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Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1926. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  Section  111  of  the  Rules  governing 
the  duties  of  the  Business  Manager,  the  following 
report  for  the  financial  year  1925  is  submitted.  The 
budget  for  the  financial  year  immediately  following  the 
period  for  which  this  report  is  made,  is  included  for 
reference  purposes. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  is  called  to  the 
following  items  of  interest  set  forth  in  this  report : 

a.  Table  showing  the  appropriating  power  for 
maintenance  of  the  school  system  for  the  fifteen- 
year  period  beginning  with  1916  and  ending  with 
1930. 

b.  By  City  Charter  amendment  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made, 
viz.,  1925,  cover  an  eleven-month  period  instead 
of  the  usual  twelve-month  period. 

c.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  including  alterations  and  repairs  to  school 
buildings. 

d.  The  expenditures  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. 

e.  The  results  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
an  engineer. 

/.  Report  and  other  information  on  the  salvag- 
ing of  books. 

g.  The  purchase  of  athletic  materials  for  high 
schools. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 


APPROPRIATING  POWER 
FOR 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


APPROPRIATING  POWER  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  appropriating  power  per  thousand  dollars  (exclusive  of 
lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings)  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based 
for  the  fifteen-year  period,  beginning  with  1916  and  ending  with  1930. 


Financial 
Year. 

1 

General 
School 
Purposes. 

2 

Alteration 
and  Repair 
of  School 
Buildings. 

$ 

Physical 
Educa- 

4 

School 
Physi- 
cians and 
Nurses. 

5 

Extended 
Use  of  the 
Public 
Schools. 

6 

Pensions 
to 

Teachers. 

7 

Totals 
Allowed 
per  SI, 000 

of  the 
Valuation. 

8 

Average  Valuation 
for  Three  Years, 
Less  Abatements  — 

on  W^hich  Appro- 
priations are  Based. 

9 

Total  Amount 
Provided 
(Column  7  Applied 
to  Column  8). 

1 

S3  40 

$0  35 

$0  04 

SO  02 

$0  02 

$0  07 

$3  90 

$1,538,020,714  00 

S5, 998, 280  78 

2 

1917  

3  40 

35 

04 

02 

02 

07 

3  90 

1,568,290,365  00 

6,116,332  42 

3 

3  67 

35 

04 

02 

02 

07 

4  17 

1,541,597,610  00 

6,428,462  03 

4 

4  15 

35 

08 

06 

02 

07 

4  73 

1,518,938,942  00 

7,184,581  19 

5 

5  41 

84 

10 

08 

02 

07' 

6  52 

1,490,343,142  00 

9,717,037  29 

6 

1921  

6  34 

84 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,526,365,955  00 

11,417,217  34 

7 

6  34 

84 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,557,388,410  00 

11,649,265  31 

8 

1923  

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,606,575,807  00 

12,129,647  34 

9 

1924  

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,651,200,431  88 

12,466,563  25 

10 

1925  

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,720,250,701  60 

12,987,892  79 

11 

1926  

6  90 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  18 

1,780,945,466  16 

14,568,133  91 

12 

1927  

6  98 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  26 

13 

1928  

7  00 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  28 

* 

14 

1929  

7  02 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  30 

* 

15 

1930  

7  03 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  31 

* 

* 

*  To  be  determined. 

Notes. —  a.    The  amounts  per  $1,000  for  Americanization  and  Vocational  Guidance  are  included  in  this  table  under  the  item 
"General  School  Purposes." 

b.  The  above  figures  are  based  on  statutory  limitations  in  effect  June  1,  1926. 

c.  In  addition  to  the  appropriating  power  per  $1,000  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based,  the  School 

Committee  is  further  authorized  to  appropriate  each  year  the  estimated  income;  the  excess  of  income,  if  any;  and 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  preceding  financial  year. 
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ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FINANCIAL 

YEAR  1925. 

An  amendment  to  the  City  Charter  changed  the 
financial  period  from  (February  1  to  January  31)  to 
(January  1  to  December  31).  The  consequence  of  this 
change  was  that  the  expenditures  for  the  financial  year 
1925,  for  which  this  report  is  made,  covered  an  eleven- 
month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period, 
and  therefore  show  a  decrease  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  financial  year  immediately  preceding.  In 
considering  the  expenditures  and  costs  reported  in  the 
following  pages  and  tables,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  but  eleven  months  of  such  expenditures  and 
costs  are  represented. 

On  September  1,  1925,  a  general  increase  in  salaries 
was  allowed  all  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  under  additional  appropriating  power  granted  by 
chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.  The  cost  for  the  last 
four  months  of  the  financial  year  1925  (September 
through  December)  was  obtained  from  the  balance  made 
available  because  of  the  eleven-month  period  in  that 
year,  and  the  increased  appropriating  power  allowed  by 
said  statute  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  general  increase  in 
salaries  became  effective  on  January  1,  1926.  The  full 
effect  of  this  increase  will  not  come  until  1930,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  cost,  approximating  one 
million  of  dollars,  comes  in  the  financial  year  1926. 

The  explanations  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
therefore  necessary  in  order  that  the  full  significance  of 
the  figures  in  this  report  covering  the  financial  year 
1925  may  be  understood  when  comparisons  are  being 
made  with  the  expenditures  and  costs  for  preceding 
and  succeeding  financial  years. 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  TEN  YEARS, 
INCLUDING  ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS  TO  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The  expenditures  over  a  period  of  ten  years  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  system  including  alterations 
and  repairs  to  school  buildings  are  as  follows :  Expendi- 
tures under  trust  funds,  which  usually  do  not  exceed 
$10,000  per  year,  are  excluded: 


Year. 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 

1924-  25 
1925 


Total. 
$6,046,126  63 
6,361,021  53 
6,779,121  62 
7,412,632  61 
9,897,928  24 
11,167,921  18 
11,778,471  00 
12,421,826  16 
13,131,300  13 
12,769,323  05 


As  has  been  previously  explained,  the  expenditures 
for  the  financial  year  1925  covered  an  eleven-month 
period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period  for  the 
reason  that  by  City  Charter  amendment  the  period  of 
the  financial  year  was  changed  from  (February  1  to 
January  31)  to  the  calendar  year  period,  viz.,  from 
(January  1  to  December  31).  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  1926  will  total  approximately  $15,697,000. 

The  above  extraordinary  increases  in  expenditures  are 
due  to  many  factors  —  increases  totaling  millions  in 
the  salary  schedules  of  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others;  the  ordinary  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  school  system;  the  increased  cost  of  books, 
equipment  and  supplies  over  pre-war  costs;  and  the 
growth  of  junior  high  school  education  with  the  trade 
work  connected  therewith,  namely,  the  employment  of 
trade  teachers  and  the  equipping  and  maintaining  of 
costly  machine  shops,  sheet  metal  shops,  electrical  shops 
and  printing  shops.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  year 
1916  there  were  75  woodworking  shops  and  17  trade 
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shops  in  operation  and  that  in  the  year  1925  the  numbers 
were  74  woodworking  shops  and  57  trade  shops.  There 
is  also  the  element  of  costly  construction  in  connection 
with  these  shops.  Eleven  additional  shops  are  scheduled 
for  September,  1926. 

In  view  of  these  extraordinary  increases  in  school 
expenditures  it  is  the  duty  of  officers,  directors,  super- 
visors, principals  and  teachers  to  co-operate  with  the 
Business  Manager  in  cutting  down  wherever  possible 
the  wasteful  use  of  books,  equipment  and  consumable 
supplies. 

Under  existing  legislation  the  School  Committee 
makes  appropriations  for  lands,  plans  and  construction 
of  school  buildings  and  for  alterations  and  repairs  to 
school  buildings,  but  the  expenditures  under  such  appro- 
priations are  controlled  by  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission, the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  they  are  responsible  to  him  for  results.  No 
economies  in  construction  or  in  repairs  and  alterations  to 
school  buildings  can  be  brought  about  except  through 
this  Commission  and  its  watchfulness  over  expenditures. 
From  the  experience  of  certain  other  cities  it  would 
appear  that  substantial  savings  could  be  effected  in  the 
item  "Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings"  if 
different  methods  were  pursued,  particularly  the  employ- 
ment of  a  corps  of  mechanics  constantly  employed 
and  equipped  to  make  minor  repairs  throughout  the 
year.  Under  the  present  system  all  of  the  work  of  minor 
repairs  is  handled  by  contractors.  Some  cities  such  as 
Detroit  and  Minneapolis  are  doing  great  work  in  minor 
repairs  which  are  constantly  required  throughout  a  large 
school  system  through  the  organization  of  a  department 
force  of  mechanics.  In  the  interests  of  economy,  large 
mercantile  establishments  have  and  are  employing  a 
small  corps  of  mechanics  to  make  repairs  and  it  is  their 
experience  that  the  work  is  done  more  economically  than 
it  could  be  done  under  the  contract  system.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  creation  and  organization 
of  such  a  department  force  should  be  given  a  trial  in 
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Boston  in  connection  with  minor  repairs  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs  has  increased 
almost  150  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War. 

It  is  evident  that  a  liberal  policy  of  expenditure  is 
necessary  in  public  school  education  and  the  taxpayers 
ungrudgingly  make  possible  this  liberality,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  important  function  of  the  School  Committee 
to  keep  faith  with  the  taxpayers  by  taking  every  means 
possible  to  study  the  various  types,  phases  and  costs  of 
public  school  education,  to  the  end  that  extravagances, 
if  there  are  any,  be  eliminated ;  and  that  any  new  policy 
or  hobby  be  inspected  carefully  before  it  is  passed  upon 
and  becomes  a  fixture  thereafter  in  cost  and  in  other 
directions. 

Any  individual  or  group  considering  increases  in 
school  expenditures  should  study  the  reasons  therefor; 
must  realize  that  substantial  increases  in  salary  schedules 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  and  that  the  cost  of  doing 
business  all  along  the  line  —  mercantile,  educational, 
etc., —  has  grown  tremendously  since  the  war.  Super- 
ficial criticisms  are  meaningless  and  without  results. 
Causes  and  effects  are  always  worthy  of  study  in  order 
that  retrenchment  may  be  practiced  wherever  possible 
and  any  unwise  expenditure  eliminated. 


EXPENDITURES    OVER    A    PERIOD    OF    TEN    YEARS  FOR 


LANDS,     PLANS     AND     CONSTRUCTION     OF  SCHOOL 


BUILDINGS. 

Year. 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 

1923-  24 

1924-  25 
1925 


Total. 
$430,804  90 
1,020,811  05 
616,484  11 
545,015  32 
910,824  98 
1,651,322  69 
1,778,844  42 
3,177,700  25 
3,219,365  21 
4,317,824  77 
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Reference  to  the  above  shows  that  during  the  past 
four  years  expenditures  for  land,  plans  and  construction 
of  school  buildings  have  amounted  to  approximately 
twelve  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  done  and  many  millions  more  must  be  ex- 
pended beginning  with  the  year  1926  not  only  to  take 
care  of  natural  growth  and  expansion,  but  also  to 
adequately  house  many  pupils  in  permanent  school 
buildings  now  housed  in  portable  schools  and  hired 
quarters.  In  addition,  many  of  the  older  buildings  are 
constantly  in  need  of  repairs,  are  considered  as  a  menace 
by  some  authorities  and  should  be  replaced  in  the 
future  wTith  modern  buildings  of  fireproof  construction. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  for 
first-class  construction  averaged  22  cents.  In  1916, 
the  first  year  referred  to  in  the  above  table,  the  average 
cost  per  cubic  foot  was  30  cents.  In  1925  the  average 
cost  per  cubic  foot  was  50  cents.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  construction  costs  have  grown  enormously  since 
the  wrar,  as  have  all  other  costs. 

The  costs  of  construction  of  school  buildings  in 
Boston  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  other  cities 
unless  all  the  facts  are  available.  Where  Boston  uses 
first-class  construction  in  all  buildings  of  more  than  one 
floor,  other  cities  may  use  a  combination  of  first-class  and 
second-class  construction. 

Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion, year  by  year,  furnishes  information  on  construction 
costs  and  other  data  in  connection  with  lands,  plans  and 
construction  of  school  buildings. 
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RESULTS  OBTAINED   BY   EMPLOYMENT  OF 
ENGINEER. 


On  November  16,  1925,  the  Business  Manager 
addressed  the  School  Committee  and  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  creating  as  part  of  the  organization  under 
his  control,  effective  measures  for  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  fuel  and  light  requirements  for  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  These  requirements  total  in  cost  substantially 
over  $400,000.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  tons 
of  coal  and  about  one  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil  are  now 
being  consumed.  Organizations  of  engineers  and  others 
eminently  well  qualified  to  render  opinions  supported 
the  contentions  of  the  Business  Manager  as  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  in  a  large  school  system  a  well 
trained  man,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  practical 
economy  in  the  use  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Business  Manager,  Mr. 
James  J.  Mahar,  a  heating  engineer  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
engineer  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  necessary 
control  of  this  large  expenditure  of  public  money.  An 
organization  has  therefore  been  formed  in  the  Business 
Manager's  office  which  compares  with  that  in  opera- 
tion in  up-to-date  business  and  manufacturing  concerns 
throughout  the  country. 

The  following  communication  from  the  engineer 
describes  in  a  general  way  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished  since  his  appointment.  The  value  of  his 
services  may  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  a  period  of  nine  years  over  8100,000  has  been 
needlessly  expended  because  of  lack  of  effective  super- 
vision of  the  use  and  consumption  of  fuel : 
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Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager,  Boston  School  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Sullivan  —  At  your  request,  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report  which  describes  in  a 
general  way  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished 
since  my  appointment  as  Engineer  in  your  office. 

You  will  recall  that  when  I  began  my  duties  we 
conferred  on  the  question  of  reducing  to  the  minimum 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  light  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
At  that  conference  we  agreed  on  a  definite  plan,  which 
we  felt,  if  carefully  carried  out,  would  effect  a  great 
reduction  of  this  cost. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  end,  it  was  apparent  that 
it  would  be  necessary 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission that  certain  necessary  repairs  be  made  on 
all  existing  heating  plants  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  fuel; 

2.  To  see  to  it  that  all  plants  operate  efficiently; 

3.  To  make  a  survey  of  all  heating  plants  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  could  be 
operated  successfully  with  a  cheaper  fuel  than 
that  which  was  being  supplied; 

4.  To  conduct  a  series  of  practical  tests  on  low 
cost  fuels; 

5.  To  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  perform- 
ance of  all  heating  plants  in  order  to  discover  in 
them  any  fuel  waste; 

6.  To  recommend  to  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners that  they  replace  each  year  a  certain 
number  of  furnace  heating  plants  requiring  high 
cost  fuel,  with  more  modern  steam  plants  in  which 
cheaper  fuel  could  be  burned; 

7.  To  continue  the  policy  of  installing  low- 
pressure  plants  of  simple  design  in  new  buildings ; 

8.  To  formulate  rules  which  should  be  enforced 
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by  those  in  authority  and  which,  if  followed,  will 
tend  to  eliminate  the  useless  waste  of  electricity 
in  many  school  buildings. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  mentioned  plan, 
all  heating  plants  in  Boston  schools  were  inspected 
with  a  view  to  determine  what  repairs  were  necessary 
to  be  made  on  them  to  prevent  fuel  waste.    Many  of 
the  plants  were  found  to  be  operating  without  the  use 
of  damper  regulators.    In  other  instances  broken  grates 
were  found  as  well  as  leaks  in  the  return  piping  systems. 
All  of  these  defects  when   found  were  reported  to 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and   were  immediately 
remedied. 

During  these  visits  I  made  it  a  point  to  discuss  with 
the  custodian  in  charge  the  best  methods  to  be  used 
in  order  to  operate  the  plant  economically.  The 
various  suggestions  which  I  made  I  will  not  attempt 
to  outline  here,  except  simply  to  state  that  I  tried  to 
impress  on  the  custodians  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
of  boiler  flues  and  tubes  and  the  cleanliness  of  boiler 
feed  water.  I  also  instructed  those  who  needed  such 
instruction  on  the  most  economical  way  of  firing  the 
boilers. 

In  forty-three  new  school  buildings  containing  steam 
boiler  plants  anthracite  coal  was  being  supplied  at  a 
cost  based  on  contract  of  SI 3. 20  per  ton.  It  was  found 
that  these  plants  could  be  operated  just  as  successfully 
with  bituminous  coal  costing  only  S6.19  per  ton.  The 
only  reason  given  for  the  use  of  the  costly  anthracite 
coal  was  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  in  these 
buildings  to  use  that  kind  of  fuel.  These  plants  were 
immediately  changed  to  bituminous  coal-burning  plants. 
This  was  done  without  any  additional  cost  for  changes 
in  equipment. 

The  total  amount  of  fuel  requirements  for  these 
buildings  amounts  to  approximately  3,000  tons.  Under 
the  fuel  contract  for  1926  there  is  a  difference  in  price 
of  $7.21  per  ton  between  American  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal.    By  supplying  these  forty-three  build- 
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ings  during  the  coming  financial  year  with  bituminous 
rather  than  anthracite  coal  a  saving  can  be  made  of 
approximately  $21,000. 

During  the  summer  the  annual  supply  of  coal  is 
delivered  to  the  various  schools  and  in  many  buildings 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  store  a  full  year's  supply 
of  fuel.  Therefore,  the  custodians  are  compelled  to 
send  in  second  orders  for  fuel  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March. 

You  will  recall  that  during  these  months  of  the  year 
1926,  the  coal  strike  had  entirely  prevented  the  delivery 
of  American  anthractite  coal.  Therefore,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  it  Welsh  anthracite 
coal  costing  under  contract  $16.25  per  ton. 

Under  such  conditions,  had  not  the  forty-three  plants 
to  which  I  have  referred  been  changed  over  to  bitu- 
minous coal-burning  plants,  they  would  naturally  have 
been  supplied  with  the  expensive  Welsh  anthracite  coal. 
But  because  the  change  had  been  made,  a  large  amount 
of  money  was  saved  on  the  mid-year  coal  purchases  by 
sending  to  the  schools  referred  to  above  the  less  expensive 
bituminous  fuel  in  place  of  Welsh  anthracite. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  specific  case.  The  custodian  of  a 
certain  school  sent  in  an  order  for  fifty  tons  of  anthracite 
coal.  Since  this  was  unobtainable,  the  most  natural 
thing  to  do  was  to  send  as  a  substitute  fifty  tons  of  Welsh 
anthracite,  but  because  of  the  survey  which  had  already 
been  made  and  by  which  it  was  found  that  the  plant  at 
this  building  could  and  should  burn  bituminous  coal,  a 
saving  of  $500  was  made  in  sending  this  building  fifty 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Savings  of  this  kind  on  the 
mid-year  purchases  will  amount  to  approximately  $8,000. 

There  are  in  Boston  today  forty-six  permanent  build- 
ings and  two  hundred  and  twenty  portable  school  build- 
ings that  are  being  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  Past 
experience  with  such  furnaces  has  taught  us  that  the 
bituminous  coal  cannot  be  burned  in  them  successfully. 
Therefore,  they  have  always  been  supplied  with  the 
American  anthracite  coal.    The  recent  coal  strike,  to 
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which  I  have  already  referred,  forced  us  to  depend  on 
Welsh  anthracite  coal  for  these  buildings.  Since  this 
meant  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money  for  such  costly 
fuel,  our  problem  then  became  this:  To  find  a  low  cost 
fuel  other  than  bituminous  coal  that  could  be  burned  in 
hot-air  furnaces  successfully.  The  fuel  selected  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  was  a  by-product  coke  manu- 
factured in  Everett.  During  the  past  winter  experi- 
ments were  made  with  this  special  grade  of  coke  in  the 
furnaces  of  certain  school  buildings.  The  buildings 
selected  for  these  tests  were  six  portable  buildings  in 
the  yard  of  the  Emerson  School  in  East  Boston,  the 
Frederic  A.  Whitney  School  in  Allston,  the  Charles  C. 
Perkins  School  on  St.  Botolph  street,  the  Benjamin 
Cushing  School  on  Adams  street  and  the  Old  Edward 
Everett  School  in  Dorchester. 

From  the  information  gathered  as  a  result  of  the  tests, 
it  was  found  that  coke  could  be  depended  upon  to  give 
just  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  American  anthracite 
coal,  that  the  amount  consumed  was  no  greater,  and 
that  the  fires  could  be  banked  with  it  for  a  period  of 
nineteen  consecutive  hours. 

In  view  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  these  ' 
tests  of  by-product  coke  as  a  fuel  in  hot-air  furnaces, 
it  was  decided  to  call  for  bids  in  the  year  1926,  on  approxi- 
mately 7,000  tons  of  it  in  competition  with  anthracite 
coal.  Eight  proposals  were  received.  The  lowest  price 
submitted  for  anthracite  coal  was  $13.34  per  ton  and  for 
coke  $12.50  per  ton.  It  will  be  noted  the  difference 
between  the  delivery  prices  of  anthracite  coal  and  by- 
product coke,  according  to  the  bids  submitted,  was 
only  84  cents  per  ton,  while  the  market  difference 
at  that  time  on  orders  to  the  small  consumer  by  the 
ton  was  $2.75.  Therefore,  we  did  not  consider  the 
difference  between  the  prices  as  obtained  in  the  pro- 
posal, eighty-four  cents  per  ton,  sufficiently  inducing  to 
make  the  use  of  coke  attractive  as  a  fuel  this  present 
financial  year. 
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We  have  received  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  his  associates. 
They  are  in  sjanpathy  with  our  efforts  to  conserve  fuel 
in  the  Boston  schools.  At  my  suggestion,  they  have 
promised  to  remove  some  of  the  hot-air  furnaces  in  the 
forty-six  buildings  to  which  I  have  referred  and  to  install 
in  their  places  steam  boilers  in  which  bituminous  coal  can 
be  burned.  The  buildings  in  which  the  Commissioners 
contemplate  making  the  change  are  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Cushing.  Frederic  A.  Whitney. 

Charles  C.  Perkins.  Old  Gibson. 

Trescott.  Old  Edward  Everett. 

Plummer.  Wait. 
Finances  may  not  permit  the  Commissioners  to  install 
steam  heating  systems  in  all  of  the  above  named  build- 
ings immediately,  but  they  have  promised  to  install  as 
many  as  possible.  In  making  such  a  change  there  will 
be  a  further  reduction  in  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal 
consumed  this  year,  which  will  mean  a  further  saving  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  above. 

The  Commission  has  also  agreed  to  continue  the  wise 
policy  of  installing  low  pressure  plants  of  simple  design 
in  new  buildings.  This  type  of  heating  and  ventilating 
plant  is  simple  to  operate  and  economical  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Various  requests  have  come  to  me  from  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  from  the  Director  of 
School  Hygiene  and  from  various  masters,  asking  me  to 
investigate  heating  conditions  in  certain  school  buildings. 
These  investigations  have  all  been  made  and  reports  on 
them  have  been  sent  to  those  who  made  the  request.- 
In  this  way  I  have  attempted  to  co-operate  as  engineer 
with  the  other  offices  in  the  school  system.  Many  other 
special  visits  were  made  to  heating  plants  because  of 
complaints  that  were  made  of  the  poor  quality  of  coal. 
Investigation  proved  that  in  most  cases  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  fuel,  but  that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  heating 
apparatus.    To  illustrate  this,  let  me  cite  two  cases. 
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In  one  school  for  four  years  a  special  grade  of  fuel  was 
being  supplied  because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  sufficient 
boiler  pressure  to  heat  the  building  adequately.  Even 
with  this  special  grade  of  fuel  continual  complaints  were 
made.  When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Domestic 
Engineer  the  difficulty  was  made  known  to  me  and  I 
immediately  inspected  the  plant.  I  found  that  the 
trouble  was  not  caused  by  the  poor  quality  of  fuel,  but 
was  entirely  due  to  a  defective  boiler  flue,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  at  my  suggestion  and  replaced 
with  a  new  one.  Since  remedying  this  defect  there  has 
been  no  further  trouble  in  heating  the  building.  The 
plant  is  now  operating  successfully  with  the  same  grade 
of  fuel  which  was  condemned  three  or  four  years  ago. 

In  another  instance  eighty  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
were  supplied  to  a  new  building.  The  custodian  claimed 
that  the  fuel  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  steam  pressure  on 
the  boiler.  On  investigation  I  found  that  the  fuel  was 
of  an  excellent  quality  in  accordance  with  our  fuel  speci- 
fications and  that  the  trouble  was  not  caused  by  the  poor 
quality  of  fuel  but  by  a  defective  condition  of  the  chim- 
ney which,  when  remedied  later,  gave  no  further  trouble. 

The  question  of  the  elimination  of  needless  waste  in 
the  use  of  electricity  in  the  Boston  schools  has  been  very 
carefully  considered.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut 
down  the  use  of  electricity  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  or 
needs  of  the  school  children,  but  it  is  evident  that  great 
carelessness  has  been  shown  in  the  use  of  the  electric 
current  in  many  buildings  and  the  waste  resulting  thereby 
is  enormous.  Last  year  approximately  $113,000  was 
spent  for  electric  service  in  the  Boston  schools.  I  feel 
that  if  the  rules  which  were  sent  to  all  those  persons  in 
charge  of  school  buildings  are  enforced  the  annual  cost 
for  electricity  will  be  reduced  at  least  10  per  cent. 

This  report  gives  in  a  general  way  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  annual 
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cost  of  fuel  and  light  in  the  Boston  schools.  With  the 
economies  already  effected  and  those  which  will  be  put 
in  operation,  it  seems  certain  that  you  may  expect  a 
saving  during  the  coming  year  on  the  amount  which 
has  been  set  aside  for  fuel  and  light  of  approximately 
$30,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  J.  Mahar, 
Domestic  Engineer. 
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PROGRESSIVE  REPORT  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
SALVAGING  OF  BOOKS. 

In  the  report  for  the  financial  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding, attention  was  called  to  the  employment  of  a 
bookbinder  for  the  purpose  of  salvaging  books,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  free  text-book  law  is  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
do  something  along  the  lines  of  intelligent  salvaging. 

In  1924  about  3,500  books  were  rebound  during  the 
summer  months  —  less  than  one  to  a  class  room.  In 
1925,  13,000  books  were  rebound,  and  minor  repairs  made 
to  several  thousand  during  the  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  during  the  coming  year  (1926)  at  least  22,000 
books  will  be  rebound  during  the  summer  months,  and 
that  during  a  period  of  five  months  the  bookbinder  has 
circled  the  school  system  and  made  minor  repairs  to 
over  4,000  books,  in  addition  to  giving  very  useful  advice 
to  principals  and  teachers  on  the  handling  and  care  of 
books  in  the  class  rooms. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  in  a  period  of  two  years  this 
salvaging  of  books  has  been  increased  by  over  500  per 
cent,  it  is  also  evident  that  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished if  greater  co-operation  is  received*  There  are 
some  principals  and  teachers  from  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  get  co-operation  in  this  matter  of  salvaging.  When 
the  educational  authorities  will  devise  a  constructive 
scheme  of  information  and  instructions  to  school  prin- 
cipals, much  better  results  will  not  only  be  obtained,  but 
those  who  fail  to  co-operate  will  of  neccessity  have  to 
fall  in  line. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ordering  and  discarding  of  books  has 
not  been  properly  controlled  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Discarding  of  books  is  done  hurriedly  at  the  close  of 
school  and  in  many  instances  without  control  by  the 
principal.  Whatever  economy  has  been  effected  in  the 
matter  of  salvaging  (and  an  increase  of  500  per  cent  in 
two  years  speaks  for  itself)  has  been  accomplished  by 
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the  Business  Manager's  office  in  persistently  seeking 
for  results.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  $1,262,940.87 
has  been  expended  for  books,  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  this  great  expenditure  could  have  been  saved 
for  other  purposes. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  made  for  the  reason  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  full  information,  not  only  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  but  also  in  order  that  it 
may  be  realized  that  further  progress  can  yet  be  made  by 
intelligent  handling  of  these  problems  through  the 
agency  of  definite  instructions  from  the  educational 
authorities  before,  at,  or  after  the  close  of  schools,  listing 
the  titles  of  books  on  the  authorized  list  that  should,  if 
possible,  be  salvaged  or  rebound  and  used  again.  A 
systematic  inspection  of  books  being  discarded  should 
be  made  by  those  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  matter,  and 
such  systematic  inspection  should  be  an  administrative 
problem  each  year. 

If  some  such  instructions  had  been  issued  years  ago, 
tens  of  thousands  of  books  with  very  little  use  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  junk  heap. 

Whenever  attention  is  focused  on  a  problem  such  as 
that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  state- 
ment usually  advanced  is  that  "  matters  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated," but  this  is  always  the  type  of  criticism  that 
is  received  from  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  or  have 
previously  taken  little  or  no  interest  in  the  situation. 

PURCHASE  OF  ATHLETIC  MATERIALS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  years  prior  to  February  1,  1925  it  had  been 
customary  to  allow  coaches  to  purchase  athletic  materials 
required  for  the  high  schools.  The  result  of  this  unsatis- 
factory method  of  doing  business  was  that  healthy 
competition  did  not  obtain  and  that  such  supplies  and 
equipment  were  purchased  in  small  quantities  for  each 
school.  In  short,  we  had  several  purchasing  agents 
on  this  particular  type  of  material.  The  office  of 
the  Business  Manager  was  simply  a  "rubber  stamp" 
as  bills  were  approved  and  passed  for  payment  if  they 
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contained  the  prices  obtained  by  the  several  coaches 
or  teacher  managers.  Furthermore,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  went  to  one  company;  other  com- 
panies evidently  not  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
submit  bids. 

There  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  this  material 
should  be  purchased  any  differently  from  other  material 
such  as  athletic  supplies  and  equipment  for  playgrounds. 
In  consequence  and  with  the  realization  that  the  matter 
had  not  been  handled  the  way  it  should  have  been,  head 
masters  and  coaches  were  notified  that  this  system  of 
coaches  making  purchases  could  not  continue  and  that 
all  such  purchases  would  be  made  through  the  central 
source,  viz.,  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager,  and  that 
bids  would  be  secured  on  a  competitive  basis  for  the 
total  requirements  for  baseball,  football  and  hockey. 

Careful  specifications  were  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  bids 
invited  from  reliable  concerns.  The  competition  for 
this  business  has  been  very  keen  as  each  bidder  knows 
that  he  has  the  same  chance  as  his  competitors  if  his 
prices  are  right  and  the  quality  of  his  material  is  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications. 

A  glance  at  the  following  tabulation  shows  the  prices 
paid  under  the  old  system  by  the  individual  coaches 
for  but  a  few  of  the  items  involved,  and  the  prices  paid  by 
the  Business  Manager  when  bids  had  been  invited 
through  his  office  on  the  basis  of  carefully  drawn  speci- 
fications, and  for  the  total  requirements.  These  large 
savings  show  the  futility  of  the  old  method  as  compared 
with  basic  principles  of  sound  purchase  procedure: 
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Some  of  the  Items. 

Prices  Paid  by 
Coaches  Prior  to 
February  1,  1925. 

Prices  Obtained  by 
Business  Manager 
on  a  Competitive 

Basis  for  the  Total 
Requirements. 

Decreased 
Cost  Per 
Cent. 

Sweaters  

$10.00  ea. 

$6.40  ea. 

36.0 

Baseball  uniforms  

12.50  ea. 

8.40  ea. 

32.8 

14.25  doz. 

9.96  doz. 

30.1 

Baseball  pants  

4.00  pr. 

3.35  pr. 

16.2 

Catchers'  mitts  

9.50  ea. 

4.38  ea. 

53.8 

350  ea. 

2.75  ea. 

21.4 

Footballs  

6.25  ea. 

4.25  ea. 

32.0 

4.75  ea. 

3.95  ea. 

16.8 

Shoes  (football)  

4.95  pr. 

3.65  pr. 

26.2 

1.65  pr. 

1.21  pr. 

26.6 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


On  April  13,  1925,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,691,997  81 

Salaries  of  officers   263,330  10 

Salaries  of  custodians   659,381  41 

Fuel  and  light   455,390  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   764,863  43 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  5,441  15 

Physical  education   186,965  03 

School  physicians  and  nurses   142,300  54 

Pensions  to  teachers                                                 .  120,417  55 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   54,980  57 


$11,345,067  59 


On  June  8,  1925,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  on  April  13,  1925,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  existing  salary  schedules  of  teachers,  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  other  employees.  The 
increases  on  these  schedules  took  effect  on  September  1, 
1925,  and  the  cost  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  was  taken  from  the  amount  unappropriated, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  year  1925  covered  an 
eleven-month  period  for  that  year  only,  by  reason  of 
City  Charter  amendment  instead  of  the  usual  twelve- 
month period.  The  cost  for  succeeding  years  will  be  met 
by  increased  appropriating  power  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  effective  January  1,  1926: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  ■   .  $380,000  00 

*  Salaries  of  officers   5,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians   6,000  00 

Physical  education   7,000  00 

School  physicians  and  nurses   5,500  00 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   1,000  00 


$404,500  00 
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On  May  4,  1925,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  on  account,  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards : 

General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings  exclu- 
sive of  segregated  items  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      $750,000  00 

On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards;  in 
addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  on  account  at  the 
meeting  of  May  4,  1925: 

(a)    Administrative  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department  .      $100,000  00 
(6)    Segregated  Item.    (For  the  following  items  calling 
only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Gun  racks. 

(High,  trade  and  intermediate  schools.) 

3.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 
I.    Enlarge  custodian's  store  room. 

II.    Throw  storage  room  into  library  and  equip 
with  shelving. 

III.  Enlarge  stage  and  build  anterooms  in  the 

Patrick  A.  Collins  hall. 

IV.  Remodel  and  re-equip  science  rooms  Nos.  33, 

34,  35,  36,  42. 

4.  Girls'  Latin  School. 
(Install  furniture.) 

5.  Girls'  High  School: 

I.    Remodel  rooms  106  and  107,  206  and  207, 

306  and  307. 
II.    Install  fire  exits  and  fire  escapes. 

6.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

I.    Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment. 
II.    Remodel  and  equip  Scotia  street  building. 

7.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District. 
(Equip  Room  8  for  science.) 

8.  Henry  Grew  District.    Damon  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  sheet  metal  shop  equipment 

in  Portable.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 
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9.    Boston  Trade  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment.) 

10.  Elihu     Greenwood     District.     Amos  Webster 

School. 

(Furnish  and   install  printing   equipment  and 
classroom  equipment  in  portables.) 

11.  Wendell  Phillips  District.    Grant  School. 
(Furnish   and   install   sheet    metal  equipment. 

Make  necessary  alterations.) 

12.  Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 
electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

13.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 

electrical  work.  Repair  equipment.) 

14.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment. 
Repair  equipment.) 

15.  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  shop  equipment.) 

16.  Henry  L.  Pierce  District.    Emily  Fifield  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  machine  shop 

equipment.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

17.  Christopher  Gibson  District: 

I.    Remodel  interior  on  the  front  to  secure  two 

additional  classrooms. 
II.    Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  electrical 
shop  in  portable. 

18.  Hugh  O'Brien  District. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  for 
sheet  metal  shop.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

19.  Lawrence  District.    Parkman  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  blower  system  and  engine 

lathe.) 

20.  Rice  District: 

I.    Furnish  and  install  sheet  metal  equipment. 
Make  necessary  alterations. 
II.    Move  woodworking  equipment  to  Rice  School 
and  furnish  and  install  additional  equip- 
ment.   Make  necessary  alterations. 

III.  Build  up  floor  of  platform  in  assembly  hall. 

IV.  Build  steps  in  corners  of  boys'  yard  and  pro- 

vide gate  in  fence. 

V.  Cut  door  to  boys'  basement  from  the  yard  in 

the  George  Bancroft  School  building. 

VI.  Enlarge  kindergarten  closet  in  George  Ban- 

croft School  and  fit  the  same  for  serving 
mid-session  luncheon. 
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21.  English  High  School: 
I.    Enlarge  Room  304. 

II.    Furnish  and  install  thirty  double  typewriter 
desks. 

22.  Franklin  District . 

(Equip  Rooms  13  and  14  for  domestic  science. 
Make  necessary  alterations.) 

23.  Frank  V.  Thompson  District. 

(Make  health  room  of  present  master's  office  and 
enlarge  teachers'  room.) 

24.  Hyde  District. 

(Remove   sewing   equipment    as   directed  and 
change    sewing    room   into   drawing  room. 
Make  necessary  alterations.) 

25.  Jefferson  District. 
(Construct  health  room.) 

26.  Lewis  District. 

(Equip  Room  14  for  science.) 

27.  Lowell  District: 

I.    Enlarge  master's  office  and  provide  lavatory 

and  store  room. 
II.    Add  sheet  metal  working  room  to  annex  and 
equip. 

III.    Equip  classroom  for  science. 

28.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 
(Equip  classroom  for  science.) 

29.  Theodore  Lyman  District. 
(Construct  stage  in  hall.) 

30.  Wells  District. 
(Construct  teachers'  room.) 

31.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 
(Remodel  for  girls'  occupancy.) 

32.  Boston  Trade  School: 

I.    Change  sheet  metal  department  into  paint- 
ing department. 
II.    Equip  Ira  Allen  room  for  upholstery  work. 

33.  Washington  District: 

I.    Furnish   and    install    printing  equipment. 

Make  necessary  alterations. 
II.    Furnish    and    install    electrical  equipment. 
Make  necessary  alterations. 

III.  Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 

equipment. 

IV.  Equip  classroom  for  science. 

34.  Lunch  rooms. 

(Provide  and  install  hot  water  heaters  where 
lacking.) 

35.  Safes. 

(Furnish  for  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools  as  designated.) 
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36.  Continuation  School. 

(Remodel  and  equip  proposed  annex.) 

37.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
(Remodel  and  equip  proposed  annex.) 

38.  West  End  Districts. 

(Transfer  furniture  and  equipment,  supply  addi- 
tional furniture  as  necessitated  by  change  of 
Washington  District  to  an  intermediate  district 
and  other  West  End  districts  to  six-  grade  dis- 
tricts.) 

Aggregating  $420,000  00 

(Such  sum  being  exclusive  of  any  expenditures 
necessary  for  other  alterations  or  repairs.) 
(c)    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  segregated  items   165,000  00 


$685,000  00 


AMENDMENTS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows: 

On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  May  4,  1925  (page  65) 
relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  build- 
ings, for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925  to  December  31,  1925,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "exclusive  of  segregated  items"  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  —  exclusive  of  major  educational  items  —  so 
that  the  order  will. read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925  to  December  31,  1925, 
the  following  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  on  account: 

General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclu- 
sive of  major  educational  items  $750,000  00 


Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  May  18,  1925  (pages 
84  and  85)  relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
school  yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925  to  December  31, 
1925,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 
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Item  b. — Strike  out  the  words  "segregated  item"  and  insert  in  place  there- 
of —  Major  Educational  Items,  so  that  the  item  will  read  as  follows : 

Item         Major  Educational  Items.    Strike  out  Item  6,  paragraph  II. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School:  Remodel  and  equip  Scotia  street  building. 

Strike  out  Item  36.    Continuation  School.    Remodel  and  equip 
proposed  annex. 

Strike  out  Item  37.    Jamaica  Plain  High  School.    Remodel  and 
equip  proposed  annex. 

Strike  out  the  item  "aggregating  $420,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  —  aggregating     ....     $366,500  00 

Item  c. —  Strike  out  the  item  and  substitute  in  place  thereof : 
c.    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  build- 
ings, exclusive  of  major  educational  items   .      .      .        218,500  00 


$585,000  00 


TRANSFERS  WITHIN  APPROPRIATION  OF  REPAIRS, 
ALTERATIONS,  ETC. 

On  September  21, 1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  May  4  and  18, 
1925  (pages  65,  84,  85,  respectively),  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  June 
29,  1925  (pages  123-124),  "To  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1925,"  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  Major  Educational  Items  (6)  1  —  (6)  38,  inclusive,  to 
Item  (c.)  "  General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclusive 
of  major  educational  items." 

On  November  16,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  May  4  and 
18,  1925  (pages  65,  84  and  85,  respectively),  as  amended  at  the  meeting 
of  June  29,  1925  (pages  123-124):  "To  provide  funds  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  school  yards  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  192-5  to 
December  31,  1925,"  the  sum  of  seventy-six  thousand,  three  hundred 
seven  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  ($76,307.31)  is  hereby  transferred  from 
Major  Educational  Items  (6)  1—  (b)  38,  inclusive,  to  Item  (c).  "General 
alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  major  educational 
items." 
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CREDITS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ITEMS. 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $79,822.60,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  APPROPRIATIONS,  INCLUD= 
ING  CREDITS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $9,071,997  81 

Salaries  of  officers   268,330  10 

Salaries  of  custodians   665,381  41 

Fuel  and  light   455,390  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   764,863  43 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  5,441  15 

Physical  education   193,965  03 

School  physicians  and  nurses   147,800  54 

Pensions  to  teachers   200,240  15 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   55,980  57 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures        ....  1,467,297  18 


Total  amount  appropriated  $13,296,687  37 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors         .      .                              .  $8,710,424  31 

Salaries  of  officers   262,733  34 

Salaries  of  custodians   654,419  33 

Fuel  and  light   376,659  90 

Supplies  and  incidentals   744,649  06 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians     .      .  5,441  15 

Physical  education   193,044  28 

School  physicians  and  nurses  •.      .  146,176  48 

Pensions  to  teachers   127,956  15 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund         ....  72,284  00 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   55,079  70 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures        ....  1,420,455  35 


Total  expenditures  $12,769,323  05 


Total  credits  brought  down  $13,296,687  37 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   12,769,323  05 


Balance  $527,364  32 
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The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   §361,573  50 

Salaries  of  officers   5,596  76 

Salaries  of  custodians   10,962  08 

Fuel  and  light   78,730  10 

Supplies  and  incidentals   20,214  37 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians     .      .  — 

Physical  education    .      .   920  75 

School  physicians  and  nurses   1,624  06 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   900  87 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures      ....  46,841  83* 


Balance  $527,364  32 


APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from  the 
tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  were  passed  by  the  School 
Committee  as  follows1: 

On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized, 
and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Appropriation  for  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment. 

Item  1   $80,000  00 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previ- 
ously Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 

Item  2. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  one- 
story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item  26,  1 924)  §86,000  00 

Carried  forward  $166,000  00 

*  Including  $10,665.11  reserved  under  existing  contracts. 
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Brought  forward     .   $166,000  00 

Item  3. — 'Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to  Henry 
Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
41,  1923)   98,500  00 

Item  4- —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to  III.  and 
kindergarten  (Item  28,  1924)   184,000  00 

Item  5. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston :  South 
Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine  class-room  ad- 
dition, including  provision  for  Household  Science  and 
Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  ........      390,000  00 

Item  6. —  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  (Item  35,  1924,  as  amended  April  6, 
1925)   207,000  00 

Item  7. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls  (Item  29,  1924,  as  amended  October  20,  1924),      100,000  00 

Item  8. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  twelve  class-room  annex,  Grades  VII. 
to  IX.  (Item  30,  1924)   292,000  00 

Item  9. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  III.) of  twenty-four  class-room  intermediate  school 
(Item  31,  1924,  as  amended  May  18, 1925)      .      .      .      242,000  00 

Item  10. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 
1924)   115,500  00 

Item  11. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923; 
Item  31,  1923;  Item  18,  1924)   30,000  00 

Item  12. — ■  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923; 
Item  22,  1924)   .        80,000  00 

Item  IS. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Land, 
plans  and  construction  of  new  high  school  building 
(Item  24,  1920,  as  amended  Nov.  1,  1920;  Item  12, 
1921;  Item  2,  1924)  •  .      .        20,000  00 

Item  14- — Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 
School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item 
20,  1923;  Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924)  .      .      .      .      143,000  00 

Item  15. —  Warren  Bunker-Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  eight  class-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  34, 
1924)   125,500  00 

Carrid  forward   82,193,500  00 
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Brought  forward   82,193,500  00 

Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  16. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room 

building,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street   .  121,500  00 

Item  17. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 

Construction  of  domestic  science  bungalow    .      .      .  5,000  00 

Item  18. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 

and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Weld  Street  and  Russell  road,  22,000  00 

Item  19. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 

and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Vermont  street      .      .      .  22,000  00 

Item  20. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury : 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 

and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street    ....  22,000  00 

Item  21 . —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury :  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  land  and  construction  of  nine-room  ad- 
dition, including  domestic  science  rooms  .....  49,333  00 

Item  22. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III   13,000  00 

Item  28. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades 

I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building  with  hall     .  15,000  00 

Item  24. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Purchase 

and  remodelling  of  building  for  special  class  center        .  40,000  00 

Item  25. —  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  eight-room  building  adjoining 

Phineas  Bates  School                                            .  6,000  00 

Item  26. — -Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue  build- 
ing   86,800  00 

Item  27. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  third  twelve-class-room  unit  (Grades 

VII.  to  XII.)   24,000  00 

Item  28. —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall  and 

manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommodations,  10,946  29 

Item  29. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton :  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 

eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road    ....  118,500  00 

Item  80. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 

III.)   30,000  00 

Carried  forward  $2,779,579  29 
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Brought  forward  $2,779,579  29 

Item  31. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace  Mann 
School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
building,  including  auditorium,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  accommodations    .      .      .      .      .        70,000  00 

Appropriation  for  Rent  of  Hired  Accommodations. 
Item  32   .      .     '.      .      .       60,000  00 


Total  I         $2,909,579  29 


On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327  of 
the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  additional  appropriations  are  hereby  made 


for  additional  school  accommodations : 

Item  33. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Scotia  Street 
building   $20,620  71 

Item  34. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain : 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping 
of  Lamar  tine  Street  annex   15,000  00 

Item  35. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  city  proper:  Continu- 
ation School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Oak  Street 
annex   40,000  00 

Total  $75,620  71 


TRANSFERS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS,    NEW    SCHOOL  BUILD- 
INGS, LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  above  orders  making  appropriations 
for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
tions made  during  this  financial  year  and  former  financial 
years  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee  as  follows : 

On  March  16,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  21,  1920  (page  105),  and  May  16,  1921  (page  60),  the 
following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1923  and  1924  items  of 
permanent  school  accommodations,  as  set  forth  below: 
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From  Item  17,  1920. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Land 


and  plans  for  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.     .  $5,690  10 

From  Item  7, 1921. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton : 
Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 

(Item  18,  1920)   8,526  32 


Total  $14,216  42 

To  Item  13,  1923  —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Additional  land  and  construction  of  sixteen-room  unit 
of  intermediate  school  building  without  hall  or  special 
rooms  (Item  33,  1920,  as  amended  June  6,  1921;  Item 
12,  1922)  $9,415  45 

To  Item  41,  1923  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addi- 
tion to  Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I. 
to  VI  .  991  00 

To  Item  5,  1924. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construc- 
tion of  additional  story  on  Winship  School  building, 
and  remodelling  of  present  building  for  intermediate 
school  purposes,  with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922; 
Item  12,  1923)   3,320  58 

To  Item  7,  1924  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorches- 
ter: Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  near  Martha  A. 
Baker  Schoolhouse  (Item 22, 1923;  Item 29, 1923) .      .  244  79 

To  Item  20,  1924. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton: 
Disposal  of  annex,  and  construction  of  eight-room 
addition,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  (Item  13, 
1922)   118  22 

To  Item  32,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class 
rooms   126  38 


Total  $14,216  42 


On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1918  (page  80),  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  April 
26,  1920  (page  53),  June  21,  1920  (page  104),  May  16,  1921  (pages  60  and 
•  61),  April  17,  1922  (page  37),  May  8,  1922  (page  57),  March  19,  1923 
(page  24),  July  2,  1923  (page  118),  June  19,  1923  (page  101),  and  April  7, 
1924  (page  55),  respectively,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred 
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from  the  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924  items  indicated 
to  Item  28  of  the  1925  list  of  permanent  school  accommodations: 


From  Item  15,   1918. —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown: 

Abram  E.  Cutter  School,  extension  of  school  yard  .      .        $1,000  00  . 

From  Item  11,  1919. —  Land  only  for  Items  8  (Roger  Wol- 
cott  District,  Dorchester)  and  10  (Lewis  District, 
Roxbury)  *   1,533  17 

From  Item  9,  1920. —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury 
(Theodore  Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  14, 1920;  Item  21, 1924)   1,560  36 

From  Item  10,  1920. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester 
(Frank  V.  Thompson  School):  Completion  of  inter- 
mediate school  (Item  8, 1919)   2,214  04 

From  Item  11,  1920. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Completion  of  elementary  school  (Item  9, 
1919)     .   3,248  92 

From  Item  13,  1920. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Com- 
pletion of  lower  elementary  school  (Item  10,  1919; 
Item  5,  1920)   3,996  42 

From  Item  8,  1921. —  Theodore  Lyman  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Construction  of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to 
VI.  (Item  19, 1920)   1,690  80 

From  Item  24,  1921. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District, 

Roxbury:  Construction  of  hall  (Jtem  29, 1920)    .      .         3,058  58 

From  Item  2,  1922. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  20, 
1920;  Item  13,  1921;  Item  25, 1922)       .      .      .  15,341  18 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty- 
class  rooms,  halls  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920);  Item 
14,  1923)   17,299  85 

From  Item  17, 1922. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  sixteen  or  eighteen-room  unit  of  a  new 
central  girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories,  with 
gymnasium  and  lunch  room   4,136  70  . 

From  Item  3,  1923  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Construction  of  four-room  building,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  30,  1920;  Item  29, 
1921;  Item  24, 1922)   3,269  60 

From  Item  7,  1923. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Completion  of  four-room  building  (Item  14,  1921; 
Items  3  and  23, 1922)   1,272  42 

From  Item  18,  1923.—  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  plans  and  construction  of 
twelve  class-room  addition   3,981  04 

Carried  forward  $63,603  08 
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Brought  forward  $63,603  08 

From  Item  45, 1923. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Ellen  H.  Richards  School,  grading  and  fencing,  addi- 
tional play  space  alread}' property  of  the  city  .      .      .  220  00 

From  Item  46,  1923. —  Jefferson-Comins  District,  Roxbury: 
Charles  Bulfinch  School,  grading  and  fencing,  addi- 
tional play  space  already  property  of  the  city  .      .      .  359  00 

From  Item  47,  1923  —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Ulysses  S.  Grant  School,  grading  and  fencing, 
additional  play  space  already  property  of  the  city  .      .  26  00 

From  Item  53,  1923. —  Dillaway  District,  Roxbury:  Dilla- 
way  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard 
(Item  43,  1923)   1,173  50 

From  Item  24,  1924. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Special  class  center,  land,  building,  and  alterations 
(Item  16,  1921)    172  13 


Total  $65,553  71 


To  Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 
To  Item  28,  1925  —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accom- 
modations  $65,553  71 


On  July  6,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  16,  1921  (page  60),  March  19,  1923  (page  24),  and 
April  7,  1924  (page  54),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations, 
as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  6,  1921.—  VvmcQ  District,  City  Proper:  Con- 


struction of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 

(Item  17,  1920)  $2,925  85 

From  Item  2,  1923. —  Administration  Building.    (Item  3, 

1921)   9,242  34 

From  Item  3,  1924. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten.  (Item 
15,  1922;  Item  10,  1923)   573  54 

From  Item  8,  1924.^  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kinder- 
garten.   (Item  19,  1922;  Item  11,  1923)      .      .  8,790  10 


Total 


S21.531  S3 
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To  Item  8,  1921. —  Theodore  Lyman  District,  East  Boston: 
Construction  of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 
(Item  19,  1920)   $304  00 

To  Item  25,  1922  —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Completion  of  intermediate  school.  (Item  20, 
1920;  Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)       ....         3,555  43 

To  Item  14,  1 923  —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Land  and  plans  for  twenty-room  intermediate  school 
building  (Item  32,  1920)    15,000  00 

To  Item  7, 1924  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Items  22  and  29, 
1923)   .  623  30 

To  Item  21,  1924. —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury 
(Theodore  Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  build- 
ing.   (Items  9  and  14,  1920)   1,999  10 

To  Item  82,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class 
rooms   50  00 


Total  ,    .      $21,531  83 


On  September  14,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925,  page  82,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4,  1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land 


and  construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I. 

to  III.  and  kindergarten.    (Item  28,  1924)  .      .      .     $106,000  00 


To  Item  3,  1925. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans  and  construction  of  new  high  school  build- 
ing. (Item  24,  1920,  as  amended  November  1,  1920; 
Item  12,  1921;  Item  2,  1924;  Item  39,  1924)  .      .      $70,000  00 

To  Item  34,  1925. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain;  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and 
equipping  of  Lamartine  Street  Annex  ....        17,000  00 

To  Item  11,  1924. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
buildings  for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
25,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923)  .         9,000  00 

To  Item  36,  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Remodeling  and  equipping  first  and  second  floors  for' 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  7  Paulding  street  .        10,000  00 


Total  $106,000  00 
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On  November  9,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7,  1924  (page  55),  and  May  18,  1925  (Dage  82),  the 
Allowing  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1925  list  of  school  accom- 
modations as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  29,  1924  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six  class-room  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (amended  October  20,  1924, 
page  222)  

From  Item  7,  1925. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six  class-room  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls.  (Item  29,  1924,  as  amended 
October  20,  1924)  


$30,000  00 


100,000  00 


Total  $130,000  00 

To  Item  37,  t9S5.—  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  thirty-six  class-room  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls  SI 30,000  00 


On  November  30,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  21,  1920  (page  104),  May  16,  1921  (page  61),  March 
19,  1923  (page  24),  June  19,  1923  (page  101),  April  7,  1924  (pages  54  and 
55),  November  3,  1924  (page  236),  May  18,  1925  (pages  82  and  83),  the 
following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  1922  and  1925  items  of  school 
accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  10,  1920— -Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 


Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  8,  1919)       .  S500  00 

From  Item  13,  1920 — Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 
of  lower  elementary  school  (Item  10,  1919;  Item  5, 
1920)   1,000  00 

From  Item  24, 1921— William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  hall  (Item  29,  1920)    .      .      .         1,000  00 

From  Item  3,  1923— Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Construction  of  four-room  building,  kin- 
dergarten and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item 30,  1920;  Item  29, 
1921;  Item  24,  1922)   1,000  00 

From  Item  42,  1923 — Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  George  T. 
Angell  School,  construction  of  addition,  four  class  rooms 
and  hall   7,552  92 

Carried  forward  $11,052  92 
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Brought  forward  $11,052  92 

From  Item  4,  1924 — Bennett  District  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  (Item  14, 
1922;  Item  9,  1923)   5,000  00 

From  Item  5,  1924— Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Con- 
struction of  additional  story  on  Winship  School  build- 
ing and  remodeling  of  present  building  for  intermediate 
school  purposes  with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922; 
Item  12,  1923)   976  00 

From  Item  9, 1924 — Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  annex,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  kin- 
.  dergarten,  cookery  and  manual  training  rooms  (Item 
20,  1922;  Item  15,  1923;  Item  51,  1923)      .      .      .         9,516  13 

From  Item  23,  1924 — Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop 
Motley  School  building  (Item  37, 1920;  Item  25, 1921, 
as  amended  January  9,  1922;  Item  6,  1923)        .      .  804  06 

From  Item  39,  1924— -Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Extension  of  yard  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys  -   335  00 

From  Item  1,  1925 — Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse 

Department   25,000  00 

From  Item  32, 1925— Rent  of  hired  accommodations  .      .       28,486  39 


Total  $81,170  50 


To  Item  25, 1922— Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  20,  1920; 
Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)   $170  50 

To  Item  13,  1925 — Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans  and  construction  of  new  high  school  build- 
ing (Item  24,  1920,  as  amended  November  1,  1920; 
Item  12,  1921;  Item  2,  1924)   7,000  00 

To  Item  28,  1925— Washington  District,  West  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  ac- 
commodations   54,000  00 

To  Item  35,  1925 — Abraham  Lincoln  District,  City  Proper: 
Continuation  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Oak 
Street  Annex   20,000  00 


Total   $81,170  50 


On  December  21,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7,  1924  (Page  55),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  to  1923  and  1925  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 


below : 

From  Item  17,  1924 — Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate 
District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine 
class-room  addition.  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended 
June  19,  1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924; 
Item  30, 1923,  as  amended  April  7, 1924)        .      .      .      $46,375  00 

From  Item  19,  1924 — Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury: 
Extension  of  yard  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  (Item 
26,  1921)   1,625  00 

Total  $48,000  00 


To  Item  5,  1923 — Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  twenty  class-room  intermediate  school 
building.  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922; 
Item  9,  1922)  $45,000  00 

To  Item  26, 1925 — Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue 
building.   3,000  00 

Total  $48,000  00 


Amendments  to  Appropriation  Orders  for  New  School 
Buildings,  Lands,,  Yards,  etc. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows : 

On  April  6,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  Item  35  of  the  1924  list  of  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Item  35,  1924 — Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  $27,000  00 

On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  Item  31  of  the  1924  list  of  additional  school  accommo- 
dations is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Item  31,  1924. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  of  twenty-four 
class-room  intermediate  school  $24,000  00 
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On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  May  18,  1925  (see 
pages  82-84),  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department;  for  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 
Strike  out  Item  17. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 

Roxbury :  Construction  of  domestic  science  bungalow  .       $5,000  00 

Ordered,  That  Item  30  of  the  1925  list  of  additional  school  accommo- 
dations is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Item  30,  1925. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit   (Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  $54,000  00 


On  July  20,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  four,  nays  none,  absent  one,  to  re- 
scind that  part  of  its  action  of  May  18,  1925  (page  82),  which  approved 
the  following  item  of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department, 
for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and 
for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston: 
South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine  class- 
room addition,   including  provision   for  Household 
Science  and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  $390,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327- 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  additional  appropriation  is  hereby 
made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations 
previously  authorized : 

Item  5,  1925. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston: 
South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine  class- 
room addition,  including  provision  for  Household 
Science  and  Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  $385,800  00 


The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  totaled  $3,000,000. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $206,986.07  has  been  provided 
by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous  years  as 
referred  to  in  a  foregoing  statement. 
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This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report. 

Summary. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  CREDITS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TRANSFERS. 


For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization  and  vocational  guid- 
ance: 


Salaries  of  instructors  . 

$9,071,997 

81 

268,330 

10 

Salaries  of  custodians  .... 

665,381 

41 

Fuel  and  light  

455,390 

00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

764,863 

43 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  cus- 

todians   

5,441 

15 

193,965 

03 

School  physicians  and  nurses  . 

147,800 

54 

Pensions  to  teachers  .... 

200,240 

15 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

55,980 

57 

 $11,829,390  19 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  ....  1,467,297  18 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .    3,000,000  00 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)      .      .      .      206,986  07* 


$16,503,673  44 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriation  made  for  "  Repairs  and  altera- 
tions, protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new 
lighting  fixtures"  ($1,467,297.18)  was  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as  follows: 


Carpentry  repairs 
Carpentry  alterations 
New  floors  . 
Hardware  . 
New  furniture  . 
Furniture  repairs 


Repairs  and  Alterations. 

$125,202  97 
208,381  32 
13,175  65 
420  00 
123,035  35 
58,494  83 


Carried  forward  .      .      .  .  $528,710  12  

*  This  item  does  not  include  transfers,  affecting  appropriations  made  during  the  financial 
year  1925. 
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Brought  forward  ...... 

$528,710 

12 

7,158 

25 

50 

New  clocks  

232 

07 

Clock  repairs     .  . 

1,365 

96 

Electric  clock  installation  .... 

1,134 

23 

Electric  clock  maintenance  .... 

2,953 

37 

Industrial  apparatus  installation  . 

2,102 

81 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance  . 

2,397 

55 

Manual   training    and    prevocational  in- 

stallation   

42,094 

56 

Manual  training  and  prevocational  main- 

tenance   

1,002 

60 

Reflectoscope  installation  .... 

904 

50 

Reflectoscope  maintenance  .... 

402 

90 

Rubber  treads  and  matting  .... 

6,419 

49 

Vacuum  cleaning  installation  .  ... 

606 

00 

Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance 

266 

00 

Agricultural  installation  

— 

New  blackboards  

1,261 

12 

Repairs  on  blackboards  

18,570 

31 

Plumbing  

120,732 

05 

Roofing   

44,489 

86 

Painting  

64,444 

51 

Glazing  ........ 

on  QQA 

Heating : 

Repairs  ........ 

95,332 

81 

Ventilation  

1,259 

13 

Care  of  Grounds : 

Gypsy  moths  

845 

00 

Planting  

18,279 

96 

Masonry  repairs  

63,822 

57 

Asphalt  and  concrete  

6,971 

50 

Catch-basins 

10,055 

86 

Grading  

9,606 

28 

Paving  

28,922 

57 

Plastering  

12,971 

48 

Waterproofing  

— 

Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation  . 

2,964 

55 

Bells  and  telephone  maintenance 

6,029 

70 

Locksmithing  

15,648 

18 

Electric  and  Gas  Work: 

Electric  light  installation  . 

64,415 

50 

Electric  light  maintenance  .... 

9,667 

82 

Gas  appliance  installation  .... 

1,061 

16 

Gas  appliance  maintenance 

2,484 

89 

Carried  forward 


$1,258,073  68 
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JjTOUyul  JOiWuiU,  .... 

SI  9^ft  073  Aft 

•IP  J.,i£Oo,U<  O  DO 

r  ire  x  roieciiuii. 

TTito  olorm  in cf  o  1 1 Q  f  lr^n 
X  lxe  HldllX!  lI15>l.d.l.l£Xl.lUU  . 

A  07Q  1 Q 
t,u/y  iy 

Fire  alarm  maintenance 

7  AQA  1ft 

Fire  escape  (new)  .... 

c;  1  OK  Aft 
0,xoO  4U 

rue  escape  ^repaxxk,; 

7  ^OA  Q7 

Xllc  cAllIlgUlSIlclo  .... 

9  000  1 7 

Fire  protection  .... 

i  to  I'k 

iviisceudiieous . 

Care  and  cleaning 

1,900  80 

Custodians'  supplies 

1,283  90 

FlagstafTs  

2,496  22 

Iron  and  wire  work 

16,377  03 

Motors  and  engines 

8,812  56 

Teaming  

5,133  79 

..       .  „ 
Administration  xijxpenses! 

©aianes,  employees 

«7fi  OQQ  C7 

^'i  1  q  riDO  TipncinT"! 

OdldllcS,  jJCXlolUXl  .... 

QA9  ^0 

nil  Vcl  llolllg  ..... 

4ft  t  00 

Automobile  expenses 

ft  ftQ7  77 
0,00/    /  / 

XJOllcI  IllftUI  dllLC  .... 

14A  9Q 

Care  and  cleaning 

QQ  00 

yy  uu 

C^QT'fcirAC    tva\7e* liner  PYTkPTTJpe 

3  Qft3  00 

Expert  services  .... 

9  19^  OO 

T^nrnitnrp 

-L  UII1H  UIC  ..... 

1  860  °3 

Postage   .      .      .      .      .  . 

^90  no 
ozu  uu 

X  1  lllllllg     .            .  . 

1  Q1 

X,^<JO  ox 

Stationery  

1,177  29 

Storehouse  

1,349  83 

Subscription  

.      .           28  50 

Sundries  

Telephone  

68  21 

Teaming  .      .  . 

$1,321,259  55 


99,195  80 


Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses       .      .    $1,420,455  35 
RENTS  AND  TAXES. 

Under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  rents 
and  taxes  are  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings. 


Academy  Hill  road,  75        .....  $450  00 

Boy  1st  on  street,  48    825  00 

Central  Square  Theatre      .            .      .-  100  00 

Centre  street,  701    2,291  63 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue   308  32 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain   1,200  00 


Carried  forward  $5,174  95 
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Brought  forward  

Franklin  Union  

First  Swedish  Methodist  Church  of  Boston 
Hanson  street,  1  . 
Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
La  Grange  street,  25 
Lamartine  street,  320  . 
Loew's  State  Theatre  . 
Moon  street  . 
Newbury  street,  174 
North  Bennet  street,  39 
Olympia  Theatre  . 
Saratoga  street,  66 
Tremont  Temple  . 
Washington  street,  5224  (West  Roxbury). 
Winthrop  street  M.  E.  Church 
Washington  street,  864-868  (city  proper) 
Washington-Essex  Building 
Wren  street,  70 

Total  rents  and  taxes 


$5,174 

95 

11,600 

00 

1,223 

33 

648 

00 

3,953 

00 

3,444 

21 

1,050 

00 

75 

00 

12,805 

00 

825 

00 

4,330 

50 

150 

00 

770 

00 

950 

00 

455 

00 

630 

00 

8,000 

00 

1,450 

00 

100 

00 

$57,633"  99 


Table  Showing  the  Preceding  Expenditures  by  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission Outlined  to  Conform  with  Orders  Passed  by  the  School 
Committee  Making  Appropriations  Providing  for  Particular 
Work  in  Certain  Schools  and  Districts  in  Addition  to  General 
Alterations  and  Repairs. 


Items. 


Expenditures. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
34. 
38. 

C. 


Administration  expenses  

Productiv  e  work  by  pupils  

G  un  racks  

Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Girls'  High  School  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Damon  

Boston  Trade  

Amos  Webster  

Grant  

Department  of  Evening  Schools  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  .  .  . 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Christopher  Gibson  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Parkman  

Rice  and  George  Bancroft  

Englisn  High  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

Lewis  

Lowell  

O.  W.  Holmes  

Theodore  Lyman  

Wells  

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

Washington  

Lunch  rooms  

West  End  District  

General  alterations  and  repairs  

Total  


§96,601  90 
7,187  75 
1,242  00 

32,252  49 
2,466  20 

19,543  28 
485  00 
4,207  93 
1,146  28 
3,047  69 
3,831  40 
3,302  35 
163  00 

11,633  54 
1,328  05 
2,116  50 

18,016  27 
3,751  76 
2,202  18 

11,013  33 
4,276  50 
4,783  85 
3,016  60 
3,187  87 
1,376  88 
399  85 

10,070  47 
385  00 
1,710  30 
566  50 

91,468  81 
6,341  51 
2,264  98 

19,176  29 
,045,891  04 


$1,420,455  35 
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INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils : 

Teachers  College   310,139  78 

Latin  and  high  schools   16,080  68 

Elementary  schools   377  80 

Boston  Clerical  School   486  51 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   29,580  45 

Boston  Trade  School   10,151  76 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes        .  810  40 

Continuation  School   17,996  88 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    ....  25  00 
Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Arts   1,869  24 

Evening  high  schools   309  50 

Evening  elementary  schools    ....  23  00 

Lip  reading  classes   166  56 

Tuition  of  rehabilitated  pupils  (from  the 

Commonwealth)   92  00 

Speech  improvement  classes  ....  19  36 
Summer  Review  elementary  schools  .  .  12  00 
Summer  Review  High  School  .  .  .  186  00 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  9,207  78 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   50,426  97 

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 
pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 

other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Common-  1,251  70 

wealth)    $149,213  37 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   1,966  26 

Smith  Fund   320  25 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 


Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) :  # 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 

the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August  % 

31,  1924   $37,501  37 

Boston  Trade  School: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 
31,  1924    60,254  01 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 
31,  1924    7,215  64 


Carried  forward 


8104,971.02  $151,711  88 
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Brought  forward  $104,971  02  $151,711  88 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    66,310  73 

Brighton  High  School  Co-operative  Course: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    5,767  65 

Charlestown    High    School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    15,394  99 

Dorchester     High    School  Co-operative 
Course: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    3,522  89 

Hyde    Park    High    School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    6,386  84 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1923,  to  August 

31,  1924    47,374  58 

Jamaica   Plain   High   School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department: 
Reimbursement  for  the  period  September 

1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924    .      .      .       2,734  57 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the    period    September    1,    1923,  to 

August  31,  1924    13,478  02 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the   period   September    1,    1923,  to 

August  31,  1924    2,046  09 

  267,987  38 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth),  3,726  03 
Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 

Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919)  23,591  54 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment   46,095  66 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)  .  226  83 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   260  25 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   4,882  02 


Carried  forward 


$498,481  59 
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Brought  forward  ..... 

$498  481  KQ 

Sale  of  car  tickets  . 

IjOOf?  oo 

Loan  of  musical  instruments  to  pupils,  and  instrumental 

instruction  to  pupils 

Reimbursement  from  Commonwealth,  conservation  of  eye- 

sight (chapter  229,  General  Acts  of  1919)  .... 

5  000  Of) 

Electric  current  used 

o  t  oo 

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools) 

2,594  11 

Manual  arts  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission 

238  00 

Royalties  ...... 

10  45 

Incidentals  .... 

274  89 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Sale  of  products,  etc.  .... 

17  308  13 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Sale  of  products  $3,384  74 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission      .        1,588  80 

4,973  54 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  sale  of  products 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

Sale  of  products,  etc.  ....... 

1,591  34 

Telephone  charges 

604  35 

Forfeited  advance  payments : 

Evening  high  schools  $3,370  00 

Evening  elementary  schools    ....        2,099  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   .      .          749  00 

Interest      .      .                                               273  05 

6,491  05 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  returns,  etc.,  from  games, 

4,694  90 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations  . 

11,020  09 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commis- 

680  70 

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers  

183  45 

Forfeiture  of  check  deposited  with  bid  

300  00 

Dog  licenses   $23,998  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs                                        4,955  8o 

1  Q  04.9  1  4. 

$579,475  31 

Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund 

$95  63 

420  00 

35  00 

lriH<!r>r>  SpViord  TTnnrl 

1,858  23 

168  75 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund  

1,174  26 

72  00 

$3,823  S7 

*  Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 
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Brought  forward   $3,823  87 

Charlestown  School  Fund   396  49 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   17  50 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund   18  38 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund   35  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund   35  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   41  26 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   31  75 

Devens  Infant  School  Fund   40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund   75  00 

Smith  Fund  *   320  25 

Stoughton  Fund  *   212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund     ....  75  00 

Prince  School  Fund   •    3  80 


$5,145  30 

The  income  of  each  of  the  above  funds  is  available  for 
and  limited  to  expenditures  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bequest  or  donation. 


Expenditures  Under  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund,  Income      ....  $268  84 

Eastburn  School  Fund,  Income   500  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund,  Income   49  15 

Gibson  School  Fund,  Income   3,353  41 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund,  Income   206  25 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund,  Income     .            .  2,786  03 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund,  Income    — 

Total                                                                 .  $7,163  68 


AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $267,987.38. 

This  sum  represents,  in  all  instances  except  one 
(Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  amounts  are  included  in  the 
income  statement  preceding. 


*  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes) : 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924     .  $37,501  37 

Boston  Trade  School: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  60,254  01 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes : 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  7,215  64 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  66,310  73 

Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  5,767  65 

Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  15,394  99 

Dorchester  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924     .  3,522  89 

High  Park  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  .  .  .  6,386  84 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Household  Arts  Department: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  .  .  .  47,374  58 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924     .      .      .        2,734  57 
Evening   Practical   Arts   Courses    (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  .      .      13,478  02 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1923,  to  August  31,  1924  2,046  09 


Total  $267,987  38 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  fourteen  activities  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  -  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legisla- 
tion, viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls  (including  day  and 
extension  classes),  Boston  Trade  School,  Boston  Trade 
School  Evening  Classes,  Continuation  School  (House- 
hold Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Continuation  School, 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses,  Day  Practical  Arts 
Classes,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Household  Arts 
Department),  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course,  Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative  Course, 
Dorchester  High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Brighton 
High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department  and  Unit 
Agricultural  Courses. 
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Net  Expenditures. 
Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 

yards,  etc.)   §12,769,323  05 

Deduct  total  income  (see  income  statement)      .      .      .  579,475  31 

Net  expenditures   $12,189,847  74 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)   4,317,824  77 

Total  net  expenditures  *   $16,507,672  51 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1925  and  1924-25,  exclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
expenditures  for  1925  has  previously  been  explained  in 
detail,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  Charter  amendment 
the  year  1925  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of 
the  usual  twelve-month  period: 


1925. 

1924-25. 

Decreases, 
1925. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 

Americanization     and  Vocational 

Guidance: 

$8,710,424  31 

$8,843,667  91 

$133,243  60 

Salaries  of  officers  

262,733  34 

258,762  85 

3,970  49t 

Salaries  of  custodians  

654,419  33 

655,170  38 

751  05 

Fuel  and  light  

376,659  90 

422,322  73 

45,662  83 

744,649  06 

845,747  13 

101,098  07 

Pensions  to  attendance   officers  and 

5,441  15 

5,935  80 

494  65 

custodians. 

Physical  education  

193,044  28 

184,965  84 

8,078  44T 

146,176  48 

154,814  62 

8,638  14 

Pensions  to  teachers  

127,956  15 

145,657  02 

17,700  87 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund.  . 

72,284  00 

85,649  66 

13,365  66 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

55,079  70 

59,796  51 

4,716  81 

Repairs    and    alterations,  protection 

1,420,455  35 

1,468,809  68 

48,35  33 

against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new 

furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 

ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures. 

Totals.  

$12,769,323  05 

$13,131,300  13 

$361,977  08 

*  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 


t  Increase. 
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PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter,  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
cient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908."  Under  this  act  the 
sum  of  $79,822.60  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  city  became  available  during  the  financial  year  and 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for 
paying  pensions  to  retired  teachers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
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1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the  Tax 
Levy. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 

Financial 
Year. 

From  the 
Tax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 

Paid  ever 
by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensions. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
Fund  Paid 
over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth.* 

1908-09 

$1,678  50 

$1,678 

50 

— 

1909-10 

8,075  12 

8,075 

12 

$119,181  08 

1910-11 

26,247  88 

26,247 

88 

39,946  77 

1911-12 

55,350  31 

55,350 

31 

12,420  53 

1912-13 

64,510  76 

64,510 

76 

5,681  66 

1913-14, 

72,012  76 

$880  43 

72,893 

19 

— 

1914-15  . 

73,854  36 

7,628  60 



81,482 

96 

— 

1915-16  

90,011  87 

— 

— 

90,011 

87 

15,741  25" 

1916-17 

Qfi  D9Q  Q7 

96,029 

97 

11,631  48 

1917-18 

104,347  95 

104,347 

95 

5,432  37 

$24,321  96 

1918-19    ,  , 

107,911  83 

2,870  55 

110,782 

38 

22,490  03 

1919-20 

106,325  73 

$10,066  86 

116,392 

59 

18,175  03 

1920-21 

104,324  02 

23,243  77 

127,567 

79 

10,450  65 

1921-22  

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783 

68 

17,590  83 

1922-23  

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035 

79 

21,704  83 

1923-24 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165 

60 

1924-25 

115,584  03 

30,072  99 

145,657 

02 

85,649  66 

1925  

120,417  55 

7,538  60 

127,956 

15 

72,284  00 

Totals  

$1,475,005  75 

$11,379  58 

$165,584  18 

$1,651,969  51 

$210,035  14 

$272,666  99 

Grand  total,  eighteen  years  (pensions  and  payments  to  Permanent  Fund)  $2,134,671  64 


*  Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  as  follows : 
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Salaries  of  instructors  

38,710,424 

31 

78.2 

262,733 

34 

2.3 

654,419 

33 

5.9 

Fuel  and.  li°°ht 

376  659 

90 

3  4 

744,649 

06 

6^7 

Physical  education  

193,044 

28 

1.7 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

146,176 

48 

1.3 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

55,079 

70 

0.5 

Total  

$11,143,186 

40 

100.0 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS,  GENERAL. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  supplies  and  incidentals  are  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Text-books   $161,886  35 

Supplementary  books   •  15,067  96 

Reference  books   15,326  01 

Rebinding  books   5,822  97 

Music  sheets   547  55 

Globes   310  40 

Maps      .   7,518  19 

Charts   321  48 

Science  apparatus,  supplies  and  incidentals     ....  15,099  02 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment   6,692  89 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades      ....  14,941  76 

Postage  expenses  of  principals   2,577  03 

Stationery  for  schools   75,908  65 

Other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals      ....  19,459  89 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  and  for  gardening  and  recreational 

handicraft  classes   53,817  75 

Manual  training  books   139  91 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  Mechanic  Arts 

High  School   5,025  16 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools 

(exclusive  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School)    ....  11,953  46 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools,  20,762  45 

Manual  training  supplies  (general  stock)   6,453  53 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools   35,374  40 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools      .      .  1,272  40 

Drawing  books  for  elementary,  intermediate  and  high  schools,  2S9  12 
Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)       .........  36  -34 


Carried  forward  $476,604  87 
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Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools   1,314  28 

Sewing  supplies  for  other  schools  and  classes         .      .      .  8,172  02 

Sewing  supplies  (general  stock)   3,688  46 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts  classes   185  41 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

high  schools)  ^   15,737  54 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new,  rentals  and 

repairs,  elementary  and  special  schools)  ....  1,724  22 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Continuation  School)   1,815  64 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Boston  Clerical  School)   2,556  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Latin  and 

high  schools   1,127  81 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Con- 
tinuation School   47  31 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Boston 

Clerical  School  '.      .      .      .  107  52 

Rifle  practice   1,154  10 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  visual  education  ....  8,321  24 
Cookery  supplies,  elementary  and  high  schools  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)   15,517  34 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools  and 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   7,359  86 

Pianos,  kindergartens   2,800  00 

Pianos,  special  classes   600  00 

Pianos,  rooms   4,025  00 

Piano,  hall   800  00 

Piano,  conservation  of  eyesight  class   300  00 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music  stands      .      .  1,750  88 

Orchestral  music   1,321  49 

Piano  covers  and  stools   100  45 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   1,943  80 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of  pianos    .      .      .  74  75 

Moving  pianos   259  00 

Printing  and  printing  stock   32,968  46 

Advertising  '   932  90 

Records,  proceedings  and  newspapers   5,345  00 

Office  supplies   4,862  20 

Office  equipment   1,870  77 

Office  printing                                                              .  2,899  40 

Office  postage   5,074  56 

Printing  and  other  expenses,  Journal  for  Character  Training,  2,254  21 

Expenses,  examiners  in  music   366  00 

Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement:  supplies,  2,944  51 

Custodians'  supplies   28,109  34 


Carried  forward  $647,036  34 
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Express  charges   3,276  17 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   16,684  80 

Tuition  of  pupils  attending  state-aided  industrial  schools 

and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  2,798  90 

Refunds  of  tuition  charges   94  80 

Transportation,  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  (except  street 

car  tickets)   1,373  88 

Car  tickets   17,091  49 

Diplomas  and  certificates   4,684  44 

Removing  ashes  and  snow    1,602  26 

Surety  bonds   85  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   683  90 

Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent  Fund  ....  2  50 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   1,049  29 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   2,523  00 

Services  of  actuary   200  00 

School  and  health  exhibits   100  99 

Telephone  and  telegraph   9,154  68 

Bath  expenses,  etc   2,790  56 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   166  60 

Improvement  and  promotional  courses  for  teachers      .      .  14,588  32 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants,  auditing  accounts  .  743  75 

Services  of  experts  to  Business  Manager   1,274  00 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc   1,467  16 

Sundries   4,201  30 

Automobile  mileage  for  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers     .  1,322  30 

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use   280  35 

Automobile  trucks  (2)   6,526  47 

Administration  Library  (books  and  supplies)  ....  883  10 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses  .  1,962  71 


Total  $744,649  06 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Physical  Education. 
Regular. 

Athletic -supplies  and  equipment       .      .  $13,096  59 


Military  drill  supplies  and  equipment  and  ex- 
penses of  annual  parade   8,450  66 

Automobile  mileage   94  08 

Gymnastics:  games  and  play  supplies  and  in- 
cidentals   2,369  78 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs       ....        1,041  00 
Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 
and  incidentals  1,071  13 


Carried  forward 


$26,574  95 
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Brought  forward  $26,574  95 

Playgrounds. 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs  ....  $12,534  96 
Games  and  play  supplies  and  incidentals  .      .        5,212  03 

Printing   121  80 

Certificates   67  85 

Automobile  mileage   180  00 

 18,116  64 

Total  $44,691  59 

*  - 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

School  Centers  ' .      $4,189  64 

Use  of  school  accommodations  for  various 

purposes   44  46 

Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals   196  47 

Car  tickets   100  00 

Automobile  mileage   160  00 

$4,690  57 

Debit  transfer  from  fuel  and  light     ...  6,000  00 

Total   $10,690  57 

Summary. 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  general  ....  '$744,649  06 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  physical  education  .  44,691  59 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  extended  use  of  the 

public  schools   10,690  57 

Total  $800,031  22 

FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 
From  February  1,  1925,  to  June  15,  1925,  coal  was 
purchased  under  contract  as  follows: 

Semi-bituminous  Coal. 

City  Fuel  Company:  City  Proper,  $6,20  per  ton;  South  Boston,  $6.20 
per  ton;  East  Boston,  $5.86  per  ton;  Roxbury,  $6.31  per  ton;  Dorchester, 
$6.40  per  ton;  Charlestown,  $6.06  per  ton;  Brighton,  $6.55  per  ton;  West 
Roxbury,  $6.81  per  ton. 

Doherty  Coal  Company:  Hyde  Park,  $6.49  per  ton. 

Anthracite  Coal. 
City  Fuel  Company:  City  Proper,  $13.90  per  ton;  South  Boston,  $13.90 
per  ton;  East  Boston,  $13.90  per  ton. 
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Hub  Coal  Company:  Roxbury,  $13.75  per  ton;  Dorchester,  $13.75 
per  ton. 

City  Fuel  Company:  Charlestown,  $13.90  per  ton;  Brighton,  $14.30 
per  ton. 

Hub  Coal  Company:  West  Roxbury,  $13.75  per  ton;  Hyde  Park,  $13.75 
per  ton. 

Beginning  June  16,  1925,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  coal  was  purchased  under  contract  as 
follows : 

Semi-bituminous  Coal. 
City  Fuel  Company,  $6.19  per  ton. 

Anthracite  Coal. 
City  Fuel  Company,  $13.20  per  ton. 

Owing  to  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  it 
was  impossible  for  the  contractor  to  furnish  American 
anthracite  coal  under  his  contract  and  permission  was 
given  to  him  to  substitute  other  fuel  for  American 
anthracite  coal.  The  contract  with  the  City  Fuel  Com- 
pany was  therefore  amended  and  Welsh  anthracite  coal 
and  egg  size  of  by-product  coke  furnished  to  the  schools 
during  the  strike. 

Welsh  anthracite  coal  was  purchased  at  $16.25  per 
net  ton  and  egg  size  of  by-product  CQke  purchased  at 
$13.50  per  net  ton.  In  addition,  an  amendment  was 
made  to  the  contract  to  purchase  500  tons  of  Welsh 
dry  semi-anthracite  coal  at  $15  per  net  ton  but  only  a 
part  of  this  quantity  was  used,  as  it  was  found  unsatis- 
factory for  heating  purposes. 

When  the  strike  came  to  an  end  these  agreements 
became  null  and  void  and  American  anthracite  coal 
was  furnished  at  the  contract  price,  viz.,  $13.20  per  ton. 


Fuel  and  Light  (Including  Electric  Current  for  Power). 


Semi- 
Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

American 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

Welsh 
Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

Coke. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

English 
Dry 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased. 

22,029.45 

5,454.65 

740.5 

152.9 

142 . 10 

$227, 19S  62 

Carried  forward  $227,198  62 
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Brought  forward   $227,198  62 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel    .      .  2,196  76 

Expenses  moving  coal   250  27 

423 1  cords  of  wood  "...  6,938  58 

$236,584  23 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 

quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements    .      .  280  94 

$236,303  29 

759,774.5  gallons  fuel  oil  $36,589  09 

Add  premium  allowed  contractor  on  account 
of  quality  of  oil  exceeding  contract  require- 
ments   25  44 


$36,614  53 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   670  23 

  35,944  30 

Total  $272,247  59 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities   2,270  41 

Net  total,  fuel  $269,977  18 

Light  and  Power. 
Electric  current  for  light  and  power  .      .      .   $101,239  67 

Gas  .  ■  *   8,552  39 

Mazda  lamps   620  25 

$110,412  31 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation, 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other  ac- 
tivities  .      .       3,729  59 

Net  total,  light  and  power   106,682  72 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light  (including  electric 

current  for  power)  $376,659  90 


METHOD    OF  APPORTIONING   COSTS   OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

In  the  appended  numbered  tables  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  costs  of  schools  and  of  all  other  activities  in 
operation  during  the  financial  year. 

The  costs  as  shown  on  the  other  tables  have  been 
recapitulated  on  Table  No.  1 :  The  costs  of  administra- 
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tion,  supervision  and  general  charges  have  been  included 
thereon.  Total  and  net  costs  may  therefore  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  No.  1. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  is,  briefly,  as 
follows  : 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an  office  or 
department  could  be  charged  directly  against  a  school 
or  group  of  schools,  it  has  been  so  charged.  For  the 
purposes  of  apportioning  residuary  costs,  the  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  financial  year 
has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  schools  such  as  evening 
schools  and  summer  schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  relative  average,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  such  teachers 
render  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered 
by  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
supervision  or  professional  control,  the  number  of 
teachers  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
departments  has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  some 
instances  the  cost  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
percentages  furnished  by  the  director  of  a  department. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  overhead  costs,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  of  course 
arbitrary.  There  are  other  methods  just  as  satisfac- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  basis  for  appor- 
tioning costs  of  overhead  charges.  Each  city  apparently 
has  a  plan  of  its  own. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment, has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools. 
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The  result  is  as  follows: 

$395,825  27 
149,213  37 

  $545,038  64 

Balance  Apportioned. 


Teachers  College   $344  37 

Latin  and  high  schools   7,335  01 

Elementary  schools   24,208  98 

Speech  Improvement  classes      ....  137  74 

Horace  Mann  School   137  75 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  classes       ...  68  87 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   413  24 

Boston  Trade  School   344  37 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  413  24 

Boston  Clerical  School   68  87 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School       ...  34  44 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       ....  68  87 

Summer  Review  High  School                       .  68  87 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools  .            .  206  62 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes       .      .  34  44 

Evening  high  schools    172  18 

Evening  elementary  schools       ....  344  37 

Evening  school  extension   34  44 

  34,436  67 


Total  income  $579,475  31 


Items  of  direct  credit 
Tuition  receipts 
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COSTS   OF   ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

ADMINISTRATION. 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


Salary  of  Superintendent   $9,833  33 

Salary  of  Secretary      .      .      .  5,038  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  «23,596  46 

Temporary  clerical  service   1,196  25 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  1,058  83 

Printing   457  15 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  469  49 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  61  07 

Postage   799  34 

Boston  Directory   15  00 

Lunches  for  assistants   6  80 

Expense  in  connection  with  distribution  of 

manuals  and  pamphlets   28  60 

Traveling  exDenses   — 

Books  and  subscriptions   15  00 

Typewriters  (3  old  machines  in  exchange)  .      .  305  00 

Incidentals   1  90 

 $42,882  22 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $99  00 

Salary  of  clerk   34  50 

Salary  of  custodian   123  00 

Printing   24  30 

  280  80 

Total  $43,163  02 


Business  Manager. 

Salary  of  Business  Manager       ....  $5,833  32 

Salary  of  Assistant  Business  Manager  .  .  3,291  60 
Salary  of  Domestic  Engineer  (from  December 

16,  1925)   166  66 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .            .  32,605  12 

Temporary  clerical  service  .      .      .      .      .  1,681  00 

Temporary  bookbinder   566  65 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants     .      .  16,371  46 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  trucks  .  3,384  32 
Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply 

room   2,435  00 


Carried  forward 


$66,335  13 
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Brought  forward  

Account  books  

Surety  bonds  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Typewriters  (4  oid  machines  in  exchange) 
Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .  . 
Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 

Printing  and  binding  

Postage  

Mimeographing  specifications  . 
Adding  machine  (old  machine  in  exchange) 
Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Manager  . 
Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants 

Car  tickets  

Lunches  for  assistants  

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 

Incidentals  

Supply  Room. 

General  supplies  

Equipment  

Car  fares       .  •  

Expressage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 

Printing  

Postage  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

Account  books  

Lunches  for  assistants  

Incidentals  

Automobile  Trucks  (2.) 

One  2\  ton  truck  

One  lj  ton  truck  

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes) 

Gasoline  

Lubricants  

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts .... 
Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  .      .      .  . 

Registration  fee  

Incidentals  

Ford  Truck.  * 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  . 

Gasoline  

Lubricants  

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts 

Carried  forward  


$66,335  13 
397  75 
75  00 
4  90 
297  75 
809  21 
317  34 
354  35 
693  75 

427  00 
200  00 
6  40 
38  00 
31  75 
14  64 
12  32 
 $70,015  29 

$391  17 
197  52 
17  55 
2,047  61 
142  29 
87  80 
120  28 
59  16 
22  25 

22  48 

 3,108  11 


$4,352  20 
2,174  27 
123  80 
211  93 
26  55 
83  24 
4  00 
8  00 
11  68 

  6,995  67 

$20  85 
30  11 
6  36 
156  51 


$213  83    $80,119  07 


*  Used  at  Agricultural  Department  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
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Brought  forward   $213  83    $80,119  07 

Garage  rental   90  00 

Registration  fee   4  00 

 —         307  83 


Total  $80,426  90 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $3,831  00 

Salary  of  stenographer   1,668  33 

Temporary  clerical  service  .      .            .      .  106  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  19  41 

Postage   126  30 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  108  68 

Car  tickets  for  custodians   20  00 

Incidentals   — 

  $5,879  72 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $100  70 

Gasoline   105  08 

Registration  fee   15  00 

Lubricants   40  90 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs        ...  78  23 

Incidentals   — • 

 —         339  91 


Total  $6,219  63 


Assistant  Superintendents. 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)        .  $34,999  92 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  9,638  71 

Temporary  clerical  service   72  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  560  19 

Typewriters  (1  old  machine  in  exchange)        .  115  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  423  04 

Postage  .    227  88 

Boston  Directory   15  00 

Printing   107  80 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      .      .      .  1  20 
Traveling  expenses,  conventions        .      .      .  500  60 
Traveling  expenses  of  Assistant  Superintend- 
ents visiting  candidates    .....  2  50 

Car  tickets   35  00 

Books  and  magazine  subscriptions    ...  36  00 

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage     .      .      .  102  84 

Incidentals   36 


Total 


$46,83S  04 
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Board  of  Apportionment. 

Salaries  of  clerks  $2,427  22 

Office  supplies  '.  7  50 

Postage  .   18  00 

Printing  .    40  10 

Total  $2,492  82 


The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent, 
Assistant  Superintendents  and  the  Business  Manager. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

Salary  of  Chief  Examiner   $4,389  00 

Salaries  of  examiners   6,732  18 

Salaries  of  clerks   4,116  36 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     ....  73  50 

Office  supplies   383  93 

Telephone   211  52 

Car  tickets   3  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  20  90 

Printing   167  55 

Postage   220  60 

Supplies  for  examinations    .      .      .            .  171  50 

Assistance  at  examinations   2,523  00 

Incidentals   6  14 


Total  $19,019  18 


Administration  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian   $1,741  97 

Boston  Directory   10  00 

Office  supplies      .......  37  38 

Postage                                                   .  33  00 

Telephone   52  88 

Books  and  subscriptions   804  51 

Printing   9  00 

Binding   33  45 

Incidentals   5  78 

Total  $2,727  97 


Administration  Account,  Other  Items. 
Administration  Building: 

Salary  of  Custodian  $10,431  77 

Fuel   1,129  01 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power     .  4,241  20 

Towels   325  84 


Carried  forward  $16,127  82 
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Brought  forward '  

Custodians'  supplies  

Supplies  for  offices  

Washing  windows  

Ice  

Incidentals  

Common  Street  Building   (partly  used  for 
administration  purposes) : 

Salary  of  custodian  

Fuel  •■'  . 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 

Gas  

Custodians'  supplies  

Ice  

Towels  

Dartmouth  Street: 
Salary  of  custodian  .      .  . 

Fuel  

Electric  light  

•Towels       .  .  

Custodians'  supplies  

Ice  

Water  cooler  bottle  

Incidentals  

School  Committee : 
Stationery  and  office  supplies 
Postage      .      .      .  . 

Printing  

Books  and  subscriptions  .  . 

Telephone  and  telegraph        .      .      .  . 

Refreshments  

Services  of  handwriting  expert 

Incidentals  

General  Expense : 
Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Manager  and 

Secretary  

Automobile  hire  

Codification  of  School  Laws  of  City  of  Boston, 
Incidentals  '. 

Custodians'  Trial  Board: 
Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings, 
Salary,  clerical  assistant  


$16,127  82 
323  04 
154  73 
250  00 
268  35 
13  66 

  817,137  60 


$1,514  54 
323  84 
307  16 
4  46 
7  29 
24  00 
20  25 
 2,201  54 

$665  14 
247  60 
105  50 
48  75 
1  10 
24  00 
1  75 

  1,093  84 

$21  11 
217  85 
12  00 
4  00 
51  35 
526  40 
150  00 
7  50 

  990  21 


$632  19 
274  85 
50  00 

  957  04 

$9  00 

  9  00 


Carried  forward 


$22,389  23 
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Brought  forward  '  -  .      .     $22,389  23 

Administration  Printing: 

Minutes  $6,232  35 

Index  to  minutes   750  00 

Binding  documents   432  96 

Teachers'  examinations   2,898  00 

Manuals   3,044  59 

Pay  rolls  and  certifications     ....  176  90 

Bills  and  statements   327  40 

Purchase  order  blocks   3S9  00 

Book  labels   500  00 

Requisition  blocks   94  15 

Teachers  College,  Latin,  high,  intermediate, 

elementary  and  special  schools  .      .      .  280  00 

High  schools   1,354  70 

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools   70  00 

Latin,  high  and  industrial  schools        .  172  25 
Latin,   high,   intermediate   and  industrial 

schools   356  00 

Latin,  high,  elementary  and  trade  schools  470  23 
Latin  and  high   schools  and  elementary 

schools   11  25 

Latin  and  high  schools   194  75 

Latin,  high,  elementary,  intermediate  and 

special  schools   93  00 

High  and  elementary  schools  ....  58  25 

Intermediate  schools   250  25 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   .  510  65 

Elementary  schools    1,877  75 

Vacation  schools   61  25 

Summer  Review  high  school  ....  63  10 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools  149  30 

Summer  Review  schools   84  25 

\  Summer  Review  and  vacation  schools  .  8  55 

Business  Manager's  report     ....  2,029  24 

Superintendent's  report   1,789  50 

Special  sjdlabuses  for  drawing  and  manual 

training    897  20 

Organization  and  administration  of  inter- 
mediate schools   307  00 

Proposals  for  furnishing  supplies  to  schools,  .      1,284  65 
Circular   of   information   on    courses  for 

teachers,   118  45 

Circular  of  information  on  examinations, 

certification  and  appointment  of  teachers,  458  50 

Special  syllabus  in  art  for  high  schools        .  224  60 
Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  salary 

schedule   122  80 


Carried  forward  $28,142  82    $22,389  23 
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Brought  forward            .      .      .      .      .  $28,142  82    $22,389  23 

Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  books, 

and  other  supplies  used  in  schools     .      .  48  40 

Boston  spelling  list                   .                  .  175  00 

List  of  books  added  to  Administration  Library,  67  00 
Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   295  60 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries     ....  75  35 

Annual  statistics   982  25 

Boston  reading  list   2,026  75 

List  of  eligible  candidates    .      .      .      .      .  415  75 
Stationery  schedule  for  use  of  principals  and 

directors   60  95 

Stock  for  printing   745  31 

Miscellaneous   242  33 

  33,277  51 


Total   $55,666  74 


SUPERVISION  OR  PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Salary  of  Director                          .      .      .  $3,313  42 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director     .      .      .  2,885  92 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....  9,897  30 

Salary  of  clerk   999  83 

Temporary  clerical  service  .      .      .      .      .  48  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  104  47 

Printing  .    181  10 

Postage   .   85  06 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  158  67 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .      .  1  94 

Car  tickets                                               .  282  20 

Books  and  subscriptions      .      .      .            .  54  80 

Auto  mileage   48  24 


Total      ..."  $18,060  95 

Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (2)   $5,267  39 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  12  65 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  52  88 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  12  84 

Car  tickets   85  00 

Printing   5  10 

Postage   6  00 

Incidentals   13 


Total 


$5,441  99 
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Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion  and 

Educational  Measurement  .... 
Salary  of  research  assistant  .... 

Salaries  of  clerks  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange) 
Printing  age  progress  charts  and  manual  of 

directions  

Lantern  slides  

Office    supplies    and    equipment  . 

Postage  

Printing  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

Car  tickets  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 
Incidentals  


$3,224 

no 

28 

1,962 

An 

00 

z,U7o 

i  a 
lb 

ai  er 
915 

AA 

00 

37 

50 

924 

50 

11 

00 

74 

78 

42 

03 

4 

00 

105 

76 

10 

00 

15 

72 

5 

24 

Educational  Measurement. 


Printing  . 
Tests 

Incidentals 


Total 


$1,869  28 
22  95 
25  98 


$9,404  97 


1,918  21 
$11,323  18 


Department  of  Vocational 
Salary  of  Director 
Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors 
Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants 
Temporary  Vocational  Assistants 
Salaries  of  clerks  . 
Temporary  clerical  service  . 
Pupil  clerical  assistance 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  .... 
Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange) 
Car  fares  for  vocational  assistants 
Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  . 
Allowance  for  auto  mileage  . 
Books  and  subscriptions 
Incidentals  


Guidance. 
$3,331  00 
10,282  32 
13,976  14 
240  00 
2,621  66 
75  00 
80  10 
226  39 
193  60 
177  00 
495  81 
42  50 
30  00 
11  10 
40  75 


30  00 
03 


Total 


$31,853  40 
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Department  of  Manual  Arts 
Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts  (from 

March  23,  1925)    ......  $3,355  01 

Salary  of  Associate  Director      ....  3,785  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....  9,769  99 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts     .  4,807  80 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts      .      .  22,630  05 
Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts   1,965  10 

Salaries  of  clerks   5,432  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   408  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  368  40 

Printing   116  80 

Postage   296  23 

Books  and  subscriptions   17  25 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .  "  .  317  22 

Insurance  on  drawing  materials        .      .      .  19  36 

Auto  mileage   211  87 

Car  tickets   445  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  46  64 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged  .      .  316  86 

Schedule  of  visits   106  75 

Manual  training  supplies  not  otherwise  charged,  136  52 

Mimeograph   215  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service     .  '    .      .  3  54 

Plates,  prints,  slides  and  photographs      .  3  50 

Electrotype  of  Bulletin  subjects        .      .      .  103  24 

Incidentals   4  46  ' 


Total  $54,881  92 

Department  of  Musjc. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....  $3,903  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....  17,046  98 

Salaries  of  Assistants   21,678  86 

Temporary  Assistants .        .....  305  25 

Salaries  of  Musical  Instrument  Instructors     .  7,573  62 

Supervisors  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps     .      .  3,278  80 

Temporary  Instructor,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  291  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (one  on  part  time)  .      .      .  1,386  12 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .       '•           .  332  50 

Car  tickets                                               .  420  00 

Printing   147  00 

Postage   88  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  105  74 
Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils   366  00 


Carried  forward  $56,922  87 
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Brought  forward   $56,922  87 

Printing,  outside  study  of  music       ...  79  50 

Music  supplies   79  53 

Music  sheets   2  16 

Mimeograph  '  200  25 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage   292  88 

Rental  of  orchestral  music   43  00 

Printing  inventory  of  musical  instruments      .  22  20 

Incidentals   4  88 


Total  $57,647  27 


Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .      .  $3,269  47 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,540  93 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)           .      .  834  16 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     .      .      .      .  51  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  77  96 

Car  tickets     .      .      .            .      .  •    .  45  00 

Printing   56  80 

Postage   78  02 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  52  87 

Incidentals                                                .  — 


Total   $7,006  21 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts     *   $3,304  63 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....  4,926  65 
Salary  of  First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts  (assigned 

part  time)   534  20 

Salary  of  teacher  (assigned  to  mothercraft 

classes)             .     •   690  96 

Salaries  of  clerks   1,568  33 

Temporary  clerical  assistance     ....  72  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .  147  70 

Car  tickets   122  00 

Printing   20  25 

Postage   43  88 

Telephone  switchboard  charges   52  87 

Incidentals   — 

Total  '  $11,483  47 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Special  Classes  $3,331  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  834  17 


Carried  forward  $4,165  17 
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Brought  forward  §4,165  17 


Temporary  clerical  assistance 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges 
Car  tickets  .... 
Incidentals  .... 


33  00 
69  81 
66  30 
45  00 
52  87 
95  00 
1  30 


Total 


§4,528  45 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  .            .  §3,521  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .  498  42 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  77  65 

Printing   13  85 

Postage   18  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        .      ..  69  92 

Car  tickets   120  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .      .  24  48 


Total 


Director  of  Penman 


SHir. 


Salary  of  Director  .... 

§3,111 

00 

Assistant  Director  .... 

2,465 

00 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  . 

401 

68 

Temporary  assistant  .... 

337 

50 

Salary  of  clerk  

931 

66 

Temporary  clerical  assistance 

201 

22 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 

148 

60 

Car  tickets  

161 

30 

4 

50 

Photographs  and  prints 

42 

00 

Books  and  subscriptions 

12 

00 

Slides      .      .      .      .  . 

96 

90 

Postage  

70 

00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 

.      .  54 

47 

Incidentals   

3 

59 

$4,343  32 


Total 


§8.041  42 


Department  of  Evening  Schools. 


Salary  of  Director  of  Evening  Schools 
Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes 

Salaries  of  clerks  

Temporary  clerical  services 
Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Carried  forward  


§4,125  00 
420  00 
4,764  50 
36  00 
251  64 

§9,597  14 
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Brought  forward   $9,597  14 

Car  tickets   14  30 

Printing   104  60 

Postage   128  00 

Business  directory   10  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  33  20 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  256  35 

Incidentals   64 

  $10,144  23 

For  Evening  Schools: 

Printing,  evening  high  schools      .      .      .  $207  90 

Printing,  evening  elementary  schools    .      .  67  95 
Printing,    evening    high    and  elementary 

schools   71  81 

Printing,  evening  high  and  trade  schools  57  00 
Printing,   evening   elementary   and  trade 

schools   69  00 

Printing,  for  all  evening  schools      ...  67  55 

Diplomas  and  certificates       ....  154  60 

  695  81 

Total  $10,840  04 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Salary  of  Director   $461  24 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time  J   498  42 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  29  18 

Postage                                       .            .  18  00 

Car  tickets   25  00 

Telephone   78  77 

Total  $1,110  61 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 
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$4,095 

00 

Salary  of  Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education  (from  Sept.  28) . 

1,264 

80 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  (from  Sept.  28) . 

1,078 

SO 

2,215 

00 

3,217 

65 

1,898 

22 

Temporary  clerical  service  

210 

00 

Carried  forward  

$13,979  47 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
Department  of  Physical  Education. —  Concluded. 
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Brought  forward  

Salary  of  custodian,  play  teachers'  meetings,  etc  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Typewriters  (2  old  machines  in  exchange)  

Printing  and  binding  

Postage  

Supplies,  etc.,  physical  training  demonstration  

Supplies  for  rifle  practice  

Repairs  to  muskets  

Switchboard  charges  

Telegrams  and  messenger  sen-ice  

Incidentals  .  

Car  tickets  

Athletic  certificates  and  military  diplomas  

Playground  certificates  

Senices,  printing  and  supplies  for  athletic  meets  

Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies,  etc.,  for  annual  drills 

Printing  for  schools  

Basket  ball  goals  

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock  

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage  

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Incidentals,  playgrounds  

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)   $3  70 

Gasoline   152  76 

Registration   15  00 

Lubricants   19  60 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs,  etc   130  09 

Garage  rental   97  00 

Incidentals  


$13,979  47 
40  80 
35  00 
100  00 
148  65 
132  50 
15  00 


30  OS 
193  00 
517  71 
7  35 
1,011  00 
1,791  98 
69  40 
120  00 
11  93 
274  08 
221  00 


Totals. 


$18,69S  95 


Total. 


$19,474  78 
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SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 
Department  of  School  Hyoiene. 


c  a 
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School  Physicians. 
Salary  of  Director  of  School  Hygiene  (from  May  11,  1925). 

Salary  of  Acting  Director  

Salary  of  Medical  Inspector  

Salaries  of  physicians  assigned  to  certificating  office  

Salary  of  physicians  (Schick  tests)  

Salary  of  clerk  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Transportation  of  pupils  to  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  

Postage  

Messenger  service  and  telegrams  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Printing  

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)  

Auto  mileage  

Supplies  for  tests  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  ,  

Towels  

Incidentals  

Nurses. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office  

Salary  of  temporary  nurses  

Salaries  of  nurses  for  Schick  tests  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Nurses'  time  books  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Incidentals  


Totals. 


$3,833  33 
1,163  87 
2,334  00 
1,700  86 
1,408  41 
1,668  34 
30  00 


2,231  00 
1,428  69 
1,103  77 
138  17 


$17,040  44 


$95  74 
1,370  00 

190  00 
12  10 

105  74 

296  95 
60  00 
27  04 
10  55 

126  00 
12  00 


68  94 
5  99 

72  50 
173  00 
200  00 
854  00 


$3,680  55 


Total . 


$20,720  99 
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GENERAL  CHARGES. 
Department  of  Attendance. 


Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer    .      .      .  $2,943  00 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  ....  60,668  07 

Salaries  of  Temporary  Attendance  Officers     .  456  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,478  66 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  74  2^ 

Printing   227  95 

Postage   337  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  52  87 

Car  tickets   1,655  00 


Traveling  expenses  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  195  33 

Incidentals   — 

  $69,088 


Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 


Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .      .  $2,618  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,620  67 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  11  64 

Telephone   26  20 

Printing   68  65 

Postage   49  25 

Car  tickets   110  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors       .      .  170  00 

Incidentals   — 

  4,674 


Total   $73,762  51 


General  Account. 


Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian        .      .  $1,375  00 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged   .  160  26 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel  2,178  76 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,937  80 

Services  of  actuary   200  00 

Heating  and  care  of  gymnasium  for  drill  pur- 
poses and  class  day  exercises,  Hyde  Park 

Municipal  Building         .                  .      .  510  00 

Premium  on  fuel  oil   25  44 

Measuring  wood   18  00 

Cost  of  moving  and  turning  coal                   .  225  77 

Advertising   926  40 

Diplomas  and  certificates   4,014  26 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   504  98 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

schools   259  69 


Carried  forward 


$12,336  36 
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Brought  forward   $12,336  36 

Books,  supplies  and  car  tickets  sold  out  of 

stock   1,595  29 

Supplies  used  as  samples   10  47 

Exhibits   79  92 

Insurance  on  school  exhibits      .      .      .  21  25 

Removing  ashes   1,611  76 

Permits  to  keep  fuel  oil  and  gasolene       .  82  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   15,584  62 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city     .      .      .  1,100  18 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop       .      .  264  64 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   .  34  85 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Vocational  Schools,  249  75 
Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Schools      ........  512  50 

Tuition,     paid     Massachusetts  Industrial 

Schools   70  00 

Tuition,  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils  in 

other  cities  and  towns   1,667  16 

Rebate  on  tuition  charges   94  80 

Printing  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 

Journal  of  Character  Training  .  .  .  2,254  66 
Books  and  supplies  furnished  South  Depart- 
ment, Boston  City  Hospital  ....  89  37 
Cleaning  windows,  Washington  School     .      .  80  00 

Car  tickets  for  bookbinder   40  00 

Supplies  for  bookbinder   102  95 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Manager  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc   1,274  00 

Short  postage   27  47 

Transportation  in  connection  with  June  17th 

celebration   55  00 

Salaries  of  custodians,  promotional  and  im- 
provement courses  for  teachers  .  .  .  1,143  33 
Conducting   promotional   and  improvement 

courses  for  teachers   14,287  00 

Supplies  for  promotional  and  improvement 

courses   391  84 

Moving  supplies  for  Continuation  School  .  133  88 
Moving   supplies   from   Bennett   School  to 

Winship  School   210  05 

Moving  supplies  at  Julia  Ward  Howe  School 

for  drill  purposes   69  60 

Moving  and  replacing  supplies  at  Dorchester 

High  Schools  for  Girls   81  60 

Barrels,  cans,  etc.   241  35 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools   .      .  5,110  26 

Incidentals   8  96 


Carried  forward 


$60,916  87 
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Brought  forward  $60,916  87 

Credits : 

Discount  allowed  on  electric  current  for 
light   $1  53 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   18  35 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below  standard 
requirements   951  17 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  ac- 
count of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below 
standard  requirements        ....  872  20 

Cash  discounts  2,261  48 

  4,104  73 

$56,812  14 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 
Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools . . 
Salary  of  clerk  

$3,361  00 
1,287  00 
2  00 
4  42 
65  90 
50  00 
37  50 
160  00 
105  74 

$10  49 
72  00 

Printing  and  advertising  

Totals  

$5,073  56 

$82  49 

Total  

$5,156  05 
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Summary. — ■  Cost   of   Administration,   Supervision   and  General 

Charges. 


Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total. 

$43,163  02 
80,426  90 
6,219  63 
46,838  04 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
55,666  74 

- 

$43,163  02 
80',426  90 
6,219  63 
46,838  04 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
55',666  74 

$256,554  30 

- 

$256,554  30 

$18,060  95 
5,441  99 

$18,060  95 
5,441  99 

11,323  18 
31,853  40 
54  881  92 
57,647  27 
7,006  21 

— 

11.323  18 
31,853  40 
54,881  92 
57,647  27 
7,006  21 

11,483  47 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 

11,483  47 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 

10,840  04 

10,840  04 

19,474  76 
20,720  99 
73,762  51 
56,812  14 

19,474  76 
20,720  99 
73,762  51 
56,812  14 

5,156  05 

5,156  05 

$402,488  68 

$402,488  68 

$659,042  98 

$659,042  98 

Administration. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Business  Manager  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Examiners  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Library  

Administration  account,  other  items 


Supervision  or  Professional  Control. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation 

and  Measurement  

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Supervision,  Department  of  Manual  Arts .  . 

Supervision,  Department  of  Music  

Supervision,  Department  of  Kindergartens, 
Supervision,    Department    of  Household 

Science  and  Arts  

Supervision,  Department  of  Special  Classes, 

Commercial  Co-odinator  

Director  of  Penmanship  

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 
Supervision,     Department     of  Evening 

Schools  

Supervision,     Department     of  Physical 

Education  

Supervision,  Department  of  School  Hygiene, 

Department  of  Attendance*  

General  Account  

Supervision,  Department  of  Extended  Use 

of  the  P.blic  Schools  

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervi- 
sion and  general  charges  


Including  supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 


Summary  of  Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision 
and  General  Charges  to  Schools,  Groups  of  Schools  and 
Activities. 

$4,966  17 
129,647  99 
458,522  82 
1,355  09 
984  79 
1,997  06 
1,219  79 
5,376  82 
4,962  20 
8,704  82 


Teachers  College  .... 
Latin  and  high  schools 
Elementary  and  intermediate  schools 
Speech  Improvement  classes 
Boston  Clerical  School 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 
Horace  Mann  School  . 
Trade  School  for  Girls  . 
Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes 
Continuation  School,  compulsory 


Ca  rricd  forward 


$617,737  55 
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Brought  forward  .... 
Day  School  for  Immigrants 
Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic- 
Summer  Review  High  School 
Summer  Review  elementary  schools 
Vacation  schools  .... 
Recreational  Handicraft  Classes 

Gardening  

Evening  high  schools  . 
Evening  elementary  schools 
Evening  school  extension 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes 
Day  Practical  Arts  classes  . 
Park  playgrounds  .... 
Schoolyard  playgrounds 
School  centers  .... 
Use  of  school  accommodations  . 

Total  


\rts 


$617,737  55 
3,150  26 
382  50 
752  86 
2,231  55 
1,741  02 


6,140  97 
11,463  20 
831  07 
548  10 
1,420  02 
3,935  86 
3,551  97 
4,382  64 
773  41 

$659,042  98 


TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  switchboard,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
respective  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  instru- 
ments thereon  connected  to  the  switchboard. 


Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Operation. 


Salaries  of  operators 
Switchboard  rental 
Trunk  lines 
Metallic  circuits  . 
Telephone  sets 
Listings  .... 
Service  connection  charges 
Exchange  service  . 
Excess  calls 
Toll  calls  and  messages 
Incidentals 


81,652  73 
40  62 
171  42 
73  53 
276  09 
3  83 


1,234  IS 
126  30 
15  48 


$3,594  IS 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 
Superintendent  and  Secretaiy    ....         S370  23 

Business  Manager   317  34 

Supply  room   52  88 


Carried  forward 


8740  45 
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Brought  forward   $740  45 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   105  76 

Assistant  Superintendents   423  04 

Administration  Library   52  88 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training      .      .  158  67 

Primary  Supervisors   52  88 

Board  of  Examiners   211  52 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   105  76 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance       .      .  317  22 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      .      .      .      .  317  22 

Department  of  Music  ......  105  74 

Department  of  Evening  Schools       .      .      .  211  48 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  52  87 

Department  of  Kindergartens    ....  52  87 

Department  of  Special  Classes   ....  52  87 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   52  87 

Director  of  Penmanship   52  87 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages         .  52  87 

Department  of  Physical  Education   .      .      .  158  64 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  ....  105  74 

Department  of  Attendance   52  87 

Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools   105  74 

School  Committee   51  35 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1925 
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Stock  Balance,  1925. 
Debit. 

Inventory  January  31, 1925: 

Books    $9,322  59 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  11,038  11 

Drawing  supplies   3,920  06 

Kindergarten  supplies   3,014  58 

Custodians'  supplies      .        ....  7,543  37 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  34,200  99 

Sewing  supplies   815  95 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades    .  3,966  59 

Cookery  supplies   210  73 

Science  supplies   27  12 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses    .  1,881  97 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,525  75 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   13  32 

 $79,481  13 

Receipts,  1925: 
Purchases : 

Books   $7,537  08 

Manual  training  supplies    ....  7,311  78 

Drawing  supplies   5,826  35 

Kindergarten  supplies  .      .      .   '  .      .  6,251  80 

Custodians'  supplies   22,492  65 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .  106,073  31 

Sewing  supplies   3,755  90 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  14,505  17 

Cookery  supplies   882  19 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  purses  .  1,319  92 

Physical  education  supplies       .*  7,306  38 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   150  00 

Science  supplies   19  00 

  183,431  53 

From  schools: 

Books   $244  13 

Manual  training  supplies                         .  310  99 

Drawing  supplies   71  80 

Kindergarten  supplies   11  10 

Custodians'  supplies   48  48 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  424  21 

Sewing  supplies   41 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades    .  20  60 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  7  35 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  191  07 

  1,330  14 

Overcharges : 

Drawing  supplies  overcharged  to  schools  $987  71 

Custodians'  supplies  overcharged  to  schools  .  560  64 

Sewing  supplies  overcharged  to  schools       .  237  78 
Educational  material  for  first  three  grades 

overcharged  to  schools        ...  76  26 
Kindergarten  supplies  overcharged  to  schools,  328  99 
School  physicians  and  nurses'  supplies  over- 
charged to  schools   303  85 

  2,495  23 


Total   $266,738  03 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Stock  Balance,  1925. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions : 

Books   $6,849  99 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  9,338  39 

Drawing  supplies   6,988  90 

Kindergarten  supplies   7,477  52 

Custodians'  supplies   24,530  44 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  103,156  34 

Sewing  supplies   3,710  86 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades    .  15,665  28 

Cookery  supplies   930  35 

Science  supplies   12  89 

Physical  education  supplies          *  6,676  92 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  2,133  67 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   87  50 

  $187,559  05 

Undercharges : 
Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  under- 
charged to  schools             ....  $5,770  67 
Manual  training  supplies  underchanged  to 

schools   1,709  61 

Cookery  supplies  undercharged  to  schools   .  39  42 
Physical  education  supplies  undercharged  to 

schools   85  79 

  7,605  49 

Inventory,  December  31,  1925: 

Books   $10,253  81 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  7,612  88 

Drawing  supplies   3,817  02 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,128  95 

Custodians'  supplies   6,114  70 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  31,771  50 

Sewing  supplies   1,099  18 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  2,903  34 

Cookery  supplies   123  15 

Science  supplies   33  23 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses     .  1,379  42 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  4,260  49 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

school                                                 .  75  82 


71,573  49 


Total  $266,738  03 


Note. — The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


Summary  of  Costs  Checking  Total  Expenditures.* 


Costs 

Exclusive  of 

Costs  with 

Administration 

Costs  of 

1  (_  Li 

Supervision 

Administration, 

Tuition 

and  General 

Supervision 

Receipts  and 

Charges 

and  General 

Other  Income 

and  with 

Charges 

Deducted. 

Direct  Income 

Added. 

Deducted. 

Teachers  College  

Latin  and  High  Schools  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

Horace  Mann  School  

Afternoon  Lip  Reading  Classes  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes  

Compulsory  Continuation  School  

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Summer  Review  High  School  

Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools  

Vacation  Schools  

Evening  High  Schools  

Evening  Elementary  Schools  

Evening  School  Extension  

BoBton  Trade  School,  evening  classes  

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  

Gardening  Classes  

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes  

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  

Park  Playgrounds  

Schoolyard  Playgrounds  

Extended  Use  of  the  public  schools: 

School  centers  

Use  of  school  accommodations  


$132,552  44 
2,334,249  64 
7,019,039  19 
33,792  54 
29,411  53 
12,511  74 
44,620  32 
747  67 
48,164  46 
38,892  14 
71,484  96 
7,480  23 
6,152  21 
9,394  82 
29,927  77 
23,290  79 
60,326  61 
78,202  34 
2,310  55 
5,352  92 
394  71 
16,179  94 
3,077  24 
362  29 
44,875  08 

34.373  93 

36.374  06 
2,636  72 


$137,518  61 
2,463,897  63 
7,477,562  01 
35,147  63 
30,396  32 
14,508  80 
45,840  11 
747  67 
53,541  28 
43,854  34 
80,189  78 
10,630  49 
6,534  71 
10,147  68 
32,159  32 
25,031  81 
66,467  58 
89,665  54 
3,141  62 
5,901  02 
1,814  73 
16,179  94 
3,077  24 
362  29 
48,810  94 
37,925  90 

40,756  70 
3,410  13 


$126,834  46 
2,438,665  24 
7,446,842  58 
34,898  53 
29,840  94 
14,474  36 
Cr.  4,724  61 
581  11 
21,909  79 
33,358  21 
60,806  92 
10,536  62 
4,665  47 
9,892  81 
31,940  70 
25,031  81 
65,837  91 
59,724  65 
3,107  18 
5,056  18 
1,814  73 
16,179  94 
3,077  24 
362  29 
48,810  94 
37,925  90 

40,756  70 
3,410  13 


Totals. 


Add  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 
charges  


$10,126,178  84 
659,042  98 


$10,785,221  82 


$10,571,618  73 


Total  

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition) . 

Net  total  

Net  total  brought  down  

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned) . 

Total  

Decrease  in  inventory  

Total  expenditures,  1925  


$10,785, 
213, 


221  82 
603  09 


$10,571,618  73 


$10,571 

579, 


618  73 
475  31 


$11,151 

7, 


094  04 
907  64 


$11,143,186  40 


*  Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  and  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians,  new  buildings, 
lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  op  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and 
1925;  and  the  Increases  in  Seventeen  Years. 


1908-09. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Seventeen 
Years. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

$21,365  26 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
28,812  84 

13,454  54 

$43,163  02 
80,426  90 
6,219  63 
46,838  04 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
55,666  74 

$21,797  76 
56,313  98 
3,207  89 
18,025  20 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
42,212  20 

Totals  

$90,757  30 

$256,554  30 

$165,797  00 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  which  were  actually  the  duties  of  a  Business  Manager  were  trans- 
ferred to  Business  Manager  October  14,  1912. 
f  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1925,  and  the 
Increases  in  Seventeen  Years. 

1908-09. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Seventeen 
Years. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts.  .  . 

Department  of  Attendance  

*  $3,192  79 

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

3,050  46 

16,878  34 

31,999  58 
18,722  16 

$18,060  95 
5,441  99 

11,323  18 
31,853  40 
54,881  92 
57,647  27 
7,006  21 
11,483  47 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 
10,840  04 
/   19.474  76\ 
\  20,720  99/ 
73,762  51 
56,812  14 
5,156  05 

$14,868  16 
5,441  99 

.  11,323  18 
31,853  40 
41,371  55 

38.316  07 
5,198  40 
9,996  96 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 
7,789  58 

23.317  41 

41,762  93 
38,089  98 
5,156  05 

Totals  

$109,979  22 

$402,488  68 

$292,509  46 

*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1925. 


1908-09. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Seventeen  Years. 

$3,621,304  48 

$11,293,788  00 

$7,672,483  52 

Day  Schools: 

96,925 

t  125,287 

28,362 

88,475 

t  116,053 

27.57S 

Summer  Schools: 

5,998 

5,998 

Evening  Schools: 

7,778 

6,731 

X  1,047 

Evening  School  Extension: 

447 

447 

♦Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Art?, 
Gardening  and  Recreational  Handicraft  Classes. 

t  Decrease. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and 
1925  and  the  Increases  in  Fourteen  Years. 


191 1—12. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Business  Manager  *  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Library  

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

$27,207  31 
t 36,127  57 
4,356  93 
30,900  31 

16,725  58 

$43,163  02 
80,426  90 
6,219  63 
46,838  04 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
55,666  74 

$15,955  71 
44,299  33 
1,862  70 
15,937  73 
19,019  18 
2,492  82 
2,727  97 
38,941  16 

Totals  

$115,317  70 

$256,554  30 

$141,236  60 

*  Duties  of  Auditor,  which  were  actually  the  duties  of  a  Business  Manager  were  trans- 
ferred to  Business  Manager,  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1925,  and  the 
Increases  in  Fourteen  Years. 

1911-12. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  

*  $5,556  96 

1,986  05 
15,422  03 
19,802  72 
1,934  78 
2,269  72 

4,971  19 

t 10,159  04 

33,083  16 
22,823  17 

$18,060  95 
5,441  99 

11,323  18 
31,853  40 
54,881  92 
57,647  27 
7,006  21 
11,483  47 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 
10,840  04 
/   19,474  761 
\   20,720  99/ 
73,762  51 
56,812  14 
5,156  05 

$12,503  99 
5,441  99 

11,323  18 
29,867  35 
39,459  89 
37,844  55 
5,071  43 
9,213  75 
4,528  45 
4,343  32 
8,041  42 
1,110  61 
5,868  85 

30,036  71 

40,679  35 
33,988  97 
5,156  05 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts.  .  . 
Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Department  of  Extended  Use  

Totals  

$118,008  82 

$402,488  68 

$284,479  86 

*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 

t  Excluding  salaries  of  Assistant  Instructors  of  Physical  Training  and  Instructor  and 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer. 


Statistics  1911-12  and  1925. 


1911-12. 

1925. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

$4,277,938  30 

$11,293,788  00 

$7,015,849  70 

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership  

99,272 

t  125,287 

26,015 

Average  attendance  

91,049 

t  116,053 

25,004 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

5,998 

5,789 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,964 

6,731 

J  1,233 

Evening  School  Extension: 

716 

447 

%  269 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
Gardening  and  Recreational  Handicraft  Classes.  t  Decrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Other  Per  Capita  Costs  and 
Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on  Average  Attendance. 
Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals  .* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Teachers  College   

$154  75 

$8  94 

$13  78 

$22  72 

$177  47 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 

Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

iz  ~  t    i  *— 

59.5  62 

$3  52 

$2  03 

$5  55 

$99  17 

Girls'  Latin  

84  90 

3  29 

2  46 

5  75 

90  65 

Brighton  High  

90  10 

3  06 

6  11 

9  17 

99  27 

Charlestown  High  

102  17 

3  61 

9  84 

13  45 

115  62 

Dorchester  High   (Boys  and 

Girls)  

26  74 

15 

72 

87 

27  61 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys .... 

68  82 

10  41 

17  01 

27  42 

96  24 

73  04 

2  68 

2  58 

5  26 

78  30 

East  Boston  High  

105  18 

4  10 

5  52 

9  62 

114  80 

English  High  

86  79 

2  42 

2  91 

5  33 

92  12 

Girls' High  

83  88 

3  36 

2  85 

6  21 

90  09 

High  School  of  Commerce  .... 

130  47 

2  82 

2  67 

5  49 

135  96 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

141  07 

1  71 

4  67 

6  38 

147  45 

Hyde  Park  High  

104  44 

3  18 

4  79 

7  97 

112  41 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

90  67 

2  51 

3  17 

5  68 

96  35 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

135  23 

2  17 

7  47 

9  64 

144  S7 

Roxbury  High   

79  71 

3  38 

3  33 

6  71 

S6  42 

96  94 

1  79 

2  16 

3  95 

100  89 

Averages  

$89  36 

$2  96 

$4  14 

$7  10 

$96  46 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

3>oy  iv 

81 

25 

«2  58 

$3 

83 

"71  x.f\ 
1  l  OK) 

1 

48 

2 

51 

3 

99 

1 0  "*y 

CO    1  0 

b<j  1- 

1 

60 

2 

54 

4 

14 

66  26 

o-t  10 

1 

52 

2 

30 

3 

82 

0/  yo 

Bl3.ckint0n~J0h.il  ChiGverus.  . .  . 

oy  ui 

1 

23 

1 

93 

3 

16 

00  1 7 

Do  JLU 

68 

1 

69 

2 

37 

a  x  at 
OO  *  1 

68  12 

59 

1 

78 

2 

37 

70  49 

t^/i  1 1 
*)i  1 1 

1 

46 

1 

33 

2 

79 

cc  Oil 

00  yu 

r:o  01 
Oo  _  1 

1 

04 

1 

42 

2 

46 

AH  A7 

56  68 

1 

13 

2 

75 

3 

88 

60  56 

T^po  rhnrn 

64  90 

1 

06 

2 

09 

3 

15 

68  05 

57  65 

65 

2 

03 

2 

68 

60  33 

OO  Dl 

2 

01 

4 

31 

6 

32 

72  93 

Dwight 

73  51 

95 

3 

33 

4 

28 

77  79 

Of  it) 

1 

31 

2 

01 

3 

32 

01  1  i 

59  72 

1 

20 

1 

44 

2 

64 

62  36 

oy  01 

1 

03 

3 

07 

4 

10 

Do  Ol 

Eliot 

00  /  0 

1 

08 

2 

42 

3 

50 

62  26 

56  58 

1 

28 

2 

25 

3 

53 

60  11 

PmiK'  A  Fifiolrl 

to  iy 

1 

32 

1 

45 

2 

77 

QR 

*o  yo 

e:  -  rvo 
OO  Uo 

1 

68 

1 

84 

3 

52 

58  60 

Francis  Parkman  

57  43 

1 

15 

1 

76 

2 

91 

60  34 

63  37 

1 

35 

1 

88 

3 

23 

66  60 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate., 

72  34 

2 

32 

4 

10 

6 

42 

78  76 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

66  13 

1 

21 

1 

77 

2 

98 

69  11 

60  02 

1 

18 

1 

54 

2 

72 

62  74 

Gilbert  Stuart  

64  35 

1 

01 

1 

90 

2 

91 

67  26 

G  rover    Cleveland  Inter- 

mediate't'  

Hancock  

66  03 

90 

1 

96 

2 

86 

68  89 

Harvard-Frothingham  

67  49 

99 

2 

13 

3 

12 

70  61 

Henrv  Grew  

56  98 

1 

04 

2 

60 

3 

64 

60  62 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

66  00 

1 

30 

2 

89 

4 

19 

70  19 

Hugh  O'Brien  

55  56 

88 

2 

02 

2 

90 

58  46 

Hyde  

62  82 

1 

17 

2 

06 

3 

23 

66  05 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 


t  Opened  December,  1925. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Continued. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational' 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction 

$59 

15 

$1 

04 

SI 

85 

$2 

89 

S62  04 

John  A.  Andrew  

51 

21 

87 

1 

89 

2 

76 

53  97 

John  Marshall  

59 

55 

98 

1 

92 

2 

90 

62  45 

57 

58 

1 

06 

2 

34 

3 

40 

60  98 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

55 

96 

64 

1 

64 

2 

28 

58  24 

63 

47 

92 

3 

68 

4 

60 

68  07 

Lewis  Intermediate  

61 

88 

1 

36 

2 

31 

3 

67 

65  55 

Longfellow  

52 

10 

1 

52 

1 

51 

3 

03 

55  13 

Lowell  

62 

11 

1 

24 

1 

77 

3 

01 

65  12 

83 

48 

1 

78 

2 

14 

3 

92 

87  40 

Mary  Hemenway  

62 

46 

95 

1 

98 

2 

93 

65  39 

Mather  

59 

04 

1 

01 

1 

81 

2 

82 

61  86 

Minot  

57 

38 

1 

32 

2 

08 

3 

40 

60  78 

Noreross  

61 

66 

1 

13 

2 

22 

3 

35 

65  01 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

67 

27 

1 

50 

1 

48 

2 

98 

70  25 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 

71 

62 

2 

06 

4 

03 

6 

09 

77  71 

Phillips  Brooks  

55 

62 

1 

31 

1 

69 

3 

00 

58  62 

62 

43 

94 

3 

03 

3 

97 

66  40 

Prince  

62 

70 

1 

05 

1 

88 

2 

93 

65  63 

75 

07 

92 

2 

96 

3 

88 

78  95 

Rice  

56 

10 

72 

2 

90 

3 

62 

59  72 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

60 

80 

1 

19 

2 

48 

3 

67 

64  47 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

50 

79 

2 

13 

3 

52 

5 

65 

56  44 

Roger  Wolcott  

55 

06 

1 

04 

1 

39 

2 

43 

57  49 

49 

71 

1 

OS 

1 

69 

2 

77 

52  48 

86 

72 

1 

08 

4 

10 

5 

18 

91  90 

Shurtleff  

56 

05 

1 

14 

2 

09 

3 

23 

59  28 

Theodore  Lyman  

66 

94 

71 

2 

91 

3 

62 

70  56 

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter- 

64 

51 

1 

76 

2 

68 

4 

44 

oy  oo 

Thomas  G  ardner  

60 

13 

57 

2 

28 

2 

85 

62  98 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

70 

01 

99 

2 

43 

3 

42 

73  43 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

55 

96 

1 

16 

1 

90 

3 

06 

59  02 

66 

18 

1 

03 

1 

80 

2 

83 

69  01 

Washington  

70 

38 

2 

38 

4 

29 

6 

67 

77  05 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Interme- 
diate  

Wells  

117        J  „11   1)1  '11' 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

$61  87 

71  64 
63  76 
77  08 

58  55 
65  51 
52  37 

$1  35 

2  90 
76 
1  67 
1  39 
1  22 
81 

$1  89 

4  69 

2  02 

3  29 

1  53 

2  11 
2  20 

$3  24 

7  59 
2  78 
4  96 

2  92 

3  33 
3  01 

$65  11 

79  23 
66  54 
82  04 
61  47 
68  84 
55  38 

Averages  

$61  50 

$1  24 

$2  28 

$3  52 

$65  02 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Special  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries. 

of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes. .  . 

$295  70 
99  21 
183  26 
212  95 

$1  30 
1  66 

5  02 

6  76 

$5  25 
15  15 
61  33 
24  25 

$6  55 
16  81 
66  35 
31  01 

$302  25 
116  02 
249  61 
243  96 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  <)1 

Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. 


Teachers  College. 


School  . 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Teachers  College  

SO  20 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Public  Latin  

Dorchester  High   (Boys  and 
Girls)  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys.  .  .  . 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls .... 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

$0  16 
16 
27 
27 

04 
1  60 
24 
28 
11 
18 

High  School  of  Commerce.  .  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  . 
!  Hyde  Park  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

$0  45 
48 
18 
30 
22 
12 
21 

Average  

$0  27 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 


Custodians 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  


$0  13 
43 
38 
17 
22 
19 
34 
16 
22 
17 
16 
18 
22 


Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson,  Inter 

mediate  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  


SO  29 
20 
21 
31 
13 
21 
24 
22 
2S 
28 

10 

33 


92 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1 


Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. — Concluded 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Gaston.  

Gilbert  Stuart  

G  rover  Cleveland  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde.'  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenwa*y  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  In- 
termediate  

Phillips  Brooks  


SO  22 
37 

20 
28 
26 
16 
19 
23 
13 
18 
46 
28 
19 
22 
29 
23 
13 
31 
21 
15 
25 
22 
21 

29 
19 


Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter- 
mediate   

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington     Irving  Inter 
mediate  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison.  .  .  . 

Average  


Special  Schools. 


•  Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day. . . 
Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes 


$0  54 
14 
3  33 
61 


THE  APPENDED  NUMBERED  TABLES 
SHOW  IN  DETAIL  THE  COSTS  OP  SCHOOLS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  IN  OPERATION 
DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  FROM 
THESE  TABLES  MAY  BE  ASCERTAINED  THE 
COST  OF  RUNNING  EACH  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AND  ACTIVITY.  GROUP  COSTS 
ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TABLES  NUMBERED  FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE; 
WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO 
SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION 
RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL  COSTS. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


Teachers 
College. 

2 

Latin  and 
High  Schools. 

3 

Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
School 
Districts. 

4 

Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 

5 

Boston 
Clerical 
School. 

6 

Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 

7 

Horace 
Mann 
School. 

8 

Trade 
School 
for  Girls  4 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Costs,  with  direct  income  deducted,  and  exclusive  of  adminis- 
tration, supervision  and  general  charges.    (See  tables 
following,  from  2  to  8B,  inclusive.) 

$132,552  44 

684 
$193  79 

665 
$199  33 
593,150 
$0  223 

$2,334,249  64 

23,929 
$97  55 

22,212 
$105  09 
17,515,022 
$0  133 

$7,019,039  19 

101,847 
$68  92 

94,147 
$74  55 
73,439,675 
$0  095 

$33,792  54 

$29,411  53 

258 
$113  99 

237 
$124  10 
207,198 
$0  141 

$12,511  74 

52 

$240  61 
40 

$312  79 
32,680 
$0  382 

$44,620  32 

149 
$299  47 

133 

$48,164  46 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Cost,  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  member- 
ship) . 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance).. 

$335  49 
107,205 
$0  416 

5 
6 
7 

613,198 
$0  078 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  

$132,552  44 
4,966  17 

$2,334,249  64 
129,647  99 

$7,019,039  19 
458,522  82 

$33,792  54 
1,355  09 

$29,411  53 
984  79 

$12,511  74 
1,997  06 

$44,620  32 
1,219  79 

$48,164  46 
5,376  82 

8 
9 

$137,518  61 
$201  05 
$206  79 
$0  231 

$2,463,897  63 
$102  97 
$110  93 
$0  140 

$7,477,562  01 
$73  42 
$79  42 
$0  101 

$35,147  63 

$30,396  32 
$117  82 
$128  25 
$0  146 

$14,508  80 
$279  02 
$362  72 
$0  443 

$45,840  11 
$307  65 
$344  66 
$0  427 

$53,541  28 

10 
11 

12 
13 

$0  087 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Deduct  tuition  received  for  nonresident  pupils  

$137,518  61 
10,339  78 

$2,463,897  63 
17,897  38 

$7,477,562  01 
6,210  04 

$35,147  63 
111  36 

$30,396  32 
486  51 

$14,508  80 

$45,840  11 
§  50,426  97 

$53,541  28 
31,218  25 

14 
15 

Deduct  income  apportioned  

Net  total  costs  t  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  membership)!  

$127,178  83 
344  37 

$2,446,000  25 
7,335  01 

$7,471,351  97 
24,509  39 

$35,036  27 
137  74 

$29,909  81 
68  87 

$14,508  80 
34  44 

Cr.  $4,586  86 
137  75 

$22,323  03 
413  24 

16 
17 

$126,834  46 
$185  43 
$190  73 
$0  213 

$2,438,665  24 
$101  91 
$109  79 
$0  139 

$7,446,842  58 
$73  12 
$79  10 
$0  101 

$34,898  53 

$29,840  94 
$115  66 
$125  91 
$0  144 

$14,474  36 
$278  35 
$361  86 
$0  442 

Cr.  $4,724  61 

$21,909  79 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  attendance)!  

Net  cost  per  pupil  hour  f  

$0  035 

t  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 

X  Including  regular,  summer  and  extension  classes. 

§  Receipts  from  Commonwealth  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupils. 

N.  B. —  Included  in  the  above  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  is  the  cost  of  tuition  of 
Boston  pupils,  wards  of  the  city  and  others,  attending  school  in  other  cities  and  towns. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


9 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Day  Classes. 

10 

Continuation 

School 
Compulsory. 

11 

Day 
School 
for 
Immigrants 

12 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

13 

Gardening 
Classes. 

14 

Training 
School  for 
'eachers  of 
Mechanic 
Arts. 

15 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

16 

Summer 
Review 

High 
School. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

S 
6 
7 

$38,892  14 

441 
$88  19 

413 
$94  17 
490,690 
$0  079 

$71,484  96 

$7,480  2 

a 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$6,152  21 

$362  29 

$9,394  82 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

820 
$11  46 
131,200 
$0  071 

405,476 
$0  176 

87,16 
$0  08 

0 

5 

27,059 
$0  113 

17,664 
$0  348 

8 
9 

$38,892  14 
4,962  20 

$71,484  96 
8,704  82 

$7,480  2 
3,150  2 

3 
6 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$6,152  21 
382  50 

$362  29 

$9,394  82 
752  86 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

$43,854  34 
$99  44 
$106  18 
$0  089 

$80,189  78 

$10,630  4 

9 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$6,534  71 

$362  29 

$10,147  68 

10 

12 
13 

$12  38 
$0  077 

$0  197 

$0  12 

1 

$0  113 

$0  369 

14 
15 

$43,854  34 
10,151  76 

$80,189  78 
18,969  62 

$10,630  4 
25  0 

9 
0 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$6,534  71 
1,869  24 

$362  29 

$10,147  68 

186  00 

14 
15 
16 
17 

16 
17 

$33,702  58 
344  37 

$61,220  16 
413  24 

$10,605  4 
68  8 

9 
7 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$4,665  47 

$362  29 

$9,961  6S 

68  87 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$33,358  21 
$75  64 

$60,806  92 

$10,536  6 

2 

$3,077  24 

$16,179  94 

$4,665  47 

$362  29 

$9,892  81 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$80  77 
$0  067 

$12  06 
$0  075 

$0  149 

$0  120 

$0  113 

$0  264 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


17 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
Schools. 

18 

Vacation 
Schools. 

19 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

] 

20 

Evening 
Clementary 
Schools. 

21 

Evening 
School 
Extension 

22 

fBoston 
Trade 
School, 
Evening 
Classes. 

23 

Day 
Practical 

Arts 
Classes. 

24 

Afternoon 
Lip-Reading 
Classes. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

$29,927  77 

$23,290  79 

$60,326  61 

$78,202  34 

$2,310  5 

5 

$5,352  92 

$394  71 

$747  67 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

5,178 
$5  78 
621,360 
$0  048 

4,382 
$5  31 
525,840 
$0  044 

2,863 
$21  07 
371,028 
$0  162 

3,332 
$23  47 
405,756 
$0  192 

447 
$5  16 
13,230 
$0  174 

536 
$9  99 
54,258 
$0  098 

224 
$1  76 
15,914 
$0  024 

1,312 
$0  569 

8 
9 

$29,927  77 

O  Oil  EC 

$23,290  79 

-i  n  a  i  nn 
J.,/41  U/ 

$60,326  61 

A  1  Af\  07 

$78,202  34 

1  1  on 

$2,310  55 
831  07 

$5,352  92 
548  10 

$394  71 
i  /ion  no 

$747  67 

8 

10 
11 
12 
13 

$32,159  32 

$25,031  81 

$66,467  58 

$89,665  54 

$3,141  62 

$5,901  02 

$1,814  73 

$747  67 

10 
11 

u 
u 

$6  21 
$0  051 

$5  71 
$0  047 

$23  22 
$0  179 

$26  91 
$0  220 

S7  03 
$0  237 

$11  01 

$0  108 

$8  10 
$0  114 

$0  569 

14 
15 

$32,159  32 
12  00 

$25,031  81 

$66,467  58 
309  50 

$89,665  54 
23  00 

$3,141  62 

$5,901  02 
810  40 

$1,'814  73 

$747  67 
166  56 

l< 
11 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

$32,147  32 
206  62 

$25,031  SI 

$66,158  08 
320  17 

$89,642  54 
29,917  89 

$3,141  62 
34  44 

$5,090  62 
34  44 

$1,814  73 

$581  11 

ll 

H 

2' 
2 

$31,940  70 

$25,031  81 

$65,837  91 

$59,724  65 

$3,107  18 

$5,056  18 

$1,814  73 

$581  11 

$6  17 
$0  051 

$5  71 
$0  047 

$23  00 
$0  177 

$17  92 
$0  147 

$6  95 
$0  234 

$9  43 
$0  093 

$8  10 
$0  114 

$0  442 

*  Including  extension  classes. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


25 

26 

27 

28 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

School 
Centers. 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

I 

$44,875  08 

$34,373  93 

$36,374  06 

$2,636  72 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4,237 
$8  58 

1  164,220 
*  $0  016 

4 

5 

5 

6 

3,580,709 
$0  012 

1,832,458 
$0  018 

6 

7 

7 

8 

$44,875  08 

$34,373  93 

$36,374  06 

$2,636  72 

8 

9 

3,935  86 

3,551  97 

4,382  64 

773  41 

9 

10 
11 

$48,810  94 

$37,925  90 

$40,756  70 

$3,410  13 

10 
11 

12 

$9  62 

2  $0  020 

12 

13 

$0  013 

$0  020 

13 

14 

$48,810  94 

$37,925  90 

$40,756  70 

$3,410  13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

$48,810  94 

$37,925  90 

$40,756  70 

$3,410  13 

16 

17 

17 

18 

$48,810  94 

$37,925  90 

$40,756  70 

$3,410  13 

18 

19 

19 

20 

$9  62 

2  $0  020 

20 

21 

$0  013 

$0  020 

21 

«  Total  attendance.  2  Per  capita  cost. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Salary  of 

Head 
Master. 

2 

Salary  of 
Clerk. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Telephone. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 

7 

Text 
Books. 

8 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

1 

$4,563  00 

$2,518  64 

$107  30 

$99  93 

$95,824  25 

$4,446  48 

$3,611  90 

$2,332  86 

I 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

1 

Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Telephone . 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers, 
Including 
Military 
Drill. 

7 

Text 
Books. 

8 

Supplemental 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 

18 

$4,563  00 
4,563  00 
4,550  85 
4,323  00 
1,290  00 
3,330  60 
3,448  00 
4,838  00 
4,429  00 
4,234  20 
4,563  00 
4,550  04 
4,563  00 
4,763  00 
4,167  00 
3,042  00 
4,563  00 

$1,309  00 
1,250  82 
1,821  18 
2,498  46 
757  63 
1,488  49 
1,840  08 
2,131  72 
3,823  06 
2,575  71 
2,469  84 
2,488  92 
1,869  21 
1,336  35 
2,834  42 
927  20 
1,254  00 

$175  31 
73  84 
79  23 
97  26 

Cr.  $9  73 
20  15 
52  83 
50  89 

$116,582  07 
68,984  62 
62,644  56 
72,873  37 
54,551  81 
62,279  46 
113,471  02 
92,947  57 
232,066  94 
176,813  86 
158,010  04 
118,510  83 
88,612  18 
91,192  80 
188,809  57 
115,273  64 
68,727  59 

$4,278  59 
3,560  57 
3,801  08 
4,200  36 
2,546  68 
2,019  92 
2,980  13 
5,657  44 
6,500  85 
8,877  41 
4,331  95 
3,893  10 
6,288  17 
6,051  85 
1,367  25 
5,399  26 
5,560  45 

$4,335  33 
2,298  32 
2,195  11 
2,761  98 
277  78 
10,118  20 
4,135  14 
3,852  53 
6,391  61 
6,884  64 
3,122  67 
1,226  40 
2,656  11 
2,549  61 
3,000  29 
4,804  70 
1,259  19 

$265  02 
596  94 
145  22 
55  39 
41  24 
30  00 
221  26 
39  37 
311  41 
475  16 
448  19 
292  93 
234  42 
143  07 
147  90 
249  43 
116  95 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Dorchester  High  (Girls)  

East  Boston  High  

High  Scnool  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

15  01 
57  64 
52  19 

184  23 
SO  18 

120  75 
43  08 

116  56 
52  50 
69  54 
26  54 
20  00 

27  18 
21  42 
58  54 
553  00 
184  96 
389  18 
58  59 
32  35 
48  31 
43  54 
19  86 
29  74 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

Totals  

$69,780  69 

$32,676  09 

$1,263  86 

$1,580  81 

$1,882,351  93 

$77,315  06 

$61,869  61 

$3,813  90 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHURS  COLLEGE  .* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Drawing 
Supplies. 


10 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


11 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 

Music 
Supplies 

and 
Instru- 
ments. 


13 


Printing. 


14 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


IS 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


16 


Incidentals. 


$673  43 


$139  46      $2,967  18 


$817  00 


$194  85       $4,143  09 


$269  70 


$21  71 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


10 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 


Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Music 
Supplies 

and 
Instru- 
ments. 


15 


Printing. 


16 


Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$420  52 
276  63 
132  24 
480  23 
327  26 
259  12 
725  37 
502  82 
129  19 
643  71 
384  36 
308  08 
598  64 
531  15 
106  92 


$1,055  16 

4,759  81 

1,090  79 

3,788  78 


$149  58 
213  01 


749  73 


868  32 
7  41 

5  36 


211  15 


5  04 
624  75 
211  85 
4,970  43 
21  03 
2  02 


650  29 
222  64 


18     $5,826  24 


$17,410  75 


$2,196  40 


$4  20 


15  06 


$128  56 
17  44 
287  01 
212  39 


3  30 
2  63 
93  49 


35  45 


380  82 
107  93 


1  86 
10  46 


3,271  89 
225  15 

324  63 
1,123  06 

265  33 
297  35 
365  99 
672  60 
250  96 
2,542  75 
367  10 

325  21 


$271  85 

48  25 
146  83 

42  64 

12  71 
811  39 
.  511  51 

14  09 
211  76 

42  50 
297  32 

26  92 
103  44 

71  27 
313  57 
59  35 

27  23 


$147  65 

76  20 
45  67 
35  75 
3  50 
8  82 
71  98 
54  11 
73  34 

112  50 

494  40 
51  55 

167  80 
88  35 

157  26 
54  50 
43  80 


$1,932 
1,927 
2,381 
1,939 
278 
8,148 
3,153 
3,593 
5,164 
4,797 
1,615 
1,924 
1,878 
2,318 
2,108 
3,888 
1,099 


$655  20 


$10,677  42 


$1,989  61 


$1,687  18 


54S.150  87 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

1 

$122,730  78 

593,150 

$0  206 

>  $6,147  74 

$1,993  32 

$1,115  60 

$105  67 

$135  17 

1 

i  Including  salary  of  matron. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 

Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Fuel 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

1 

1 

$1,379  61 

$9 

69 

$135,373 

06 

1,158,704 

$0  116 

$6,522  75 

$2,062 

08 

$1,577 

28 

1 

2 

124  77 

4 

64 

83,547 

39 

770,788 

108 

'6,147  74 

1,993 

31 

1,115 

60 

2 

3 

1,932  50 

49 

60 

81,773 

44 

665,402 

122 

16,041  36 

1,855 

86 

970 

14 

3 

4 

1,099  06 

43 

78 

95,483 

53 

684,675 

139 

14,881  13 

1,588 

43 

826 

50 

4 

5 

101  76 

13 

61,088 

04 

573,425 

106 

12,612  03 

2,342 

59 

1,178 

97 

S 

6 

2,722  55 

31 

62 

98,575 

07 

3  427,688 

230 

6,808  54 

1,766 

48 

735 

20 

6 

7 

255  26 

5 

33 

130,544 

67 

1,100,399 

118 

i7,368  14 

2,243 

29 

978 

91 

7 

8 

1,395  96 

16 

82 

116,104 

06 

831,206 

139 

5,190  43 

906 

82 

1,453 

26 

8 

9 

2,295  42 

22 

51 

263,883 

11 

2,443,174 

108 

8,086  45 

3,415 

30 

2,845 

01 

9 

10 

9 

57 

206,108 
177,542 

74 

1,908,705 
1,113,236 

107 

19,659  65 
6,575  45 

4,170 
3,002 

26 

3,948 
1,133 

61 

10 

11 

1,222  30 

31 

29 

54 

159 

44 

93 

11 

12 

6  59 

7 

04 

135,126 

03 

772.896 

174 

i7,268  40 

2,966 

20 

1,770 

61 

12 

13 

1,618  95 

44 

79 

110,197 

70 

793,735 

138 

3,776  86 

2,863 

90 

1,035 

32 

13 

14 

1,608  23 

46 

38 

111,041 

53 

949,534 

116 

i  6,354  64 

3,156 

66 

912 

81 

14 

15 

992  20 

12 

71 

212,137 

92 

1,346,412 

157 

9,269  46 

5,009 

57 

2,763 

21 

15 

16 

16  03 

3 

75 

134,694 

50 

1,310,624 

102 

i  8,176  98 

4,221 

55 

1,131 

85 

16 

17 

824  42 

4 

95 

83,964 

50 

664,419 

126 

16,138  12 

1,513 

47 

876 

59 

17 

18 

$17,595  61 

$344  60 

$2,237,185  83 

17,515,022 

$0  127 

$110,878  13 

$45,078  21 

$25,253  80 

18 

i  Including  salary  of  matron.  3  Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils  April  24,  1925. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


25 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


26 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


27 


Nurses' 
Salaries 


28 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


29 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


30 


Total. 


31 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


32 


Net  Total.* 


1      $9,497  50 


$323  76 


$2  55 


$326  31 


$132,554  59 


$2  15    $132,552  44* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


25 


Gas. 


20 


Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 


27 


Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


28 


Salaries, 
School 
Physician? 


2'-> 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


30 


Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 

Nurses. 


31 


Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


32 


Total. 


$72  69 
105  66 
102  20 
92  16 
74  34 
51  93 
136  28 
224  69 
226  08 
132  63 
90  04 
527  31 
163  59 
85  43 

89  57 

90  37 
88  61 


$207 
139 
206 
209 
77 

1,561 
396 
270 
312 
383 
567 
426 
165 
319 
322 
186 
160 


$10,441  88 
9,501  87 
9,175  81 
7,597  83 
6,285  04 
10,923  92 
11,123  53 
8,045  42 
14,885  02 
18,294  91 
11,368  95 
12,958  86 
8,005  23 
10,828  79 
17,454  49 
13,807  72 
8,777  54 


18    $2,353  58    $5,913  09     $189,476  81      $7,520  65 


$455  33 
323  77 
389  25 
480  55 
205  95 
480  55 
274  60 
344  32 

1,095  42 
937  05 
379  11 
389  25 
239  13 
227  79 
364  35 
518  97 
415  26 


$5 

88 

$461 

21 

$146,276 

15 

1 

2 

10 

325 

87 

93,375 

13 

2 

3  78 

393 

03 

91,342 

28 

3 

01 

485 

56 

103,566 

92 

4 

205 

95 

67,579 

03 

5 

32 

84 

513 

39 

110,012 

38 

6 

2 

10 

276 

70 

141,944 

90 

7 

10 

51 

354 

83 

124,504 

31 

8 

10 

35 

1,105 

77 

279,873 

90 

9 

5 

16 

942 

21 

225,345 

86 

10 

5 

04 

384 

15 

189,295 

64 

7 

68 

396 

93 

148.481 

82 

12 

6 

94 

246 

07 

118,449 

00 

13 

2 

10 

229 

89 

122,100 

21 

14 

7 

59 

371 

94 

229,964 

35 

15 

5 

18 

524 

15 

149,026 

37 

16 

9 

09 

424 

35 

93,166 

39 

17 

$121 

35 

$7,642  00 

^2,434,304  64 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION, 

FUND  CHARGES. 


REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

34 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

35 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

36 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

37 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

38 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

684 

$193  79* 

665 

8199  33* 

593,150 

$0  223* 

LATIN  AND    HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
** 

38 

39 

40 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$530  51 

$145,745  64* 

1,361 

$107  09* 

1,308 

$111  43* 

1,158,704 

$0  125* 

1 

2 

30  90 

93,344  23* 

918 

101  68* 

881 

105  95* 

770,788 

121* 

2 

3 

2  7,006  51 

84,335  77* 

839 

100  52* 

766 

110  10* 

665,402 

126* 

3 

4 

2  17,343  80 

86,223  12* 

838 

102  89* 

780 

110  54* 

684,675 

125* 

4 

5 

>  1,478  39 

66,100  64* 

2,394 

27  61* 

2,117 

31  22* 

573,425 

115* 

5 

6 

»  3,449  58 

106,562  80* 

3 1,052 

101  30* 

3  975 

109  30* 

»  427,688 

249* 

9 

7 

70 

141,944  20* 

1,736 

81  76* 

1,626 

87  30* 

1,100,399 

128* 

7 

8 

-  574  12 

123,930  19* 

1,029 

120  44* 

950 

130  45* 

831,206 

149* 

8 

9 

572  62 

279,301  28* 

2,981 

93  69* 

2,769 

100  87* 

2,443,174 

114* 

9 

10 

231  64 

225,114  22* 

2,373 

94  86* 

2,189 

102  84* 

1,908,705 

117* 

10 

11 

652  46 

188,643  18* 

1,331 

141  73* 

1,265 

149  13* 

1,113,236 

169* 

11 

12 

2  55,825  08 

92,656  74* 

958 

96  72* 

890 

104  11* 

772,896 

119* 

12 

13 

2  7,589  20 

110,859  80* 

962 

115  24* 

910 

121  82* 

793,735 

139* 

13 

14 

2  3,450  25 

118,649  96* 

1,129 

105  09* 

1,073 

110  58* 

949,534 

124* 

14 

15 

476  97 

229,487  38* 

1,521 

150  88* 

1,448 

158  49* 

1,346,412 

170* 

1$ 

16 

391  21 

148,635  16* 

1,590 

93  48* 

1,496 

99  36* 

1,310,624 

113* 

16 

17 

451  06 

92,715  33* 

817 

113  48* 

769 

120  57* 

664,419 

139* 

17 

18 

$100,055  00 

$2,334,249  64* 

23,929 

$97  55* 

22,212 

$105  09* 

17,515,022 

$0  133* 

18 

2  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  and  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment. 

3  Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils  April  24,  1925. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 
(Abraham  Lincoln  to  John  Winthrop,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3  — COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  A.ND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


ScHOOt  DlSTBICTS. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Salaries  of 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Postage. 

Telephone . 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Physical 
Education 

Text 
Books. 

Teachers. 

/Kindergarten  and' 
\    Grades  I-IX.  1 

$3,979  00 

$1,18S  41 

$16  50 

$51  75 

$107,395  40 

$310  12 

$1,322  12 

/Kindergarten  and! 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  1 

3,973  76 

53  93 

7  40 

40  73 

47,235  28 

114  19 

712  58 

/Kindergarten  and! 
1    Grades  I-IX.  / 

3  979  00 

115,988  62 

2,396  86 

/Kindergarten  and! 
1    Grades  I-IX.  1 

3,875  00 

817  41 

25  05 

31  43 

58,766  74 

179  25 

1,152  96 

/Kindergarten  andl 
j    Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

1,225  40 

6  06 

103  31 

91,457  06 

208  67 

1,777  20 

/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

37  80 

8  00 

26  70 

58,892  09 

96  20 

612  04 

/Kindergarten  andl 

1      ClTaAaa  T— VT  1 

i     uraacD  i  vi.  i 

3,958  06 

87  29 

3  00 

64  12 

53,381  82 

85  64 

402  38 

/Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

163  07 

10  58 

51  54 

66,421  21 

208  66 

1,519  22 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VI.  / 

3,979  00 

8  33 

52  08 

50,683  43 

96  20 

812  31 

9 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,507  00 

114  60 

10  80 

36  54 

55,892  99 

119  93 

932  41 

10 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

4,038  20 

1,131  06 

18  35 

122  27 

111,065  58 

184  71 

1,313  34 

II 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,692  46 

197  73 

16  60 

33  31 

65,689  57 

99  84 

579  49 

12 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,853  36 

16  00 

46  27 

76,273  82 

100  12 

2,039  44 

13 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

95  23 

56,908  46 

100  12 

508  23 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,950  20 

71  40 

17  17 

23  63 

61,054  76 

119  94 

1,395  02 

15 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,936  07 

204  25 

19  44 

87  36 

86,450  51 

146  99 

1,611  39 

ID 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I— VIII  / 

3,411  00 

120  00 

7  85 

72  75 

77,998  76 

239  81 

875  90 

17 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  ( 

2,806  66 

1,175  51 

7  00 

66  61 

155,211  12 

310  12 

2,322  48 

18 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I— IX  / 

3,739  00 

1,078  04 

11  35 

49  19 

80,39S  39 

432  93 

1,851  80 

19 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I— VI  / 

1,488  00 

17  30 

19,027  47 

628  61 

20 

Kindergarten  andl 

Hpn^oo  T  VTTT  f 
*jraaes  i—  viii.  I 

2,941  85 

53  10 

27  88 

58  26 

46,905  75 

85  64 

1,235  91 

21 

Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

37  05 

5  97 

41,009  39 

96  20 

22 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I— VIII.  J 

3,973  76 

63  75 

13  73 

23  79 

57,622  74 

74  88 

907  75 

23 

Grades  VII,  VIII,j 

3,979  00 

783  65 

22  50 

25  88 

67,292  12 

251  64 

2,049  38 

24 

Kindergarten  and! 

nMJ„.  T    VTTT  I 

praties  1— viii.  i 

3,507  00 

13  00 

31  13 

41,197  41 

158  98 

473  18 

25 

L»racles  x— 1A.  1 

3,895  24 

815  82 

8  00 

26  34 

56,444  36 

122  02 

1,176  07 

2o 

Ivindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

3,875  00 

69  60 

12  05 

46  22 

43,611  38 

119  93 

582  40 

2/ 

Grades  VII,  VIII, \ 
IX.  f 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  ( 

2 103  68 

2  4,568  92 

25 

3,979  00 

1,190  00 

10  66 

99  61 

146,031  77 

83  63 

1,840  41 

2' 

Kindergarten  and) 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

3,979  00 

197  86 

24  00 

87  78 

81,130  96 

94  68 

880  94 

31' 

Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

3,979  00 

9  00 

55  48 

57,560  58 

239  80 

703  5S 

31 

Kindergarten  andl 

15  82 

1,298  10 

y. 

Grades  I-III. 

3,979  00 

1,183  64 

88  20 

89,744  76 

251  65 

,Grades  VII-IX. 

Kindergarten  andl 
(    Grades  I-VIII. 

3,979  00 

1,188  41 

12  70 

55  13 

94,126  86 

192  40 

1,152  88 

35 

Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  1 

3,931  88 

43,652  53 

34 

Kindergarten  andl 
i    Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

41  40 

9  32 

61  20 

83,283  76 

128  27 

1,172  12 

35 

/Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

3,979  00 

70  20 

6  00 

11  90 

51,104  95 

114  19 

659  74 

36 

/Kindergarten  and/ 
1    Grades  I-VI.  ( 

3,993  00 

84  30 

12  41 

66  60 

82,274  39 

119  94 

1,377  12 

5; 

(Kindergarten  andl 
{    Grades  I-IX .  / 

3,979  00 

1,186  82 

44  85 

68  76 

89,725  06 

294  27 

951  60 

38 

$110,093  18 

$15,890  80 

$513  57 

$2,028  48  j 

82,668,911  85 

$5,923  71 

$47,132  29  | 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Agassiz  


Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot...  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate . 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingbam  , 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  , 


Carried  forward . 


2  Opened  December,  1925. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPERVISION    AND    GENERAL    CHARGES,    AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOMF 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'S*. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


II 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


IS 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments, 
and 

Supplies. 


$705  46 
351  41 
732  60 
348  64 
235  27 

69  24 

97  90 
384  57 
167  67 
254  75 
583  04 
202  81 
380  63 
282  98 

83  32 
211  42 
536  83 
595  76 

79  77 


286  70 
409  85 
408  49 
262  48 
343  23 
21  90 
164  71 


210  04 
366  00 
417  25 

578  05 

424  70 
44  16 

369  65 

275  40 
48  69 

796  78 


$590  76 
212  96 
691  51 
317  65 
505  63 
220  89 
223  62 
263  10 
262  60 
241  30 
494  25 
376  70 
389  59 
358  50 
469  65 
430  26 
477  03 
915  64 
498  48 
115  09 
254  62 
220  97 
143  28 
311  65 
210  24 
333  22 
160  71 


660  49 
380  63 
386  73 

505  23 

564  54 
224  55 
434  47 
200  49 
470  82 
610  56 


$1,181  93 
810  15 
1,528  48 
830  47 
901  92 
16  22 
43  80 
535  23 
300  19 
1,200  83 
814  86 
23  43 
3,490  60 
481  14 

265  26 
351  27 

2,029  44 
2,200  62 
359  42 
233  70 
19  16 
194  74 
57  89 
1,147  18 
361  91 
10  72 

266  38 


84  63 
527  86 
1,205  06 

933  06 

993  81 
68  79 
871  49 
562  26 
604  55 
568  38 


$237  86 


289  74 


329  85 
197  15 
101  01 
212  01 


180  47 
245  53 
274  10 


189  96 
80  56 
179  99 
153  39 
4  25 
206  91 


210  06 
90  57 
226  16 
378  58 


300  02 
130  88 
25  39 
795  61 
251  73 
151  46 

282  85 

235  46 
240  57 
245  92 
159  44 
126  90 
203  97 


$32  36 
5  85 
184  63 


38  37 
30  87 

100  46 
20  50 
19  05 
89  98 

122  23 
47  01 
3  16 

375  15 
97  90 
11  82 
23  59 
2  77 
23  78 
14  91 

111  15 
34  98 
61  62 
46  19 
6  12 

110  82 
67  73 


398  61 
93  39 
42  90 

102  48 

68  95 
77  67 
44  58 
5  08 
110  50 
39  98 


$7  25 
22  40 
20  27 


54 


6  34 
76  73 


13  45 


38  62 
11  79 


552  06 


6  85 
42  21 


10  66 
41  99 


8  55 
17  90 


13  33 


4  54 


$60  61 
40  70 

254  34 
35  47 

175  65 

135  78 

155  75 
70  70 

114  29 
48  43 
67  34 

106  70 

90  69 
61  43 

91  77 
82  90 

135  19 
199  00 

136  13 
16  74 
78  16 

104  65 
73  35 
Cr.  04 
65  51 
24  87 
65  86 


293  64 
122  43 
78  38 

103  86 

153  66 
61  40 
7S  N 
25  04 

141  79 
69  72 


$382  59 

1 

78 

2 

6  23 

1 

78 

4 

1 

1 

7 

78 

8 

y 

352  38 

10 

1  83 

1 1 

12 

309  22 

II 

58 

14 

15  85 

15 

37  82 

16 

1  83 

17 

535  76 

18 

76  04 

19 

1  55 

20 

26 

21 

78 

22 

300  00 

23 

339  90 

24 

1  83 

25 

26 

14  05 

27 

28 

2  31 

29 

6  11 

30 

65 

31 

320  12 

a 

65 

13 

78 

34 

11  00 

}S 

30 

17  76 

37 

329  50 

38 

$3 

,069  72 

$11,7:32  15 


$14,128  41 


$26,076  83 


$6,918  35 


$2,667  14 


$903  14 


$3,620  05 


2  Opened  December,  1925. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


17 


Printing. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Inci- 
dentals. 


21 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


22 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


24 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


C'r.  $6  00 
Cr.  3  25 
9  38 


23  35 


2  50 


13  75 
6  51 


20  62 
19  85 

8  50 

21  57 
7  00 

21  60 


9  50 
J  21  04 
19  70 
8  50 
22  95 

29  85 

32  80 


3  00 
21  65 

7  25 
25  40 


$1,625  42 
644  55 
1,793  73 
1,032  37 
1,085  47 
1,036  01 
781  79 
569  07 
571  48 
689  47 
1,422  87 
1,559  42 
715  17 
1,145  62 
1,158  23 
959  85 
1,238  45 
2,593  93 
2,017  11 
268  08 
882  96 
704  90 
900  92 
1,245  11 
477  26 
745  62 
582  32 
*668  52 
2,106  16 
1,143  30 
846  68 

1,757  04 

1,464  15 
832  78 
954  46 
1,040  89 
1,216  02 
1,880  58 


$37  80 
30  54 

100  34 
17  42 
11  64 
2  46 


16  49 
2  40 
6  30 
10  52 
25  63 
4  92 
2  60 
4  04 
9  08 
43  79 
30  09 
32  50 


10  32 
3  10 

40  94 
126  63 
3  00 
6  92 
2  96 


5  20 
11  58 
16  04 

43  40 

31  91 
3  00 
8  64 

6  72 
18  14 
70  25 


$3  88 
13  40 
77  24 
2  78 

7  62 

1  64 
13  51 

4  19 

2  43 
16  09 

429  24 

8  61 
48  32 
30  50 
15  26 
15  31 
29  58 
19  89 

5  17 
56 

3  85 

6  92 

10  87 
6  58 

5  13 
50 

6  10 
2  6  80 

9  16 
9  62 
6  59 

6  87 

8  68 
5  41 
5  28 

4  36 

11  21 
15  28 


$119,129  22 
54,270  61 

129,544  83 
67,430  17 

102,058  04 
65,369  75 
59,516  60 
74,429  92 
57,071  46 
63,717  62 

122,065  22 
72,942  25 
87,838  04 
64,598  90 
68,941  16 
94,752  24 
87,433  81 

169,009  00 
90,996  01 
21,832  63 
53,185  48 
47,407  57 
64,925  49 
78,827  49 
46,876  53 
64,049  29 
49,829  99 
2  5,374  35 

157,831  29 
89,358  36 
65,722  13 

101,232  53 

104,704  59 
50,201  02 
91,715  05 
58,247  31 
90,701  39 

100,865  30 


1,289,641 
573,534 
1,544,408 
764,930 
1,271,072 
766,308 
645,843 
1,016,107 
708,351 
821,660 
1,420,350 
930,129 
935,484 
648,174 
867,951 
1,176,104 
1,062,625 
2,122,918 
1,174,211 
349,669 
714,194 
598,246 
864,138 
773,577 
518,834 
789,883 
567,526 


1,716,742 
969,952 
835,183 

1,111,557 

1,384,537 
587,289 

1,137,092 
836,137 

1,113,362 

1,291,494 


092 
094 
083 
088 
080 
085 
092 
073 
080 
077 
085 
078 
093 
099 
079 
080 
082 
079 
077 
062 
074 
079 
075 
101 
090 
081 
087 


091 
092 
078 

091 

075 
085 
080 
069 
081 
078 


$7,089  68 

3,850  02 

13,969  35 

5,251  00 

8,452  47 

6,056  47 

4,761  78 

5,327  34 

5,836  79 

4,804  72 
8,788  30 

5.844  33 
6,526  00 
4,007  05 
6,778  43 
8,409  90 
7,868  52 
7,798  01 
6,333  49 
2,733  78 
3,874  96 
4,446  50 

4.845  07 
3,661  03 
3,517  77 

4.667  96 
5,147  08 
2  332  14 

i8,900  16 

8.668  22 
5,718  03 

7,508  10 

7,763  98 

3,988  86 

7,706  72 

4,113  40 

7,750  59 

7,445  96 


$363  47    $42,357  76 


$797  31 


$874  43   $2,994,002  64     35,899,212    $230,543 


1  Including  salary  of  matron.  2  Opened  December,  1925. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOMF 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3, 

32 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries. 
School 
j  Physicians. 

■ 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

1 

$2,790  56 

$1,308  74 

$30  17 

$210  61 

$11,429  76 

S824  72 

$1,593  00 

$31  40 

2 

1.606  47 

462  70 

13  11 

310  90 

6,243  20 

343  67 

797  17 

3  90 

2 

3 

6,952  56 

1,146  48 

55  81 

735  89 

22,860  09 

571  86 

994  51 

52  54 

3 

4 

1,907  86 

1,457  23 

34  07 

165  25 

8,815  41 

437  81 

799  00 

5  16 

4 

5 

3,389  79 

698  05 

40  11 

359  69 

12,940  11 

449  46 

1,569  25 

13  62 

5 

6 

2,046  75 

277  58 

39  99 

185  55 

8,606  34 

376  87 

797  17 

10  24 

6 

7 

1,984  65 

1,062  05 

29  65 

289  18 

8,127  31 

418  30 

1,246  04 

10  03 

7 

8 

2,319  65 

588  97 

49  73 

205  25 

8,490  94 

480  56 

853  58 

7  75 

8 

9 

1,569  34 

341  66 

9  79 

211  09 

7,968  67 

491  63 

793  01 

6  47 

9 

10 

1,683  40 

507  05 

68  69 

176  64 

7,240  50 

;       491  63 

814  26 

5  76 

10 

11 

4,382  35 

956  8S 

196  51 

290  92 

14,614  96 

771  06 

1,449  00 

13  91 

11 

12 

2,545  71 

788  19 

72  48 

216  18 

9,466  89 

479  31 

851  50 

10  24 

12 

13 

3,003  29 

673  76 

28  69 

262  39 

10,494  13 

479  32 

851  50 

10  66 

13 

14 

2,246  20 

697  69 

49  54 

239  31 

7,239  79 

434  54 

777  91 

24  23 

14 

15 

3,439  75 

303  66 

28  69 

222  78 

10,773  31 

547  95 

960  51 

7  10 

15 

16 

3,404  32 

351  53 

47  56 

314  13 

12,527  44 

489  64 

1,593  00 

14  04 

16 

17 

5,842  04 

407  41 

74  71 

422  82 

14,615  50 

772  67 

1,032  87 

36  95 

17 

18 

3,385  20 

2,610  78 

52  97 

364  26 

14,211  22 

937  06 

2,192  41 

8  59 

18 

19 

2,511  13 

684  76 

70  11 

309  58 

9,909  07 

480  56 

853  59 

8  50 

19 

20 

23  90 

124  42 

10  97 

112  16 

3,005  23 

134  72 

243  20 

9  51 

20 

21 

1,966  08 

735  04 

48  14 

198  27 

6,822  49 

434  53 

777  92 

7  12 

21 

22 

2,258  22 

646  82 

13  58 

217  27 

7,582  39 

480  56 

793  01 

4  66 

22 

23 

2,034  66 

1,079  38 

50  76 

270  06 

8,279  93  j 

480  56 

771  01 

9  30 

23 

24 

1,423  75 

892  82 

51  21 

99  37 

6,128  18 

363  52 

480  25 

7  10 

24 

25 

1,042  74 

322  32 

33  73 

225  08 

5,141  64 

345  90 

786  13 

11  65 

25 

26 

3,180  46 

452  36 

38  70 

222  98 

8,562  46 

415  27 

794  37 

11  79 

36 

27 

2  271  84 

olv  DO 

271  01 

8,095  60  j 

527  60 

7qi  i in 

3  34 

27 

28 

-  119  22 

2  25  50 

2 186  28 

2  663  14 

28 

29 

2,728  29 

2,743  37 

106  59 

460  52 

14,938  93 

937  06 

2,305  03 

33  40 

29 

30 

2,916  10 

972  19 

108  63 

349  06 

13,014  20 

480  56 

1,063  66 

16  73 

30 

31 

2,363  96 

378  44 

74  65 

280  88 

8,815  96 

423  39 

816  53 

75  73 

31 

32 

3,849  26 

508  87 

72  28 

226  64 

12,165  15 

826  39 

1,304  28 

41  71 

32 

33 

2,632  73 

419  14 

98  08 

334  15 

11,248  08 

781  02 

1,579  30 

5  39 

33 

34 

1,695  75 

170  12 

109  14 

175  36 

6,139  23 

434  91 

738  59 

7  94 

34 

35 

4,093  53 

655  66 

48  00 

194  15 

12,698  06 

480  56 

1,575  56 

13  15 

35 

36 

1,493  78 

374  52 

42  58 

194  38 

6,218  66 

384  88 

948  79 

11  43 

36 

37 

3,412  20 

665  01 

50  87 

667  51 

12,546  18 

430  26 

814  26 

36  30 

37 

38 

3,952  12 

564  42 

88  27 

466  70 

12,517  47 

480  56 

1,453  94 

15  53 

38 

$100,469  61 

827,435  20 

$2,064  60 

$10,644  25 

$371,157  62 

$19,120  87 

$3S,859  11 

$602  87 

2  Opened  December,  1925. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 

Sources. 


38 


Net  Total. 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


40 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


$854  41 


467  61 


Cr.  96  00 


582  61 


$3,303 

53 

1,144 

74 

1,618 

91 

1,709 

58 

2,032 

33 

1,184 

28 

1,674 

37 

1,341 

89 

1,291 

11 

1,311 

65 

2,233 

97 

1,341 

05 

1,341 

m 

1,140 

68 

1,515 

56 

2,096 

68 

1,842 

49 

3,138 

00 

1,342 

65 

387 

43 

1,219 

57 

1.278 

23 

1,260 

87 

850 

87 

1,143 

68 

1,221 

43 

1,324 

94 

3,858  10 
1,560  95 
1,315  65 

2,172  38 

2,365  71 
1,181  44 
2,069  27 
1,345  10 
1,280  82 
1,950  03 


$125  00 


1  40 


150  00 
825  00 


283  00 


130  00 


100  00 


925  00 


$1,808  63      $60,391  48      $2,539  40   $3,428,091  14    $2,435  38 


$133,862  51 
61,658  55 

154,023  83 
77,955  16 

117,155  48 

75.160  37 
69,319  68 
84,262  75 
66,331  24 
72,269  77 

138,914  lr> 
83,750  19 
99,823  65 
73,804  37 
81,230  03 
109,376  36 
103,891  80 
186,358  28 
102,247  73 
25,225  29 
61,227  54 
56,268  19 
74,749  29 
85,806  54 

53.161  85 
73,833  18 
59,250  53 
2  6,037  49 

176,628  32 
104,063  51 
75,853  74 

115,570  06 

118,418  38 
57,521  69 

106,482  38 
65,811  07 

105,453  39 

115,332  80 


$107  64 
64  09 
415  08 
92  58 
135  84 
67  03 
2  28 
24  91 

40  98 
342  27 

77  62 
2  54 
4  83 

41  36 
6  93 

29  60 
22  56 

30  24 
162  17 


1  84 
14  43 

4  12 
297  67 
33  04 

3  28 
86  43 


20  90 
6  91 
1  94 

151  79 

25  93 
41  28 
24  25 
i5  43 
8  14 
27  45 


$133,754  87* 
61,594  46* 
153.608  75* 
77,862  58* 
117,019  64* 
75,093  34* 
H9.317  40* 
84,237  84* 
66,290  26* 
71,927  50* 
138,836  53* 
83,747  65* 
99,818  82* 
73,763  01* 
81,223  10* 
109,346  76* 
103,869  24* 
186,328  04* 
102,085  56* 
25,225  29* 

61,225  70* 
56,253  76* 
74,745  17* 
85,508  87* 
53,128  81* 
73,829  90* 
59,164  10* 
=  6,037  49* 
176,607  42* 
104,056  60* 
75,851  80* 

115,418  27* 

118,392  45* 
57,480  41* 

106,458  13* 
65,795  64* 

105,445  25* 

115,305  35* 


1,735 
774 
2,133 
1,046 
.1,775 
1,097 
910 
1,411 
1,035 
1,153 
1,942 
1,331 
1,317 
912 
1,223 
1,629 
1,474 
2,810 
1,640 
505 
991 
846 
1,053 
1,078 
719 
1,080 
803 


2,404 
1,385 
1,159 

1,568 

1,931 
820 
1,569 
1,151 
1,599 
1,804 


$3,425,655  76* 


49,812 


$77  09* 

79  58* 

72  02* 

74  44* 

65  93* 
68  45* 
76  17* 
59  70* 
64  05* 
62  38* 
71  49* 
62  92* 

75  79* 

80  88* 

66  41* 

67  13* 
70  47* 
66  31* 
02  25* 
49  95* 
61  78* 
66  49* 
70  98* 
79  32* 

73  89* 

68  36* 
73  68* 


73  46* 
75  13* 
65  45* 

73  61* 

61  31* 
70  10* 
67  85* 
57  16* 
65  94* 
63  92* 


•>  Opened  December,  1925. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTAHY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

1,622 

S82  46* 

1,289,641 

SO  103* 

1 

2 

717 

85  91* 

573,534 

107* 

2 

3 

1,950 

78  77* 

1,544,408 

099* 

3 

4 

9S9 

78  73* 

764,930 

101* 

4 

5 

1,638 

71  44* 

1,271,072 

092* 

5 

6 

997 

75  32* 

766,308 

097* 

6 

7 

843 

82  23* 

645,843 

107* 

7 

8 

1,304 

64  60* 

1,016,107 

082* 

8 

9 

939 

70  60* 

708,351 

093* 

9 

10 

1,050 

68  50* 

821,660 

087* 

10 

11 

1,791 

77  52* 

1,420,3.50 

097* 

1 1 

12 

1,207 

69  38* 

930,129 

090* 

12 

13 

1,203 

82  97* 

935,484 

106* 

13 

14 

829 

88  98* 

648,174 

113* 

14 

15 

1,126 

72  13* 

867,951 

093* 

15 

16 

1,517 

72  08* 

1,176,104 

092* 

16 

17 

1,370 

75  82* 

1,062,625 

097* 

17 

18 

2,709 

68  78* 

2,122,918 

087* 

18 

19 

1,506 

67  79* 

1,174,211 

086* 

19 

20 

475 

53  11* 

349,669 

072* 

20 

21 

906 

67  58* 

714,194 

085* 

21 

22 

784 

71  75* 

598,246 

094* 

22 

23 

973 

76  82* 

773,577 

096* 

23 

24 

996 

85  85* 

864,138 

098* 

24 

25 

676 

78  59* 

518,834 

102* 

25 

26 

1,019 

72  45* 

789,883 

093* 

26 

27 

739 

80  06* 

567,526 

104* 

27 

28 

28 

29 

2  290 

77   1  9* 

1,716,742 

i  r»o* 

29 

30 

1  9RJ. 

CO  90* 

yoy.yoJ 

i  r>7* 
Wii  * 

30 

31 

i  nsn 

1  ,UoU 

i  U  Jo* 

835,183 

uyu  • 

31 

32 

1  .'loo 

on  or* 
oil  Jo* 

1,111,557 

103* 

32 

33 

1,787 

66  25* 

1,384,537 

085* 

33 

34 

758 

75  83* 

587,289 

097* 

34 

35 

1,476 

72  13* 

1,137,092 

093* 

35 

36 

1,077 

61  09* 

836,137 

078* 

26 

37 

1,450 

72  72* 

1,113,362 

094* 

37 

38 

1,648 

69  97* 

1,291,494 

089* 

38 

46,143 

35,899,212 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Julia  Ward   Howe  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Inclusive.) 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 

Education 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward  

Julia  Ward  Howe  "  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  ^  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  G  ardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Intermediate  

Washington  Allston  , 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  


(Kindergarten  andl 

i Grades  I-VI.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  I 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  | 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VI.  / 
Kindergarten  andi 
'    Grades  I-VIII.  I 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Grades  VII,  VIII, 
i  IX. 

/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/  Kindergarten  and 
j  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII.  , 
/Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 

! Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
1  _  Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
j  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX.  > 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  VII,  VIII, 
IX. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  1-IX. 
Grades  VII,  VIII, 
IX. 

Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

r  Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 


$140,093  18 
3,739  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
4,023  72 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,739  00 
3,973  76 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,692  20 
3,757  00 
3,718  20 
3,507  00 
3,697  42 
3,979  00 
3,521  00 
3,979  00 
3,875  00 
3,739  00 
3,875  00 
3,750  30 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,967  48 
3,947  59 
3,629  37 
3,797  16 
3,979  00 
3,979  00 
3,973  76 
3,979  00 


$15,890  SO 
74  40 
3  30 
1,190  00 
36  06 
70  35 
1,246  05 
1,190  00 
1,190  00 
12  60 
681  69 
2  92 
766  85 
160  20 


76  80 

74  40 
663  81 

54  53 
1,186  64 
1,190  00 
64  35 
817  41 
981  06 
819  00 
220  64 
66  00 
335  47 
1,185  05 
1,188  41 
28  07 
810  69 
915  33 
45  30 
1,190  00 
54  18 

75  00 


$513  57 
7  60 
12  85 
17  50 
6  91 
12  20 


7  00 
26  10 
5  48 
9  20 
9  00 
9  50 
9  16 
14  88 
9  00 

10  72 

21  25 

11  60 
16  70 

22  46 
11  40 


14  98 
22  30 
17  71 
11  68 
17  05 


6  33 
6  10 


$2,028  48 
47  22 
60  46 
75  60 
43  16 
43  34 
65  32 
49  22 
65  33 

49  61 

45  28 
21  32 

5  29 

40  97 

54  09 

55  55 

41  14 
19  08 
79  67 

42  00 
57  75 

110  46 
35  26 

24  75 
103  68 

98  42 

46  46 
33  10 
82  95 
60  08 

47  50 

25  50 
27  70 
37  70 
72  31 

50  63 
35  19 
40  80 


$2,668,911  85 
56,066  31 
49,267  49 
104,549  13 


47,826  30 
117,503  97 
140,014  21 
30,103  77 
65,884  45 
44,049  81 
65,224  99 
87,424  81 

44.186  97 
65,690  05 
78,613  01 
55,523  26 
89,964  36 
40,763  48 

105,550  54 
148,375  23 
77,712  80 
56,347  24 
101,375  95 

85.187  68 
84,068  27 
64,701  99 
86,562  82 

101,578  41 
85,567  82 
75,401  52 
47,285  90 
93,917  04 
80,685  91 
90,090  12 
56,766  85 
52,559  97 


$5,923  71 
146  99 
102  24 
203  76 
96  20 
128  27 


251  66 
153  23 

49  00 
270  84 
158  99 
251  66 
114  20 

94  68 
153  23 

83  64 

74  88 
304  96 
184  70 
239  80 

99  85 
100  12 
174  65 
208  66 
411  75 
162  33 
102  23 
432  95 
189  36 
122  03 
549  67 
457  50 
192  40 

99  84 
184  69 
158  99 
67  86 


Totals. 


$283,638  14 


$974  98     $3,922  37  $5,472,170  14    $12,701  52    $93,871  29 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


$11,732  15 
84  IS 
205  91 
236  99 
419  30 
130  97 
371  37 
87  22 
507  82 
139  17 
424  87 

258  26 
274  97 
179  82 
324  36 
357  70 

89  00 
104  19 
456  35 
878  96 
729  90 
1,175  57 
195  72 
362  45 
447  25 
402  63 
152  57 
186  54 

259  95 
89  10 

236  35 

15  31 
415  35 
113  84 

16  38 
708  52 
139  28 
188  00 


$14,128  41 
378  54 

259  38 
670  61 
339  61 
351  29 
149  24 
562  53 
676  93 
157  23 
390  89 
199  21 
503  57 
612  12 
240  66 
299  79 
378  54 
336  12 
578  19 
451  85 
525  97 

1,026  15 
421  81 
449  15 
466  31 
432  73 
313  58 
322  47 
416  04 
560  11 
469  30 
473  95 
294  25 
343  67 
428  92 
382  77 

260  34 
286  75 


$26,076  83 
170  46 

1,730  32 
747  83 
198  79 
371  09 
270  99 
854  55 

1,817  31 
267  13 
53  73 
294  77 

1,626  57 
543  15 
999  13 
429  47 

1,614  10 
955  97 
733  65 

200  41 

201  82 
649  20 

1,470  68 
48  02 
983  47 
423  48 

1,019  34 
577  58 
422  84 
653  29 

2,920  47 
257  21 

1,639  23 
255  74 

2,062  22 
291  31 
479  95 
376  78 


$6,918  35 


252 

29 

192 

70 

152 

17 

132 

83 

438 

38 

260 

34 

120 

52 

317 

60 

183 

46 

367 

60 

241 

97 

123 

23 

186 

51 

7U 

173 

77 

314 

35 

41 

07 

207 

72 

240 

44 

250 

15 

290 

03 

465 

06 

284 

59 

2 

10 

291 

48 

214 

71 

280 

58 

174 

97 

277 

18 

276 

81 

31 

94 

34 

166 

82 

$2,667  14 
14  27 
2  48 
189  88 
31  13 
16  60 

34  45 
145  25 

35  30 
11  05 

103  51 
34  90 

30  36 
26  17 
13  75 

119  21 

65  62 
141  21 

53  20 

58  09 
98  41 

66  90 
23  51 

59  23 
136  11 

31  93 
150  15 

5  27 
64  78 
101  95 
134  17 
28  69 
81  63 
191  37 


$903  14 


19  22 
11  26 
10  78 


26  66 
6  87 


11  22 


3  95 


2  00 
53  97 
11  40 


58  22 
46  36 


81  31 


23  61 


$3,620  05 

48  06 
26  35 

141  80 
69  28 

94  57 
54  09 

134  28 
165  20 

63  23 
113  27 

22  02 
6  40 
197  68 

49  43 
62  43 

131  87 
22  48 

124  83 
149  60 
374  68 
215  17 

87  14 

125  99 
207  70 

31  34 

95  75 
53  44 

188  40 
147  96 
19  05 
129  24 


1  20 


111  42 
64  14 

232  30 
86  83 

112  01 


$3,069  72 
39 


386 

32 

332 

7H 

17 

OU 

20 

65 

1 

56 

1 

56 

20 

75 

2 
44 

5 

634 
11 
301 
100 
317 


383 
300 
313 
332 
16 


9 
3 

Cr.  32 
616 


636 


$23,098  27 


$29,538  98 


$54,688  88 


$13,935  43 


$5,008  93 


$1,230  59 


$7,579  48 


$7,875 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKIN 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS= 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


17 


Printing. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Inci- 
dentals. 


21 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


22 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruct 
tion. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


24 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


$363  47 
9  57 


29  10 
73  50 


31  35 
33  52 
67  48 


25  68 
6  78 


17  75 
Cr.   7  62 


14  45 
6  26 


Cr.  21  25 
13  07 

Cr.  30  04 
28  70 
15  30 
27  35 


Cr.  12  00 
21  05 
26  45 
26  90 
19  30 
24  25 


$42,357  76 
1,069  86 
945  11 
1,578  83 
642  10 
912  05 
518  92 
1,683  30 
1,381  30 
496  08 
1,412  28 
290  28 
1,317  21 
1,096  93 
822  10 
879  51 
910  46 
1,394  26 
1,321  71 
2,117  45 
1,158  13 
2,806  66 
1,221  79 
1,283  97 
1,924  57 
1,881  25 
1,090  25 
959  91 
1,525  54 
1,132  73 
1,497  77 
1,288  23 
1,008  70 
1,260  37 
947  56 
1,393  73 
909  18 
900  22 


$797  31 
70  76 


116 

40 

321 

67 

9 

70 

8  36 

12 

75 

33 

33 

38 

63 

6 

12 

17 

08 

51 

19 

7 

36 

28 

8 

24 

34 

72 

88 

71 

65 

36 

52 

23 

94 

8 

95 

23 

32 

16 

04 

84 

42 

1 

05 

22 

72 

212 

45 

9 

16 

308 

20 

32 

79 

81 

08 

12 

58 

11 

60 

4 

80 

4  36 


$874  43 
3  98 
25  59 
22  34 

1  06 
11  56 

3  74 
3  62 

16  68 
3  43 

10  51 
5  04 
19  75 

2  09 
14  97 

10  48 
52  02 

9  25 
7  55 

14  32 

11  03 

3  66 
41  88 

3  43 
64  72 

17  67 

5  09 
3  69 

15  29 
29  72 
32  70 

9  51 
22  68 

7  83 
13  26 
13  48 

3  32 

6  86 


$2,994,002  64 
62,529  35 
57,097  34 

116,746  36 
68,018  52 
74,300  65 
55,600  11 

128,713  82 

152,327  38 
35,914  30 
74,665  45 
50,317  39 
76,228  09 
96,326  94 
51,089  36 
72,810  87 
86,562  01 
63,200  22 

100,698  91 
49,494  77 

115,852  65 

162,092  25 
86,488  29 
64,757  82 

112,065  51 
96,665  99 
92,605  69 
72,232  49 
96,483  64 

111,517  56 
99,753  34 
84,120  48 
57,747  66 

103,138  35 
90,278  42 

100,201  16 
64,043  33 
59,936  80 


35,899,212 
833,290 
665,875 
1,390,533 
1,006,986 
894,137 
477,539 
1,541,010 
1,912,519 
456,855 
890,993 
556,642 
859,327 
1,262,989 
611,901 
866,739 
825,111 
834,407 
1,239,291 
671,693 
1,537,174 
2,384,880 
742,143 
823,936 
1,231,597 
1,145,340 
1,136,291 
753,373 
1,232,695 
1,247,487 
1,014,698 
1,029,410 
637,654 
1,188,416 
867,708 
1,233,460 
712,983 
823,381 


$0  075 
085 
083 
067 
083 
116 
083 
079 
078 
083 
090 
088 
076 
083 
084 
104 
075 
081 
073 
075 
067 
116 
078 
090 
084 
081 
095 
078 
089 
098 
081 
090 
086 
104 
081 
089 
072 


$230,543  96 
4,344  23 
5,303  80 
7,850  64 
6,611  93 
6,863  12 
6,150  07 
10,757  71 
11,297  25 
3,497  10 
5,895  31 
4,143  04 
4,975  92 
6,814  52 
3,865  87 
5,527  02 
5,692  34 
4,238  91 

8.958  66 
4,391  67 
9,393  52 

10,064  56 
7,365  33 
4,169  75 
8,457  30 

7.959  07 
8,481  70 
5,219  30 
6,155  85 

19,577  52 
16,581  79 
6,903  60 
3,901  42 
9,181  74 
6,621  85 
6,212  40 
6,450  99 
4,748  13 


76       $810  37    $87,338  06      $2,267  61      $1,418  23   $6,136,625  91     73,439,675  $0  083    $475,168  89  76 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  axd  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 1 

32 

Fuel. 

Klectric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 



vj  as. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

$100,469  61 

$27,435  20 

$2,064 

60 

$10,644 

25 

$371,157 

62 

$19,120 

87 

$38,859  11 

$602 

87 

39 

1,220  04 

527  36 

20 

26 

203 

15 

6,315 

04 

413 

21 

791  26 

7 

77 

39 

40 

2,749  70 

687  69 

117 

38 

180 

46 

9,039 

03 

360 

91 

799  00 

64 

25 

40 

41 

3,247  86 

704  11 

50 

25 

516 

55 

12,369 

41 

413 

23 

791  26 

37 

99 

41 

42 

2,984  54 

445  88 

89 

41 

2S6 

24 

10,418 

00 

462 

37 

1,377  02 

14 

29 

42 

43 

2,293  16 

683  69 

80 

47 

153 

46 

10,073 

90 

480 

57 

797  10 

28 

93 

43 

44 

2,673  02 

378  61 

14 

54 

197 

62 

9,413 

86 

408 

63 

783  47 

8 

37 

44 

45 

3,421  56 

773  11 

127 

51 

404 

19 

15,484 

08 

856 

82 

1,563  94 

6 

30 

45 

46 

6,525  06 

738  42 

77 

75 

375 

30 

19,013 

84 

952 

89 

1,593  00 

17 

26 

46 

47 

650  55 

217  31 

61 

70 

146 

38 

4,573 

04 

411 

4i 

794  00 

2 

10 

47 

48 

2,219  58 

888  13 

85 

73 

256 

23 

9,344 

98 

382 

88 

799  00 

18 

98 

48 

49 

2.0S1  40 

259  85 

26 

OS 

151 

36 

6,661 

73 

345 

92 

786  13 

35 

30 

49 

50 

2,335  16 

356  53 

42 

86 

284 

06 

7,994 

53 

430 

27 

706  03 

9 

24 

50 

51 

2,761  15 

305  66 

97 

96 

307 

76 

10,287 

05 

480 

57 

1,781  33 

11 

19 

51 

2,071  42 

381  20 

79 

68 

139 

98 

6,538 

15 

370 

69 

534  34 

14 

62 

52 

i>s 

1,769  08 

1,129  63 

171 

91 

216 

62 

8,814 

26 

485 

42 

1,585  69 

6 

79 

53 

54 

2,475  84 

1,275  35 

45 

19 

198 

o7 

9,687 

29 

575 

19 

1,614  77 

32 

50 

54 

55 

1,604  35 

543  15 

116 

46 

213 

15 

6,716 

02 

480 

56 

771  01 

12 

72 

55 

56 

3,150  20 

596  44 

65 

87 

465 

74 

13,236 

91 

937 

06 

1,588  00 

2 

10 

56 

57 

1,317  02 

243  75 

43 

380 

34 

6,334 

21 

375 

42 

482  70 

11 

93 

57 

58 

3,282  58 

708  61 

142 

36 

540 

88 

14,067 

95 

824 

74 

1,420  37 

10 

30 

58 

'  59 

6,187  09 

1,734  05 

65 

72 

308 

91 

18,360 

33 

.  937 

07 

1,593  00 

15 

27 

59 

0(1 

2,771  21 

632  28 

170 

29 

356 

14 

11,295 

26 

434 

92 

738  60 

8 

78 

60 

61 

1,704  86 

372  80 

63 

38 

140 

18 

6,450 

97 

438 

48 

799  00 

2 

10 

61 

62 

3,895  06 

1,735  39 

374 

88 

430 

67 

14,893 

30 

479 

66 

799  00 

6 

91 

62 

63 

3,903  04 

1,020  78 

202 

67 

483 

58 

13,569 

14 

506 

85 

793  08 

7 

35 

63 

64 

3,879  42 

314  16 

60 

53 

212 

71 

12,948 

52 

491 

63 

1,733  37 

9 

59 

64 

65 

2,275  67 

326  97 

16 

44 

255 

54 

8,093 

92 

345 

93 

794  38 

10 

15 

65 

66 

2,131  07 

514  65 

40 

73 

203 

12 

9,045 

42 

479 

66 

799  00 

5 

76 

66 

67 

4,736  16 

1,340  66 

36 

48 

459 

98 

16,150 

80 

586 

14 

1,576  56 

49 

32 

67 

1,933  59 

1,498  36 

77 

04 

270 

55 

10,361 

33 

784 

35 

1,593  00 

5 

22 

68 

69 

3,315  60 

573  31 

32 

03 

200 

19 

11,030 

73 

469 

51 

851  30 

4 

37 

69 

70 

2,213  82 

467  65 

59 

25 

122 

94 

6,765 

08 

3S3 

53 

856  40 

4 

85 

70 

71 

2,826  40 

1,858  69 

177 

93 

367 

47 

14,412 

23 

815 

11 

1,558  41 

40 

88 

71 

72 

2,621  11 

1,024  43 

81 

06 

375 

97 

10,724 

42 

533 

51 

1,593  00 

111 

sa 

72 

73 

2,897  40 

833  67 

24 

96 

119 

70 

10,088 

13 

937 

07 

1.0S7  02 

5 

26 

73 

2,854  87 

292  07 

29 

95 

233 

02 

9,860 

90 

396 

14 

943  SO 

6 

84 

74 

3,359  86 

435  24 

5 

55 

391 

88 

8,940 

66 

484 

72 

793  OS 

6 

11 

75 

$204,809  11 

$54,254  84 

$5,098 

29 

$21,200  90 

$760,532  03 

$39,073 

91 

$79,120  53 

$1,255  58 

76 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 

etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


38 


Net  Total. 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


$1,808  63 


152  92 


179  60 


$60,391  48 
1,212  24 
1,224  16 
1,242  48 
1,853  68 

1.306  60 
1,200  47 
2,427  06 
2,563  15 
1,207  51 
1,200  86 
1,167  35 
1,145  54 
2,273  09 

919  65 
2,077  90 
2,222  46 
1,264  29 
2,527  16 

870  05 
2,255  41 
2,545  34 
1,335  22 
1,239  58 
1,285  57 

1.307  28 
2,234  59 
1,150  46 
1,284  42 
2,391  62 
2,382  57 
1,325  18 
1,244  78 
2,413  80 
2,238  13 
2,029  35 
1,346  78 
1,283  91 


$2,539  40 


55  00 


137  50 


30  00 


3  00 
32  20 


1,775  00 


1,350  00 


76    $2,141  15    $121,591  17     $5,922  10    $7,024,671  21   $5,632  02 


$3,428,091  14 
70,056  63 
67,360  53 
130,358  25 
80,345  20 
85,681  15 
66,351  94 
146,624  96 
173,904  37 
41,694  85 
85,241  29 
58,146  47 
85,368  16 
108,887  08 
58,550  16 
83,735  23 
98,471  76 
71,180  53 
118,237  98 
56,699  03 
132,176  01 
182.997  92 
100,468  76 
72,448  37 
128,244  38 
111,542  41 
107,788  80 
81,476  87 
106,813  48 
130,059  98 
112,497  24 
96,476  39 
65,757  52 
119,964  38 
103,240  97 
112,318  64 
75,251  01 
70,161  37 


$2,435  38 

$3,425,655  76* 

49,812 

9  58 

70,047  05* 

1,173 

$59  72* 

42  23 

67,318  . 

JO* 

879 

76  59* 

10  04 

130,348  21* 

1,995 

65  34* 

7  60 

80,337  ( 

30* 

1,360 

59  07* 

82  37 

85,598  78* 

1,223 

69  99* 

166  71 

66,185  23* 

674 

98  20* 

46  65 

146,578  31* 

2,131 

68  78* 

206  16 

173,698  21* 

2,660 

65  30* 

5  69 

41,689  16* 

631 

66  07* 

4  63 

85,236  66* 

1,224 

69  64* 

7  78 

58,138  69* 

771 

75  41* 

302  23 

85,065  < 

)3* 

1,041 

81  72* 

83  81 

108,803  S 

17* 

1,819 

59  81* 

23  87 

58,526  i 

>9* 

837 

69  92* 

196  77 

83,538  i 

16* 

1,230 

67  92* 

116  11 

98,355  65* 

1,187 

82  86* 

8  84 

71,171  69* 

1,127 

63  15* 

525  72 

117,712  26* 

1,669 

70  53* 

5  59 

56,693  44* 

970 

58  45* 

15  38 

132,160  63* 

2,219 

59  56* 

62  76 

182,935  16* 

3,288 

55  64* 

169  23 

100,299  53* 

1,024 

97  95* 

6  79 

72,441  £ 

»8* 

1,188 

60  98* 

57  58 

128,186  80* 

1,685 

76  08* 

19  67 

•    111,522  74* 

1,502 

74  25* 

316  02 

107,472  78* 

1,560 

68  89* 

14  64 

81,462  23* 

1,047 

77  81* 

48  85 

106,764  63* 

1,716 

'62  22* 

31  49 

130,028  49* 

1,748 

74  39* 

85  89 

112,411  35* 

1,379 

81  52* 

221  01 

96,255  38* 

1,403 

68  61* 

170  41 

65,587  11* 

756 

86  76* 

40  09 

119,924  29* 

1,691 

70  92* 

2  18 

103,238  79* 

1,185 

87  12* 

3  83 

112,314  81* 

1,832 

61  31* 

74  42 

75,176  59* 

1,006 

74  73* 

4  02 

70,157  35* 

1,205 

58  22* 

$5,632  02 

$7,019,039  19* 

101,847 

$68  92* 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKir 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 

A  tfan H 

/\ixenci=> 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

46,143 
1,070 

35,899,212 
833,290 

39 

$65  46* 

$0  084* 

39 

40 

839 

80  24* 

665,875 

101* 

40 

41 

1,773 

73  52* 

1,390,533 

093* 

41 

42 

1,232 

65  21* 

1,006,986 

079* 

42 

43 

1,139 

75  15* 

894,137 

095* 

43 

44 

636 

104  06* 

477,539 

138* 

44 

45 

1,964 

74  63* 

1,541,010 

095* 

45 

46 

2,459 

70  64* 

1,912,519 

090* 

46 

47 

590 

70  66* 

456,855 

091* 

47 

48 

1,144 

74  51* 

890,993 

095* 

48 

49 

714 

81  43* 

556,642 

104* 

49 

50 

977 

87  07* 

859,327 

098* 

50 

51 

1,641 

66  30* 

1,262,989 

086* 

51 

52 

768 

76  21* 

611,901 

095* 

52 

53 

1,107 

75  46* 

866,739 

096* 

53 

54 

1,095 

89  82* 

825,111 

119* 

54 

55 

1,057 

67  33* 

834,407 

085* 

55 

56 

1,556 

75  65* 

1,239,291 

094* 

56 

57 

873 

64  94* 

671,693 

084* 

57 

58 

2,011 

65  72* 

1,537,174 

085* 

58 

59 

3,087 

59  26* 

2,384,880 

076* 

59 

60 

940 

106  70* 

742,143 

135* 

60 

61 

1,089 

66  52* 

823,936 

087* 

61 

62 

1,585 

80  87* 

1,231,597 

104* 

62 

63 

1,395 

79  94* 

1,145,340 

097* 

63 

64 

1,468 

73  21* 

1,136,291 

094* 

64 

65 

982 

82  96* 

753,373 

108* 

65 

66 

1,624 

65  74* 

1,232,695 

086* 

66 

67 

1,613 

80  61* 

1,247,487 

104* 

67 

68 

1,289 

87  21* 

1,014,698 

110* 

68 

69 

1,283 

75  02* 

1,029,410 

093* 

69 

70 

722 

90  84* 

637,654 

102* 

70 

7! 

1,547 

77  52* 

1,188,416 

100* 

71 

72 

1,099 

93  94* 

867,708 

118* 

72 

n 

1,627 

69  03* 

1,233,460 

091* 

73 

u 

928 

81  01* 

712,983 

105* 

74 

1,081 

64  90* 

823,381 

085* 

75 

76 

94,147 

$74  55* 

73,439,675 

$0  095* 

76 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS]  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 
DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 
AFTERNOON  LIP-READING  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
CLASSES  IN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.j 


TABLE  NO  4C  — COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Trans- 
portation. 

School. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Office 

and 
Equipment. 

3 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 

S 

Postage. 

6 

Telephone. 

7 

Printing. 

8 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

9 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

10 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

11 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

12 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

13 

Fuel. 

14 

Electric 
Current, 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

15 

Gas. 

16 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

18 

Traveling 
Expenses. 

19 
Total. 

20 

Income 
from  All 
Sources. f 

21 

Net  Total.* 

22 

Number 
of  Pupil 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

$15,015  11 

$120  96 

$15  30 

$58  00 

$14  70 

$327  78 

$15,551  85 

87,160 

$0  178 

$1,096  00 

$198  18 

$54  72 

$2  27 

$20  42 

$1,371  59 

$19  00 

$16,942  44 

$9,462  21t 

$7,4 

0  23* 

87,160 

$0  085* 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra. 


2 

Repair- 
ing 
Musical 
Instru- 
ments. 


Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra. 


CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Classes. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

3 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

dentals. 

5 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

6 

Number 
of^Pupil 

7 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

8 

Salaries  of 
dians. 

9 

Custo- 
dians' 

10 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

II 

Total. 

12 

Direct 

Sources. 

13 

Net  Total.* 

14 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Classi 

8. 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts  

$1,961  50 

$205  33 

$20  32 

$0  14 

$2,187  29 

27,059 

$0  080 

$888  75 

$1  20 

$889  95 

$3,077  24 

$3,077  24* 

27,059 

$0  113* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

CLASSES  IN  GARDENING.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

9 

Classes. 

Salaries  of 
Supervisors, 
Instructors 

Assistants. 

Tele- 
phone. 

Printing. 

Supplies 
for 
Gardening 

Canning. 

Miscellaneous 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total.* 

Classes. 

$11,043  63 

$14  40 

$48  50 

$4,370  84 

SO  48 

$107  56 

$591  75 

$2  78 

$16,179  94* 

Classes  in  Gardening. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

School. 

1 

Salal  1 

sof 

2 

Tele- 
phone. 

3 

Text  and 

iiientary 

Books. 

4 

Manual 
Supplies. 

5 

Drawing 

6 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

7 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

9 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

10 

Light, 
Heat  and 
Custodian's 
Services. 

II 

Total. 

12 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

13 

Net  Total.* 

14 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

$3,37( 

55 

$28  58 

$114  14 

$2,128  99 

$22  68 

$19  52 

$5,684  46 

17,664 

SO  321 

S471  10 

$6,155  56 

$3  35 

$6,152  21* 

17,664 

$0  348* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINQ  FUND  CHARGES, 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Expenses 

of  Instruction. 

School. 

| 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Telephone. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Text 
Books. 

7 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

8 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

1 

$320  00 

$6  48 

$0  05 

$8,354  50 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 


Reference 
Books. 


Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


Bigelow  

Charlestown  

City  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

Lewis  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt 

West  End  

Totals  


$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 


$1  30 
2  60 
2  00 


2  50 
80 

2  10 
96 

3  00 

4  30 


75 
90 
1  05 


S1.3S2  50 
1,249  50 
3,160  50 
3,461  50 
2,432  50 
1,939  00 
1,501  50 
3,223  50 
1,680  00 
1,680  00 
2,093  00 


$23,803  50 


$87 
34 
50 

158 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Dearborn  

Michelangelo  

Rice  

Theodore  Lyman. 


$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 


1  40 

3  29 


$3,258  50 
6,077  50 
2,331  00 
7,141  50 


$32 

89 

$30  72 

78 

87 

51 

57 

90 

57  52 

47 

60 

84  89 

$217  26 

$173  64 

Totals. 


oo 


$2  75    $18,808  50 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Expenses  op 

Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion 
of  Health. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Printing. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total 
for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

r\  a  <"  nor 

v>vjsi  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salary  of 
Custo- 
dian. 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

1 

$178  56 

$8,859  59 

131,200 

$0  067 

| $429  26 

$104  40 

Including  salary  of  matron. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Inci- 
dentals. 


10 


Total  for 
Instruc= 
tion. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


12 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc= 
tion. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


13 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


14 


Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 


15 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


16 

Supplies, 
School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


$1,710  42 
1,525  86 
3,454  08 
3,864  25 
2,672  50 
2,237  80 
1,808  36 
3,584  94 
1,971  91 
1,967  23 
2,399  10 


37,440 
32,040 
77,760 
96,120 
59,640 
53,520 
40,080 
78,360 
47,400 
44,160 
54.S40 


$27,196  45 


621,360 


$0  045 
047 
044 
040 
044 
041 
045 
045 
041 
044 
043 


SO  043 


$127  95 
130  91 
191  96 
196  58 

190  40 
174  80 
154  34 

191  20 
120  51 
168  96 
198  90 


£1,852  51 


$104  40 

52  29 
104  40 
72  20 
52  28 
72  21 
72  19 
72  19 
104  40 
72  21 
52  29 


$831  06 


$4  60 

1 

4  27 

2 

4  60 

3 

4  27 

4 

4  27 

5 

4  60 

6 

4  60 

7 

4  60 

8 

4  55 

9 

4  27 

10 

4  27 

S4S  90 

12 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplier 
and 
Equipment. 

Total  for 
Instruc= 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

1 

$0  75 

$219  13 
345  82 
263  32 
463  43 

$3,784  49 
6,742  70 
2,955  54 
7,996  76 

83,400 
176,760 

49,440 
216,240 

$0  045 
03S 
059 
036 

$209  00 
455  20 

S209  60 

2 

455  20 

2 

3 

3  15 

304  60 

304  60 

3 

4 

16  05 

484  88 

$10  10 

494  98 

4 

5 

$19  95 

$1,291  70 

$21,479  49 

525,840 

$0  040 

$1,454  28 

$10  10 

$1,464  38 

5 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  op  Health. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 

Nurses. 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

$4  27 

$108  67 

$9,397  52 

$2  70 

$9,394  82* 

40 

820 

1 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 
of  Health 


17 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


IS 


Total. 


$109  00 

56  56 
109  00 
76  47 
56  55 
76  81 
76  79 
76  79 
108  95 
76  48 
56  56 


$1,947  37 
1,713  33 
3,755  04 
4,137  30 
2,919  45 
2,489  41 
2,039  49 
3,852  93 
2,207  37 
2,212  67 
2,654  56 


19 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


$1  15 


20 


Net  Total.* 


Number 
of 

Sessions. 


22 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


$1,947  37* 
1,713  33* 
3,755  04* 
4,137  30* 
2,919  45* 
2,489  41* 
2,039  49* 
3,852  93* 
2,206  22* 
2,212  67* 
2,654  56* 


312 
267 
648 
801 
497 
446 
334 
653 
395 
368 
457 


23 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


24* 
42* 
79* 
16* 
87* 
58* 
11* 
90* 
58* 
01* 
81* 


24 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


37,440 
32,040 
77,760 
96,120 
59,640 
53,520 
40,080 
78,360 
47,400 
44,160 
54,840 


$879 


$29,928  92 


$1  1"    $29,927  77" 


5,178 


$5  78=* 


621,360 


VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Promotion  of  Health. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Supplies, 

Total 

Cost  per 

Number 

Salaries, 

School 

for 

Number 

Average 

Pupil, 

School 

Physicians 

Promotion 

!  Total. 

of 

Attend- 

Average 

of  Pupil 

Physicians. 

and 

of 

Sessions. 

ance. 

Attend= 

Hours. 

Nurses. 

Health. 

ance.* 

1 

$3,994  09 

40 

695 

$5  74* 

83,400 

1 

2 

$104  57 

$12  81 

$117  38 

7,315  28 

40 

1,473 

4  96* 

176,760 

2 

3 

104  40 

8  87 

113  27 

3,373  41 

40 

412 

8  18* 

49,440 

3 

4 

104  57 

11  70 

116  27 

8,608  01 

40 

1,802 

4  77* 

216,240 

4 

5 

$313  54 

S33  3S 

$346  92 

$23,290  79 

160 

4,382 

$5  31* 

525,840 

5 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  Xo.  1.] 


25 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

26 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

27 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$11  46* 

131,200 

SO  071* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

SO  052* 

1 

2 

053* 

2 

3 

048* 

3 

4 

043* 

4 

5 

048* 

5 

6 

046* 

6 

7 

8 

050* 
049* 

7 

8 

9 

046* 

9 

10 

050* 

10 

1L 

048* 

11 

12 

SO  048* 

12 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


1  SO  047*  I 

2  041*  2 

3  068*  3 

4  039*  4 

5  SO  044*  5 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  6A. —  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text- 
Books. 


.Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Brighton  Commercial  High .... 

Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High . 
Dorchester  Commercial  High .  . 
East  Boston  Commercial  High . 

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High  .  . 
Roxbury  Commercial  High .... 
South  Boston  Commercial  High 

Totals  


$427  00 
553  00 
427  00 
427  00 
427  00 
427  00 
61  00 
427  00 
420  00 


$180  00 
295  00 
186  00 
223  00 
195  00 
223  00 
93  00 
220  00 
194  00 


84  56 
16  50 
5  00 

7  30 
4  75 

8  83 
8  00 
2  25 

10  00 


51,809  00 


$1,902  50 

13,156  00 

2,515  00 

6,186  00 

2,860  00 

4,332  00 

1,205  00 

7,174  00 

3,610  00 


$98  35 
1,138  56 

21  00 
353  92 

86  16 
185  22 

32  25 

28  00 
183  08 


$67  19      $42,940  50 


$2,126  54 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text- 
Books. 


Supplementary 


Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W  Lincoln. .  .  . 
Hyde  Park  Elementary 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt. . . . 

Washington  

Washington  Irving.  .  .  . 

Totals  


$360  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
360  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 
366  00 


$5,844  00 


$120  00 
114  00 
118  00 
116  00 
120  00 
108  00 
122  00 
84  00 
56  00 
114  00 
118  00 
122  00 
122  00 
120  00 
242  00 
118  00 


$3  50 
9  00 

17  86 
4  56 


14  70 
6  05 


3  34 
19  37 


16  50 

7  15 

8  43 
10  77 


$2,501 
1,806 
3,943 
3,674 
2,747 
3,417 
6,990 
1,589 
1,309 
1,870 
2,858 
1,970 
5,083 
1,858 
4,853 
2,159 


$48,632  00 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 

-Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


Printing. 


12 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


13 


inci- 
dentals. 


11 


Adver- 
tising. 


18 


Total 
for 

instruction. 


16 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


S32  95 


$32  95 


$52  15 
194  01 

97  38 
160  60 

96  31 
128  17 

38  75 
173  69 
172  21 


$36  17 
159  25 

58  93 
117  46 
108  28 
128  71 

19  57 
226  75 
163  53 


$1,113  27 


$1,108  65 


$0  60 


$1  02 


$15  00 
15  00 
9  00 
8  50 
2  50 
14  50 


14  00 
11  00 


$2,715  73 
15,564  24 
3,319  31 
7,483  78 
3,780  00 
5,447  43 
1,457  57 
8,265  69 
4,764  24 


$89  50 


$52,797  99 


12,618 
97,014 
21.626 
56,698 
28,844 
42,874 
8,818 
65,100 
37,436 


371,028 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

9 

Cookery 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

10 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

11 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 

12 

Printing. 

13 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

14 

Inci- 
dentals. 

15 

Adver- 
tising. 

16 

Total 
for 

Instruction. 

$55  53 


55  00 
20  77 

53  53 


2  56 


20  45 
2  56 


64  54 
41  80 
12  81 


$329 


$6  72 
1  40 
46  53 
12  14 
4  61 


102  17 

8  65 
24 
6  95 
32  24 


101  88 
15  42 
103  35 
214  30 


(56  60 


$20  35 

16  25 
20  50 
20  50 
20  25 

17  00 
20  50 
17  00 
16  25 
20  40 
20  25 
20  50 
23  00 
20  50 
20  50 
20  00 


$313  7; 


$37  61 
27  80 
67  22 
60  32 
15  32 
76  60 

100  50 
39  62 
9  91 


32  07 

20  83 
50  34 
38  23 

127  15 

21  48 


$3  16 


6  55 


1  47 


$725  00        $16  70 


$5  50 
11  00 

9  00 
15  00 

6  20 


12  50 

11  50 

12  50 
8  10 

8  50 

9  00 
5  35 

13  00 
15  00 
10  50 


$3,217 

39 

2,345 

95 

2 

4,730 

75 

3 

4,463 

17 

4 

3.41S 

37 

5 

4,326 

41 

6 

8,094 

76 

7 

2,164 

66 

8 

1.S19 

40 

9 

2,485 

09 

10 

3,487 

09 

11 

2,589 

83 

12 

5,768 

57 

13 

2.530 

34 

14 

6,150 

29 

15 

3,133 

95 

10 

$60,726 

02 

17 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


18 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


19 


Fuel. 


20 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


21 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


22 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


23 


Total. 


$0  215 
160 
153 
131 
131 
127 
165 
126 
127 


$442  13 
1,225  55 
494  84 
676  81 
506  90 
678  74 
384  20 
758  78 
543  27 


$94  40 
366  56 
188  80 
298  90 
141  52 
298  90 
149  45 
298  90 
185  70 


$131  00 
711  00 
175  00 
366  00 
218  00 
366  00 
91  00 
436  00 
233  00 


$0  142 


$5,711  22 


$2,023  13 


$2,727  00 


$19  06 
67  17 

32  22 
104  05 
38  69 
84  24 
6  77 
44  88 
40  19 


$686  59 
2,370  28 

890  86 
1,445  76 

905  11 
1,427  88 

631  42 
1,538  56 
1.002  16 


$3,402  32 
17,934  52 
4,210  17 
8,929  54 
4,685  11 
6,875  31 
2,088  99 
9,804  25 
5,766  40 


$437  27 


$10,898  62 


$63,696  61 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


18 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


10 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


22 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


23 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


24 


Total. 


20,960 
15,934 
35,450 
29,130 
19,794 
30,196 
41,254 
14,828 
12,308 
16,990 
28,516 
19,148 
42,810 
14,574 
46,254 
17,610 


$0  153 
147 
133 
153 
172 
143 
196 
145 
147 
146 
122 
135 
134 
173 
132 
177 


$721  61 
532  18 
661  12 

1,028  70 
861  18 
598  16 

1,304  69 
592  72 
124  41 
498  14 
559  46 
508  60 
979  58 
664  06 
758  90 
497  90 


$309  50 
125  86 
220  26 
393  30 

94  40 
188  79 
468  02 

92  85 
104  61 
188  79 
188  79 
125  86 
350  03 
251  72 
236  00 

94  40 


$265  00 

154  00 
349  00 
424  00 
305  00 
288  00 
575  00 

155  00 
105  00 
239  00 
248  00 
218  00 
501  00 
158  90 
472  00 
164  00 


$36  73 

25  19 
35  74 
78  95 

26  06 
34  61 

33  09 
23  08 

5  08 
70  39 
28  90 
44  35 
77  95 

34  45 
61  60 
13  66 


$1,332  84 
837  23 
1,266  12 
1,924  95 
1,286  64 
1,109  56 
2,380  80 
863  65 
339  10 
996  32 
1,025  15 
896  81 
1,908  56 
1,109  13 
1,528  50 
769  96 


$4,550  23 
3,183  18 
5,996  87 
6,388  12 
4,705  01 
5,435  97 

10,475  56 
3,028  31 
2,158  50 
3,481  41 
4,512  24 
3,486  64 

7.677  13 
3,639  47 

7.678  79 
3,903  91 


405,756 


$0  149 


$10,891  41 


$3,433  18 


$4,620  90 


$629  83 


$19,575  32 


$80,301  34 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINO 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  6A. —  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SDMINISTRA= 
TION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  axd  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Session?. 

Averasre 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

CO  OH  'in* 

61 

103 

S31  37* 

12.61S 

$0  256* 

1 

2 

17/1  Of\  "OA 

7(1 
/  V 

614 

28  37* 

9  ( ,014 

2 

3 

4,020  17* 

61 

177 

22  71* 

21,626 

185* 

3 

4 

8,221  54* 

61 

465 

17  68* 

56,698 

145* 

4 

5 

4,461  11* 

61 

236 

18  00* 

28.S44 

154* 

5 

6 

6,501  31* 

61 

351 

18  52* 

42,874 

151* 

6 

7 

1,056  99* 

61 

72 

27  18* 

8,818 

221* 

7 

S 

9,069  25* 

61 

533 

17  02* 

65,100 

139* 

8 

9 

5,444  40* 

60 

312 

17  45* 

37,436 

145* 

9 

!0 

860,326  61* 

566 

2,863 

S21  07* 

371,028 

$0  162* 

!0 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Direct 
Income 
from  ail 

Souroes. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
-  ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hour3. 

Cost  per 
Puoii 
Hour.* 

1 

$125  50 

$4,424  73* 

60 

175 

$25  28* 

20,960 

$0  211* 

1 

2 

56  50 

3,126  68* 

61 

131 

23  87* 

15,934 

196* 

2 

3 

185  50 

5,811  37* 

61 

291 

19  97* 

35,450 

163* 

3 

4 

158  50 

6,229  62* 

61 

239 

26  07* 

29,130 

213* 

4 

5 

156  50 

4,548  51* 

61 

162 

28  08* 

19,794 

229* 

5 

6 

148  50 

5,287  47* 

61 

248 

21  32* 

30,196 

175* 

6 

7 

340  00 

10,135  56* 

61 

338 

29  99* 

41,254 

245* 

7 

8 

82  50 

2,945  81* 

60 

124 

23  76* 

14,828 

198* 

8 

9 

53  00 

2,105  50* 

61 

101 

20  85* 

12,308 

171* 

9 

10 

101  00 

3,380  41* 

61 

139 

24  32* 

16,990 

198* 

10 

11 

101  50 

4,410  74* 

61 

234 

18  85* 

28,516 

154* 

11 

12 

102  00 

3,384  64* 

61 

157 

21  56* 

19,148 

176* 

12 

13 

149  00 

7,528  13* 

61 

351 

21  45* 

42,810 

175* 

13 

14 

94  50 

3,544  97* 

61 

119 

29  79* 

14,574 

243* 

14 

15 

169  50 

7,509  29* 

61 

379 

19  81* 

46,254 

162* 

15 

16 

75  00 

3,828  91* 

61 

144 

26  59* 

17,610 

217* 

16 

17 

$2,099  00 

$78,202  34* 

974 

3,332 

$23  47* 

405,756 

SO  192* 

17 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6B.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1J 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Schools. 

1 

Salaries  of 

Principals. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

3 

Salaries 
of  Clerks. 

4 

Total 
for 

Instruction. 

5 

Number 

of  Pupil 

Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
^  Hour^of 

7 

Salaries  of 

Custodians. 

8 

Fuel. 

Electric. 
Current 
for  Light 

Power. 

10 

Custodians' 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

12 
Total. 

13 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

14 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Number 

of 

Sessions. 

Average 

17 

Cpup!l" 
Average 
Attend- 

18 

Number 
ofPupil 

19 

2 

3 

Franklin  

$90  00 

84  00 

$630  50 
357  00 
584  50 

$720  50 
441  00 
674  30 

5,538 
2,834 
4,858 

SO  130 
155 
138 

$93  90 
104  80 
125  10 

10  83 

11  60 

$38  70 
26  70 
37  20 

$158  32 
142  33 
173  90 

$878  82 
583  33 
848  40 

$878  82* 
583  33* 
848  40* 

14 

184 
101 
162 

5,538 
2,834 

$0 

158* 
205* 
174* 

Franklin  

S 

Phillips  Brooks  

Pliillips  Brooks  

Washington  

Washington  

Totals  

$264  00 

$1,572  00 

$1,836  00 

13,230 

$0  138 

S323  SO 

$48  15 

$102  60 

$474  55 

$2,310  55 

$2,310  55* 

447 

$5  16* 

13,230 

Totals  

4 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


Expenbes  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  I 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  ill 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

5 

Teachers. 

6 

Text- 
Books. 

7 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

8 

Drawing 
Supplier 

Printing. 

10 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

II 

^Office 

12 

Incidentals. 

13 

Total 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 

15 

''Pup?" 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

17 

Fuel. 

18 

Electric 
Current^ 

19 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

20 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

21 
Total. 

22 

Direct 

from  all 
Sources. t 

23 

Net 
Total.* 

24 

Number 
Sessions. 

25 

Attend- 

26 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Attend- 

27 

Number 
uM'upil 

28 

Cost  per 
H3upM* 

School. 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  ClasBes  

$325  93 

$41  95 

$2  35 

$9,472  25 

$1,970  98 

$216  67 

$12,589  40 

54,258 

$0  232 

$940  45 

$668  75 

$246  30 

$1,919  23 

$14,508  63 

$9,155  711 

$5,3 

52  92* 

52-75 

536 

$9  99* 

54,258 

$0  098* 

Boston  Trade  School.  Evening  Classes. 

■f  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  Smith-Hughea  Fund  allotment,  sale  of  products,  etc.    The  above  coat  of  the  Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  includes  extension  classes, 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  7. 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COSTS     EXCLUSIVE     OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION    AND    GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  7.—  COSTS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION,  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers. 


Salaries  of 
Managers. 
Leaders,  Etc 


Services  of 
Lecturers. 


Services  o 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 

Etc. 


Motion 
Picture 

Machines, 
Repairs, 
Film 

Rental,  Etc 


Music 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 


Printing 

and 
Adver- 
tising. 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Custodians 


Light. 


Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


Number 
of 

Sessions. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


18 

Per 
Capita 

Cost 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


School  Centers. 


Brighton  

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

English  High  

Fenway  

Michelangelo  

Roxbury  

Sarah  G  reenwood . . 

South  Boston  

William  Blackstone 

Totals  


$393 
2,564 
3,673 
2,324 
845 
3,235 
2,988 
3,903 
2,568 
2,536 
1,776 


$372  50 
382  50 
456  50 


$64  10 

2  50 


25  00 
15  00 
45  00 


462  00 
456  50 
456  50 
401  00 
173  80 


331  50 
54  50 


43  50 
57  20 


Cr.    17  71 

Cr.     0  83 


$137 
551 
767 
538 
458 
956 
512 

1,206 
403 
454 


$58  81 
132  07 
335  85 
113  97 
306  41 
134  08 
134  08 
177  81 
40  67 
75  18 
74  28 


$55  26 
286  34 
362  92 
225  89 
251  39 
506  43 
250  44 
549  69 
58  50 
158  74 
121  17 


$644  99 
3,936  63 
5,638  72 
3,661  43 
1,861  07 
5,278  11 
4,374  34 
6,397  92 
3,595  89 
3,640  34 
2,799  25 


8127  17 
390  17 
401  79 
380  29 
392  38 

1,367  55 
383  55 
711  34 
394  98 
367  05 
538  36 


$200  00  $3,161 


00      $167  30 


$30  00     $6,373  46    $1,583  21    $2,826  77 


$41,828  69    $5,454  63     $36,374  06* 


$517  82* 
3,546  46* 
5,236  93* 
3,281  14* 
1,468  69* 
3,910  56* 
3,990  79* 
5,686  58* 
3,200  91* 
3,273  29* 
2,260  89* 


$2  34* 
11  40* 
14  08* 
6  31* 
11  47* 
21  85* 
10  42* 
10  57* 
6  11* 
6  79* 
3  90* 


Brighton  

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

English  High  

Fenway  

Michelangelo  

Roxbury  

Sarah  Greenwood. .  . 

South  Boston  

William  Blackstone . 


USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS, 

ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Salary  of 
Associate 
Manager. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 
Doormen, 
Etc. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Incidentals. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

8 

Fuel. 

9 

Light. 

10 
Total. 

11 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

12 

Net  Total.* 

13 

Total 
Attend- 
ance. 

14 

Per 
Capita 
Cost.* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$S48  00 

$631  00 

$11  00 

$6  30 

$36  81 

$5,079  05 

$687  20 

$902  82 

$8,202  18 

$5,565  46 

$2,636  72* 

164,220 

$0  016* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A.—  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians 
Salaries. 


Apparati 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Schoolyards. 


Andrews  

Blackinton   

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham  

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Edmund  P.  Tileston.  . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Germantown  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  Street . .  . 

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick  

John  J.  Williams  

Lafayette  

Long  Island  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Bailey  Street  

Peter  Faueuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Plummcr  

Prescott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams .  

Stoughton  

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone.  . 

William  Eustis  

William  E.  Russell.  .  . 

William  11.  Kent.  .  .  . 


$398  20 
204  35 
956  00 
225  75 
223  80 
446  95 
230  50 
485  55 
689  75 
204  30 
212  35 
232  00 
279  00 
284  00 
258  05 
204  30 
222  85 
369  60 


309  75 
207  65 
507  05 
253  50 
249  25 
225  15 


341  10 
570  05 
227  50 
267  10 
456  95 
503  65 
661  45 
348  25 
482  30 
243  05 
345  30 
284  65 
126  00 
1,000  65 
271  15 
367  20 
343  30 
275  25 
305  10 


401  94 
82  50 
95  16 

139  50 
82  50 

234  00 

237  00 
93  02 
90  00 
78  87 

126  60 

124  32 
89  88 
89  06 
99  36 

183  36 


117  00 
85  50 
179  30 
116  42 
105  00 
92  64 


149  70 
248  40 
86  64 

108  96 
207  00 
216  00 
241  14 
139  50 
196  68 
105  96 
144  10 

109  08 


302  52 
116  10 
152  82 
145  50 
111  00 
109  90 


$38  08 
25  08 
828  94 
45  OS 
25  08 
910  08 
25  08 
25  08 
383  08 
25  08 
25  08 
25  08 
50  08 
890  08 
25  08 
45  08 
249  08 
165  86 
25  00 
25  08 
155  08 
319  58 
25  OS 
25  09 
137  89 
743  00 
95  09 
153  OS 
25  08 
890  08 
159  73 
343  08 
278  44 
180  08 
25  08 
67  38 
379  25 
25  08 


25  08 
119  25 
52  58 
65  08 
890  08 


$23  45 
40  45 

140  57 
23  45 
43  45 
23  45 
53  95 
23  45 
78  45 
50  45 
23  45 

31  45 

32  45 
23  45 
23  45 
43  45 
23  45 
68  45 


23  45 
32  95 
23  45 
23  45 
23  45 
38  45 


36  45 
78  45 
23  45 

23  45 
67  06 

24  45 
59  45 
65  58 
51  45 
39  95 
67  45 
48  45 


23  45 
23  45 
23  45 
23  45 
48  45 
23  45 


$8  14 
13  02 
19  37 
4  36 
8  73 
211  08 
15  01 
27  25 
36  96 
10  68 
21  69 
10  95 

15  68 
239  35 

26  20 

16  33 
7  47 

21  39 


8  63 
16  18 
15  81 
15  87 
14  66 


14  60 


240  37 
10  81 
10  09 
26  51 
29  86 
24  92 
15  S9 
29  61 
31  70 


14  42 
4  44 
24  77 
17  51 
19  27 
245  07 


$12  05 
2  40 
13  62 


8  65 
24  57 
7  43 

13  46 

14  14 
2  40 
4  50 
2  40 


20  17 
9  01 
6  90 
6  50 


6  00 
8  90 
27  55 
6  90 
4  61 
6  90 


8  90 
26  27 

8  46 

10  01 
12  05 

0  50 

11  70 
10  07 

9  21 
9  22 


6  97 
15  33 
11  11 

1  71 
10  65 
21  45 


$2  51 

2  51 

4  02 

1  50 

3  06 
3  00 

3  13 

2  52 

5  46 
2  51 
2  51 
2  52 
2  52 

4  02 
4  02 
2  52 
2  51 
2  51 


2  52 

3  61 
7  12 
2  52 

4  16 
2  51 


2  51 
2  52 
2  51 
4  02 

2  51 

3  91 

4  51 
4  01 
3  31 

2  51 

3  97 
7  01 


2  52 

1  50 

2  51 
4  02 


$645  93* 

378  41* 
2,364  46* 

382  64* 
407  93* 

1,758  63* 
417  60* 
811  31* 

1,444  84* 
388  44* 

379  58* 

383  27* 
506  33* 

1,585  39* 
435  69* 
407  64* 
611  22* 
816  61* 
25  00* 
483  80* 
502  32* 

1,080  23* 
443  68* 
427  43* 
518  20* 
743  00* 
648  35* 

1,101  89* 
377  79* 

1,549  99* 
916  11* 

1,107  68* 

1,283  20* 
777  35* 
792  95* 
483  96* 
972  19* 
515  52* 
126  00* 

1,494  61* 
458  81* 
701  12* 
585  55* 
532  21* 

1,599  07* 


35,715 
47,145 
24,346 
34,107 
47,046 
77,037 
30,816 
56,325 
168,980 
13,263 
20,490 
20,130 
40,923 
28,270 
20,137 
37,515 


63,460 

19,308 
78,265 
31,759 
23,356 
15,735 


53,201 
54,704 
25.9S0 
32,015 
41,645 
57,712 
58,088 
66,443 
61,580 
25,816 
43,122 
36,860 


134,455 
22,037 
49,559 
23,526 
19,698 
29,755 


097* 
011* 
008* 
022* 
013* 
014* 
008* 
029* 
01S* 
019* 
012* 
056* 
021* 
010* 
028* 
020* 


007* 
026* 
013* 
013* 
018* 
032* 


012* 
020* 
014* 
04S* 
021* 
019* 
022* 
011* 
012* 
018* 
022* 
013* 


011* 
020* 
014* 
024* 
027* 
053* 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham  

CominB  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  .  . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Germantown  

Hancock.   

Harbor  View  Street. .  . 

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick.  .  .  . 

John  J.  Williams  

Lafayette  

Long  Island  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Bailey  Street  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone. .  . 

William  Eustis  

William  E.  Russell. . . . 
William  H.  Kent  


2011  65      $6,088  03 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B.— COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys) . . . 
Charlesbank  (Girls) . . . 

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights . . 
Christopher  Gibson .  .  . 

Christopher  J  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Forsyth  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederic  D.  Emmons. . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker.  .  .  . 
Glendon  

Health  Unit  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sulliva 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty .... 

John  F.  Holland  

John  J.  Connolly .... 

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr . 

John  Winthrop  


Carried  forward. 


$556  50 
563  25 
175  50 
144  00 
748  45 
731  40 
200  25 
795  65 
137  25 
836  30 
195  75 
72  00 
581  15 
128  25 


$53  64 
4  20 


497  25 
663  55 
696  35 
439  90 
841  90 
65  25 
619  45 
56  25 
713  25 
708  50 
678  45 
49  50 
703  50 
703  75 
821  95 
598  70 
763  05 


37  50 
92  36 


120  75 
28  40 
14  30 


$62 
169 
25 
25 
25 
75 
79 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


238  08 
25  08 
25  58 
29  13 
25  08 
198  08 
25  08 
25  08 
25  08 
50  08 
99  08 
29  56 
25  08 
25  08 
238  08 
218  08 
218  08 
238  08 


$38  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 


$518  65     $2,394  44 


23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
27  51 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
23  46 
60  46 
23  46 
23  46 

33  46 
92  46 
23  45 

34  45 


$27  03 
49  00 

49  40 
62  40 
72  94 

212  07 
86  63 

42  63 
39  51 
48  81 

50  64 
18  31 

43  99 
32  72 

3  78 
205  54 
118  03 
39  44 
43  52 
7  35 
58  63 

27  38 
31  53 
77  35 
86  41 

36  91 
65  78 
12  55 

37  28 
52  72 
70  35 
94  38 

28  66 


$896  75     $1,933  67 


$19  29 
12  60 


20  56 
16  83 


20  30 
12  34 


4  00 
3  84 


32  17 
4  15 
4  50 

18  59 


13  52 
4  00 
13  36 
13  29 
15  37 


$2  51 
2  51 
1  50 

1  50 

2  52 
2  51 

1  50 

2  52 

1  50 

2  52 
1  50 

1  50 

2  52 
1  50 


2  52 

1  50 

2  51 

2  52 

6  74 

7  75 
1  50 

3  00 

1  49 

2  51 
2  50 
2  51 

1  49 

2  50 

4  44 
2  51 
2  95 


$760  36* 
824  10* 
274  94* 
256  44* 
893  01* 

1,061  35* 
390  92* 
954  33* 
226  80* 
952  32* 
296  43* 
140  35* 
718  01* 
211  01* 
24  08* 

1,448  74* 
665  32* 
796  04* 
891  18* 
502  53* 

1,141  16* 
142  67* 
734  69* 
187  78* 
889  55* 
889  04* 
845  66* 
112  08* 
926  09* 

1,064  85* 

1,233  01* 
950  85* 

1,124  17* 


$82  35    $22,529  86*  1,771,523 


90,675 

$0  008* 

51,028 

016* 

10,900 

025* 

13,180 

019* 

83,209 

012* 

16,066 

024* 

106,564 

008* 

9,108 

024* 

64,486 

014* 

13,016 

022* 

4,600 

030* 

47,074 

015* 

4,572 

046* 

127,630 
37,964 
50,898 
86,243 

160,860 
87,883 
9,488 


011* 
017* 
015* 
010* 
003* 
012* 
015* 


1,720 

109* 

72,265 

012* 

97,605 

009* 

72,285 

Oil* 

2,920 

038* 

67,443 

013* 

60,161 

017* 

72,138 

017* 

86,235 

011* 

96,336 

011* 

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights. . . 

Christopher  Gibson  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Forsyth  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  , 

Franklin  Square  

Frederic  D.  Emmons .  .  . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Glendon  

Health  Unit  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

John  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Winthrop  


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS     EXCLUSIVE     OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION    AND    GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  Continued.— 


COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHAROES 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians. 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals. 


Total.* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Brought  forward  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Paris  Street  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  Francis  Smith 

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park . 


Totals. 


$16,417  15 

67  50 
959  60 
679  25 
736  65 
640  85 
60  75 
829  85 
144  00 
669  15 
137  25 
67  50 
69  75 
731  80 
444  50 
676  90 
707  30 
634  90 
105  75 
553  80 
60  75 
775  40 
54  00 
658  60 
1,299  95 
702  45 
597  60 
831  65 
139  50 
652  00 
487  10 
117  00 
567  50 


$518  65 


121  80 
2  04 
36  34 


131  45 


7  50 


46  80 


127  30 
33  57 


19  20 
43  80 


$32,277  70  $1, 


$2,394  44 

$896  75 

25  08 

23  45 

123  96 

38  45 

173  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

119  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

119  08 

23  45 

31  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

252  87 

63  95 

25  08 

23  45 

155  08 

23  45 

146  80 

42  95 

25  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

180  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

360  53 

41  45 

25  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

159  08 

23  45 

25  08 

23  45 

91  08 

23  45 

169  08 

23  45 

119  08 

23  45 

119  08 

23  45 

119  08 

32  45 

50  08 

23  45 

25  93 

23  45 

$5,259  69 

$1,740  15 

$1,933  67 
11  80 
258  80 
21  91 
44  65 

37  13 
13  41 
55  59 
82  20 

38  67 
62  45 

19  20 
9  84 

40  30 
107  07 
33  12 
85  15 
91  65 

20  33 
36  53 


94  52 


$286  85 


10  65 
2  40 
14  15 

8  82 


10  31 

57  55 


7  70 
3  31 


20  66 


20  43 

3  20 

27  99 

12  31 

45  58 

3  84 

28  05 

22  90 

114  04 

15  40 

48  67 

61  05 

1  60 

34  11 

8  90 

20  17 

79  15 

6  05 

$82 

35 

$22,529  86* 

1 

49 

129  32* 

2 

50 

1,393  96* 

2 

50 

1,024  39* 

2 

04 

848  06* 

2 

50 

774  17* 

1 

49 

124  18* 

2 

50 

1,064  39* 

1 

49 

276  22* 

3 

30 

985  82* 

1 

49 

255  72* 

1 

49 

136  72* 

1 

40 

129  61* 

2 

51 

1,109  24* 

1 

50 

659  15* 

5 

03 

915  66* 

2 

52 

992  42* 

2 

51 

827  70* 

1 

50 

176  11* 

3 

02 

894  94* 

1 

50 

110  78* 

2 

52 

1,327  90* 

1 

50 

104  03* 

2 

52 

824  78* 

3 

65 

1,526  43* 

2 

52 

930  22* 

1 

87 

798  52* 

2 

51 

1,156  13* 

3 

31 

334  01* 

2 

51 

878  89* 

2 

51 

718  95* 

1 

50 

212  20* 

2 

53 

704  60* 

$157  06 

$44,875  08* 

1,771,523 

2,966 

$0  043* 

105,065 

613* 

68,266 

015* 

134,566 

006* 

90,995 

008* 

2,058 

060* 

81,651 

013* 

21,748 

012* 

104,683 

009* 

14,828 

017* 

9,690 

014* 

5,534 

023* 

84,939 

013* 

3,580,709 


46,958 

019* 

82,785 

011* 

95,728 

008* 

3,974 

044* 

52,521 

017* 

2,350 

047* 

106,731 

012* 

2,646 

039* 

53,469 

015* 

183,857 

008* 

108,870 

008* 

65,750 

012* 

71,987 

016* 

11,964 

027* 

66,143 

013* 

44,145 

016* 

8,574 

024* 

73,745 

009* 

$0  012* 


Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Paris  Street  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  Francis  Smith .... 

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park . 


Totals . 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION ORDERS  WITH  DETAILED  ESTIMATES 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1926,  WHICH 
YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWS  THE  PERIOD 
FOR  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  FINANCIAL 
REPORT  IS  MADE,  ARE  INCLUDED  FOR  REF- 
ERENCE PURPOSES  AND  ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDER  FOR 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1926. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 
15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  26,  1926. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  100  of  the  rules,  I  submit 
herewith  the  budget  and  annual  appropriation  order,  with  detailed  esti- 
mates, to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for 
the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the  cost  of  sundry 
other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  financial  year 
1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards," 
for  which  provision  will  be  made  in  a  separate  appropriation  order. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1923,  1924,  and 
1925,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1925,  as  certified 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,780,945,466.16. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1926  are  based. 

Under  existing  law  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  following  sums: 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(b.)  Sixty-eight  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings, 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor, 
and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for 
the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of 
1923,  and  chapter  327  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(c.)  Thirty-five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923.) 

(d.)  Twelve  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
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athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 

1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of 

1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(e.)  Ten  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter 
309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(/.)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activi- 
ties in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(g.)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were 
annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when 
chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had 
retired  prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chap- 
ter 589,  chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910, 
chapter  569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of 
the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.  (Chapter  206 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(h.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(i.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  vocational  guidance.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(j.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1925. 

(k.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1925  over  that 
estimated. 

(I.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1926. 

Estimated  Total  Money  Available  1926. 
Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  sixty-eight  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  ($1,211,042.92),  the  sums  available  under 
existing  statutes,  for  current  expenses  for  the  financial  year  1926  are  as 
follows : 
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$6.84  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes       .      .      .$12,181,666  99 
.35  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 

buildings   623,330  91 

.12  per  $1,000  for  physical  education      ....  213,713  45 

.10  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  nurses    .      .  178,094  55 

.04  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .  71,237  82 

.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions  for  teachers  ....  124,666  18 

.03  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization      .      .  53,428  36 

.03  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance    ....  53,428  36 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1925  .  .  920  75 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public"  schools, 

1925   900  87 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1925  .  1,624  06 
Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1925     .      .  477,076  81 
Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, 1925    36,176  72* 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated  (general)     .      .  $61,760  32 

Excess  of  income,  physical  education   4,194  90 

Excess  of  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .  .  6,520  09 
Estimated  income  1926,  including  Smith-Hughes  Fund 

(general)   524,364  00 

Estimated  income  1926,  physical  education  .  .  .  10,000  00 
Estimated  income  1926,  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools  •   5,500  00 


Total  $14,628,605  14 

Deduct  amount  available  for  "Alteration  and  Repair  of 

School  Buildings  "  for  which  a  separate 

appropriation  order  will  be  made      .......        623,330  91 


Estimated  total  amount  available  (exclusive  of  £ 'Altera- 
tion and  Repair  of  School  Buildings  ")     .  $14,005,274  23 


It  may  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  sum  of 
$14,005,274.23  is  therefore  available  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools;  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  the 
cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  during 
the  financial  year  1926,  and  to  provide  for  necessary  growth  and  expansion 
in  the  school  system  during  such  year.  The  item,  '  'Alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards, "  as  stated  in  paragraph  one  has  been  excluded. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $14,005,274.23,  being  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and 
for  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools, 
for  the  financial  year  1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair 


*  Exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $10,665.11  reserved  under  existing  contracts 
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of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards. " 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 
Business  Manager. 

Increase  in  the  Appropriations  for  the  Financial  Year  1926 
Over  the  Expenditures  for  the  Financial  Year  1925. 

Exclusive  of  the  item  '  'Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for 
'furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  "the  follow- 
ing table  shows  that  the  appropriations  for  the  financial  year  1926  exceed 
the  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1925  by  the  sum  of  $2,738,406.53. 


Appropriations 
for  1926. 

Twelve-month 
Period. 

Expenditures 

for  1925. 
Eleven-month 
Period. 

Increases  in 
Appropriations 
for  1926  over 
Expenditures 
for  1925. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization    and  vocational 

guidance: 

$10,980,206 

92 

$8,710,424 

31 

$2,269,782 

61t 

Salaries  of  officers  

327,434 

20 

262,733 

34 

64,700 

86 

Salaries  of  custodians  

763,293 

70 

654,419 

33 

108,874 

37 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  cur- 

rent for  power)  

454,260 

00 

376,659 

90 

77,600 

10 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

879,320 

87 

744,649 

06 

134,671 

81 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

custodians  

6,000 

00 

5,441 

15 

558 

85 

228,829 

10 

193,044 

28 

35,784 

82 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

167,643 

76 

146,176 

48 

21,467 

28 

Pensions  to  Teachers  f 

127,956 

15 

206,666 

18* 

1  6,426 

03 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund.  { 

72,284 

00 

J 

Extended  use  of  the  Public  schools  

73,619 

50 

55,079 

70 

18,539 

80 

Totals  

$14,087,274  23* 

$11,348,867  70 

$2,738,406 

53 

*  Including  $82,000  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  received  from  the  Commonwealth 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  389  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916.  This  sum  is  not  credited 
to  the  appropriation  until  it  is  received. 

t  Increase  of  approximately  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  due  to  an  eleven-month 
period  in  1925,  and  a  general  salary  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  costing  approximately  one  million  dollars  in  1926. 

This  increase  of  $2,738,406.53  in  appropriations  for  the  financial  year 
1926  over  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1925,  immediately  preceding, 
is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

(a.)  An  amendment  to  the  City  Charter  changed  the  financial  year 
period  from  (February  1  to  January  31)  to  (January  1  to  December  31.) 
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The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that  the  expenditures  for  the  financial 
year  1925  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve- 
month period.  An  increase  of  over  one  million  of  dollars  in  1926  is  attribut- 
able to  this  change. 

(6.)  On  September  1,  1925  a  general  increase  in  salaries  was  allowed  all 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  under  additional  appropri- 
ating power  granted  by  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  accurately  compute  the  cost  of  a 
general  increase  in  teachers'  salary  schedules  because  of  the  varying  dates 
of  appointments  throughout  the  school  year.  On  September  1,  1925,  a 
common  anniversary  of  September  1  was  established  for  all  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  and  as  a  consequence  salary  increases  and 
adjustments  may  be  gauged  with  greater  precision  than  heretofore.  The 
cost  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  financial  year  1925  was  taken  from  the 
balance  made  available  because  of  the  eleven-month  period  in  that  year. 
The  full  effect  of  this  increase  will  not  come  until  1930,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  cost,  approximating  one  million  of  dollars,  comes  in  the 
financial  year  1926. 

(c.)  The  usual  growth  and  expansion  of  the  school  system  —  the 
opening  of  new  school  buildings,  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers 
and  other  employees,  and  other  necessary  expenses  account  for  the  balance. 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Teachers  College. 

Teachers  College       .      .      .      .      .      .  $130,320  00 

Student  library  assistants   1,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

3  Additional  junior  masters  from  September  1,  3,744  00 

3  Additional  assistants  from  September  1      .  3,072  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants  from  September  1  25  00 

  $138,161  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin   $142,556  89 

Girls'  Latin   90,576  00 

Brighton  High   80,047  26 

Charlestown  High   98,223  20 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys        ....  138,256  00 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls   164,444  80 

East  Boston  High   114,076  00 

English  High   274,178  40 

Girls'  High   215,884  38 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  189,184  00 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts    .   $132;640  00 
Special  assistants       .      .      .      15,583  00 

  148,223  00 

Hyde  Park  High   110,888  74 

Jamaica  Plain  High   112,931  05 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  .  .  $209,695  37 
Special  assistants       .      .      .      22,000  00 

  231,695  37 
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a  020 
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SO 

1  C^o-onprativp  instructor  from  March  1 

1  843 

20 

1  Assistant  instructor  in  salesmanship  from 

March  1 

1,510 

40 

8  Junior  masters  (vacancies)  from  Septem- 

ber 1 

6,912 

00 

50  Junior  masters  from  September  1,  allow- 

ing for  displacement  of  12  junior  assist- 

ants from  September  1 

37,056 

00 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies) 

60,720 

00 

45  Junior  assistants  from  September  1  (addi- 

tional appointments)  .      .  . 

18,360 

00 

Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

and  will  not  be  filled  during  the  year) 

9,548 

00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Additional  head  master  from  September  1, 

1,488 

00 

1  Additional  junior  master  from  September  1, 

936 

00 

2  Additional  assistants  from  September  1 

1,566 

00 

8  Industrial  instructors  from  September  1 

6,400 

00 

1  Additional  librarian  from  September  1 

600 

00 

1  Dean  of  girls  from  September  1  . 

1,280 

00 

1  Additional  clerical  assistant  from  Septem- 

ber 1   

352 

00 

Promotions  and  adjustments  .... 

560 

00 

$2,505,751  17 

Miscellaneous  reductions  

660  00 

$2,505,091  17 

Reduction  in  estimates   20,000  00 

 $2,485,091  17 

Military  Drill. 

Junior  masters,  instructors  and  armorers  .  $26,136  00 
Temporary  instructor  of  small  arms  practice  .  228  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  instructor  from  January  1  .      .        2,040  00 
1  Additional  instructor  from  September  1     .        1,200  00 
1  Temporary  instructor  in  military  drill  (46 

days  at  $8)   368  00 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts.  (Including 
Kindergarten  Teachers.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  SI  10,832  00 

Agassiz   52,688  00 

Bennett   127,396  16 

Bigelow   61,260  80 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus       ....  107,520  00 

Bowditch   69,154  99 

Bowdoin   71,648  00 

Chapman   79,232  48 

Charles  Sumner   63,206  88 

Christopher  Gibson   60,992  06 

Dearborn   114,192  00 

Dillaway   75,868  80 

Dudley   80,864  00 

Dwight   64,624  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston    74,898  99 

Edward  Everett   98,448  00 

Elihu  Greenwood   85,120  00 

Eliot   163,968  00 

Emerson   85,654  40 

Emily  A.  Fifield   56,754  99 

Everett   51,802  08 

Francis  Parkman   49,596  80 

Franklin      .    64,736  00 

Frank  V.  Thompson   78,006  40 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   46,992  00 

Gaston   66,656  00 

Gilbert  Stuart   51,634  99 

Grover  Cleveland   23,981  23 

Hancock   155,008  00 

Harvard-Frothingham   89,424  00 

Henry  Grew   61,417  60 

Henry  L.  Pierce    76,208  00 

Hugh  O'Brien   107,936  96 

Hyde   .  49,632  00 

Jefferson-Comins   92,093  07 

John  A.  Andrew   57,529  87 

John  Marshall   95,357  07 

John  Winthrop   103,854  25 

Julia  Ward  Howe       .  .     '.      .      .  66,414  40 

Lawrence   50,074  OS 

Lewis   109,716  16 

Longfellow   71,689  60 

Lowell   73,434  08 

Martin   52,016  00 

MaryHemenway   119,262  72 

Mather   137,072  87 

Minot   37,024  31 

Norcross      .      .   76,716  80 
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Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

$46,831 

79 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

74,973 

23 

Phillips  Brooks  

96,194 

S3 

Prescott   

41,856 

00 

Prince  

72,380 

SO 

Quincy  .      .      .      .  . 

90,801 

60 

Rice  

64,272 

00 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

97,867 

84 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

52,722 

99 

Roger  Wolcott  

111,911 

36 

Samuel  Adams  

165,753 

60 

Sherwin       .      .  •  

82,490 

08 

Shurtleff  

60,659 

68 

Theodore  Lyman  

99,476 

SO 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

95,120 

00 

Thomas  Gardner  

92,537 

71 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

71,136 

00 

Ulysses  S.  Grant        .      .      .  . 

93,546 

08 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

104,736 

00 

Washington  

78,528 

00 

Washington  Allston  

86,348 

so 

Washington  Irving  

51,168 

00 

Wells  

107,936 

00 

Wendell  Phillips  

85,812 

00 

William  E.  Endicott  .      .      .  . 

107,622 

88 

William  E.  Russell  

61,584 

00 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

68,320 

00 

Allowance    for   temporary   assistants  (not 

filling  vacancies)  

478,400 

00 

Director  of  modern  foreign  languages 

600 

00 

1  Master  (vacancy)  from  February  1 

3,288 

00 

1  Master  (vacancy)  from  April  1 

2,510 

00 

3  Sub-masters  (vacancies)  from  February  15, 

5,713 

20 

1  Sub-master  (vacancy)  from  March  1  . 

1,843 

20 

2  Masters'     assistants     (vacancies)  from 

January  25  

4,348 

80 

1  Master's      assistant      (vacancy)  from 

February  15  

1,924 

SO 

1  Assistant  (vacancy)  from  February  1  . 

1,312 

00 

1  Assistant  (vacancy)  from  February  15 

1,196 

so 

25  Assistants  (vacancies)  from  March  1 

28,966 

00 

15  Assistants  (vacancies)  from  March  15 

16,569 

60 

13  Assistants  (vacancies)  from  April  1  . 

13,062 

40 

7  Assistants,  special  classes  (vacancies)  from 

September  1  

4,256 

00 

1  Assistant,  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 

(vacancy)  from  September  1 

608 

00 

5  Assistants,  kindergarten  (vacancies)  from 

February  1   

6,160 

00 

1  First  assistant,  kindergarten  (vacancy)  from 

February  1   

1,600 

00 

- 
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Lunch  attendants   $4,500  00 

Open-air  classes,  attendants     ....  4,400  00 
Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 
or  will  not  be  filled  during  the  year), 
allowing  for  the  displacement  of  10  Junior 

assistants  from  September  1  9,436  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants   2,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Additional  principal  from  April  1        .      .  2,916  00 

1  Additional  principal  from  September  1       .  1,296  00 

9  Additional  assistants,  intermediate,  from 

September  1    7,200  00 

15  Additional  assistants  from  September  1    .  7,200  00 

1  Additional  assistant  from  January  1    .      .  1,248  00 

1  Additional  assistant  from  April  1        .      .  1,024  00 

2  Additional   assistants,   kindergarten  (one 

session)  from  May  1    1,724  00 

10  Assistants,  kindergarten,  from  one  session 

to  two  sessions   1,000  00 

10  Additional  assistants,  special  classes,  from 

September  1    5,120  00 

Additional  teachers  for  two  additional  dis- 
tricts from  September  1                 .      .  5,984  00 
Assignment  of  one  assistant  to  Conservation  of 

Eyesight  Class  from  September  1    .  300  00 
1  Additional  clerical  assistant  from  January  1,  992  00 
§\  Additional  clerical  assistants  from  Sep- 
tember 1    2,080  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  312  00 


$6,713,290  76 

Miscellaneous  reductions   9,298  00 


$6,703,992  76 

Reduction  in  estimates   60,000  00 

 —  $6,643,992  76 

Horace  Mann  School. 


Principal  and  teachers   $40,480  00 

1  Assistant  (vaeancy),  from  September  1      .  704  00 

Temporary  assistant  to  July  1  .      .      .      .  648  00 
Special  assistants  and  attendants  (not  filling 

vacancies)   4,324  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  clerical  assistant  from  Septem- 
ber 1    384  00 

  46,540  00 


Afternoon  Classes  in  Li^Reading . 
Teachers'  salaries  $310  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Assignment  of  assistant  to  Lip-Reading  Class 

from  April  1   $144  00 

  $454  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day,  Extension,  and  Summer 
Classes). 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks  ....  $88,364  86 
Student  aids  and  helpers   20,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  vocational  assistant  from  Sep- 
tember 1    832  00 

4  Additional  trade  assistants  from  September 

1  (appointment  of  4  helpers  now  employed),       592  00 

$109,788  86 

Miscellaneous  reductions   440  00 

  109,348  86 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Master,   teachers  and  clerks,   day  school 

(existing  force)  $97,064  00 

1  Shop  superintendent  from  February  1        .        2,808  00 
Special  assistants  and  toolkeepers  (not  filling 

vacancies)   5,157  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   100  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

2  Additional  division  heads  from  September  1,       2,176  00 
1   Additional  division  foreman  from  Sep- 
tember 1   ,  .  896  00 

5  Additional  senior  instructors  from  Sep- 

tember 1    4,400  00 

7  Additional  shop  foremen  from  September  1,  3,024  00 
Temporary  clerical  assistants    ....  50  00 

  115,675  00 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Head  master  and  teachers       ....     $32,543  47 
5  Assistants  from  September  1        ...        3,360  00 
Temporary  assistants  to  July  1  3,240  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Secretary  from  September  1  .      .      .      .  416  00 


39,559  47 


Boston  Disciplinary  Daij  School. 
Teachers  \  9,824  00 


Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Assistant  director  of  Manual  Arts  assigned   .      $3,936  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 


1  Supervising  instructor  from  September  1  . 

$1,152 

00 

J-Zcylll  Lrflvflt   UJ  lVlUftUUt 

A 

Arts. 

$5,040 

00 

4,368 

00 

3  Assistant  directors  

11,520 

00 

6,320 

00 

27,200 

00 

33,536 

00 

15,744 

00 

9  Instructors  in  manual  training 

21,600 

00 

2  Instructors   in   manual   training,  special 

classes  

4,960 

00 

9  Assistants,  manual  training,  elementary 

19,584 

00 

20  Assistants,  manual  training,  intermediate 

48,000 

00 

24  Shop  instructors  

59,296 

00 

33  Instructors,  shop  work  

70,982 

92 

Teachers  of  gardening  

11,000 

00 

Vocational  arts  instructors  (Art  Museum)  . 

3,075 

80 

Instructors  in  recreational  handicrafts  . 

2,200 

00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
11  Additional  instructors,  shop  work  from 

September  1    7,040  00 

Additional  allowance  for  teachers  of  gardening,  500  00 
Promotions  and  adjustments    .      .      .      .  128  00 

  352,094  72 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 


Director   $3,880  00 

2  Assistant  directors   5,840  00 

Teachers  of  cookery   94,336  00 

Teachers   of  sewing,   millinery   and  trade 

assistants   151,136  00 

13   Teachers  of   sewing    (vacancies)  from 

September  1    6,656  00 

6   Teachers   of   cookery    (vacancies)  from 

September  1   3,072  00 

4  Teachers  of  millinery   (vacancies)  from 

September  1    2,048  00 

Temporary  teachers  to  July  1  .      .      .      .  12,420  00 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)    .  5,226  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

5  Additional    teachers    of    cookery  from 

September  1    2,240  00 
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3   Additional   teachers   of   millinery  from 

September  1   SI, 344  00 

9    Additional    teachers    of    sewing  from 

September  1    3,744  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  320  00 


$292,262  00 

Miscellaneous  reductions   352  00 

  $291,910  00 

Department  of  Music. 
Director       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      $4,512  00 

6  Assistant  directors    20,448  00 

11  Assistants   28,000  00 

2  Supervisors  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  .      .        4,640  00 
Temporary  instructors  of  band  and  orchestral 
instruments  and  teachers,  day  schools, 
assigned  to  give  instrumental  instruction 
(not  filling  vacancies)  16,551  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  200  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Assistant  in  charge  $2,816  00 

13  Assistants   31,200  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants   100  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Assignment  of  additional  assistant,  elemen- 
tary schools,  from  September  1       .      .  300  00 

Continuation  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $151,019  36 

1  Division  foreman,  from  September  1   .      .  832  00 

Temporary  teachers  and  toolkeepers      .      .        4,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  assistant,  from  September  1      .  800  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....        1,144  00 

Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Director  $4,800  00 

Supervisors  of  Division  C  classes    .      .      .  760  00 


74,351  00 


34,416  00 


157,795  36 


5,560  00 


Evening  High  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     .     $61,712  00 
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Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
1  Additional  principal,  from  September  1      .         $238  00 
Additional  teachers,  from  September  1  .      .        1,360  00 
1  Additional  clerical  assistant  from  Septem- 
ber 1    102  00 


163.412  00 


Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     ....        74,100  00 

Evening  School  Extension. 
Principal,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants      .      .      .      .         5,145  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes      ....      $2,772  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Allowance  for  additional  teachers    .      .      .  330  00 

  3,102  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 
Teachers  and  clerks    .  19,113  00 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  Extension. 
Teachers  and  clerks   550  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Teachers  $7,808  00 

Special  assistants.      ......        9,999  00 

Attendants   594  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Allowance  for  additional  special  assistants      .  432  00 

Allowance  for  additional  attendants       .      .  88  00 

Allowance  for  special  assistants  for  summer 

classes   108  00 


Summer  Review  Schools. 

High  Review  School. 
Principal  and  teachers  $9,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Allowance  for  additional  teachers    .      .      .        1,400  00 

Elementary  Review  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  $27,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Allowance  for  additional  teachers    ...        1 ,600  00 


19,029  00 


10,400  00 


2S.600  00 
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Vacation  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  $20,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Allowance  for  additional  teachers  for  existing 

schools   600  00 

Allowance  for  additional  teachers  for  one  new 

school   4,500  00 

  $25,100  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director  $3,880  00 

First  assistant  director   3,520  00 

4  Assistant  directors   11,560  00 

  18,960  00 

Primary  Supervisors. 
2  Primary  supervisors   6,320  00 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Director  $3,880  00 

Assistant  director   3,040  00 

  6,920  00 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Director  $3,880  00 

Examiner  of  special  classes      ....       2,800  00 

  6,680  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Commercial  Co-ordinator                                      .      .  4,080  00 

Director  of  Penmanship. 

Director  $3,640  00 

Assistant  director   2,920  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Examiner   1,092  00 

  7,652  00 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Director  $3,880  00 

7  Vocational  assistants   18,368  00 

4  Vocational  instructors   13,104  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants   100  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

2   Additional   vocational   instructors  from 

September  1  1,824  00 

1    Additional    vocational    assistant  from 

September  1    736  00 

  38,012  00 
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Board  of  Examiners. 

Chief  examiner  $5,088  00 

2  Examiners   7,872  00 

  .$12,960  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Assistant  director  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement      ....      $3,792  00 

Research  assistant   2,528  00 

Correction  and  tabulation,  intelligence  tests  .  375  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Allowance  for  additional  personnel  .      .      .        1,667  00 

  8,362  00 

Visual  Education. 

Assignment  of  teacher  from  September  1  396  00 

$10,898,726  34 

Reserve   25,000  00 

$10,923,726  34 

Reserve  for  adjustments  and  changes   56,480  58 

Total,  salaries  of  instructors  $10,980,206  92 


Salaries  of  Officers. 
Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 


Superintendent   $12,000  00 

Chief  Clerk    (1)   and   clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers   (47)    to    the  Superintendent 

and  Secretary      .......  71,661  87 

Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .      .      .      .  42,000  00 

Secretary   5,496  00 

Librarian   1,920  00 

Business  Manager   7,000  00 

Assistant  Business  Manager     .  4,000  00 

Domestic  Engineer   4,000  00 

Clerks,  stenographers  and  storekeepers  (35), 
bookbinder  (1),  and  chauffeurs  (2)  to  the 

Business  Manager   61,348  52 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   4,500  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian  .  .  .  1,825  83 
City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,500  00 

Telephone  operator   1,356  34 

Substitute  telephone  operator         .      .      .  417  33 

Reserve       .........  2,500  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
7  Additional   assistants   to  Superintendent 

and  Secretary  from  April  1      .  .    .      .  6,000  00 
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2  Additional  assistants  to  Business  Manager 

from  April  1  $1,560  00 

Transfer  of  cost  of  salary  of  one  assistant 
to  Superintendent  from  the  appropriation 
item  "School  Physicians  and  Nurses"     .        1,825  83 

Temporary  assistants,  Superintendent  and 

Secretary   3,000  00 

Temporary  assistants,  Business  Manager 
(Supply  Room  and  Office  of  Business 
Manager)     .   4,500  00 

Temporary      assistants,  Schoolhouse 

Custodian   500  00 

Salary  adjustments  of  assistants,  store- 
keepers and  other  employees    .      .      .      11,312  00 

  $250,223  72 

Department  of  Attendance. 

Chief  Attendance  Officer  $3,520  00 

Supervisor  of  licensed  minors   ....        3,024  00 

28  Attendance  officers   69,486  48 

Reserve   1,000  00 

  77,030  48 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries,  judges  (3)   $130  00 

Salary,  clerk   50  00 

  180  00 

Total,  salaries  of  officers  $327,434  20 

Salaries  of  Custodians  (Including  Matrons). 
Teachers  College  (including  Girls'  Latin  School): 
Custodian       ....     $11,578  84 
Matrons  (2)     .  1,894  86 

—   $13,473  70 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 
Public  Latin : 

Custodian   7,143  05 

Brighton  High: 
Custodian    ....      $4,527  56 

Matron   947  43 

7  Portables  .      .      .      .        1,163  83 

  6,638  82 

Charlestown  High: 

Custodian       ....      $4,268  94 
Additional  compensation  .  144  00 

Matron   947  43 

  5,360  37 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys: 
Custodian    ....      $9,893  59 
Additional  compensation  .  361  87 

  10,255  46 
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Dorchester  High  for  Girls: 

Custodian  ....  83,474  26 
Matrons  (2)  .      .      .      .        1,894  86 


East  Boston  High : 

Custodian    ....  $4,267  89 

Additional  compensation  .  362  00 

Matron   947  43 

1  Portable    .      .      .      .  193  97 


English  High : 
Custodian 

Girls'  High: 

Custodian    ....  $7,125  32 

Matron   947  43 

4  Portables  ....  581  91 

Girls'  High  Colony     .      .  1,913  12 


High  School  of  Commerce: 

Custodian  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Custodian    ....  $6,613  28 

Additional  compensation   .  50  04 

Matron   947  43 

2  Portables  ....  339  45 


Hyde  Park  High : 

Custodian  

Jamaica  Plain  High: 

Custodian    ....  $4,845  11 

Additional  compensation   .  132  44 

Matron   947  43 

2  Portables  ....  339  45 

Jamaica  Plain  High  Annex,  1,460  00 


Mechanic  Arts  High : 
Custodian    ....      $7,994  02 
Additional  compensation   .        2,102  92 


Roxbury  High: 

Custodian    ....  $5,773  26 

Matron  .....  947  43 

8  Portables  .  1,163  83 
Roxbury  High  Annex  CWin- 

throp  street;    ...  690  89 

3  Portables  ....  436  44 

South  Boston  High  : 

Custodian    ....  $5,791  51 

Matron   947  43 


Teachers  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools 


$10,369  12 


5,771  29 
8,861  16 


10,567  78 
7,198  32 


7,950  20 
4,133  36 

7,724  43 
10,096  49 

9,011  85 
6,738  94 

$131,294  79 
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Teachers  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools  brought  down     .     $131,294  79 

267  Elementary  School  Buildings : 

Custodians  $499,250  46 

Matrons  (4)   3,789  72 

188  Portables   27,834  90 

  530,875  08 

Special  Schools: 

Horace  Mann  School: 

Custodian  $1,620  60 

Additional  compensation  .      .      .      .  312  86 
Matron  (including  additional  compensa- 
tion)                                                    1,308  39 

  3,241  85 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 
Custodian       .......      $3,436  74 

Additional  compensation      ....        1,725  93 

  5,162  67 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Custodian  $4,827  39 

Additional  compensation      ....       2,813  11 

1  Portable   145  48 

  7,785  98 

Continuation  School: 
868  Washington  street : 

Custodian  ....  $1,509  54 
Additional  compensation  .        1,042  86 

  $2,552  40 

Brimmer  Building: 

Custodian    ....       $1,669  09 

Additional  compensation  .  896  34 

3  Portables  ....  533  42 

  3,098  85 

Warrenton  street   285  22 

  5,936  47 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes   650  00 

Evening  schools,  existing  schools   24,500  00 

Evening  schools,  extension       .    700  00 

Summer  review  schools   .         2,400  00 

Vacation  schools   1,500  00 

Certificating  office  (Brimmer  Building)   1,000  00 

Supply  Room,  Dartmouth  street   726  87 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board  (Brimmer  Building)  ....  125  00 

Gardening  and  handicraft  classes   1,500  00 

Additional  compensation  for  sweeping  of  kindergartens 

used  twice  daily   3,000  00 

Additional  compensation  for  sweeping  of  kindergartens, 

manual  training  rooms,  sewing  rooms  or  cooking  rooms, 

in  excess  of  one  in  each  building   5,000  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,200  00 

Custodian  service,  Administration  Building  ....  11,399  99 
Extra  services,  Administration  Building       ....  100  00 
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Vocational  meetings  and  promotional  courses,  etc.        .      .  SI, 000  00 

Exhibits  and  educational  meetings   25  00 

Leaves  of  absence  to  custodians   2,000  00 

Miscellaneous  items  (extra  cleanings,  etc.)    ....  500  00 

Summer  courses   200  00 

Reserve   5,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Custodians,  new  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the  year  .  14,470  00 

Additional  cost  of  custodians  on  leave  of  absence    .      .      .  2,000  00 


$187,600 

00 

99,400 

00 

51,850 

00 

3,825 

00 

10,500 

00 

2,000 

00 

500 

00 

Total,  salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)    .      .     $763,293  70 

Fuel  axd  Light. 
(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 
Fuel. 

28,000  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal  to  be 

purchased,  estimated  at  $6.70  per  net 

ton  .  . 

7,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  to  be  purchased, 

estimated  at  $14.20  per  net  ton 
1,037,000  gallons  of  heavy  fuel  oil  at  5  cents 

per  gallon  

45,000  gallons  of  light  fuel  oil  at  8.5  cents  per 

gallon  

600  cords  of  wood  at  $17.50  per  cord  (average), 
Estimated  cost  of  expert  services 
Estimated  cost  of  moving  coal 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Coal  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year  4,712  00 

Fuel  oil  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year   3,100  00 

Wood  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year   298  00 

Total  for  fuel  .      .     $363,785  00 

Light  and  Power. 

Gas   $9,500  00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power       .      .  110,000  00 

Mazda  lamps   1,000  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 
Electric   current   for  light  and  power  for 

building  to  be  completed  during  the  year,        5,975  00 


Total  for  light  and  power   126.475  00 

$490,260  00 
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Deduct  amount  to  be  charged  to  appropria- 


tion for  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools  for  fuel  and  light  $6,000  00 

$484,260  00 

Deduct  for  economies  to  be  effected  during 

the  year   30,000  00 


Total    for   fuel   and    light  (including 

electric  current  for  power)       .      .  "   .      .      .  $454,260  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
Teachers  College. 

737  pupils  at  $10  $7,370  00 

Additional  allowance  (1926  only)    .      .      .        2,500  00 

Drawing  supplies   200  00 

Manual  training  supplies   150  00 

Total  for  Teachers  College  $10,220  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

21,967  pupils  as  per  appended  schedule  rang- 
ing from  $5.32  per  pupil  to  $4.07  per 
pupil  (average  $4.95)  $108,654  44 

Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 

Arts  High)   13,000  00 

Additional  allowance   7,000  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.        .        5,000  00 

Public  Latin  School  library  (1926  only)   .      .  500  00 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  additional 

aUowance  (1926  only)   1,000  00 

East   Boston   High,   additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   3,500  00 

English     High,  additional     allowance  for 

library  (1926  only)   300  00 

Girls'  High,  additional  allowance  for  library 

(1926  only)   300  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts:  additional  al- 
lowance, schedule,  $0.90  to  80.69  per 
pupil  (average  $0.85)   804  00 

Jamaica  Plain  High:  additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   1,800  00 

Mechanic  Arts-  High:  additional  allowance, 
schedule  $3.99  to  $3.05  per  pupil  (aver- 
age $3.70)   5,533  00 

Roxbury  High  for  Girls:  additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   3,500  00 

South   Boston   High:  additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   600  00  


Note. —  Estimates  for  fuel  are  based  on  information  now  at  hand.  Strikes  and  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  affecting  prices  per  ton  of  coal  or  per  gallon  of  oil  may  seriously 
disturb  these  estimates. 
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Commercial  machines,  new  (1926  only)  .      .  $4,926  00 

Typewriters,  new  (1926  only)  ....  3,450  00 

Repairs  to  typewriters   1,000  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  .  .  .  650  00 
Cooking   supplies   and   equipment  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)        .      .  750  00 

Additional  allowance   600  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)   ....  350  00 

Additional  allowance   400  00 

Rifle  practice   1,500  00 


Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools  $165, 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  91,253  pupils, 

as  per  schedule,  from  $2.10  to  $1.60  per 

pupil  (average  $2.01)  $183,422  30 

Grade  IX.,  2,805  pupils  at  $5  .  .  .  .  14,025  00 
Kindergarten,  8,991  pupils  (average  $0.85)  .  7,642  35 
Allowance  for  large  kindergarten  blocks        .  500  00 

Donald  McKay:  additional  allowance  (1926 

only)   1,500  00 

Dwight:  special  class  supplies  .    '  .      .      .  500  00 

Dwight :  hospital  class  supplies       .      .      .  100  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston :  hospital  class  supplies  .  200  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston :  preventorium  class      .  100  00 

Edmund  P.  Tileston:  supplies  for  four  addi- 
tional rooms  (1926  only)    ....  200  00 
Grover  Cleveland:  additional  allowance  (1926 

only)   2,000  00 

John  Marshall:  special  class  supplies      .      .  300  00 

Martin :  supplies  for  hospital  classes       .      .  200  00 

Martin:  supplies  for  model  school    .      .      .  300  00 

Robert  Gould  Shaw:  additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   200  00 

Sherwin :  special  class  supplies  ....  350  00 

Thomas  Gardner:  additional  allowance  (1926 

only)   200  00 

Warren-Bunker   Hill:   additional  allowance 

(1926  only)  .      .  ....  200  00 

Washington    Irving:    additional  allowance 

(1926  only)   600  00 

Wells:  special  class  supplies      ....  400  00 

Wendell  Phillips:  special  class  supplies   .      .  200  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment: 

Regular  $57,500  00 

Additional  allowance  .  .  5,000  00 
Special  classes  ....  3,000  00 
Gardening   and  recreational 

handicraft    .  .        4,500  00 

  70,000  00 
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Drawing  supplies  and  equipment: 
Regular,     including  vases, 

models,  plants,  charts  and 

illustrative  materials  .      .  $33,000  00 

Additional  allowance  .  .  1,600  00 
Supplies  and  equipment  for 

art  appreciation,  Grade  IX.,  2,250  00 

Special  classes  ....  1,000  00 


$37,850  00 


$15,250  00 
3,800  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

250  00 


Cookery  supplies  and  equipment: 
Regular  .... 
Additional  allowance 
Disciplinary  classes 
Special  classes  . 
Additional  allowance 

  20,800  00 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts      .      .      .  250  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment, 
including  elementary  prac- 
tical arts  classes  .      .      .      $4,700  00 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .  800  00 

Sewing  supplies  for  special 

classes         ....  250  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .  250  00 

Sewing  supplies  for  pupils  un- 
able to  purchase  them      .  250  00 


6,250  00 


Films,  slides,  etc.,  for  visual 

instruction    ....      $1,000  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .        2,500  00 

  3,500  00 

Total  for  elementary  and  intermediate  schools    .      .      351,789  65 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.  (338  pupils  at  $7)  .      .      .      $2,366  00 

Repairs  to  typewriters   50  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines     .      .      .  125  00 

  2,541  00 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Books,   supplies   and   equipment,  printing 
and  postage,  etc.  (exclusive  of  traveling 

expenses),  159  pupils  at  $4    636  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls.    (Day  and  Extension  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.  .        14,200  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $22,800  03 

Additional  allowance  (1926  only)    .      .      .        2,500  00 

  25,300  00 
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Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc. 

(59  pupils  at  $5)   $295  00 

Continuation  School. 

Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage    .  $6,000  00 

Additional  allowance  (1926  only)    ...  500  00 

Repairs  to  typewriters   50  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines     ...  50  00 


Evening  Schools.    (High  and  Elementary.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $8,800  00 

Additional  allowance   700  00 

Boston  Trade  School.    (Evening  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage, 

etc  $1,600  00 

Additional  allowance   560  00 


Vacation  Schools. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $2,000  00 

Additional  allowance   400  00 


6,600  00 


9,500  00 


2,160  00 


Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage, 

etc   150  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage   $575  00 

Additional  allowance   175  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1926 

only)   50  00 

  800  00 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Supplies,  etc   1,200  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.,  for  High  Review  School      .        $250  00 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.,  for  Elementary  Review 

Schools   850  00 

Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of  books 

and  materials   900  00 

Additional  allowance  for  reimbursement  to  day 

schools  for  use  of  books  and  materials    .  200  00 


2,200  00 


2,400  00 
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Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc   $1,350  00 

Additional  allowance   250  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc   $500  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

Music. 

4  Pianos,  kindergarten   $1,300  00 

3  Pianos,  halls   2,400  00 

7  Pianos,  rooms   2,275  00 

2  Pianos,  special  classes   650  00 

1  Piano,  conservation  of  eyesight  classes       .  325  00 

100  Silent  piano  keyboards  ....  1,000  00 
Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music 

stands   ........  5,000  00 

Piano  player  rolls   50  00 

Repairs,   regulation  and  reconstruction  of 

pianos   1,500  00 

Repairs  on  orchestral  and  band  instruments    .  2,000  00 

Orchestral  music   1,500  00 

Additional  allowance   1,500  00 

Piano  covers  and  stools   250  00 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs       .      .      .  2,200  00 

Moving  pianos   350  00 

Printing,  Etc. 
Printing,  stock  for  printing  and  binding  of  doc- 
uments and  pamphlets      ....  $35,000  00 
Advertising  examinations,  etc.        .      .      .  1,080  00 
Publishing  proceedings  of  School  Committee  .  6,200  00 


$1,600  00 


600  00 


22,300  00 


42,280  00 


Journal  for  Character  Training. 
Printing  and  other  expenses   4,500  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Custodians. 
Custodians'  supplies  and  equipment      .      .     $31,000  00 

Additional  allowance   2,500  00 

  33,500  00 

School  Committee. 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   100  00 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .      $2,600  00. 

Additional  allowance   350  00 

  2,950  00 
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Board  of  Superintendents. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  SI, 050  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

  SI, 150  00 

Board  of  Apportionment. 
Office  supplies,  etc   50  00 

Board  of  Examiners. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  ...      .      .  775  00 

Administration  Library. 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage  books  and 

periodicals   81,000  00 

Additional  allowance   200  00 

  1,200  00 

Business  Manager.    (Including  Supply  Room.) 
Account  books,  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage   3,500  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   200  00 

Department  of  A  ttendance. 
(Including  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.) 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        8725  00 

Additional  allowance   75  00 

  800  00 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         S950  00 

Additional  allowance   500  00 

  1,450  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   310  00 

Primary  Supervisors. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   35  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Supplies  for  testing  82,750  00 

Additional  allowance   250  00 

Printing  in  connection  with  testing        .      .  500  00 

Additional  allowance   150  00 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  250  00 


3.900  00 


Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         S200  00 
Additional  allowance   250  00 
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Department  of  Kindergartens. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $200  00 
Additional  allowance   50  00 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  $75  00 

Victrola  (1926  only)   50  00 


Department  of  Music. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $600  00 
Examiners  of  pupils   400  00 


Department  of  Evening  Schools. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $500  00 
Commercial  machines  and  equipment  (1926 

only)   150  00 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $580  00 
Additional  allowance   70  00 


$250  00 


125  00 


Department  of  Special  Classes. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   150  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   100  00 

Director  of  Penma?iship. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $325  00 
Supplies  for  examiner   100  00 


425  00 


1,000  00 


650  00 


650  00 


Express  Charges. 

Express  charges   3,000  00 

Transportation. 
Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street  car 

tickets),  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  .  $1,800  00 
Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .      .      19,000  00 

Automobile  hire   350  00 

Additional  allowance  ......  350  00 

Automobile  mileage  of  officers  of  the  Board 

and  of  such  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff  as  may  be  designated  by 

the  Superintendent  at  rates  to  be  fixed 

by  the  Business  Manager  ....  2,200  00 
Additional  allowance   300  00 
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Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  visiting 
candidates  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion   $200  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

  $24,300  00 

m  Tuition. 

Wards  of  the  city   $21,000  00 

Pupils  attending  school  in  outside  industrial 

and  agricultural  schools,  etc.    .      .      .  3,500  00 

  24,500  00 

Supplies  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses. 

Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus     .      .  $650  00 

Additional  allowance  .      .      .      .            .  350  00 

Medical  supplies  and  incidentals     .      .      .  1,600  00 

Additional  allowance  (1926  only)    .      .      .  3,000  00 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  2,000  00 

 ■   7,600  00 

Special  Items. 

1.  Diplomas  and  certificates       .      .      .  $5,200  00 

2.  Removing  ashes  and  snow      .      .      .  2,500  00 

3.  Surety  bonds     .      .      .      .      .      .  150  00 

4.  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund     .  800  00 

5.  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund   300  00 

6.  Assistance,  teachers'  examinations  .      .  2,750  00 
Additional  allowance       .      .      .      .  250  00 

7.  School  exhibits   300  00 

Additional  allowance       ....  200  00 

8.  Telephone  and  telegraph  (exclusive  of 

schools)  .  24,000  00 

9.  Bath  expenses,  soap  and  towels  for  use  in 

kindergartens,  mechanic  arts  classes, 

etc   3,000  00 

10.  Badges,  licensed  minors    ....  200  00 

11.  Improvement  and  promotional  courses 

for  teachers   15,000  00 

Additional  allowance        ....  2,000  00 

12.  Services  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts   1,000  00 

13.  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business 

Manager                                      .  1,500  00 

14.  Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers, 

and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 

to  conventions   1,000  00 

15.  Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

replacements,  etc   2,000  00 

15a.  Automobile  and  accessories  for  Business 

Manager   1,722  50 
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15b.  Automobile  (exchange)  for  Schoolhouse 

Custodian  $1,400  00 

16.  Sundries   4,500  00 

17.  Reserve   for   transfers   by   Board  of 

Apportionment   30,039  28 

 —      $99,811  78 


Total,  supplies  and  incidentals  $879,3^0  87 


Schedule  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Exclusive  of  Items  for 
which  Separate  Appropriations  are  Made,  for  Latin  and  High 
Schools  on  which  Per  Capita  Allowances  are  Based,  1926. 
Each  school  is  allowed  $5.32  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  400  each  school  is  allowed  $5.07  per  pupil  up  to  800;  for  all  pupils 
in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  allowed  $4.82  per  pupil  up  to  1,200;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  allowed  $4.57  per  pupil  up  to  1,600; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each  school  is  allowed  $4.32  per  pupil  up  to 
2,000;  and  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,000  each  school  is  allowed  $4.07  per 
pupil. 

Per  capita  allowances  are  based  on  the  average  membership  for  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  j'ear. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  400  

$5  32 

$2,128 

401  to  800  

5  07 

4,156 

801  to  1,200  

4  82 

6,084 

1,201  to  1,600  

4  57 

7,912 

1,601  to  2,000  

4  32 

9,640 

2,001  and  upwards  

4  07 

Schedule  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Exclusive  of  Items  for 
which  Separate  Appropriations  are  Made,  for  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  Schools  on  which  Per  Capita  Allowances  are 
Based,  Grades  I  to  VIII,  Inclusive,  1926. 
Each  school  is  allowed  $2.10  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of 
600  each  school  is  allowed  $2  per  pupil  up  to  1,000;  for  all  pupils  in  excess 
of  1,000  each  school  is  allowed  $1.90  per  pupil  up  to  1,400;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  allowed  $1.80  per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school  is  allowed  $1.70  per  pupil  up  to  2,200; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,200  each  school  is  allowed  $1.60  per  pupil. 

Per  capita  allowances  are  based  on  the  average  membership  for  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to    600  '  

S2  10 

81,260 

601  to  1,000  

2  00 

2,060 

1,001  to  1,400  

1  90 

2,820 

1,401  to  1,800  

1  80 

3,540 

1,801  to  2,200  

1  70 

4,220 

2,201  and  upwards  

1  60 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians. 
Pensions  to  1  retired  attendance  officer  and  11  retired 

custodians  $6,000  00 


Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Salaries  (exclusive  of  playgrounds). 


Director  of  Physical  Education             .      .  $5,040  00 

Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education      .  4,847  04 

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  4,176  00 

Clerk   1,669  34 

Clerk,  part  time   521  66 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  ....  — 
1    Assistant,   physical   education,  Teachers 

College   2,912  00 

I  Assistant   instructor,   physical  education, 

Teachers  College   2,336  00 

15  Assistants,  physical  education     .      .      .  41,280  00 

II  Assistant  instructors,  physical  education  .  23,744  00 
1   Assistant  instructor,  physical  education 

(vacancy),  from  February  1  864  00 

Teacher  coaches   14,592  00 

Teacher  managers   2,400  00 

Play  teachers   5,465  00 

Reserve    1,500  00 

  111,347  04 


Supplies  and  Equipment  (exclusive  of  playgrounds). 
Office  supplies,  postage,  printing,  car  tickets 

and  incidentals   $1,200  00 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  high 

school  athletics,  including  sweaters  14,500  00 
Expenses  of  games  and  contests  at  which  an 

admission  fee  is  charged    ....  9,600  00 
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Military  supplies,  annual  parade,  and  exhibi 
tion  drills  '  

Supplies  for  gymnastics,  games  and  play 

Gymnasium  apparatus  and  equipment  and 
repairs  on  same  .... 

Athletic  diplomas  and  certificates  . 

Automobile  mileage  .... 


$10,000  00 
2,500  00 

2,000  00 
500  00 
150  00 


Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

Additional  allowance  for  office  supplies,  post- 
age, printing,  car  tickets  and  incidentals,       1,600  00 

Additional  allowance  for  supplies,  equipment 
and  incidentals,  high  school  athletics 
including  sweaters   2,040  00 

Additional  allowance  for  gymnasium  appara- 
tus and  equipment  and  repairs  on  same  .  500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  automobile  mileage  .  210  00 

$44,800  00 

Miscellaneous  reductions   100  00 


Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds  ....  $2,624  00 
Salaries    of    playground    supervisors  and 

teachers   57,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians   8,000  00 


Reduction  in  salaries  of  playground  super- 
visors and  teachers  9,219  54 


$58,404  46 

Reduction  in  salaries  of  custodians        .      .        1,692  40 


Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus      .     $13,000  00 
Supplies  for  games  and  play     ....        5,500  00 
Printing,  certificates  and  incidentals      .      .  300  00 

Automobile  mileage   200  00 

Additional  allowance  for  automobile  mileage,  270  00 

$19,270  00 

Reduction  in  cost  of  new  apparatus  and 

repairs  on  apparatus   3,000  00 


$16,270  00 


Reduction  in  cost  of  printing,  certificates  and 

incidentals    .........  200  00 


$44,700  00 


67,624  00 


56,712  06 


  16,070  00 

Total,  physical  education  $228,829  10 
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School  Physicians  and  Nurses, 
department  of  school  hygiene. 


Salaries. 

Director   $6,000  00 

6  Supervising  school  physicians       .      .      .  10,800  00 

47  School  physicians   46,812  00 

1  School  physician   1,392  00 

Temporal  school  physicians    ....  520  00 

1  Supervising  nurse   2,640  00 

52  School  nurses   93,659  76 

Temporary  school  nurses   1,000  00 

Reserve  to  meet  cost  of  leaves  of  absence,  etc.,  1,500  00 

Growth  and  Other  Adjustments. 

1  Additional  school  nurse,  from  September  1,  416  00 
Additional  allowance  for  temporary  school 

physicians   80  00 

Salary  reserve  and  adjustments      .      .      .•  2,824  00 


Total,  school  physicians  and  nurses       ....  *  $167,643  76 


Pensions  to  Teachers. 
For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  chapter 
617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of 
1915,  and  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  viz., 
7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city     .     $124,666  18 


Extended  use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Salaries,  Administration. 

Director  $3,936  00 

Clerk   1,408  50 

Reserve   300  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   $100  00 

Additional  allowance   75  00 

Advertising,  printing  and  postage    .      .      .  250  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

Car  tickets   100  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

Automobile  mileage   160  00 

Additional  allowance   40  00 


$5,644  50 


875  00 


♦Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals  are  charged  to  the  appropriation  item  "Supplies 
and  Incidentals."  Salaries  of  clerks  are  charged  to  the  appropriation  item  "Salaries  of 
Officers." 
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Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 


Managers  and  associate  managers   .      .      .     $16,200  00 
Leaders,  helpers  and  other  employees      .      .      14,500  00 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .      .      .      .        4,500  00 

  $35,200  00 

Custodians'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  $8,000  00 

Additional  allowance   4,000  00 

Use    of    schoolhouse    accommodations  for 

various  purposes   6,000  00 

Additional  allowance   2,500  00 

  20,500  00 

Supplies,  Equipment,  Fuel  and  Light,  Etc., 
Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies  $1,800  00 

Additional  allowance   750  00 

Equipment   1,900  00 

Additional  allowance  .      ...      .      .      .  850  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  lectures,  concerts, 

entertainments,  patriotic  meetings,  etc.,  50  00 

Additional  allowance   50  00 

Estimated  cost  of  fuel  and  light      .      .      .        6,000  00 

  11,400  00 

Total,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  ....      $73,619  50 


Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the  cost 
of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial 
year  1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,"  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  stated. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance : 
Salaries  of  instructors  (principals,  teachers,  members  of 


the  supervising  staff  and  others)  $10,980,206  92 

Salaries  of  officers  (administrative  officers,  attendance 

officers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  other  employees)     .  327,434  20 

Salaries  of  custodians  (including  matrons)        .      .      .  763,293  70 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)  .      .  454,260  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   879,320  87 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians  .      .      .  6,000  00 

Physical  education   228,829  10 

School  physicians  and  nurses    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  167,643  76 

Pensions  to  teachers   124,666  18 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   73,619  50 


Total  $14,005,274  23 
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Supplementary  Budget  and  Appropriation  Order  for  the 
Financial  Year  1926. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 
Tenth  Floor,  15  Beacon  Street,  May  17,  1926. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

On  March  26,  1926,  I  submitted  to  your  Board  in  compliance  with 
paragraph  2  of  section  100  of  the  rules,  the  budget  and  annual 
appropriation  order,  with  detailed  estimates,  to  provide  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and 
supervision;  and  for  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of 
the  public  schools,  for  the  financial  year  1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "  Altera- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings, 
and  for  improving  existing  school  yards, "  for  which  provision  will  be  made 
in  a  separate  order. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  March  26,  1926,  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Business  Manager  were  placed  on  file,  and 
the  appropriation  order  appended  thereto  passed. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1923,  1924  and 
1925  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1925,  as  certified  to 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors  is  $1,780,945,466.16. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1926  are  based. 

Chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Regulate  Appro- 
priations for  Certain  School  Purposes  in  the  City  of  Boston,"  provides 
for  increased  appropriating  power,  which  shall  take  effect  beginning 
with  the  financial  year  1926,  as  follows: 

(a)  Fifty-six  cents  additional,  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  said 
average  valuation  for  the -item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  build- 
ings and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards." 

(6)  Three  cents  additional,  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  said 
average  valuation  for  the  item  "For  organizing  and  conducting  physical 
training  and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  pro- 
viding apparatus,  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings, 
yards  and  playgrounds  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  or 
upon  any  other  land  which  the  said  committee  may  have  the  right  to 
use  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of 
1907  and  any  acts  in  addition  thereto  and  in  amendment  thereof." 

(c)  One  cent  additional,  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  average 
valuation  for  the  item  "For  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female 
nurse,  and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sc  hool 
Committee,  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
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357  of  the  Acts  of  1907  and  acts^in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition 
thereto,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of 
teeth  of  school  children." 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating 
the  additional  amounts  made  available  by  said  chapter  153  of  the  Acts 
of  1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,"  for  which  provision  will  be  made  in  a  separate  appropriation 
order. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  additional  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and 
for  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  financial  year  1926,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards,"  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  : 

Physical  education  $53,428  36 

School  physicians  and  nurses   17,809  45 

Total   S71,237  81 


Division  of  Supplementary  Budget  and  Appropriation  Order. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Apportionment, 
under  date  of  June  14,  1926,  reporting  that  it  has  considered  the  division 
of  the  appropriation  items  in  the  supplementary  budget  and  appropria- 
tion order  submitted  by  the  Business  Manager  and  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  May  17,  1926,  and  recommending  the  division  of  the  items  on  the 
following  basis : 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Salaries  (Exclusive  of  Playgrounds). 
Play  teachers  for  Latin,  high  and  intermediate  schools      .        $5,080  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment  (Exclusive  of  Playgrounds). 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  for  athletics  for  girls 
in  Latin,  high  and  intermediate  schools,  and  for  boys 


in  intermediate  schools  (ninth  grades)    ....         6,450  00 

Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Salaries  of  playground  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers   $31,165  30 

Salaries  of  custodians   6,233  06 
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Supplies  for  games  and  play  ....  $1,500  00 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus  3,000  00 

  $41,898  36 


Total  $53,428  36 


School  Physicians  and  Nurses. 
Department  of  School  Hygiene. 
Salaries. 

3  Additional  school  physicians,  from  September  1       .      .  $960  00 

(1  in  place  of  school  physician  to  be  assigned  as 
otologist.) 

3  Additional  school  nurses  from  September  1  (growth  and 

expansion)  '.   1,248  00 

3  Additional  school  nurses,  from  September  1  (to  take  the 
place  of  3  nurses  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  super- 
vising nurse)   1,248  00 

Salary  adjustments,  supervising  school  physicians  and 

school  physicians   1,720  00 

Promotions  and  salary  adjustments,  supervisor  of  nurses 

and  school  nurses   1,768  00 

Temporary  school  physicians   1,350  00 

(Including  1  temporary  physician  to  be  assigned  as 
nutrition  expert.) 

Temporary  school  nurses   1,750  00 

Reserve   7,765  45 

Total  ,        $17,809  45 

Approved. 

Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings. 

On  February  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  Alteration  and  Repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1926,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  on  account : 
(6)    Major  Educational  Items: 

1.  Harvard-Frothingham  District : 

Alteration  and  equipment  of  Frothingham  An- 
nex  $5,000  00 

2.  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts: 

Furnish  and  install  additional  shop  equipment,         1,100  00 
(c)    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....      250,000  00 


Total 


1256,100  00 
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On  March  26,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  Alteration  and  Repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  improving  existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1 
to  D  C3  ber  31,  1926,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meeting  of  February  1,  1926: 
(a)    A  ministration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department    .     $105,000  00 
(6)    Major  Educational  Items.    (For  the  following  items, 
calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

3.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

4.  East  Boston  High  School. 

(Remodel  for  intermediate  school  purposes.) 

(a)  Basement.  Enlarge  present  machine  shop. 
Divide  into  two  shops.  Equip  one  shop 
for  machine  shop  practice  and  one  for 
sheet  metal  work. 

(6)  Second  Floor.  Divide  Room  24  into  draw- 
ing room  and  class  room.  Fit  up  stock 
room. 

(c)  Third  Floor.    Remove  all  present  equip- 

ment, plumbing,  etc.t  in  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Provide  and  equip  two  cooking 
rooms  with  adjoining  room  and  pantries. 
Divide  Room  7  into  two  class  rooms. 
Divide  Room  8  into  sewing  room  and 
millinery  room. 

(d)  Miscellaneous.        Overhaul  telephones, 

clocks  and  lighting.    Paint  entire  build- 
ing. 

5.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

(a)  Equip  Winthrop  Street  building.  Install 

necessary  temporary  equipment  for  class 
rooms,  for  drawing  room  (502)  and  for 
dressing  room  (501). 

(b)  Provide    additional    furniture    in  main 

building:  Six  large  sewing  tables  with 
drawers. 

6.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

(Construct  lecture  room.  Remove  wall  between 
Room  35  and  adjoining  apparatus  room  and  equip 
same  complete.) 

7.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(Furnish,  install  and  replace  mechanical  equip- 
ment.) 

8.  Roxbury  High  School. 

(Remodel  for  Boston  Clerical  School.) 
(a)    Remodel  lunch  room. 
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(6)  Gymnasium  and  shower  room.  Remodel 
banking  room  (16)  into  gymnasium.  Re- 
model basement  room  for  six  shower 
baths.  Build  passage  from  gymnasium 
to  shower  room. 

(c)  Banking  room.  Remove   present  fixtures 

and  install  in  Rooms  302  and  319.  Re- 
move plumbing  fixtures,  etc.,  in  Room 
319  to  basement. 

(d)  Assembly  Hall.    Extend  present  stage  out 

about  five  feet.  Plaster  and  paint  hall. 
Open  up  gallery.  Equip  hall  with  opera 
chairs. 

(e)  Miscellaneous.    Change  name  plate. 
9.    South  Boston  High  School. 

(a)  Construct  four  large  rooms  from  eight 
small  rooms.  Remove  partitions  be- 
tween Rooms  13  and  33,  16  and  46,  23 
and  33  and  26  and  56.  Equip  large 
rooms  with  new  furniture  where 
needed.  Equip  Room  13  with  type- 
writing tables,  etc. 

(6)  Remodel  lunch  room.  Remove  old  lunch 
room  counter,  plumbing,  etc.  Build  a 
new  lunch  room  in  present  girls'  locker 
room  complete. 

(c)  Equip  Room  20  as  a  music  room.  Build 
cupboards  with  racks.  Furnish  legal  size 
four-drawer  filing  case. 

10.  Boston  Trade  School. 

(Remodeling  incidental  to  removal  of  departments  to 
new  wing.) 

11.  Everett  District. 

(a)  Subdivide  old  assembly  hall,  top  floor. 
Build  and  equip  one  class  room,  one 
sewing  room,  one  millinery  room,  one 
teachers'  room  with  teachers'  toilet,  and 
supply  room. 

(6)  Construct  storeroom.  Extend  and  build 
new  shelving  in  old  teachers'  room  on 
mezzanine  floor,  front  of  building. 

12.  Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

(Repair  equipment.   Furnish  and  install  additional 
equipment  and  electrical  work.) 

13.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Repair  equipment.   Furnish  and  install  additional 

equipment  and  electrical  work.) 

14.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Repair  equipment.  Furnish  and  install  additional 
equipment.) 
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15.    Lunch  rooms. 

(Provide  and  install  hot  water  heaters.) 
Aggregating  


$170,000  00 


Total 


$275,000  00 


On  May  17,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That^to  provide  funds  for  the  Alteration  and  Repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
improving  existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to 
December  31,  1926,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  in  addition 
to  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  February  1  and  March  26, 1926 : 

(b)  Major  Educational  Items.  (For  the  following  items, 
calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

16.  Charlestown  High  School. 

(Install  inter-room  telephone  system.) 

17.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

(Remodel  teachers'  room  on  first  floor.  Remodel 
and  equip  teachers'  room,  second  floor  annex. 
Equip  library.  Equip  dining  room,  domestic 
science  suite.) 

18.  English  High  School. 

(Entirely  remodel  and  refurnish  hall.) 

19.  Girls'  High  School. 

(Remodel  offices,  build  storeroom  in  classroom 
directly  under  office  and  connect  by  circular 
staircase.  Form  small  private  office  by 
removing  wall'  and  throwing  remaining  office 
space  into  one  room.  Remodel  library,  supply 
new  rubber  tile  flooring,  new  furniture,  and 
new  steel  equipment  for  shelves.  Increase 
shelf  capacity  of  storeroom  in  basement. 
Remodel  biological  laboratory  No.  406.  Re- 
model drawing  Room  No.  414.  Increase 
shelf  capacity.  Enlarge  Room  No.  412  and 
equip  for  teachers'  room,  etc.  Remodel  lunch 
room,  remove  grille  and  rearrange  rails,  new 
drainage  for  floor.) 

20.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(Repair  intercommunicating  telephone  system.) 

21.  South  Boston  High  School. 

(Remodeling  for  co-operative  industrial  depart- 
ment.) 

22.  Bowditch  District. 

(Equip  portable  for  sewing,  standard  intermediate 
equipment.) 

23.  Dearborn  District. 

(Equip  portable  for  sewing,  standard  intermediate 
equipment.  Equip  science  room,  standard 
intermediate  equipment.) 
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24.  Edward  Everett  District. 

(Build  a  teachers'  health  room  in  the  Old  Edward 
Everett  School,  Room  1,  second  floor.) 

25.  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

(Construct  and  equip  health  room.  Divide 
Room  3  and  complete  same.  Construct  small 
sub-master's  office,  Fairmount  School.  Con- 
vert present  sub-master's  office  into  a  men's 
toilet  room. 

26.  Eliot  District. 

(Remodel  and  equip  Michelangelo  School  for 
intermediate  school  purposes.) 

27.  Emerson  District. 

(Remodel  administration  suite.  Reconnect  and 
equip  office,  a  teachers'  room  and  a  health 
room.) 

28.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

(Remodel  Old  Gibson  School.  Combine  Rooms 
1  and  3,  first  floor;  Rooms  5  and  7,  second 
floor.  Reinforce  both  floors.  Fit  up  in  Rooms 
5  and  7  cooking  equipment  transferred  from 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School.  Enlarge 
present  lunch  room.  Provide  all  new  fittings 
to  complete  same.  Equip  drawing  room, 
standard  intermediate  equipment.) 

29.  Quincy  District. 

(Construct  teachers'  room  on  first  floor,  new 
toilets,  etc.  Refurnish  same.  Remove  health 
room  to  second  floor.    Refurnish  same.) 

30.  Theodore  Lyman  District. 

(Dante  Alighieri  School.  Construct  an  additional 
window.) 

31.  Thomas  N.  Hart  District. 

(Equip  science  Room  No.  12,  standard  inter- 
mediate equipment.) 

32.  Washington  Irving  District. 

I.  Basement. 

General  science  room.  Remove  step 
platform,  complete  and  build  a  new 
supply  room.  Change  lunch  room 
into  a  cooking  room.  Divide  bo3rs' 
sanitary  with  masonry  wall,  making 
a  fresh  air  chamber  and  an  emergency 
boys'  sanitary.  Equip  sewing  and 
millinery  rooms,  standard  intermediate 
equipment. 
II.    First  Floor. 

Gymnasium.  Remove  present  centre 
platform  or  stage.  Build  a  small 
angular  portable  platform  for  tem- 
porary use.  Change  master's  office 
into  a  teachers'  room. 
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33.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Fit  up  six  intermediate  drawing  rooms,  standard 
equipment,  Bigelow,  Hancock,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
John  Winthrop,  Mather,  Washington.) 

34.  Gun  racks  for  high,  trade,  and  intermediate 

schools. 

35.  Safes  for  high  and  intermediate  schools. 


Aggregating  $173,900  00 

(0    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....      915,660  37 


Total  $1,089,560  37 


New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 

On  February  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts 
of  1920,  as  amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by 
chapter  327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby 
made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  School- 
house  Department  and  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized : 

Appropriation  for  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 
Department. 

Item  1  $75,000  00 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 


Item  2. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922; 
Item  11,  1923;  Item  8,  1924)   6,236  39 

Item  3. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32, 1923;  Item  11, 1924),  730  14 

Item  4- — Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping 
of  Lamartine  Street  Annex  (Item  34, 1925)     .      .      .         2,460  36 

Item  5. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  twenty  class-room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922; 
Item  5,  1923)  '    2,100  00 

Item  6. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 
1924;  Item  10,  1925)  ........        15,000  00 

Item  7. —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown:  Abram  E.  Cutter 

School, extension  of  schoolyard  (Item  15, 1918)     .      .         5,600  00 
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Appropriation  for  Rent  of  Hired  Accommodations. 


Item  8 


$75,000  00 


Total 


$182,126  89 


On  March  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized: 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item  9. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury :  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923 ; 
Item  34, 1923;  Item  16, 1924;  Item  14, 1925)       .      .      $45,560  00 


On  March  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 

Item  10. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  22, 
1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change 
to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI., 
of  future  eleven-room  building)  $154,500  00 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street  (Item 
20,  1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  construction  and 
changed  to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades 


Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item   12. —  Agassiz-Bowditch   Districts,   Jamaica  Plain: 

Land  for  additional  school  accommodations    .      .      .        90,000  00 

Item  13.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three-room 
addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  including 
accommodations  for  domestic  science  and  drawing      .        80,000  00 


I.  to  VI.) 


154,500  00 
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Item  14- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and  con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 


Hamilton  Building,  Grades  I.  to  VI   $120,500  00 

Item  15. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facili- 
ties for  boys  and  girls   185,000  00 

Item  16. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 

Addition  to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School    .  5,800  00 

Item   17. —  Warren-Bunker   Hill   District,  Charlestown: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School       .      .      .  5,200  00 

Item   18. — •  Agassiz-Bowditch   Districts,   Jamaica  Plain: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School   .      .  15,000  00 


$810,500  00 


On  March  26,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter 
327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized. 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item  19. — ■  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
intermediate  school  building.  (Item  36,  1920,  as 
amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923; 
Item  5,  1926)  $3,500  00 

On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of 
estimates,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Appropriations  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 


Item  20. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  Continuation  School: 
Land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys,  with  hall, 
shops,  etc.    (Item  50,  1923)  $600,000  00 

Item  21 . —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of  four- 
room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street 
(Item  16,  1925)   4,500  00 
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Item  22. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Construction 
of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923;  Item  14,  1924)  $136,000  00 

Item  23. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue 
building  (Item  26,  1925)   564  67 

Item  24. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls  (Item  37,  1925)   33,000  00 

Item  25. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facilities 
for  boys  and  girls  (Item  15,  1926)   15,000  00 

Item  26. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building 
with  hall  (Item  23,  1925)   64,234  29 

Item  27. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury  (Memorial  High  School) : 
Land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class-room  girls' 
high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class-room  boys'  high 
school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922; 
Item  27,  1923;  Item  25,  1924;  Item  37,  1924)      .      .    1,469,810  00 

Item  28. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923;  Item  11,  1924; 
Item  3,  1926)   43  56 


Item  29. — ■  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
intermediate  school  building  (Item  36,  1920,  as 
amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923; 


Item  5,  1926;  Item  19,  1926)    .      .      .      .      .      .        23,220  00 

Item  30. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 
1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)       ....         4,500  00 

Item  31. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item  26, 
1924;  Item  2,  1925)   25,760  00 

Item  32. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton :  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 
eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29,  1925),         4,500  00 

Item  33. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  third  twelve  class-room  unit  (Grades 
VII.  to  XII.)  (Item  27,  1925)   325,000  00 

Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 
Item  34. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury:  Exten- 
sion of  yard  of  John  D.  Philbrick  School      ...  100  00 
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Item  35. —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury :  Land  for  twenty-four 
class  room  intermediate  school  building  with  combina- 
tion gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accommodations  for 
boys  and  girls  $76,929  58 

Item  36. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Plans  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facilities 
for  boys  and  girls  (See  also  Items  15  and  25,  1926)      .        54,000  00 

Item  37. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys):  Preparation  of  school  grounds 
and  athletic  field   25,000  00 

Item  38. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  at  the  Teachers  College       .      .        10,000  00 

Item  39. —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  completion  of  intermediate  school  building  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall  and  shop  accommodations 
for  boys  and  girls   30,000  00 

Item  40. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown : 
Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition  to 
Charlestown  High  School  annex   136,000  00 


Total  $3,038,162  10 

Amendments  to  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 

Yards,  Etc. 

On  May  3,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  May  18,  1925  (page  83),  which  approved  the  following  item  of 
the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  adminis- 
tration expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  the  additional  cost 
of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations: 

Item  28,  1925  —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Land  and 
construction  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommo- 
dations  $10,946  29 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  additional  appropriation  is  hereby  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized: 

Item  28,  1925  —Washington  District,  West  End:  Construc- 
tion of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall  and 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommodations,      $10,946  29 


On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  which  approved  the  following  item 
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of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations : 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20,  1925). 
(To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a 
five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)       .     $154,500  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized : 

Item  11. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  L  to  III)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20,  1925). 
(To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)      .      $89,651  01 

On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of 
its  action  of  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  which  approved  the  following 
item  of  the  order  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  revisions  of 
estimates,  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item    18. —  Agassiz-Bowditch   Districts,   Jamaica  Plain: 

Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School    .      .      $15,000  00 

On  June  14,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 

On  motion,  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  June  7,  1926,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  the  following 
amounts  from  Item  29,  1925,  and  Item  32,  1926,  to  Item  41,  1926: 

From 

Item  29,  1925. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 


eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road     ....     $114,299  35 
Item  32,  1926  —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 
of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29, 
1925)    .   4,500  00 

Total  $118,799  35 

TO 

Item  41,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  five-class  room  addition  to  kindergarten-primary 
unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street  .      .     $118,799  35 
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Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  83),  and  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school- 


house  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

Fkom 

Item  29,  1925. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 
of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  $114,299  35 

Item  32,  1926. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 
of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29, 
1925)     .   4,500  00 

Total  $118,799  35 

To 

Item  41,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  four  class-room  addition  to  kindergarten-primary 
unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street  .      .     $118,799  35 


On  June  28,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
The  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its  action  of  May 
10, 1926  (see  page  94),  which  approved  the  following  itemof  the  order  making 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  accommo- 
dations previously  authorized  and  revisions  of  estimates,  and  for  additional 
school  accommodations: 

Item  37. — Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys) :  Preparation  of  school  grounds 
and  athletic  field  $25,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized: 
.  Item  37,  1926. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys);  Completion  of  rough 
grading  and  construction  of  athletic  field  (Item  13, 
1925)    ...        $25,000  00 

Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards, 

Etc. 

On  January  18,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (page  82),  the  following  amount  is  .hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  and  1925  items  of  school  accommodations  as 
set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  4,  1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to  III. 
and  kindergarten  (Item  28, 1924)     .      .      .      .      .      $40,304  22 
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To 

Item  10,  1924. —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury : 
Completion  of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four 
rooms  and  hall  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921;  Item  4, 
1922;  Item  4,  1923)  $24,354  22 

Item  33,  1925. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Scotia 
street  building   5,450  00 

Item  34,  1925. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain : 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping 
of  Lamartine  Street  Annex      .      .      .  '   .      .      .         3,000  00 

Item  36,  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury : 
Remodeling  and  equipping  first  and  second  floors  for 
household  science  and  arts,  7  Paulding  street        .      .         7,500  00 


Total  $40,304  22 

On  February  15,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee under  date  of  June  19,  1923  (pages  100-101),  the  following  amount 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below: 

From 

Item  37,  1923. —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East 
Boston:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI  $2,552  00 

'  To 

Item  3,  1926. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  build- 
ings for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25, 
1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923;  Item 
11,  1924)  $2,552  00 

On  March  1,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (pages  82-83),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1924  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below : 

From 

Item  11,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923;  Item  31, 1923;  Item  18, 1924)       ....  $403  69 

To 

Item  4,  1924- —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  (Item  14, 
1922;  Item  9,  1923)   $403  69 
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On  May  10,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School 
Committee  under  dates  of  March  19,  1923  (see  page  24), 
April  7,  1924  (see  page  55),  May  18,  1925  (see  pages  82, 
83),  March  15,  1926  (see  page  46),  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of 
school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 


From 

Item  2,  1923  —  Administration  Building  (Item  3, 1921)      .        $8,285  72 

Item  17,  1924- —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine  class- 
room addition  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924;  Item  30, 
1923,  as  amended  April  7, 1924 )   19,446  99 

Item  4,  1925. —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to 
III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  28, 1924)      ....        81,000  00 

Item  21,  1925. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts;  land  and  construction  of  a  nine-room 
addition,  including  domestic  science  rooms     .      .  29,333  00 


Item  10,  1926. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury: 


Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  22, 
1925).  (To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change 
to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI. 

of  future  eleven-room  building)   9,700  00 

Item  13,  1926  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three-room 
addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  including 
accommoaations  for  domestic  science  and  drawing       .         3,000  00 

Total   $150,765  71 

To 

Item  26,  1926  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building 

with  hall  (Item  23, 1925)   $150,765  71 


On  June  7,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  63),  and  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school- 
house  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From. 

Item  29,  1925. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 
Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 
of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road .      .      .      .     $114,299  35 
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Item  32,  1926. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 


Construction  of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit 

of  eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29, 1925),  $4,500  00 

Total   $118,799  35 

To 

Item  41,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  five-class-room  addition  to  kindergarten-primary 

unit,  corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street  .      .  $118,799  35 


On  June  14,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order : 
Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  under 
date  of  April  7,  1924  (see  pages  54-56),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1925  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  18,  192 Jf. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item  11,  1925)     .      .   •  .      .        $2,536  62 

To 

Item  83,  1925. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School:  Remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Scotia  street  building  $2,536  62 

On  June  21,  1926,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  April  7,  1924  (see  pages  54-56),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below: 

From 

Item  18, 1924- —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester  (Cham- 
plain  School):  Construction  of  twelve-room  building, 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923;  Item  11,  1925),      $33,000  00 

To 

Item  4®}  1926. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District  (Continuation 


School):  Plans  for  second  unit  $33,000  00 

Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs)      .$14,076,512  04 

Alterations  and  repairs   1,620,660  37 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.        .      .      .      .    4,000,000  00 

Total  $19,697,172  41 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  made  available  the  sum  of  $331,161.59 
for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  by  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  of  preceding  years  up  to  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press. 
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BOSTON  LATIN,  HIGH  AND  TEADE  SCHOOLS 


LATIN  SCHOOLS 
Public  Latin  School  (Boys),  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Fenway 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Huntington    avenue,  near  Longwood 
avenue,  Fenway 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 
The  Central  Schools 
Boys 

English  High  School,  Montgomery  street,  South  End 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Fenway 
Mechanic  Arts,  High  School,  Belvidere  and  Dalton  streets, 
Back  Bay 

Girls 

Girls'  High  School,  West  Newton  street,  between  Tremont 

street  and  Shawmut  avenue,  South  End 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Winthrop  and  Greenville 

streets,  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  (for  Girls),  Townsend  and  Warren 

streets,  Roxbury 

The  Suburban  Schools 
Boys  and  Girls 

Brighton  High  School,  Cambridge  and  Warren  streets,  Brighton 
Charlestown  High  School,  Monument  square,  Charlestown 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Talbot  avenue  and  Wash- 
ington street,  Dorchester 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Dunbar  avenue  and 

Peacevale  road,  Dorchester 
East  Boston  High  School,  White  and  Putnam  streets,  East 
Boston 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street, 
Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Elm  street,  opposite  Greenough 

avenue,  Jamaica  Plain 
South  Boston  High  School,  Thomas  park  and  G  street,  South 

Boston 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Boston  Trade  School  (Boys),  Parker  street,  near  Ruggles  street. 
Roxbury 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  56  The  Fenway 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boston  Clerical  School,  Warren  and  Montrose  streets,  Rox- 
bury 
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Office  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

To  Pupils  Who  Are  Planning  to  Enter  Secondary 
Schools,  and  to  Their  Parents. 

My  dear  Friends: 

From  present  indications  approximately  26,000  pupils 
will  be  enrolled  in  Grades  IX  to  XII  of  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  next  September.  It  appears  that  our  city  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  stage  in  its  educational  develop- 
ment where  secondary  school  attendance  will  be  well- 
nigh  universal.  Fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  secondary  education.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  this  extended  period  of  training  multiplies 
the  productive  and  earning  powers  of  the  individual 
pupil,  adds  greatly  to  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  in 
an  exceptional  degree  prepares  him  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  benefits  derived  from  secondary  educa- 
tion are  so  evident  and  so  enduring  that  parents  often 
forego  luxuries  and  even  make  heroic  sacrifices  in  order 
that  their  children  may  possess  this  invaluable  equipment. 

Equally  important  with  the  purpose  to  attend  secondary 
schools  is  the  selection  of  the  work  the  pupil  is  to  undertake 
there.  For  the  assistance  of  parents  and  pupils  in  making 
a  proper  choice  of  schools  and  courses  of  study,  this  little 
book  of  information  has  been  prepared.  It  attempts  to 
describe  briefly  the  different  types  of  secondary  schools 
and  the  variety  of  courses  that  have  been  provided  for 
our  young  people  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 
Parents  and  pupils  are  invited  to  study  the  pamphlet  care- 
fully, and  in  deciding  upon  a  special  school  or  a  particular 
course  of  instruction,  parents  are  urged  to  keep  in  mind, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  capabilities  and  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  their  children.  One  pupil  may  be  adapted  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  classical  course,  another  to  commercial  work, 
a  third  to  industrial  activities,  a  fourth  to  practical  arts 
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pursuits,  and  so  on.  All  these  courses  are  equally  impor- 
tant, and  the  one  most  appropriate  for  a  child  to  elect  is 
that  which  most  closely  conforms  to  his  own  peculiar 
natural "  bent 99  —  to  his  desires  and  capacities. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  in  fact 
the  machinery  of  the  whole  school  system  will  co-operate 
heartily  in  helping  parents  and  pupils  to  reach  a  wise  deci- 
sion. Parents  and  pupils,  therefore,  are  requested  to 
confer  with  principals,  directors  and  teachers  in  order  that 
from  all  available  sources  they  may  obtain  the  light  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  their  all-absorbing  problems. 

May  I  express  the  personal  wish  that  the  selections  of 
schools  and  courses  of  study  may  be  intelligently  made, 
that  the  pupils  may  be  guided  into  work  that  is  congenial 
and  profitable,  that  they  may  make  a  creditable  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them,  and  that  as  a  result  of  all  our 
united  efforts  an  exemplary  type  of  citizenship"  may  ^be 
assured  for  the  Boston  of  tomorrow. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Superintendent  of  Public' Schools. 
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TRAINING  FOE  ACADEMIC  PROFESSIONS 


If  you  wish  to  become  a  Clergyman,  a  Dentist, 
a  Doctor,  a  Journalist,  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Teacher,  a  Latin 
School  or  a  High  School  education  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  should  take  the  College  Preparatory  Course  offered  in 
the  Latin  Schools  and  in  all  High  Schools,  except  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  If  you  expect  to  go  to  college 
or  to  a  professional  school  you  should  consult  the  principal 
or  vocational  counselor,  on  entering  Latin  School  or  High 
School,  in  order  that  you  may  take  those  studies  that  will 
give  you  the  best  preparation  for  the  particular  college  or 
professional  school  you  plan  to  enter. 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
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TRAINING  FOE  ENGINEERING  PROFESSIONS 


Probably  you  know  someone  who  runs  the  locomotive 
on  a  train  (called  a  locomotive  engineer);  or  a  man  who 
superintends  the  firemen  in  the  heating  or  lighting  plant 
of  a  large  building  (called  a  stationary  engineer);  but  do 
you  know  that  there  are  other  engineers  whose  work 
requires  a  more  intensive  type  of  technical  education? 
Before  we  can  have  train  service  we  must  have  tracks  for 
the  trains  to  run  on.  The  planning  and  laying  out  of  the 
route  for  a  railroad  is  done  by  the  Civil  Engineer.  The 
skill  of  the  Mining  Engineer  is  needed  to  locate  the  min- 
eral lands  from  which  the  ore  for  the  rails  is  obtained.  The 
Metallurgical  Engineer  'tests  the  ore,  and  selects  the 
best  method  for  extracting  the  metal.  The  Mechanical 
Engineer  designs  the  machines  which  are  used  in  mining 
the  ore,  in  extracting  the  metal,  in  making  this  metal  into 
rails,  and  the  machinery  used  in  laying  these  rails.  In 
large  cities,  the  talent  of  the  Architectural  Engineer 
is  required  to  design  the  stations  at  which  the  trains  will 
stop. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  vocational  counselor  to  tell  you  about 
the  work  of  these  engineers: 

Chemical  Engineer  Municipal  Engineer 

Construction  Engineer  Textile  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer  Sanitary  Engineer 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  lines  of  engineer- 
ing work  you  should  attend  the  Public  Latin  School,  or 
you  should  take  the  Technical  Preparatory  Course  offered 
in  High  Schools. 
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TRAINING  FOE  TEACHING 


GIRLS 

Would  you  like  to  teach  little  children?  Do  you 
like  elementary  school  better,  or  do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  teach  some  special  subject  in  high  school? 

The  Teachers  College  course  in  high  school  will  pre- 
pare you  to  enter  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  where  you  may  take  any  one  of  the  following 
courses : 

The  Kindergarten  —  Primary  Course 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  the  Kindergarten  or  in  the  first 
three  grades. 

The  Elementary  Course 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  grades  one  to  six. 
A  College  Course 

If  you  wish  to  teach  in  grades  seven  to  twelve.  Four- 
year  courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

While  you  are  taking  the  Teachers  College  course  in 
high  school,  work  hard  for  an  A  or  B  grade  so  that  you 
may  be  certificated  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible.  Then 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  enter  Teachers  College.  As  you 
know,  a  teacher  should  be  a  scholar,  so  you  will  need  to 
do  your  very  best  through  the  four  years  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  become  a  teacher  in  Boston. 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  study  special  subjects? 
If  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  interest  you,  you 
must  have  a  college  degree  as  well  as  training  in  your 
chosen  subject.  If  you  wish  to  teach  Sewing  or  Cooking 
you  may  take  the  Teachers  College  Course  in  high  school,  or 
a  course  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  which  will 
prepare  you  to  enter  a  State  Normal  School,  or  other 
institution  where  you  may  obtain  the  necessary  training. 

BOYS 

If  you  want  to  teach  you  should  go  to  the  Public  Latin 
School,  or  take  the  College  Preparatory  Course  in  high 
school,  for  you  must  have  a  college  education  if  you  are  to 
teach  the  regular  school  subjects. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  vocational  counselor  to  tell  you  about 
other  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession. 
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TRAINING  FOR  ART  OR  MUSK 


ART 

If  you  desire  an  art  education  in  order  that  you  may, 
with  specialized  training,  become  an  Art  Teacher,  a 
Designer,  an  Interior  Decorator,  or  in  order  that 
you  may  enter  the  field  of  Commercial  Art,  you  should 
take  the  course  offered  at  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  or  at  any  other  High 
School  offering  a  special  art  course.  You  may  supplement 
the  art  work  offered  in  high  school,  by  taking  a  course 
afternoons  in  the  Art  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
for  which  credit  is  allowed  in  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  and  in  general  high  schools.  This  course  is  made 
available  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


TRAINING  FOR  ART  OR  MUSIC 


Free  scholarships  are  available  for  graduates  of  elementary 
schools,  whose  work  is  approved  by  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts 
and  the  Director  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Graduates  failing  to  secure  scholarships  may  take 
the  course  upon  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25). 

Pupils  who  intend  to  teach  in  Kindergarten,  Elementary 
or  Intermediate  grades  are  advised  to  study  art  in  Senior 
High  School. 
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TRAINING  FOR  ART  OR  MUSIC 


MUSIC 

Do  you  wish  to  specialize  in  Music?  The  musician  of 
today  requires  a  broad,  thorough,  general  education,  just 
as  truly  as  the  person  who  plans  to  enter  professional  or 
business  life.  To  this  end,  if  you  expect  to  become  a 
Professional  Musician  you  should  take  the  College 
Preparatory,  or  General  Course  in  high  school  with  a  view 
to  attending  college,  if  possible.  The  high  school  glee 
clubs,  orchestras,  and  the  School  Symphony  Orchestra 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for  pupils  with  special 
ability  to  secure  valuable  musical  training  along  with  their 
school  work,  and  with  no  additional  expense. 


"To  have  a  taste  for  good  literature,  fine  art,  and 
worth-while  music,  to  find  pleasure  in  the  competition 
of  games,  and  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  great  outdoors 
insure  an  extended  measure  of  happiness  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  increased  tranquillity  for  the  state." 
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TRAINING  FOE  BUSINESS  LIFE 


If  you  wish  to  enter  business  as  a  Stenographer,  a 
Typist,  a  Bookkeeper,  or  as  a  Salesman  or  Saleswoman, 
take  the  four  years'  Commercial  Course  given  in  all  high 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

The  Commercial  Course  has  a  threefold  objective. 
Pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  are 
asked  to  specialize  in  one  of  three  commercial  fields: 


1.  Bookkeeping 

2.  Stenographic,  or  secretarial  work 

3.  Merchandising,  for  boys,  salesmanship,  or  retail  selling, 

for  girls  (see  pages  12-14). 


Girls,  do  you  know  that  at  the  Boston  Clerical  School 
you  may  obtain,  without  expense,  a  business  education 
equivalent  to  that  offered  in  any  business  school  in  the 
city?  You  may  enter  this  school  after  you  graduate  from 
high  school,  or  after  you  have  completed  two  or  more 
years  in  any  high  school.  Here  you  may  prepare  for 
positions  as  bookkeepers,  clerical  workers,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries.  You  may  enroll  on  any  school  day  in 
September,  and  on  any  Monday  thereafter,  when  the 
school  is  in  session.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  individ- 
ual nature  of  the  work. 


"Business,  once  a  trade,  is  becoming  a  profession  with 
its  lines  of  special  service.  Every  large  establishment 
has  its  expert  advertiser,  buyer,  credit  man,  sales  chief, 
accountant,  and  business  manager.  Every  large  bank 
has  its  expert  upon  insurance,  industrial  loans,  farm 
loans,  foreign  exchange,  credits,  income  tax,  inheritance,, 
occupation,  and  profits  tax.  More  and  more,  we  are 
relying  upon  the  persons  of  unusual  training,  experience, 
and  skill." 
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TRAINING  FOR  SALESMANSHIP 


Have  you  ever  thought,  when  visiting  a  store,  how  many 
people  have  had  a  share  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
every  article?  For  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  furniture  we  use,  the  books  we  read, —  in  fact,  for  the 
satisfying  of  almost  any  of  our  daily  needs,  we  depend  in 
part  on  those  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail  selling. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  which  it  is  important  for  one 
to  have,  if  one  is  to  succeed  as  a  salesman,  or  saleswoman.  Some 
of  these  are  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  pleasing  manner,  a  neat 
personal  appearance,  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  patience, 
good  judgment,  orderliness,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
use  of  good  English. 

BOYS 

If  you  possess  these  qualities,  perhaps  Salesmanship 
will  interest  you.  You  may  take  courses  dealing  with 
wholesale  and  retail  selling  and  merchandising  at 

High  School  of  Commerce  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

English  High  School  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Brighton  High  School         South  Boston  High  School 

East  Boston  High  School 
i 

The  first  two  years  you  will  study  subjects  that  will 
give  you  a  substantial  business  background.  You  may 
then  specialize  in  one  of  the  several  branches  of  salesman- 
ship during  your  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  school. 
Store  practice  is  considered  an  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing, hence,  so  far  as  possible,  you  will  work  in  the  stores 
Saturdays,  and  during  part  or  all  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, at  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  temporary  work. 

"Salesmen  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  graduates 
of  high  school  and  college  courses  in  commerce,  and' 
salesmen  will  be  taught  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  present 
teaching  of  other  vocations  in  industrial  schools." 
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TRAINING  FOR  SALESMANSHIP 


GIRLS 

Do  you  like  to  meet  people?  Do  you  enjoy  handling 
dainty  articles?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  saleswoman? 
To  prepare  for  this  work,  you  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
Take  the  Co-operative  Course  given  at  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  The  first  two  years  you  will  receive 
a  general  high  school  education,  and  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  you  will  spend  alternate  weeks  in  school  and 
working  in  the  stores.  For  the  time  you  are  at  work  you 
will  receive  pay  at  the  rate  customary  for  temporary  work. 
This  course  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  participate  in 
business  life  while  you  are  still  in  school,  and  to  get  practi- 
cal experience  that  will  be  valuable  to  you  in  securing  a 
position  when  you  finish  school,  and  last  but  not  least,  you 
will  be  able  to  "earn  while  you  learn." 

Or  you  may  take  the  Part-time  Course  during  the  third 
or  fourth  years  in  any  one  of  these  schools: 


Brighton  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
East  Boston  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 


High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Memorial  High  School  (for 
Girls) 

South  Boston  High  School 


Store  practice  forms  an  important  part  of  this  course 
also,  but  instead  of  working  every  other  week,  you  will 
work  in  the  stores  on  Saturdays  only,  and  during  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  during  one  week  of 
your  Easter  vacation.  You  will  be  paid  for  the  time  you 
work. 
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TRAINING  FOR  HOME  MAKING 


GIRLS 

Do  you  want  to  be  prepared  to  manage  your  own  home 
successfully?  To  do  this  you  must  know  how  to  buy 
nourishing  food,  and  how  to  cook  it  in  an  appetizing  way. 
A  course  in  Marketing  and  Cooking  will  help  you. 

Would  you  like  to  make  your  own  dresses  and  hats? 
The  courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Design  will 
aid  you. 

Do  you  know  why  some  homes  attract  you  more  than 
others?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  importance  of  the 
color  scheme  carried  out  in  wall  paper,  paint  and  furnish- 
ings? Perhaps  you  can  learn  to  make  your  home  more 
interesting  and  attractive  by  taking  a  course  in  Interior 
Decoration,  and  Applied  Art  in  the  Home. 

Such  subjects  may  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  the  following  schools : 

j  Sewing,   Dressmaking,   Textiles,  Costume 
Brighton  High  School         j     Degign  ^  AppHed  ^ 

_  ■  .         J  Cooking,   Food   Study,    Cafeteria  Work; 

Charlestown  High  School  {     Home  ganitation- 

/  Cooking,   Sewing,   Dressmaking,  Textiles, 
Dorchester  High  School     I     Costume    and    Millinery    Design  with 
for  Girls  (    Applied  ^ 

{Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Textiles,  Cooking, 
Food  Study,  Cafeteria  Work,  Millinery 
Design  with  Applied  Art. 

Cooking,  Food  Study,  Marketing,  Domestic 

„       „  0  \    Science,  Household  Accounts,  Housekeep- 

High  School  of  Practical   )  *  _    '  .  * 

mg,  Home  Sanitation;    Costume  Design, 

Theory  of  Color,  Dressmaking,  Millinery, 

Textiles. 

East  Boston  High  School    /  Cooking,  Food  Study,  Cafeteria  Work;  In- 
Hyde  Park  High  School      \    terior  Decoration  with  Applied  Art  in 
Memorial  High  School        <     the  Home;    Home  Sanitation;  Sewing, 
(for  Girls)  /    Dressmaking,  Textiles,  Costume  Design, 

South  Boston  High  School    \  Millinery. 

You  will  find  these  courses  of  value  if  you  wish  to  enter 
one  of  these  occupations:  Millinery,  Dressmaking, 
Alteration  Sewing,  Costume  Designing,  Interior 
Decorating,  Cafeteria  Management,  or  Cooking. 
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Arts 


TRAINING  FOR  MANUFACTURING 


Do  you  like  to  make  things?  Before  goods  are  ready 
for  selling,  they  must  be  made,  or  manufactured,  as  we 
say.  Do  you  know  that  nearly  seven  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  produc- 
tive industry?  Do  you  realize  that  your  own  state, 
Massachusetts,  occupies  fourth  position  among  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products,  and  first  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  cotton  goods?  According  to  the  Census  of  1920, 
1,728,297  persons  in  Massachusetts  were  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  In  the  Census  reports  every  occupation 
is  included  in  one  of  nine  divisions.  The  divisions  with 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  engaged,  in  each,  is 
.shown  in  the  following  diagram  and  table: 


Number  of  Persons  Represented  by  the  Per  Cents  in  the  Diagram 

Agriculture,   Forestry   and  Trade   193,846 

Animal  Husbandry  .          57,739  Public  Service  37,686 

Extraction  of  Minerals           *  1,226  Professional  Service  99,121 

Manufacturing  and  Mechani-  Domestic  and  Personal  Serv- 

cal  Industries    .  .  887,692      ice   149,011 

Transportation           .      .   121,956  Clerical  Occupations          .  180,020 

*  This  group  represents  only  one  tenth  of  one  per  oent  of  the  total,  andlis  too  small  to  be 

shown  on  the  diagram. 
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TRAINING  FOB  MANUFACTURING 


From  the  diagram  you  will  see  that  slightly  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  persons  in  Massachusetts,  who  are 
gainfully  employed  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  some  of  the  prominent  industries 
of  greater  Boston  are: 

Boots  and  Shoes      Woolen  Goods      Electrical  Machinery 
Cotton  Goods         Cutlery  Confectionery 

Read  what  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  say  about 
the  value  of  an  education. 

"There  is  always  a  place  for  a  man  equally  as  large 
as  he  is  mentally.' ' 

"The  opportunity  for  advancement  will  depend  upon 
the  individual." 

"Every  person  is  dependent  upon  himself,  and  is 
advanced  according  to  his  ability.' ' 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  says: 

"An  employer  picks  out  his  assistants  from  the  best 
informed,  most  competent  and  conscientious.  A  man 
to  be  successful,  even  as  a  specialist,  should  have  a  good 
general  knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  to  read  and 
study  much;  a  well  informed  man  is  always  the  better 
for  it.   All  through  my  life  I  have  read  and  studied." 

You  must  appreciate  that  more  education  will  help  you 
to  do  better  your  share  in  maintaining  the  present  high 
industrial  position  of  Massachusetts  among  the  states  of 
the  Union. 
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TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY  THROUGH  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES  FOR  BOYS 


"  The  Real  American  Works" 
Are  you  anxious  to  be  a  part  of  the  working  world  as 
early  as  possible?    Have  you  a  desire  to  help  out  finan- 
cially at  home?    If  so,  one  of  the  following  Co-operative 
Courses  will  help  you: 


Agriculture  (See  page  19) 
Auto-Mechanics 
Electrical  Work 
Machine  Shop  Work 

Woodworking  . 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

East  Boston  High  School  and 
Hyde  Park  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys 


You  should  select  the  high  school  offering  the  course 
that  most  interests  you  and  in  which  it  seems  that  you  will 
be  most  successful.  During  the  first  two  years,  as  a  part 
of  your  school  work,  you  will  study  the  various  branches 
of  your  chosen  trade,  and  you  will  visit  local  industries. 
During  the  second  year  your  shop  work  will  occupy  full 
time  in  school  shops  on  alternate  weeks.  You  will  then 
be  placed  in  a  position,  if  possible,  preferably  with  some 
establishment  near  your  home.  Here  you  will  work  part 
or  all  of  the  vacations  and  every  other  week  during  the 
school  year,  in  your  third  and  fourth  years  in  high  school. 
For  this  work  you  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  with 
your  employer.  The  weeks  that  you  are  not  working  you 
will  spend  in  study  at  school.  The  fifth  year  is  spent 
wholly  in  outside  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  co- 
ordinator. An  industrial  certificate  is  granted  at  the  end 
of  your  four  years  in  high  school  and  a  diploma  upon  the 
completion  of  a  required  number  of  apprenticeship  hours. 
This  requirement  is  usually  fulfilled  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year.  You  then  become  a  graduate  apprentice  and 
may  advance  to  larger  trade  responsibilities  as  rapidly  as 
pour  ability  warrants. 

These  courses  are  open  to  boys  from  any  part  of  the  city. 


TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURE 

Do  you  know  that  three  out  of  every  ten  people  in  the 
United  States  are  farmers?  And  do  you  realize  that  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  dependent  upon  the  farmer  for  our  food 
and  much  of  our  clothing?  We  who  live  in  cities  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  see  only  the  finished  product,  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  many  and  varied  opportunities  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture.   Are  you  interested  in  any  of  these  opportunities? 

If  so  the  Co-operative  Agricultural  Course  given  in  the 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  will  help  you.  To  enter  this 
course  you  should  be  fourteen  years  old  and  you  must  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade. 

In  this  course  you  will  learn  those  principles  which  are 
most  necessary  for  you  to  know  in  order  to  enter  one  of 
these  vocations: 


Poultry  Raising 
Fruit  Growing 
Market  Gardening 
Truck  Farming 


Dairying 
Floriculture 
Landscape  Gardening 
Forestry 


You  will  practice  on  the  farm  of  the  Boston  State 
Hospital,  the  greenhouses  and  grounds  of  Franklin  Park, 
neighboring  farms  and  estates,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  employees,  the  work  covered  in  the  school 
room.  You  will  devote  part  of  your  vacations  and  after- 
noons to  gaining  further  farm  practices  for  which  you 
receive  pay. 
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TRAINING-  FOR  INDUSTRY 


AUTO  MECHANICS 
Are  you  interested  in  Automobiles?  The  co-operative 
course  at  the  Brighton  High  School  will  prepare  you  for  a 
position  in  the  automobile  trade.  The  course  covers  all 
makes  of  cars  and  all  branches  of  the  trade,  such  as  bat- 
teries, ignition,  engines,  welding  and  general  repair  work. 
This  knowledge  would  also  be  helpful  to  one  desiring  to 
enter  aviation. 


ELECTRICAL  WORK 
Do  you  wish  to  become  an  electrician,  a  maintenance 
man,  a  telephone  switchboard  builder,  an  electrical 
draftsman,  an  electric  machine  repairer,  an  electric 
heating  specialist,  or  a  radio  set  builder?  Charlestown 
High  School  gives  a  practical  electrical  course  covering  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  these  trades. 
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TKAINING  FOR  IXDISTKY 


MACHINE  SHOP  WORK 
Do  you  enjoy  working  on  machines?    In  East  Boston 
High  School,  or  Hyde  Park  Etigh  School,  you  may  take  a 
co-operative  course  that  will  prepare  you  for  positions  in 
the  metal  working  and  closely  allied  industries,  such  as: 
Machine  Shop  Practice       Foundry  Practice 
Sheet  Metal  Work  Mechanical  Drafting 

Pattern  Making 


WOODWORKING 
Do  you  enjoy  working  with  wood?    In  the  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys  you  may  take  a  co-operative  course 
in  which  you  will  learn  the  fundamentals  of  such  trades  as : 

Cabinet  Making  Pattern  Making 

Furniture  Making  Mechanical  Drafting 
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THE  BOSTON  TfiADE  SCHOOL  —  BOYS 


The  Boston  Trade  School  offers  courses  of  two,  three 
and  four  years  in  length  in  any  one  of  these  trades: 


Auto  Mechanics 
Cabinet  Making 
Carpentry 
Electricity 

Engineering  and  Firing 
Machine  Practice 
Typesetting 
Upholstery 


Masonry 

Bricklaying,  marble-setting, 
tile-setting,  plastering,  con- 
crete-work 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Sheet  Metal  Work 


In  addition  to  the  trade  knowledge  that  you  will  acquire 
you  will  get  a  broad,  well-balanced  English  education 
of  secondary  grade  in  the  following  subjects:  English, 
Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry),  Science 
(Physics,  Chemistry),  Commercial  Geography,  Industrial 
History,  Drawing,  Hygiene,  Civics. 

In  place  of  foreign  languages,  Drawing  and  Laboratory 
Science  are  given  liberal  time  and  special  emphasis. 


■  vr 
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THE  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  —  BOYS 


"  He  who  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate." 

—  Benjamin  Franklin. 

To  enter  this  school  you  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
old,  and  you  must  show  that  you  can  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  school. 

While  the  two-year  course  is  so  rounded  out  that,  if  you 
are  unable  to  remain  longer  in  school,  you  will  feel  that 
you  have  arrived  at  a  definite  stage  of  accomplishment  in 
your  trade  training,  experience  shows  that  if  you  can 
complete  the  three-year  or  the  four-year  course,  your 
opportunities  will  be  greater  and  your  advancement  more 
rapid. 

At  present  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen  in  the  trades 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  this  demand  seems  to  be 
increasing  steadily.  Hence,  if  you  are  a  boy  who  can  do 
things  well  with  your  hands  you  will  find  in  the  practical 
training  given  in  the  well-equipped  shops  and  laboratories 
of  the  Boston  Trade  School  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
prepare  yourself  for  industry. 


"You  cannot  expect  to  master  in  a  few  months  or  a 
year  the  principles  that  make  for  achievement  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Sound  preparation  is  needed  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  continuous,  steady  growth.  Four  full 
years  in  high  or  trade  school  will  prove  in  the  long  run 
the  quickest  way  to  success." 
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THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


If  you  are  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  or  over  looking  for  a 
new  and  different  kind  of  school,  visit  with  your  mother  or 
father  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  at  56  The  Fenway  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  principal. 

Perhaps  you  like  to  make  things  with  your  hands  rather 
than  to  learn  facts  from  books ;  then  you  would  be  pleased 
with  the  work  rooms  where  beautiful  things  to  wear  are 
designed  and  made.  Possibly  you  may  think  hand  sewing 
tiresome  or  too  trying  for  your  eyes;  then  you  would  enjoy 
the  speed  of  the  electric  power  machines  which  turn  out 
piles  of  work  in  a  day.  But  if  you  have  no  interest  in  any 
of  these  trades  you  may  like  to  cook  and  learn  to  prepare 
many  new  dishes  for  many  people  and  then  you  will  have 
acquired  the  art  of  catering. 

Any  time,  winter  or  summer,  that  you  wish  to  join  the 
school  you  will  be  welcome  and  a  personal  interest  will  be 
taken  in  your  progress  because  the  earnest  wholesome  girls 
who  are  placed  from  the  Trade  School  are  sought  by  the 
best  shops  in  Boston. 
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TRAINING  FOR  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 


As  you  will  realize  this  pamphlet  has  attempted  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  opportunities  that  will 
be  open  to  you  at  the  end  of  your  high  school,  or  trade 
school  course,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  may 
lead  you  to  think  more  about  what  you  really  want  to  do  in 
the  future.  You  will  enjoy  your  school  life  more,  and  will 
be  more  likely  to  select  your  studies  intelligently  if  you  have 
a  definite  goal  in  view. 


Ask  your  teacher,  or  vocational  counselor,  to  discuss 
with  you  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  occupations 
mentioned  here,  or  any  other  occupation  that  interests  you. 


Boys 

Accounting 
Engraving 
House  Painting 
Insurance 
Pharmacy 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Engineering 
Police  Service 
Postal  Service 


Giels 
Advertising 
Civil  Service 
Dietetics 
Laboratory  Work 
Library  Work 
Nursing 

Physical  Training 
Playground  Work 
Social  Work 


If  you  are  still  doubtful  which  course  to  take  in  high 
school,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  electing  the  General 
Course.  This  course  will  give  you  a  good  all-round  educa- 
tion, including  History,  English,  Mathematics,  Foreign 
Languages,  Science,  and  many  other  subjects. 
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TRAINING  FOR  HEALTH 


A  strong,  healthy,  well-nourished  body  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you  in  attaining  success  in  your  life  work,  and  in 
enabling  you  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  life. 
The  gymnasium  exercises  and  athletics,  in  connection  with 
your  high  school  course,  are  planned  to  develop  your 
muscles  and  to  make  you  "physically  fit,"  just  as  your 
class  work  aims  to  make  you  ''mentally  fit." 

"Health  Pays  Dividends11 

"The  best  way  for  a  man  to  be  patriotic  is  to  keep  in 
good  health." 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  • 
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LATIN,  HIGH  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


If  education  does  not  teach  us  to  play  as  well  as  to  work, 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  full  purpose.  For  this 
reason  there  are  conducted  in  the  schools  such  student 
activities  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the  pupils.  You  will 
not  find  all  of  the  following  activities  in  every  school,  but 
you  will  find  some  of  them  in  each  school: 


Dramatics 
Orchestra 
School  Papers 
Military  Drill 


Athletic  Teams: 
Base  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Foot  Ball 
Hockey 
Rifle 

Swimming 
Tennis 

Track  and  Field 


"Some  of  the  essential  elements  of  leadership  are  initia- 
tive, originality,  responsibility,  poise  and  especially 
ability  to  get  along  with  others.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  developing  these  qualities  is  through  student  activi- 
ties." 
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ADDITIONAL  FACTS 


Pupils  in  intermediate  districts  desiring  to  attend  a  Latin  school,  a  trade 
school,  the  co-operative  industrial  course  in  electricity  in  the  Charlestown 
High  School,  or  the  co-operative  agricultural  course  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  should  make  their  selection  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade. 

Pupils  desiring  to  attend  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  or  a  co-operative  industrial  course  in  a  district  high  school 
other  than  the  Charlestown  High  School  may  do  so  (making  their  selection  at 
the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade)  provided  parallel  instruction  is  not 
offered  in  their  local  home  district;  in  which  case  they  may  attend  the  schools 
named  at  the  completion  of  the  ninth  grade. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  Public  Latin  School  (Boys)  and  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  aim  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college. 
They  are  open  to  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city,  but  only 
to  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  present  a  written 
statement  of  their  intention  to  give  such  pupils  a  college 
education.  In  each  school  there  are  two  distinct  courses 
of  study;  one,  four  years  in  length  for  elementary  school 
graduates;  and  the  other,  six  years  in  length,  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  sixth  grade  with  at  least  a  B  grade. 

The  English  High  School,  for  boys,  and  the  Girls' 
High  School,  for  girls,  are  general  high  schools,  which 
receive  pupils  who  reside  within  the  city  proper,  and  other 
pupils  in  the  order  of  application  until  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  school  is  exhausted. 

Memorial  High  School  (for  Girls)  accepts  pupils 
from  any  part  of  Roxbury,  and  from  portions  of  Dorchester 
and  West  Roxbury. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  aims  to  train  boys  for 
business  life.  To  accomplish  this  the  school  works  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  provides  instruction  in  the  history,  condi- 
tions and  principles  of  business;  second,  it  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  experience  through  aiding  the  boy  to 
secure  work  at  the  Christmas  season,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  at  various  other  periods  of  the  year.  This 
school  receives  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city,  until  the 
capacity  of  the  school  is  exhausted. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  for  girls,  offers  a 
general  high  school  academic  course  together  with  highly 
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specialized  vocational  training  in  home  making,  dress- 
making, millinery,  retail  selling,  drawing  and  design,  and 
clerical  work. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  for  boys  who  are  mechan- 
ically inclined,  offers  two  distinct  courses  which  are  the 
same  for  the  first  year.  In  the  three  succeeding  years  one 
course  includes  a  larger  amount  of  shop  work,  drawing 
and  science,  and  is  known  as  "  Course  A."  The  other 
includes  subjects  which  are  necessary  for  admission  to 
technical  schools  and  colleges  and  is  known  as  "Course  B." 
All  boys  are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  all  the  shops, 
including  woodworking,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine 
and  sheet  metal  shops.  In  this  way  they  get  the  funda- 
mentals of  several  different  vocations,  although  they  do 
not  learn  a  trade.  In  the  senior  year  boys  may  specialize 
in  any  kind  of  shopwork,  in  drawing,  or  in  science. 

The  Suburban  High  Schools  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  home  districts. 
Pupils  are  thus  saved  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  street 
car  travel.  These  schools  are  equal  in  rank  and  the  teach- 
ing forces  are  of  the  same  high  grade  as  in  the  central  high 
schools.  The  co-operative  courses  offered  in  these  schools 
are  open  to  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 
Boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  and  who 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  required  to  attend 
Continuation  School  one-half  day  each  week.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  gain  a  wider 
general  knowledge  and  to  give  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  work  they  are  doing,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  efficient.  The  Continuation  School  assists  pupils 
who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  to  obtain  new  employ- 
ment. The  boys'  school  is  in  the  Brimmer  Building  on 
Common  street.  The  girls'  school  with  the  Household 
Arts  Department  is  at  868  Washington  street.  The  school 
is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 
each  school  day.  Anyone  wishing  to  attend  evening 
school'm  addition  to  Continuation  School  may  do  so  upon 
securing  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools, 
but  evening  school  attendance  cannot  be  substituted  for 
attendance  at  Continuation  School. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
who  for  any  reason  have  left  day  school  may  easily  con- 
tinue their  education  by  attending  evening  school.  Those 
who  have  not  completed  day  elementary  school  should 
join  the  nearest  evening  elementary  school  and  study  for 
an  elementary  school  diploma.  Evening  elementary 
schools  are  located  in  every  section  of  the  city.  Besides 
classes  for  those  preparing  for  graduation,  the  evening 
elementary  schools  offer  to  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
practical  instruction  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroidery, 
millinery  and  home  nursing. 

Those  who  have  been  graduated  from  day  elementary 
school  and  those  who  have  at  any  time  attended  day  high 
school  should  enter  the  nearest  evening  high  school.  The 
evening  high  schools  are  located  in  the  following  buildings : 


School 


Street 


Brighton  j 

Central  (Engilsh  High 
building). 

Charlestown  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

Girls'  

Hyde  Park  

Roxbury  

South  Boston  


Cambridge  and  Warren  streets  

Montgomery  street  

Monument  square  

Washington  street  and  Talbot  avenue, 

White  and  Putnam  streets  

West  Newton  street  

Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street. . . 

Warren  and  Montrose  streets  

Thomas  Park  and  G  street  


District 


Brighton 
South  End 

Charlestown 
Dorchester 
East  Boston 
South  End 
Hyde  Park 
Roxbury 
South  Boston 


The  Central  Evening  High  School  offers  both  academic 
and  commercial  courses.  The  other  evening  high  schools 
offer  only  commercial  courses.  Diplomas  are  granted 
for  completion  of  a  general  academic  course,  a  general 
commercial  course,  or  any  one  of  the  following  specialized 
courses:  The  secretarial  course,  which  emphasizes  a 
mastery  of  phonography  and  typewriting;  the  accountancy 
course,  which  includes  the  principles  and  practices  of 
advanced  bookkeeping;  the  merchandising  course,  which 
includes  the  principles  of  business  organization,  selling 
and  service  to  customers;  and  the  office  practice  course, 
which  includes  the  principles  and  methods  of  adjusting 
one's  self  to  modern  business  office  conditions  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  principles  of  filing  systems  and  labor-saving 
machines  and  devices. 
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Diplomas  are  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  four  years'  work,  but  work  satisfactorily  completed  in 
day  high  schools  may  be  counted  towards  an  evening  high 
school  diploma. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  and 
branches  are  open  to  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  vjho 
are  employed  during  the  day  time  in  a  trade  and  who  desire 
further  instruction  in  that  trade. 

The  term  of  all  the  evening  schools  begins  on  the  last 
Monday  in  September  and  continues  through  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  April  vacation.  Sessions  are 
held  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30. 

Note. —  Mechanic  Arts  Evening  High  School  will  be  opened  in  September,  1926, 
offering  mechanical  courses  similar  to  those  offered  in  Mechanic  Arts  Day  High  School.  These 
courses  are  open  to  all  over  sixteen  years  of  age  desiring  to  follow  mechanical  pursuits. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
Boys  and  girls  of  Grade  VIII,  those  of  you  who  have 
made  your  choice  of  secondary  schools  but  who  find  your- 
selves ineligible  for  admission  because  you  have  not 
received  credit  in  at  least  two  major  subjects,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  your  principal,  enter  a  summer  review 
elementary  school.  By  successfully  Completing  the  work 
in  the  subjects  in  which  you  have  failed,  you  may  enter, 
in  September,  the  high  school  of  your  choice. 

In  case  you  have  earned  a  sufficient  number  of  points 
to  enter  high  school,  but  have  not  received  full  credit  in  all 
subjects  in  Grade  VIII,  you  should  attend  the  summer 
review  elementary  school,  make  up  the  work  in  studies 
in  which  you  have  failed,  and  continue  on  to  high  school 
with  a  clear  record  and  without  any  conditions. 

These  elementary  review  schools  are  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  Sessions  are  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 
daily,  Saturdays  included,  for  forty  days  immediately 
following  the  close  of  school  in  June.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  all  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
by  the  very  best  regular  day  school  teachers  available. 
Consult  the  summer  review  school  counselor  in  your 
school. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  of  Grades  IX  to  XII,  you  may  find  in  the 
Summer  Review  High  School  just  the  assistance  you  need. 
If  you  have  failed  in  one  or  two  subjects  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  regain  regular  class  standing  by  request- 
ing your  headmaster  to  recommend  you  for  enrollment 
at  the  Summer  Review  High  School.  Regular  attendance 
and  daily  application  to  study  throughout  the  summer 
session  will  enable  you  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  work 
in  which  you  have  failed  and  will  earn  for  you  the  certifi- 
cate which  will  permit  you  to  advance  with  your  class. 

If  you  wish  to  earn  advanced  credit,  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  will  be  of  service  to  you  also.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  you  must  be  pupils  of  honor  grade  in  your 
school;  then  you  must  receive  the  approval  of  your  head- 
master in  order  to  be  admitted;  and,  finally,  you  must  be 
willing  to  study  intensively  one  subject  throughout  the 
summer  term. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  review  subjects  because  of  failure  obtain  full 
credit,  while  approximately  100  per  cent  of  those  seeking 
advanced  credit  are  successful.  Thus  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  is  a  real  opportunity  for  every  ambitious  boy 
or  girl. 

There  are  usually  about  twenty-five  teachers  in  the 
Summer  Review  High  School  chosen  from  among  the 
very  ablest  instructors  that  can  be  found  in  our  high 
schools.  They  are  selected  for  this  work  because  they  are 
excellent  teachers,  because  they  understand  the  difficulties 
of  the  pupils,  and  because  they  are  patient,  sympathetic, 
and  anxious  to  be  of  help  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  need  or 
desire  their  assistance. 

The  Summer  Review  High  School  is  located  in  the 
English  High  School  building  on  Montgomery  street. 
Sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  daily,  Saturdays  included, 
for  forty  days  immediately  following  the  close  of  school  in 
June.  Consult  the  summer  review  school  counselor  in 
your  school. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  was  organized 
by  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing boys  and  girls  who  wish  information  in  regard  to  fur- 
ther educational  and  vocational  opportunities. 

In  each  high  and  elementary  school,  you  will  find  a 
teacher  who  acts  as  Vocational  Counselor.  In  addition 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  will  hold  regular  office  hours  in  the  general  high 
schools. 

Whenever  you  are  perplexed  about  your  course  of  study, 
or  desire 

I.    Information  regarding, — 

The  entrance  requirements  of  your  chosen  college  or  technical 
school, 

Studies  which  will  aid  in  preparing  you  for  the  occupation  of  your 
choice, 

Evening  school  courses  which  will  help  you  to  progress  in  the  occu- 
pation you  engage  in  when  you  complete  your  day  school  training, 

EL    Assistance  in  obtaining, — 

Employment  after  school,  Saturdays,  or  during  vacations, 
Permanent  employment  when  you  have  graduated  from  school,  or 
when  for  any  reason  you  are  obliged  to  leave  school, 

CONSULT  your  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 

or 

CONSULT  the  REPRESENTATIVE  from  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

School  Administration  Building 
15  Beacon  Street 
Street  Floor. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


Page 

Page 

Accounting  . 

.      .  25 

Laboratory  Work 

.  25 

Advertising  . 

.      .  25 

Landscape  Gardening 

.  19 

Agriculture 

16, 18,  19 

Law  

6 

Auto  Mechanics  . 

18,  20,  22 

Library  Work 

.  25 

Bookkeeping  . 

.  12 

Machine  Operating 

.  24 

Cabinet  Making  . 

21,  22 

Machine  Shop  Work  . 

18,  21,  22 

Cafeteria  Work  . 

.  15 

Manufacturing    .      .  . 

16,  17 

Carpentry 

21,  22 

Market  Gardening 

.  19 

Catering 

.  24 

Masonry 

.  22 

Civil  Service 

.  25 

Medicine 

6 

Commercial  Art  . 

9,  10 

Millinery, 

15,  24 

Costume  Design  . 

.  15 

Ministry 

6 

Dairying 

.  19 

Music  .... 

.  11 

Dentistry 

.  6 

Nursing 

.  25 

Designing 

.  9,  10,  24 

Pattern  Making  . 

.  21 

Dietetics 

.  25 

Pharmacy 

.      .  25 

Drafting  : 

Physical  Training 

.  25 

Architectural,  Design 

i  n  g, 

Playground  Work 

.  25 

Mechanical 

.  21 

Plumbing 

.  22 

Dressmaking  . 

15,  24 

Police  Service 

.  25 

Electrical  Work 

18,  20,  22 

Postal  Service 

.  25 

Engineering: 

Poultry  Raising  . 

.  19 

Architectural,  Chemical, 

Civil, 

Printing 

.  22 

Construction,  Electrical,  Me- 

Salesmanship 

12,  13,  14 

chanical,  Metallurgical,  Min- 

Sewing .... 

"  15 

ing,  Municipal,  Sanitary,  Tex- 

Sheet Metal  Work 

.  21 

tile  . 

7 

Social  Work  . 

.  25 

Engraving 

25 

Stenography  . 

.  12 

Floriculture 

.  19 

Teaching: 

Forestry 

19 

Kindergarten,  Elementary, 

Fruit  Growing 

.  19 

High  School,  Commercial  and 

Furniture  Making 

.  21 

Special  Subjects 

.    6,  8,  10 

Home  Making 

.  15 

Trade  Design 

.  24 

House  Painting 

22,  25 

Truck  Farming 

.  19 

Insurance 

25 

Typing  .... 

.  12 

Interior  Decoration  . 

.  9,  10,  15 

Woodworking 

18,  21 

Journalism 

.  6 
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HEPLFUL  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS 


Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. 


Date 


On  the  Value  of  School  Studies: 

Occupations  

Paths  to  Success  


On  General  Problems  of  the  Occupa- 
tional World: 


Economics  and  The  Community  

How  To  Choose  and  Get  a  Better  Job.  .  . 


How  To  Get  a  Position  and  How  To 
Keep  It  


Vocational  Civics.. 
We  and  Our  Work. 


On  Many  Common  Occupations: 

Business  Employments  

Careers  for  Women  

Choosing  an  Occupation  

Getting  a  Living  

(The)  Girl  and  the  Job  


Opportunities  of  Today  for  Boys  and 
Girls  


Trade  Foundations  

Training  for  Professions  and  Allied  Oc- 
cupations  


Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls  

Vocational  Information  

(The)  Vocational  Series  

The  Advertising  Man  

The  Engineer  

The  Ministry  

The  Newspaper  Man  

The  Physician  

The  Teacher  

(The)  Vocational  Series  

The  Young  Man  and  Civil  Engineering, 

The  Young  Man  and  Journalism  

The  Young  Man  and  the  Law  

The  Young  Man  and  Teaching  

Women  Professional  Workers  


Gowin,  Wheatley,  Brewer, 
Black,  H.  G  


Lapp,  John  A. 
Kilduff,  E.  J  .  . 


Hall,  R.  S  

Giles,  F.  M.  &  I.  K. 
Johnson, Joseph  F. . 


Allen,  F.J  

Filene,  Catherine  (Ed.). 
Ziegler  &  Jacquette. .  .  . 

Barnard,  J.  L  

Hoerle  &  Saltzberg  


Jackson,  B.  B. 


Dickson,  M.  S. 


Calkins,  E.  E  

Hammond,  J.  H. . , 
Slattery.  Dr.  C.  L. 

Williams,  T  

Finney,  Dr.  J.  M.. 
Pearson,  F.  B  


Adams,  E.  K. 


Ginn  &  Co... 
D.  C.  Heath. 


The  Century  Co. 
Harper  Bros  


Funk  &  Wagnalls. . 
The  Macmillan  Co. 


American   Viewpoint  So- 
ciety, Inc  


Ginn  &  Co   1916 


1923 
1924 

1923 
1921 

1908 
1919 

1923 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

John  C.  Winston  

Franklin  Pub.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co  


The  Century  Co. 
Jones,  G.  M.  Co. 


Bureau  of  Vocational  Infor- 
mation, N.  Y  


Rand  McNally  &  Co  

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons..  .  . 


The  Macmillan  Co. 


The  Macmillan  Co. 


1920 
1924 
1921 
1919 

1921 
1919 

1924 
1919 
1919 


1922 
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William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean. 


MASTERS,  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Henry  L.  Gerry 
Charles  M.  Lamprey 

William  F.  Linehan 
Leonard  0.  Packard 
Marion  H.  Read 
William  L.  Vosburgh 


Education. 

Director      of  Model 

(Martin)  School. 
Psychology. 
Geography. 
Secondary  Education. 
Mathematics. 


FIRST  ASSISTANTS, 
Lotta  A.  Clark 
Helen  E.  Cleaves 
Julia  E.  Dickson 
Lillian  J.  MacRae  . 
Laura  S.  Plummer  . 
Katharine  H.  Shute 
Mary  C.  Shute 
Marie  A.  Solano  *  . 

Gertrude  Weeks 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
History. 
Art. 

Elementary  Education. 
Science. 
Hygiene. 
English. 

Kindergarten  Education. 
Modern   Foreign  Lan- 
guage. 
Science. 


JUNIOR  MASTERS. 
Dennis  C.  Haley     .....  Science. 

Francis  J.  Horgan  History. 

Francis  O'Meara     .....  Science. 


*  Miss  Solano  is  also  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Boston  Public 
Schools. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Eva  B.  Ammidown 
Katherine  E.  Barr 
A.  Frances  Brennan 
Alice  Driscoll 
M.  Margaret  Gaffey 
Edith  M.  Gartland 
Frances  W.  Given  . 
Ethel  Hutchinson  . 
Olive  A.  Kee  . 
E.  Beatrice  Mahaney 
Agnes  G.  Nash  . 
Anne  P.  O'Hara 
Mary  J.  Quigley 
Margaret  M.  Sallaway 

Caroline  J.  Trommer 
Dora  Williams 
Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson 


Science. 

Spanish,  French. 

English. 

Geography. 

English. 

French. 

Latin,  History.  • 
Kindergarten  Education 
Mathematics. 
English. 
English. 
Hygiene. 
Mathematics. 
Adviser  to  Students,  His- 
tory. 

Elementary  Education. 
Oral  Expression. 
Elementary  Education. 


ASSISTANT  (PHYSICAL  EDUCATION). 
Lulu  A.  Donovan  Physical  Education. 

ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR. 
Eleanor  H.  Quinlan     ....    Physical  Education. 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 


Janet  Crawford 


English. 


Mildred  W.  Wads  worth  .  .  .  Librarian. 
Mary  E.  Carney  .  .  Secretary. 
Marie  T.  Corkery  Secretary. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


A  few  years  after  Horace  Mann  had  begun  his  great  work 
of  placing  the  professional  training  of  teachers  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  the  City  of  Boston  elected  its  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.  In  his  first  semi- 
annual report  (1851)  he  says: 

"■I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School 
as  a  part  of  the  Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It 
is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  to  establish  an 
institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as  have 
completed,  with  distinguished  success,  the  course  of 
studies  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  may,  if  they  are  de- 
sirous of  teaching,  qualify  themselves,  in  the  best  manner, 
for  this  important  employment.  It  is  believed  that 
the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  of  such 
a  school  cannot  be  expended  in  any  other  way  which 
will  render  so  much  service  to  the  schools.' ' 

Accordingly  in  1852  a  Normal  School  was  established  in 
the  City  of  Boston  by  the  City  Council  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  Committee.  It  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  with  eighty-six  students  in  the  Old  Adams 
Schoolhouse  on  Mason  street,  the  Public  Library  occupying 
the  first  floor. 

The  purpose  in  establishing  the  school  is  made  clear  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  committee: 

"We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  school 
such  as  we  have  in  view  should  be  one  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively instituted  for  the  single  object  of  preparing 
teachers  for  our  public  schools,  that  it  should  be  a  Normal 
School,  and  nothing  else;  that  it  should  be  resorted  to 
by  those  only  who  may  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for 
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teaching,  and  that  to  all  such  it  should  be  freely  offered, 
at  least  as  freely  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  end 
proposed  by  its  establishment." 

After  two  years,  however,  "it  was  found  that  girls  fresh 
from  the  grammar  schools  were  not  fit  candidates  for  normal 
training."  In  1854  the  School  Committee,  therefore,  with 
a  view  to  adapting  the  school  to  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
the  students  high  school  and  normal  instruction,  caused  "the 
introduction  of  a  few  additional  branches  of  study,  and  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course"  and  called 
it  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

The  school  continued  under  its  double  name  until  1872. 
At  that  time,  finding  that  the  normal  element  had  become 
overshadowed  by  the  high  school  work,  the  School  Com- 
mittee "  separated  the  two  courses  and  returned  the  Normal 
School  to  its  original  condition  as  a  separate  school." 

The  regular  course  of  professional  training  given  to  high 
school  graduates  at  that  time  in  preparation  for  teaching  in 
elementary  schools,  was  one  year.  A  post-graduate  year 
was  added  in  1879  with  opportunity  for  substitute  teaching. 
In  1888  the  regular  course  was  extended  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  again  in  1892  to  two  years. 

In  1889  a  post-graduate  course  in  kindergarten  training 
was  introduced  and  in  1892  made  a  regular  course  of  two 
years  in  length. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1913,  both  regular  courses  were 
increased  to  three  years,  the  first  course  called  the  Elementary 
Course  and  the  second  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Course. 

These  two  courses  provided  excellent  training  for  pro- 
spective teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades. 
But  the  establishment  of  intermediate  (or  junior  high) 
schools  in  Boston  (Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX)  called  for 
another  type  of  teacher  for  which  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  local  Normal  School.  Teachers  in  these  grades  qualified 
for  their  new  responsibilities  by  means  of  the  various  pro- 
motional and  improvement  courses  offered  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  In  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  work  of  students  preparing  to  become  intermediate 
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grade  teachers  should  be  of  college  standing.  Accordingly, 
in  1922,  the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court 
and  received  authority  to  confer  college  degrees  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  act  granting  this  privilege  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may 
grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  or  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four  years'  course  of  instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

Another  feature  of  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  was  the  change  of  name  authorized 
by  the  General  Court  in  1924  when  the  Boston  Normal 
School  became  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Upon  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1922,  two  new 
four-year  courses  for  teacher  training  were  established. 
One  of  these  prepares  for  teaching  in  the  intermediate 
(or  junior  high)  school  and  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  on  its  completion.  This  course  is  broader 
and  richer  than  the  three-year  course  that  prepares  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades,  but  it  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  other  four-year  course  which  prepares  for 
teaching  in  the  senior  high  school  and  confers  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  on  its  completion. 

Manifestly  the  weakest  link  in  our  educational  chain  has 
been  the  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  the  training  of 
higher  secondary  grade  teachers.  For  some  time  the  Boston 
School  Committee  overcame  this  serious  defect  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Graduates  of  approved  colleges  who  satis- 
factorily passed  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  were  admitted  to  The  Teachers  College 
for  a  year  of  graduate  work.  These  candidates  took  a 
semester  of  practice-teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training;  and  a  second  semes- 
ter of  strictly  academic  instruction  in  either  Boston  College 
or  Boston  University,  as  the  individual  student  elected. 
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Having  successfully  completed  this  year  of  graduate  in- 
struction, these  students  were  awarded  the  degree  of  Master 
in  Education  by  the  colleges  which  they  had  attended. 
They  were  then  eligible  for  examination  for  the  position  of 
junior  assistant  (probationary  appointment)  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  Boston  and,  after  further  successful  ex- 
perience, could  qualify  as  a  regular  high  school  teacher.  By 
the  inauguration  of  this  plan,  the  Boston  School  Committee 
anticipated  the  time  when  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
service  in  its  higher  grade  schools  should  include  a  master's 
degree. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  year  of  graduate  work,  the  four- 
year  course  which  carries  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education,  and  which  is  of  standard  college  grade  in 
every  particular,  was  established  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  (now  The  Teachers  College)  by  the  School  Committee. 
It  was  at  first  planned  that  upon  completion  of  this  course 
graduates  would  take  the  additional  year  of  graduate  work 
at  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities,  and  secure  their  master's 
degree.  But  during  its  present  session  the  General  Court 
granted  the  Boston  School  Committee  authority  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Education,  and  a  graduate  course 
leading  to  this  degree  has  been  established  in  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  College  will  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  for  the  first  time  in  June, 
1926. 

The  degree-bearing  courses  at  The  Teachers  College  are 
not  restricted  to  the  regular  students  but  are  offered  to  all 
the  teachers  of  the  city.  The  School  Committee  of  Boston 
requires  all  teachers  within  a  limited  time  after  entering 
the  service  to  take  promotional  examinations.  Likewise,  in 
the  promotion  of  teachers  to  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions,  it  demands  evidence  of  professional  improvement 
and  growth,  including  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  college 
courses.  Having  made  these  requirements,  the  School 
Committee  consistently  was  anxious  to  establish  agencies 
whereby  teachers  might  pursue  required  courses  and  thus 
meet  these  professional  demands.  This  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee could  only  be  fulfilled  by  having  a  degree-granting 
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institution  of  its  own.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
Boston  public  school  teachers  have  been  enrolled  as  students 
in  our  numerous  local  colleges  and  universities.  The  School 
Committee  has  made  The  Teachers  College  such  an  instru- 
ment of  service.  It  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
Saturday  morning  courses,  late  afternoon  courses,  and 
summer  courses,  free  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  who  are 
seeking  professional  improvement.  Teachers  taking  these . 
various  courses  receive  college  credit  and  may,  in  time,  if 
they  so  desire,  secure  a  college  degree,  or  having  obtained 
one  degree,  by  continued  study  they  may  win  a  higher  one. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  The  Teachers  College  is  the 
practice  teaching  done  in  the  schools. 

In  1864  a  training  department  was  organized  consisting  of 
three  primary  schools,  representing  all  of  the  six  grades  of 
the  Boston  Primary  School  system.  This  was  used  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  practice  by  the  Normal  School 
students.  When  the  Normal  School  moved  into  the  Rice 
School  building  in  1876,  the  Rice  School  District  was  made 
the  Rice  Training  School.  After  the  Normal  courses  were 
extended  to  two  years  in  1892,  the  Rice  School  was  used 
only  for  observation  and  demonstration  purposes.  In  1908 
the  Martin  School  District  was  organized  as  a  Model  School 
to  be  used  for  observation  and  demonstration  purposes. 
Since  1892  the  practice  teaching  has  been  carried  on  in  se- 
lected classrooms  throughout  the  city. 

During  its  long  and  eventful  history  the  Normal  School 
was  housed  in  four  different  school  buildings.  From  1852 
to  1870  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Adams  School  on 
Mason  street;  from  1870  to  1876  in  the  Girls'  High  School 
on  West  Newton  street;  from  1876  to  1907  in  the  Rice 
School  on  Dartmouth  street.  In  1907  the  school  moved  to 
its  own  group  of  buildings  on  Huntington  avenue  near 
Longwood  avenue,  which  is  the  present  home  of  The  Teachers 
College. 

The  Teachers  College  is  today  a  veritable  educational 
center  for  the  city,  not  only  providing  a  thorough  prepara- 
tory training  for  teachers  of  all  school  grades,  but  also  afford- 
ing a  splendid  opportunity  for  professional  .development 
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continuous  throughout  the  years  of  service.  From  it  radi- 
ates an  inspiration  that  is  influencing  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  and  must  affect  with  enduring  beneficence  the  entire 
school  system.  This  distinguished  achievement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  system  of  the  City  of  Boston 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  generosity  of  the  School 
Committee. 
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COURSES     OFFERED     IN     THE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Completion  of  Course  Qualifies  lor: 
I.    A     three     years'     Elementary    1.    Service  in  Grades  I-VI,  inclusive. 
Course. 

II.    A    three   years'   Kindergarten-    1.    Service  in  Kindergartens  and  in 
Primary  Course.  Grades  I— III,  inclusive. 

(For  entrance  requirements  for  the  above-named  courses,  see  pp.  14.) 
III.    A  four  years'  College  Course. 

(a.)    With  the  degree  of  Bach-    1.    Service  in  Grades  I-VI,  inclusive, 
elor  of  Education. 

2.  Temporary  service  as  Junior  As- 
sistant in  Grades  VII-IX,  in- 
clusive, the  salary  being  the 
same  as  the  first  steps  in  the 
schedule  for  Elementary  As- 
sistants. 

Xote. 

After  one  year  of  temporary  service 
candidate  may  qualify  for  reg- 
ular Intermediate  Certificate  for 
service  in  Grades  VII-IX,  in- 
clusive. 

(b.)    With  the  degree  of  Bach-    1.    Temporary  service  as  Junior  As- 
elor  of  Science  in  Edu-  sistant  in  Grades  VII-IX,  in- 

cation.  elusive,  the  salary  being  the 

same  as  the  first  steps  in  the 
schedule  for  Elementary  As- 
sistants. 

2.  One  year's  graduate  university 
work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education,  which 
degree  qualifies  for  the  Junior 
Assistant  High  School  Certifi- 
cate. 

Xote. 

(a.)  The  Junior  Assistant  High 
School  Certificate  qualifies 
for  temporary  service  in 
Grades  VII-XII,  inclusive, 
the  salary  being  the  same  as 
the  first  steps  in  the  sched- 
ule for  Elementary  Assist- 
ants. 

(6.)  After  one  year  of  service  under 
the  Junior  Assistant  Certifi- 
cate, candidates  may  qualify 
for  the  regular  High  School 
Certificate. 

(For  entrance  requirements  for  the  above-named  courses,  see  pp.  15.) 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


A.     FOR   THE   ELEMENTARY   AND  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

COURSES. 

I.  General. —  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Courses  must  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
qualifying  them  for  a  high  school  diploma. 
II.  Definition. —  One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  at  passing 
grade  in  a  subject  having  prepared  recitations  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year;  two  points  represent  the  work  of  two  prepared  recitations 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  etc. 
III.  Required  Courses. —  Candidates  are  required  to  have  completed  the 
following  courses  and  to  have  earned  the  number  of  points  designated : 


English   14  points. 

Four  years. 

Foreign  Languages   16  points. 

Four  years  of  one  language. 
Mathematics   8  points. 

Two  years. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  one  year  of  each. 

History   7  points. 

Two  years. 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution  must  be 
included. 

Science   4  points. 

One  year. 

Physics  or  Chemistry. 
IV.    Elective  Courses. — 'The  following  courses  are  suggested  as  electives: 

Biology   4  points. 

One  year. 

Drawing   6  points. 

Two  years. 

Chemistry  or  Physi«s   4  points. 

One  year. 

Choral  Practice   4  points. 

Four  years. 

Physical  Education   8  points. 

Four  years. 

Hygiene   1  point. 

One  year. 


N.  B. —  Other  courses  may  be  taken  to  make  up  the  31  points  allowed 
for  electives. 

The  list  of  elective  courses  (subjects,  number  of  years,  and  number 
of  points)  is  merely  suggestive. 
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B.    FOR  THE  SECONDARY  COURSES. 
I.    General. — ■  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  secondary  courses  must  meet 
the  requirement  for  admission  to  colleges,  namely,  the  completion  of 
courses  in  a  secondary  school  totaling  15  units. 
II.    Definition. — ■  A  unit  represents  one  year's  work  of  four  or  five  periods  a 

week  in  a  secondary  school. 
III.    Required  Units. —  Candidates  are  required  to  present  the  following 
units : 


English   4  units. 

Foreign  Language   4  units. 

All  in  one  language. 
Mathematics   2  units. 

Three  units  for  those  who  intend  to  major  in  Mathematics. 
History   2  units. 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution  must  be 
included. 

Science   1  unit. 

Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 
IV.    Elective  Units. — ■  Courses  totaling  2  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
following : 

Foreign  Language   1  or  2  units. 

History  '.   1  unit. 

Mathematics  :   1  or  2  units. 

Science   1  unit. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION     TO  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  JUNE,  1926. 

(Subject  to  Change  in  Subsequent  Years.) 


Since  the  number  of  candidates  who  can  be  admitted  to  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  September,  1926,  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  applying  for 
admission,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  compelled  to  establish  a  competitive 
basis  to  determine  those  who  may  be  admitted. 

A.    REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  BOSTON  HIGH  AND 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  Teachers  College  from  Boston  public  high 

and  Latin  schools  in  June,  1926,  must  be  certified  or  pass  the  examination 
in  all  required  subjects  of  the  first  three  years. 

2.  All  candidates  from  Boston  public  high  and  Latin  schools  will  be  given  the 

option  of  taking  examinations  in  the  required  subjects  of  the  fourth  year, 
or  of  accepting  in  these  subjects  the  percentage  assigned  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  to  the  certificate  grade  of  A  or  B  with  which  the  candi- 
dates are  credited  by  their  schools. 

3.  For  admission  to  all  courses,  examinations  will  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the 

third  year  to  clear  up  deficiencies  of  the  first  three  years  in  other  than 
progressive  subjects.  In  case  of  failure,  pupils  may  repeat  these  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year. 

4.  For  progressive  subjects,  pupils  failing  in  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth 

years  will  be  examined  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  only.  If  the  candi- 
date successfully  passes  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  the  deficiency  of 
previous  years  will  be  removed. 

5.  Certification  in  Mathematics  III  will  remove  conditions  in  Mathematics 

I  or  II,  or  both,  provided  the  Head  Master  certifies  that  Mathematics  III 
includes  Algebra  and  Geometry.    If  Mathematics  IV  includes  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  it  likewise  becomes  a  progressive  subject. 
0.    The  required  examination  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  for  candidates  for  the 
Three-Year  Courses  are : 

Fourth-year  English. 

Fourth  year  of  a  Foreign  Language. 

LTnited  States  History  under  the  Constitution. 
7.    The  required  examination  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  for  candidates  for  the 
Courses  Leading  to  a  Degree  are: 

Fourth-year  English. 

Fourth  year  of  a  Foreign  Language. 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution. 
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And  either  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Science : 

Chemistry;  Biology;  Physics  (any  one  of  these  subjects), 

or 

Mathematics: 
One  paper  in  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

8.  Since  the  mark  for  the  year's  work  is  usually  higher  than  the  mark  to  be 

expected  from  a  single  examination,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in 
order  to  set  up  the  same  basis  for  examination  and  for  certification,  will 
evaluate : 

A  at  80  per  cent 
B  at  65  per  cent 

for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  of  admission  for  June,  1926. 

9.  Candidates  are  advised  to  take  the  examinations.    A  candidate  who  takes 

the  examinations  and  fails  to  receive  a  mark  as  high  as  her  certificate 
grade  may  have  the  certificate  grade  counted  towards  her  entrance  credit . 
Admissions  will  be  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  percentages  received 
in  the  required  subjects  of  the  fourth  year. 

10.  Pupils  who  pass  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

in  June,  1926,  in  any  one  of  the  four  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
the  college  courses,  will  be  released  from  Board  of  Superintendents'  ex- 
aminations in  those  subjects,  provided  a  grade  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  obtained. 

B.    REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  OTHER  THAN  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  in  1926,  must  be  certi- 

fied or  pass  the  examination  in  all  required  subjects  of  the  first  three 
years,  namely:  English,  three  years;  Foreign  Language,  three  years  ; 
Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry,  one  year  each);  History;  Physics 
or  Chemistry. 

2.  For  admission  to  all  courses,  examinations  will  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the 

third  year  to  clear  up  deficiencies  of  the  first  three  years,  in  other  than 
progressive  subjects.  In  case  of  failure,  pupils  may  repeat  these  examina  - 
tions  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year. 

3.  For  progressive  subjects,  pupils  failing  in  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth 

years  will  be  examined  in  the  fourth  year  only.  If  the  candidate  suc- 
cessfully passes  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  the  deficiency  of  previous 
years  will  be  removed. 

4.  All  candidates  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  and  Latin  schools  will 

take  examinations  in  the  required  subjects  of  the  fourth  year. 

5.  The  required  examination  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  for  candidates  for  the 

Three- Year  Courses  are: 
Fourth  year  English. 
Fourth  year  of  a  Foreign  Language. 
United  States  History  Under  the  Constitution. 
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6.  The  required  examination  subjects  of  the  fourth  year  for  candidates  for  the 

Courses  Leading  to  a  Degree  are: 
Fourth  year  English. 
Fourth  year  of  a  Foreign  Language. 
United  States  History  Under  the  Constitution. 
And  either  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Science : 

Chemistry;  Biology;  Physics  (any  one  of  these  subjects), 
or 

Mathematics: 
One  paper  in  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

7.  Pupils  who  pass  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

in  June,.  1926,  in  any  one  of  the  four  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the 
college  courses,  will  be  released  from  Board  of  Superintendents'  examina- 
tions in  those  subjects,  provided  a  grade  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  is  obtained. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


I.  Time. —  Examinations  for  candidates  for  admission  to  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston  will  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  and  pre- 
ceding Thursday  in  June. 

II.  Place. —  All  examinations  will  be  held  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  Huntington  and  Longwood  avenues. 

III.  Applications. —  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  Committee,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  for  the  prescribed 
form  for  the  certification  of  candidates.  For  candidates  other  than 
graduates  of  Boston  public  high  schools,  this  form  should  be  filled  out 
with  the  candidate's  high-school  record  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  examination  for  admission 
to  The  Teachers  College. 

IV.  Medical  Examination. —  All  candidates  for  admission  to  The  Teachers 
College  are  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  showing  that  the  candidates  have  good  health  and  no  physical 
characteristics  likely  to  interfere  with  their  success  as  teachers. 


ADMISSION. 


I.    Time. —  Students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  at 
no  other  time. 

II.  Probation. —  All  students  are  admitted  on  probation,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  they  prove  unsatisfactory,  they  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  College. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  (FOUR  YEARS). 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours 
a  week. 


Education  1   3 

English  1   3 

Mathematics  1A  and  IB  or  History  1   4 

Science  1A  (Biology)  or  Foreign  Language  1   4 

Art  2   2 

Physical  Education  1   2 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Education  3   3 

English  4B   3 

Mathematics  2A  or  History  2   4 

Science  2C  (Hygiene)  or  Foreign  Language  2   4 

Music  7   2 

Physical  Education  4   2 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Education  5  (one  semester)   3 

Education  7  (one  semester)   3 

History  3   4 

Major  Elective   4 


Chosen  from : 

English  8  and  9. 
Latin  3. 
French  3. 
Spanish  3. 
History  5. 

Science  3 A  (Botany). 
Science  3B  (Zoology). 
Science  3C  (Chemistry). 
Mathematics  3C  and  3D. 
Art  6. 

*  Minor  Elective   4 

Chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the  elected  major. 
Physical  Education  5   2 


*  Those  who  elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  Science  10  and 
2D  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


Hours 
a  week. 


Education  8  and  9 . . . 
Education  13  and  14 
Major  Elective  


4 
3 
1 


Chosen  from: 

English  10  and  11. 
Latin  4A  and  4B. 
French  4A  and  4B. 
Spanish  4 A  and  4B. 
History  10A  and  10B. 
Science  4A  (Botany). 
Science  4B  (Zoology). 
Science  4C  (Chemistry). 
Mathematics  4A  and  4B. 
Art  7. 

*  Minor  Elective   4 

Chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the  elected  major. 
Physical  Education  6   2 


*See  note  on  page  20. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  EDUCATION  (FOUR  YEARS). 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours 
a  week. 


Education  1   3 

English  1   3 

Mathematics  1A  and  IB  or  History  1   4 

Science  LA  (Biology)  or  Foreign  Language  1   4 

Art  2   2 

Physical  Education  1   2 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Education  3   3 

English  4B   3 

Mathematics  2A  or  Geography  1   4 

Science  2C  (Hygiene)  or  Foreign  Language  2   4 

Music  7   2 

Physical  Education  4   2 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Education  5  (one  semester)  I  3 

Education  6  (one  semester)   3 

History  3   4 

Major  Elective  . . . .  4 


Chosen  from: 

English  8  and  9. 
Latin  3. 
French  3. 
Spanish  3. 
History  5. 
Geography  3. 

Science  3D  (General  Science). 
Mathematics  3A  and  3B. 
Art  6. 

*  Minor  Elective   4 

Chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the  elected  major. 
Physical  Education  5   2 


♦Those  who  elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  take  Science  1C  and 
2D  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


Hours 
a  week. 


One  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
One  semester  devoted  to  instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  as  follows: 


Chosen  from: 
English  10. 
Latin  4A. 
French  4A. 
Spanish  4A. 
History  10A. 
Geography  4. 

Science  4D  (General  Science). 
Mathematics  4A. 
Art  7. 

*  Minor  Elective   4 

Chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the  elected  major. 
Physical  Education  6   2 


Education  8 . . . 
Education  13 . . 
Major  Elective 


4 

3 
4 


*  See  note  on  page  22. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 
(THREE  YEARS). 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours 
a  week. 

Education  1   3 

English  1   3 

Science  1A  (Biology)   4 

Art  1A  and  IB  (one  semester)   3 

Music  1  (one  semester)  '   3 

Education  2A  (one  semester)   2 

English  6  (one  semester)   2 

Physical  Education  1   2 

Observation   2 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Education  2B  (one  semester)   4 

English  2A  (one  semester)   4 

Science  2A  (Hygiene)   3 

Mathematics  2B   4 

Geography  2   4 

Physical  Education  2   2 

Music  2   1 

Penmanship   1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

One  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  as  follows: 

Education  4 A  and  4B   3 

English  3A  (one-half  semester)   4 

English  4A  (one-half  semester)   4  , 

History  7   3 

Art  4  (one-half  semester)   3 

Music  3  (one-half  semester)   3 

Physical  Education  3   2 
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CURRICULUM     FOR    THE  KINDERQARTEN= 
PRIMARY  COURSE  (THREE  YEARS). 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours 
a  week. 

Education  1   3 

Education  10A  and  10B  \   3 

English  1   3 

Science  IB  (Nature  Study)   3 

Kindergarten  Technique  1   1 

*  English  3B  (one  semester)   1 

English  6  (one  semester)   2 

Music  4  (one  semester)   2 

Physical  Education  1   2 

Observation   2 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Education  IOC   2 

Education  2C  (one  semester)   3 

Kindergarten  Technique  2  and  3  '   4 

English  2B  (one  semester)   3 

Science  2B  (Hygiene)   3 

Art  3  (one  semester)   3 

Music  5   1 

Physical  Education  2   2 

Observation  and  Practice   G 

THIRD  YEAR. 
One  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  as  follows: 

Education  4   3 

Education  11A  and  11B   4 

English  4A   2 

History  8   2 

Education  12   1 

Art  5  (one-half  semester)   2 

Music  G  (one-half  semester)   2 

Physical  Education  3   2 

Observation  and  Practice   3 


*  Time  taken  from  Education  10B  in  the  second  semester. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
departments: 

Art. 

Education  : 

Secondary. 

Elementary. 

Kindergarten. 
English. 

Foreign  Language: 

Latin. 

French. 

Spanish. 
Geography. 
History. 


of  Boston  offers  courses  in  the  following 

Mathematics. 
Music. 

Oral  Expression. 
Penmanship. 
Physical  Education. 
Science  : 

Biology. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Chemistry. 

General  Science. 

Health  Education. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


ART. 

[Miss  Cleaves  and  Members  of  the  Supervising  Staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Arts.] 


AIA.  —  Drawing  and  Painting.    Required  of  all  Elementary  first-year  students. 

Design:  Analysis  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the  laws  of  order  as 
seen  in  nature  and  art.  Experiments  in  creative  design  based  on 
repetition,  balance,  and  progression  with  survey  of  possible  applica- 
tions. Representation.  Experiments  in  visual  expression  with  pencil 
and  watercolors,  the  student  working  from  imagination.  Directed 
study  for  the  understanding  of  facts  and  appearances.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  one  semester.  Miss  Cleaves. 

AIB.  —  Manual  Training.    Required  of  all  Elementary  first-year  students. 

Experiments  in  construction  with  cardboard  and  other  materials. 
Elementary  working-drawing,  lettering,  and  bookbinding.  Methods 
of  teaching  elementary  manual  training  for  boys  of  Grades  IV  and  V. 
One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester.  Miss  Florence  O.  Bean. 

A2. —  Art  Appreciation.  Required  of  all  Secondary  first-year  students.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  ideas  and  motives  common  to  nature  and 
art, —  self  preservation,  enjoyment,  and  communication;  the  element- 
of  beauty  and  the  laws  of  order  in  nature  and  art;  the  historic  backs 
ground  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  related  arts;  and 
a  consideration  of  the  civic,  domestic,  and  personal  arts  of  our  own  day. 
The  classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  visits  to  notable  buildings  of 
the  city,  to  galleries,  and  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  Illustrated 
note-books  are  required.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Cleaves. 

A3. —  Drawing  and  Painting.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  second- 
year  students.  Design:  Brief  study  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the 
laws  of  order  as  seen  in  nature  and  art.  Experiments  in  simple  creative 
design  as  suggested  by  the  materials  available  in  kindergartens,  with 
more  advanced  work  in  watercolor.  Survey  of  possible  applications  in 
everyday  life,  with  trips  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  more  extensive 
vision.  Representation:  Imaginative  drawing  in  first  modes  of  expres- 
sion, with  appreciation  of  pictures,  and  directed  study  for  an  under- 
standing of  facts  of  structure  and  appearance.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester.  Miss  Cleaves  and  Associate. 

A4. —  Methods  of  Teaching  Art.  Required  of  all  Elementary  third-year 
students.  Supplies,  equipment,  and  methods  of  handling.  Elements: 
Presentation  of  elements  of  beauty  common  to  all  visual  experience. 
Representation:  Study  of  children  through  understanding  their  draw- 
ings; scribble,  symbol,  and  truth-telling  pictures.  How  and  when 
to  teach  observation  of  facts,  perspective,  and  composition  according  to 
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the  child's  needs.  Appreciation  of  pictures, — ■  the  work  of  classmates 
and  the  work  of  master  painters.  Design:  Teaching  of  order  as  a 
basis  of  beauty  in  creative  thought  and  expression.  Appreciation  of  the 
order  underlying  beauty  in  nature  and  art. 

Study  of  the  Boston  Syllabus  as  for  elementary  grades.  Illustrated 
note-books  required.    Three  hours  a  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Miss  Cleaves. 

A5. —  Art  Appreciation".  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year 
students.  Brief  survey  of  human  motives;  the  elements  and  laws  of 
order  in  nature  and  art;  the  background  of  history  and  our  modern 
world;  good  taste  in  civic,  domestic,  and  personal  arts.  Field  trips 
and  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  study  of  pictures  available 
for  the  enjoyment  of  children;  appreciation  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Illustrated  note-books  required.  Two  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
semester.  Miss  Cleaves. 

A6.—  Drawing  and  Painting.  Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  third-year 
students.  Design:  Advanced  creative  work  in  color  and  pattern 
building,  together  with  analysis  of  historic  and  modern  work  in  con- 
struction and  decoration.  Representation:  Advanced  creative  work 
in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  painting,  with  study  of  facts,  appear- 
ances, and  the  application  of  design  in  the  composition  of  pictures. 
Analysis  of  historic  and  modern  work  in  drawing  and  painting;  analysis 
of  pictures  and  designs  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Four  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Cleaves  and  Associate. 

A7. —  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting.  Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary 
fourth-year  students.  This  course  continues  the  work  of  A6.  Four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.       Miss  Cleaves  and  Associate. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Boyden,  Principal,  Miss  Dickson,  Dr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Linehan, 
Miss  Trommer,  Miss  Wilkinson. 


Edl. —  Educational  Psychology.  Required  of  all  first-year  students.  This 
course  is  a  study  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  individual 
and  social  psychology,  especially  as  they  are  applied  to  classroom 
activities.  In  particular,  the  course  includes  such  topics  as  individual 
differences,  native  and  acquired  traits,  the  learning  process,  problems 
of  measurement,  and  mental  hygiene.  Two  hours  of  recitation  and 
one  lecture  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Linehan. 

Ed2A. —  Part  I.  Beginnings  of  Industrial  Arts.  Required  of  all  Elemen- 
tary first-year  students.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
students  to  meet  the  constructive  instinct  as  it  functions  in  the  play 
life  of  the  child  during  the  primary  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
One  hour  a  week,  either  the  first  or  the  second  semester. 
Part  II.  Principles  of  Teaching.  Required  of  all  Elementary 
first-year  students.  This  course  includes  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion work  in  the  Model  School.  One  hour  a  week,  either  the  first  or 
the  second  semester.  Miss  Dickson. 

Ed2B. —  Principles  and  Practices  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Required 
of  all  Elementary  second-year  students.  This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  Ed2A.  It  includes  an  intensive  study  of  principles  of  method  and 
types  of  procedure,  emphasizing  present-day  practices  and  tendencies 
in  their  relation  to  the  learning  process  and  the  function  of  the  school. 
It  also  aims  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  techniques  and  con- 
clusions of  scientific  testing,  requisite  for  effective  handling  of  tests  in 
the  schoolroom.    Four  hours  a  week,  either  semester. 

Miss  Dickson,  Miss  Trommer. 

Ed2C. —  Principles  and  Practices  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Required  of  all 
Kindergarten-Primary  second-year  students.  This  course  deals  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  their  application  to  the 
aims  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  primary  grades.  In  connection 
with  these  objectives  special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual differences  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction;  to  selecting  and 
organizing  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  child  growth  through 
activities;  and  to  establishing  criteria  for  evaluating  activities  and 
materials  looking  toward  a  closer  coordination  between  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  and  of  the  first  grade.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester,  alternating  with  E2B.  Miss  Dickson. 
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Ed3A. —  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Required  of  all  Secondary 
second-year  students.  This  course  treats  of  the  relation  of  education 
to  life,  the  purpose,  place,  and  character  of  public  secondary-school 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process,,  the 
objectives  and  types  of  school  exercises,  including  classroom  manage- 
ment and  moral  training,  together  with  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  good  secondary-school  teacher.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  in  addition  to  two  hours  a  week  required  by  Ed3B. 

Mr.  Boyden. 

Ed3B. —  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Required  of  all  Secondary 
second-year  students.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  secondary  education.  It  stresses  the  basic  concepts  and 
principles  underlying  theory  and  practice  in  secondary  schools.  Funda- 
mental divisions  of  the  course:  (1)  Underlying  psychological  and  social 
factors  conditioning  secondary  education;  (2)  aims  and  functions  of 
secondary  education  based  on  differences  among  pupils,  needs  of  pupils, 
and  needs  of  society;  (3)  direct  and  indirect  values  of  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  light  of  desirable  aims  and  functions;  (4)  com- 
parative study  of  current  educational  organizations  in  secondary 
schools  in  France,  Prussia,  and  England;  (5)  development  of  a  guiding 
philosophy  for  the  organization  of  secondary  education  today.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  in  addition  to  one  hour  a  week 
required  by  Ed3A.  Mr.  Read. 

Ed4A. —  Principles  of  Education.  Required  of  all  Elementary  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary third-year  students.  This  course  treats  of  the  relation 
of  education  to  life.  The  purpose,  place,  and  character  of  public - 
school  education  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process, 
the  objectives  and  types  of  school  exercises,  including  school  manage- 
ment and  moral  training,  together  with  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  good  teacher.  One  hour  a  week,  either  semester,  in  addition  to 
two  hours  a  week  required  by  Ed4B.  Mr.  Boyden. 

Ed4B. —  History  of  Education.  Required  of  all  Elementary  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary third-year  students.  Two  hours  a  week,  either  semes- 
ter, in  addition  to  one  hour  a  week  required  by  Ed4A.  (See  also 
p.  42.) 

Edo. —  History  of  Education.  Required  of  all  Secondary  third -year  students. 
Three  hours  a  week,  either  semester.    (See  also  p.  42.) 

Ed6. — ■  Intermediate  School  Problems.  This  course  is  planned  for  those 
going  into  intermediate-school  teaching  and  is  required  of  Secondary 
third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education.  It  emphasizes  problems  in  guidance,  exploration,  and 
participation.  Topics  dealt  with  are:  (1)  Individual  differences 
among  pupils  of  intermediate  school  ages;  (2)  aims  and  functions; 
(3)  curricula  and  fundamentals  of  subject  matter;  (4)  self-activity; 
(5)  methods  of  instruction  and  study;  (6)  economy  in  class  manage- 
ment and  in  learning;  (7)  the  use  of  books;  (8)  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  individual  needs;  (9)  measure  of  pupil  efficiency;  (10)  records 
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and  reports  in  the  city  system;  (11)  extra  classroom  activities;  (12) 
social  control.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.        Mr.  Read. 

Ed7. —  High  School  Methods.  This  course  is  required  of  Secondary  third- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  In  it,  students  deal  with  the  practical  applications  of 
the  principles  of  teaching.  Topics  treated  include:  (1)  The  broad- 
ening purposes  of  high  school  instruction;  (2)  economy  in  classroom 
management;  (3)  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter; 
(4)  types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school  subjects;  (5)  training  in 
expression;  (6)  self-activity;  (7)  economy  in  learning;  (8)  adapting 
instruction  to  differences;  (9)  supervised  study;  (10)  the  use  of  books; 
(11)  methods  of  teaching  and  study;  (12)  measuring  the  results  of 
teaching;  (13)  records  and  reports  in  the  city  system.  Three  hours 
a  week,  first  semester.  Mr.  Read. 

Ed8. —  Administration  and  Kesearch.  Required  of  Secondary  fourth-year 
students.  This  course  is  designed  (1)  to  provide  prospective  teachers 
with  some  fundamental  concepts  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to 
understand  the  philosophy  at  the  basis  of  standard  tests  and  (2)  to 
give  them  sufficient  practice  with  test  materials  and  results  so  that, 
when  they  have  entered  upon  their  term  of  service,  they  may  secure 
maximum  returns  from  the  use  of  tests.  The  course  considers  the  giving, 
scoring,  and  interpreting  of  tests,  primarily  of  mental  ability.  In  this 
connection,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time-table  permit,  and  as 
far  as  other  arrangements  can  be  made,  students  in  this  course  give  a 
battery  of  tests  in  some  elementary  school  of  the  city,  score  the  papers, 
analyze  the  results,  and  consider  some  of  the  problems  of  adapting 
instruction  to  the  groups  revealed  by  the  tests  and  to  special  indi- 
vidual needs.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Dr.  Gerry. 

Ed9. —  Administration  and  Research.  Required  of  Secondary  fourth-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Ed8.  It  gives  particular 
attention  to  standard  tests  of  achievement,  especially  those  applicable 
to  the  work  of  Grades  VII-XII.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Gerry. 

Ed  12. —  Americanization.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year 
students  who  intend  to  teach  kindergarten.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants.   One  hour  a  week,  first  semester.  Miss  Caroline  Shay. 

Edl3. —  Educational  Sociology.  Required  of  all  Secondary  fourth-year 
students.  This  course  is  an  intensive,  critical  study  of  the  means  by 
which  the  school  may  best  insure  the  individual's  effective  participation 
in  present  and  future  group  living.  For  appreciation  of  the  needs 
and  the  ideals  of  society  the  course  includes  a  view  of  (1)  social  groups, 
(2)  social  forces,  (3)  social  values.  In  particular,  the  course  con- 
siders concretely  how  social  needs  and  social  ideals  may  be  achieved 
through  the  following  phases  of  education:  Physical,  vocational, 
social-civic,  and  cultural.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Linehan. 
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Ed  14. —  Educational  Sociology.  Required  of  Secondary  fourth-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Edl3.  It  considers  in  further  detail 
the  control  and  the  improvement  of  social  living.  In  particular,  the 
course  considers  how  each  subject  in  the  secondary  curriculum  may 
in  content  and  in  method  yield  most  to  the  individual's  vocational, 
social,  and  civic  participation.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Lixehax. 

ENGLISH. 

E2A  —  The  Teaching  of  Exglish  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  Required  of 
all  Elementary  second-year  students.  This  course  deals  with  prin- 
ciples and  methods  based  upon  objective  data  in  this  particular  field  of 
scientific  study.  Theory  and  practice  are  developed  together  by  means 
of  student  observation  and  participation  in  typical  classroom  situa- 
tions. Three  class  hours  and  twro  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week, 
either  semester.  Miss  Trommer,  Miss  Wilkinson. 

E2B. —  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Required  of 
all  Kindergarten-Primary  second-year  students.  This  course  deals 
with  the  aims  and  principles  involved  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
language,  based  upon  the  results  of  scientific  studj\  Methods  of 
instruction  will  be  aided  by  reports  and  discussions  of  lessons  observed. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester,  alternating  with  Ed2C. 

Miss  Trommer. 
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KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Mary  Shute,  Miss  Hutchinson. 


Ed4C. —  Pre-school  Education.  Required  of  all  Elementary  third-year  stu- 
dents. This  course  includes  a  brief  summary  of  the  education  pro- 
vided by  the  home,  nursery  school,  and  kindergarten  prior  to  the  child's 
entrance  into  the  grades.    One  hour  a  week  during  one  semester. 

Miss  Shute. 

EdlOA. —  The  Pre-school  Period.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
first-year  students.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  physical 
care,  play  experiences,  and  habit  formation  with  especial  emphasis  on 
the  observation  of  babies  and  young  children.  A  survey  is  given  of 
the  newer  educational  movements  for  the  youngest  children,  including 
the  Montessori  method,  the  nursery  school,  and  habit  clinics.  Visits 
to  a  baby  clinic,  a  nursery  school,  and  a  kindergarten.  Three  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  Miss  Shute. 

EdlOB. —  Kindergarten  Theory.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
first-year  students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  four-year  to 
eight-year  period  and  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  the  study  of  the 
earlier  period.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.      Miss  Shute. 

EdlOC.  — Kindergarten  Theory.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
second-year  students.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the 
problems  of  child-training,  with  the  use  of  Froebel's  "Mother  Play" 
and  collateral  reading.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Shute. 

EdllA. —  Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Child  Welfare.  Re- 
quired of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students.  The  course 
includes  a  summary  of  the  theoretical  courses  of  the  previous  years 
and  a  study  of  the  problems  of  child  welfare  in  preparation  for  the  work 
of  mothers'  meetings  and  home  visiting.  Visits  are  made  to  schools 
and  institutions  for  handicapped  children  and  to  agencies  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  immigration,  housing,  care  of  the  deaf,  etc.  Class 
reports  required.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester.       Miss  Shute. 

EdllB. —  An  Introductory  Course  in  the  Testing  of  Young  Children. 

Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  mental  and  educational  measurements  for 
young  children;  the  making  and  use  of  score  cards,  and  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  simpler  statistical  methods.  Two  hours  a  week,  first 
semester.  Miss  Hutchinson. 

EdllC. —  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergarten  Curriculum  Making. 

Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students.  This  course 
is  given  by  the  directors  of  the  city  kindergartens.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Caroline  D.  Aborn  and  Miss  Lillian  B.  Poor. 
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E3B. —  Story  Telling.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  first-year  stu- 
dents. The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  sources  of  stories  and  poetry 
for  the  youngest  children  and  of  the  technique  of  story  telling,  with 
practice  both  in  class  and  in  the  kindergartens.  One  hour  a  week, 
second  semester.  Miss  Hutchinson. 

KgTl. — Play  Materials.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  first-year 
students.  The  course  includes  free  experiment  in  the  use  of  the  simpler 
kinds  of  handwork.  Emphasis  on  originality  and  on  methods  with 
children.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Hutchinson. 

KgT2. —  Play  Materials.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  second-year 
students.  The  course  includes  work  with  the  enlarged  Froebelian 
material  (gifts  and  handwork)  used  in  the  traditional  ways  to  show 
its  possibilities,  and  with  much  supplementary  material  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  individual  and  group  projects.  Clay  modeling,  loom  weav- 
ing, doll  making,  etc.  The  theory  of  the  project  method  is  fully  dis- 
cussed. Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester;  three  hours  a  week,  second 
semester.  Miss  Hutchinson. 

KgT3. —  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergarten  Games.  Required  of 
all  Kindergarten-Primary  second-year  students.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  theory  of  kindergarten  games  and  much  practice  in 
playing  and  conducting  games  and  rhythms.  A  manuscript  music 
book  is  required.    One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

Miss  Hutchinson. 

SPECIAL  KINDERGARTEN  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

All  Kindergarten-Primary  first -year  students  observe  one  morning  a  week 
in  the  kindergartens  with  opportunity  for  participation  in  experiences  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  student  is  assigned  to  three  or  four  kindergartens  of  vary- 
ing types  during  the  semester.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

All  Kindergarten-Primary  second-year  students  spend  two  mornings  a  week 
in  the  kindergartens.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  three  kindergartens  of  vary- 
ing types  during  the  year.  Students  assist  in  the  general  routine  and  are  given 
one  or  more  opportunities  daily  for  telling  a  story,  developing  a  game,  taking 
charge  of  a  handwork  period,  etc.  This  work  is  planned  and  discussed  with 
the  kindergartner,  and  is  kept  closely  allied  with  class  work  in  theory  and  tech- 
nique.   Six  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

All  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students  spend  one  morning  a  week 
in  visiting  kindergartens,  grades,  special  classes,  institutions,  etc.,  the  assign- 
ments being  made  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Three 
hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  above  observation  and  practice,  see  p.  52  for  observa- 
tion in  the  Model  School,  and  p.  53  for  a  description  of  the  practice  teaching. 
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ENGLISH. 

Miss  Katharine  Shute,  Miss  Brennan,  Miss  Gaffey,  Miss  Mahaney.  Miss 
Nash,  Miss  Crawford. 


El. —  English  Composition.  Required  of  all  first-year  students.  The  course 
includes  (1)  a  study  of  technical  English;  (2)  assigned  reading  and 
research  work;  (3)  oral  reports;  (4)  written  themes  including  exposi- 
tion, argument,  biography,  and  the  short  story.  Three  hours  a  week 
and  one  conference  a  week  with  each  student  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Shute  and  the  Other  Members  of  the  English  Department. 

E2. —  Methods  of  Teaching  English.    (See  p.  32.) 

E3A. —  Literature  for  Children.  Required  of  all  Elementary  third-year 
students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  (1)  folk  tales  and  fables; 
fairy  tales,,  ancient  and  modern;  myths,  legends,  and  hero  tales,  ancient 
and  medieval;  (2)  stories  of  real  life;  (3)  stories  of  nature  and  of  animal 
life;  (4)  poetry  for  children.  Collateral  reading.  Four  hours  a  week 
for  one-half  semester.       Miss  Gaffey,  Miss  Mahaney,  Miss  Nash. 

E3B. —  Story  Telling.    (See  p.  34.) 

E4A. —  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Required  of  all 
Elementary  and  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  (1)  English  literature  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present  day;  (2)  American  literature  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present  day.  Collateral  reading,  written  reports,  and  original  work. 
Four  hours  a  week  for  one-half  semester.  Miss  Mahaney,  Miss  Nash. 

E4B. —  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Required  of  all 
Secondary  second-year  students.  The  general  content  of  the  course  is 
the  same  as  that  of  E4A,  but  the  work  is  more  intensive.  Collateral 
reading,  oral  and  written  reports,  and  original  work.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Gaffey. 

E6. —  Oral  Expression.    (See  p.  46.) 

E7. —  Advanced  English  Composition.  Elective  as  a  minor  for  Secondary 
third-year  and  fourth-year  students.  Advanced  academic  work  in 
composition,  and  methods  of  teaching  composition  in  the  intermediate 
and  high  schools.    Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Shute. 

E8. —  The  English  Essay.  Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  third-year 
students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  English  essay;  readings  from  the  work  of  the  most 
eminent  essayists;  the  editing  of  an  essay;  the  writing  of  original  essays; 
and  methods  of  teaching  the  essay  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools. 
Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Miss  Shute. 
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E9. —  English  Poetry.    Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  third-year  students. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  nature  and  technique  of  poetry,  and 
of  the  development  of  poetry  through  successive  periods  of  English 
literature;  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  poetry;  a  little  practice  in 
writing  verse;  the  making  and  editing  of  a  personal  anthology;  and 
methods  of  teaching  poetry  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  Four 
hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Miss  Shute. 

E10. —  English  Prose  Fiction.  Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  fourth- 
year  students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of 
prose  fiction  in  English  literature;  readings;  reviews;  creative  work; 
and  methods  of  teaching  English  prose  fiction  in  the  intermediate  and 
high  schools.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Miss  Shute. 

Ell. —  The  English  Drama.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  and  technique  of  the 
English  drama;  the  reading  of  standard  and  contemporary  plays; 
reviews;  creative  work;  and  methods  of  teaching  the  drama  in  the 
intermediate  and  high  schools.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Miss  Shute. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

Miss  Solano,  Miss  Barr,  Miss  Gartland,  Miss  Given*. 


LATIN. 

LI.  —  Latin  Literature;  Elementary  Composition.  Elective  for  Secondary 
students  who  have  offered  the  maximum  amount  of  Latin  for  admission. 
The  course  includes:  (1)  Literature, —  translation  of  Livy  (Book  I  or 
XXI),  Horace  (Odes  and  EpodesJ,  Plautus  (Captives  or  Trinummus), 
Terence  (Phormio);  (2)  Composition, —  review  of  Latin  grammar 
and  writing  of  connected  prose.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Given. 

L2. —  Latin  Literature;  Intermediate  Composition.  Elective  for  students 
who  have  completed  LI.  The  course  includes:  (1)  Literature, —  trans- 
lation of  Catallus  (selections),  Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Annals), 
Martial  (selected  Epigrams),  Pliny  and  Cicero  (selected  letters);  (2) 
Composition, —  extended  study  of  idiom  and  practice  in  writing  Latin. 
Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Given.  ' 

L3. —  General  Survey  of  Latin  Literature;    Advanced  Composition. 

Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  third-year  students.  L2  is  a  pre- 
requisite. The  course  includes:  (1)  Literature, —  lectures,  reports, 
and  extensive  reading  of  Latin  authors,  the  aim  being  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  kinds  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  consider  the 
political  and  social  conditions  which  affected  this  development;  (2) 
Composition, — ■  practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style,  original  essays 
in  Latin.    Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.         Miss  Given. 

L4A. —  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Grade  IX  (with  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  of 
Grade  X).  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students.  Four  hours 
a  week,  first  semester.  Miss  Given. 

L4B. —  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education.  Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Both 
courses  will  include:  (1)  lectures,  (2)  reading,  (3)  discussion  of  the 
following  topics  as  they  apply  to  the  respective  grades, —  values,  aims, 
methods;  content  and  background  of  the  courses;  devices  for  creating 
interest;  oral  work;  purpose,  value,  and  significance  of  Latin  tests; 
investigation  of  the  American  Classical  League  Miss  Given. 

FRENCH. 

Fl. —  Phonetics,  Reading,  and  Composition.    Elective  for  Secondary  students  . 
who  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  French.    The  course 
includes  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  French  phoneties, 
and  the  correction  of  defective  pronunciations;  reading  of  prose  texts 
for  assimilation;  question  and  answer  exercises;  summaries  in  French; 
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the  study  of  representative  texts  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
nineteenth  century  lyrics.  Supplementary  readings  and  book  reports 
in  French.  Composition:  Oral  themes  on  topics  selected  from  period- 
icals and  from  the  history  of  France,  French  art  and  civilization.  Four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Gartland. 

F2. —  Seventeenth  Century  Literature;  Composition.  Elective  for  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  Fl.  The  course  includes  a 
survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  chansons  de  gesies  to  the  seven- 
teenth century;  special  study  of  seventeenth  century  literature.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  reading,  close  study  of  selected  texts.  Discussions 
and  reports  in  Frnech.  Composition:  Practical  exercises  on  grammar 
and  syntax.  Free  composition,  oral  and  written,  consisting  of  recita- 
tions on  lecture  material,  summaries,  book  reports.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Miss  Gartland. 

F3. —  Nineteenth  Century  Literature;  Composition.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  Secondary  third-year  students.  F2  is  a  prerequisite.  The  course 
includes  a  survey  of  French  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
special  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Romantic  period.  Lectures,  col- 
lateral readings,  analysis  of  selected  texts.  Discussions  and  reports 
in  French.  Composition:  Practical  exercises  on  grammar  and  syntax. 
Free  composition,  oral  and  written,  consisting  of  recitations  on  lecture 
material,  summaries,  book  reports.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Gartland. 

F4A. —  Contemporary  Literature;  Composition,  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
French.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students.  F3  is  a  pre- 
requisite. The  course  includes  a  study  of  authors  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Lectures,  collateral 
readings,  close  study  of  selected  texts.  Discussions  and  reports  in 
French.  Composition:  Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  free  composi- 
tion. Some  translation  from  English  into  French.  The  teaching  of 
French:  Methods  of  presentation,  technique,  and  materials  for  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Four  hours  a  week  and  one  laboratory  hour,  first 
semester.  Miss  Gartland. 

F4B. —  Contemporary  Literature;  Composition,  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
French.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth- year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  work  in  F4A  in  Literature  and  Composition.  The  teaching 
of  French:  Methods  of  presentation,  technique,  and  materials  for 
Grades  X,  XI,  XII.  Four  hours  a  week  and  one  laboratory  hour, 
second  semester.  Miss  Gartland. 

SPANISH. 

Spl. —  Pronunciation,  Reading,  Composition,  History.  Elective  for 
Secondary  students  who  have  entered  with  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school  preparation.  The  course  includes:  (1)  a  systematic  study  of 
pronunciation;  (2)  the  reading  of  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  selected 
texts  of  modern  authors  (Valera,  Palacio  Valdes,  Perez  Gald6s,  Blasco 
Ibanez);  introduction  to  modern  poetry;  collateral  reading,  with  written 
reports  in  Spanish;  (3)  formal  written  composition  once  a  week  through- 
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out  the  year;  free  oral  composition  based  on  reading  of  texts  and  period- 
icals during  second  semester;  (4)  lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  history  of 
Spain,  with  supplementary  reading.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Miss  Barr. 

Sp2. —  Nineteenth  Century  Literature;  Composition,  History  of  Spanish 
Literature.  Elective  for  Secondary  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  Spl.  The  course  includes:  (1)  modern  Spanish  literature, 
drama,  novel,  and  poetry;  oral  and  written  summaries  and  reports  in 
Spanish;  collateral  reading  with  written  reports  in  Spanish;  (2)  oral  and 
written  composition  once  a  week;  (3)  lectures  in  Spanish  on  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  with  illustrative  readings.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Miss  Barr. 

Sp3. —  Literature  of  the  Classic  Period,  Composition.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  Secondary  third-year  students.  Sp2  is  a  prerequisite.  The  course 
includes:  (1)  a  study  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  with  readings  to  correspond;  special  study  of 
"Don  Quijote"  and  a  survey  of  the  works  of  Cervantes,  of  Calder6n  de 
la  Barca,  and  of  Lope  de  Vega;  discussions  and  reports,  oral  and  written, 
in  Spanish;  (2)  composition  based  on  out-of-class  reading  of  selected 
texts;  practical  use  of  the  language.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Solano. 

Sp4A.  — Contemporary  Literature,  Composition,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Spanish.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students.  Sp3  is  a 
prerequisite.  The  course  includes:  (1)  a  study  of  selected  authors 
from  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day;  (2)  a 
continuation  of  the  exercises  in  free  composition,  with  some  translation 
into  Spanish;  (3)  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  methods  of  presentation, 
technique,  materials  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Four  hours  a  week 
and  one  laboratory  hour,  first  semester.  Miss  Solano. 

Sp4B. —  Contemporary  Literature,  Composition,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Spanish.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  The  course 
includes:  (1)  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Sp4A  in  literature  and 
composition;  (2)  the  teaching  of  Spanish, —  methods  of  presentation, 
technique,  materials  for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  Four  hours  a  week 
and  one  laboratory  hour,  second  semester.  Miss  Solano. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Packard,  Miss  Driscoll. 


Gl. —  Elementary  Economic  Geography.  Elective  for  all  second-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  human  geography,  the 
geographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  important  indus- 
trial regions  of  Europe.    Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Driscoll. 

G2. —  Elementary  Geography.  Required  of  all  Elementary  second-year  stu- 
dents. The  main  features  of  the  course  are:  d)  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  man's  relation  to  his  environment;  (2)  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  selected  geographic  regions.  Four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.       Mr.  Packard,  Miss  Driscoll. 

G3. —  Advanced  Physical  and  Economic  Geography.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education.  First  Semester:  Advanced  Physical  Geography.  Lab- 
oratory exercises  and  field  work  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
work.  Second  Semester:  Economic  Geography.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  chief  commodities  of  commerce, —  their  production, 
distribution,  transportation,  and  consumption.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Packard,  Miss  Driscoll. 

G4. —  Political  and  Commercial  Geography.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion. The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  political  and  commercial 
geography  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  interests  of  these  countries  in 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  South  America.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  intermediate  classes.  Four 
hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  Mr.  Packard. 
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HISTORY. 

Dean  Kennedy,  Miss  Clark,  Miss  Given,  Mr.  Horgan,  Miss  Mahaney, 

Miss  Sallaway. 


HI. —  History  of  Western  P^urope  (from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  present  time).  Elective  for  Secondary  first-year  students. 
The  course  consists  of  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  medieval 
and  modern  history.  Lectures,  discussions,  collateral  reading,  written 
reports,  and  individual  conferences.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Dean  Kennedy. 

H2. —  English  History.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  who  intend  to 
major  in  history.  Optional  as  a  minor  for  other  Secondary  students. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  England's  relations  to  Europe,  its  heritage 
from  the  continent,  and  its  history  in  the  development  of  political 
liberty.    Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.        Miss  Clark. 

H3. —  Modern  Governments.    Required  of  all  Secondary  third-year  students. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of:  (1)  the  nature,  objects,  and  functions  of 
modern  governments;  (2)  the  growth  and  present  status  of  popular 
government  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries;  (3)  federal,  state,  and  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Horgan. 

Ho. —  American  History.  Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  third-year 
students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of:  (1)  the  period  from  the 
founding  of  the  first  English  colony  in  America  to  the  making  of  the 
Constitution;  (2)  the  period  from  Washington's  Administration  to  the 
present  day.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  more 
significant  features  of  the  economic,  social,  constitutional,  and  political 
development  of  the  nation.    Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Horgan. 

H7. —  American  History.    Required  of  all  Elementary  third-year  students. 

The  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  American  history  from  1492  to  1750. 
A  careful  survey  of  European  history  is  made  to  emphasize  the  influence 
of  the  feudal  and  crusading  centuries  and  to  give  the  necessary  back- 
ground. The  field  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  discoveries;  (2) 
the  explorations;  (3)  the  colonies.  A  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  is 
required,  and  the  best  methods  of  learning  and  teaching  history  are 
considered.    Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.         Miss  Clark. 

H8. —  American  History  (1492-1841).  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
third-year  students.  The  course  emphasizes  the  development  of 
American  nationality  and  gives  due  consideration  to  the  political, 
territorial,  industrial,  and  social  aspects.  It  includes  a  study  of  colonial 
development  and  British  colonial  policy;   the  American  Revolution; 
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the  founding  of  the  national  government;  the  problems,  policies,  and 
achievements  in  national  growth;  the  Jefferson  democracy  and  the 
Jacksonian  democracy.    Two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Mahaney. 

H9. —  Ancient  History.  Elective  as  a  minor  for  third-year  and  fourth-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  (1)  History  of  the  Oriental  Nations  and  Greece  to  the 
Roman  Conquest;  (2)  History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Lectures,  reports,  and  class  discussions.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Miss  Given. 

H10A. —  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  the  Intermediate  School. 

Elective  as  a  major  for  Secondary  fourth-year  students.  Four  hours  a 
week,  first  semester.  Miss  Clark. 

• 

H10B. —  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  the  High  School.  Elective 
as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
H10A  and  H10B  offer  an  intensive  study  of  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  fields  of  history.  Miss  Clark. 

Ed4B. —  History  of  Education.  Required  of  all  Elementary  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary third-year  students.  The  work  of  the  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  developments  in  education  from  1789  to  the  present 
time  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  based  upon 
social,  economic,  and  political  growth  in  relation  to  educational  policy 
and  practice.    Two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Mr.  Horgan,  Miss  Sallaway. 

Ed5. —  History  of  Education.  Required  of  all  Secondary  third-year  students. 
The  general  content  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  Ed4B,  but  the 
work  is  more  intensive.    Three  hours  a  week,  either  semester. 

Miss  Sallaway. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  Vosburgh,  Miss  Kee,  Miss  Quigley. 


MIA. —  Plane    Trigonometry.    Elective  for  Secondary  first-year  students. 

The  course  includes  the  development  of  the  general  formulas  of  plane 
trigonometry,  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  first,  by 
tables  of  natural  functions,  and  later  by  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables. 
Approximate  computation,  the  drawing  of  figures  to  scale,  and  their 
use  as  a  rough  check  in  solutions  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
The  idea  of  projections  with  their  application  to  the  development  of 
certain  formulas,  and  the  graphic  representation  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  are  also  presented.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Miss  Quigley. 

M1B. —  Geometry  of  Space  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Elective  for 
Secondary  first-year  students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  geometrical  solids,  and  the  solution 
of  spherical  triangles.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Miss  Quigley. 

M2A. —  Mathematical  Analysis.  Elective  for  Secondary  second-year  stu- 
dents. This  is  a  unified  course  dealing  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  and  the  calculus.  Four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Miss  Kee. 

M2B. —  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Mathematics.  Required  of 
all  Elementary  second-year  students.  This  course  is  a  review  of  the 
mathematics  taught  in  the  schools  through  the  ninth  grade,  with  special 
emphasis  on  (1)  the  usual  commercial  applications  of  arithmetic; 
(2)  the  methods  of  checking  computations;  (3)  the  making  of  round- 
number  estimates;  (4)  measurement  as  an  approximation;  (5)  abbre- 
viated methods  of  multiplication  and  division;  (6)  square  root  by  the 
trial  method;  (7)  the  equation  and  formula  in  mathematics;  (8)  graphs 
and  graphical  methods.  The  course  deals  also  with  methods  of  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  elementary  school  from  Grade  I-VIII,  inclusive. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports  required.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Mr,  Vosburgh,  Miss  Kee,  Miss  Quigley. 

M3A. —  History  and  Development  of  Mathematics.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  all  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education,  and  as  a  minor  for  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  The  course  considers  the 
historical  development  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  calculus.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester.    Mr.  Vosburgh  . 

M3B. —  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Intermediate  School.  Elective 
as  a  major  for  all  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Education,  and  as  a  minor  for  all  students  who  are 
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candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  The 
course  considers  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  in  the  intermediate  school.  Four  hours 
a  week,  second  semester.  Mr.  Vosburgh. 

M3C. —  Differential  Calculus.  Elective  as  a  major  for  all  third-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus  with  applications.    Four  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Vosburgh. 

M3D. —  Integral  Calculus.  Elective  as  a  major  for  all  third-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  integral  calculus 
with  applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  Four  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.  Mr.  Vosburgh. 

M4A. —  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School.  Elective  as  a  major 
for  all  Secondary  fourth-year  students.  The  course  considers  the  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
in  Grades  X-XII,  inclusive.  A  critical  study  of  present-day  tendencies 
is  made,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  collateral  reading  is  required. 
A  thesis  must  be  written  in  connection  with  this  course.  Four  hours 
a  week,  first  semester.  Mr.  Vosburgh. 

M4B. —  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.  Elective  as  a  major  for  all  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  The  course  considers  the  general  properties  of  equa- 
tions, the  algebraic  solution  of  the  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations, 
symmetric  functions,  separation  of  the  roots,  determinants,  and  the 
solution  of  numerical  equations.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Miss  Quigley. 

M4C. —  Higher  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Elective  as  a  minor  for  all  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  Selected  topics  in  each  subject  are  considered  with  par- 
ticular refereuce  to  modern  points  of  view  and  to  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  secondary  mathematics.  Four  hours  a  week,  first 
semester.  Miss  Kee. 

M4D. —  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space.  Elective  as  a  minor  for  all  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  plane  analytic  geometry 
together  with  an  analytic  study  of  the  plane  and  of  the  straight  line, 
and  of  equations  of  the  second  degree.  Four  hours  a  week,  second 
semester.  Mr.  Vosburgh. 
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MUSIC. 

Mr.  Drake,  Miss  Brick,  Miss  French. 


Musi. —  Theory.  Required  of  all  Elementary  firsts-ear  students.  The 
course  includes:  (1)  a  study  of  notation;  keys;  meter  signatures;  major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales;  intervals;  triads;  (2)  voice  and  ear 
training  in  scales,  intervals,  and  triads;  (3)  application  of  the  above 
to  book  material  used  in  schools.    Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Mr.  Drake. 

Mus2. —  Ear  Training,  Rhythmic  Drill,  Preliminary  Methods.  Required 
of  all  Elementary  second-year  students.  The  course  includes:  (1)  a 
study  of  time, —  simple  and  compound;  (2)  thorough  drill  in  singing 
of  rhythmic  figures;  (3)  ear  training;  (4)  song  interpretation;  (5)  the 
singing  of  rote  songs  for  primary  grades;  (6)  methods  of  teaching 
music  in  elementary  grades  d-VI);  (7)  melody  writing;  (8)  sight 
singing.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Brick. 

Mus3. —  Methods.  Required  of  all  Elementary  third-year  students.  The 
course  includes:  (1)  the  practical  application  of  methods  taken  up  the 
preceding  year;  (2)  melody  writing;  (3)  ear  training;  (4)  the  con- 
ducting of  songs;  (5)  the  singing  of  prepared  songs  for  tempo,  accent, 
and  tone  quality.    Three  hours  a  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Miss  Brick. 

Mus4. —  Theory,  Piano  Practice.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
first-year  students.  The  course  includes:  (1)  a  study  of  keys  and  key 
signatures,  meter  signatures,  major  and  minor  scale  construction, 
intervals,  and  triads;  (2)  the  practical  application  of  the  major  triads; 
(3)  the  preparation  and  playing  of  assigned  piano  material  required 
in  kindergarten  activities.    Two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  French. 

Muso. —  Methods,  Piano  Practice.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary 
second-year  students.  The  course  includes:  (1)  methods  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child  voice,  treatment  of  monotones,  rhythmic  develop- 
ment, and  the  teaching  of  rote  songs;  (2)  tune,  time,  and  theory  for 
Grades  I,  II,  and  III;  (3)  continued  preparation  of  piano  material. 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Miss  French. 

Mus6. —  Practice  Teaching,  Voice  and  Piano  Practice.  Required  of 
all  Kindergarten-Primary  third-year  students.  The  course  includes: 
(1)  kindergarten  and  primary-grade  psychology  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  music;  (2)  an  extensive  study  of  material  in  use  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades;  (3)  practice  teaching.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  one-half  semester.  Miss  French. 
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Mus7. —  Appreciation  of  Music.  Required  of  all  Secondary  second-year 
students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of:  (1)  the  history  of  notation; 
(2)  folk  songs;  (3)  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  music;  (4)  opera 
and  oratorio;  (5)  European  composers, —  Bach  to  the  present  day, — 
illustrated  by  their  best  works;  (6)  American  composers  and  their 
works;  (7)  symphonic  instruments  and  works.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Drake. 


ORAL  EXPRESSION. 

Miss  Williams. 


E6. —  Oral  Expression.  Required  of  all  Elementary  and  Kindergarten  - 
Primary  first-year  students.  The  course  includes:  (1)  exercises  in  dic- 
tion; (2)  voice  production;  (3)  practice  in  general  conversation,  dra- 
matic reading,  story  telling,  and  public  speaking.  Two  periods  a 
week  and  one  conference  a  week  with  each  student  for  one'  semester. 


penmanship. 


Penl. —  Normal  Course  in  Muscular  Writing.  Required  of  Elementary 
second-year  students.  The  course  includes  writing  lessons,  lectures, 
discussions,  blackboard  work,  lesson  plans,  model  lessons,  and  product 
measurement.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  health  and  economic 
service  and  upon  the  esthetic  values  of  the  work.  A  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  muscular  movement  writing  is  required  of  all  students  who  com- 
plete this  course.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  aim:  (1)  to  emphasize  posture  training; 

(2)  to  recognize,  through  tracings  and  tests,  the  corrective  needs  of  each  student ; 

(3)  to  encourage  outdoor  recreation  by  devoting  one  period  a  week  in  the  spring 
and  fall  to  outdoor  games  and  sports;  (4)  to  prepare  the  students  for  the  work 
in  Physical  Education  required  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades  of 
the  Boston  public  schools;  (5)  to  prepare  students  for  playground  work. 

A  yearly  demonstration  of  Physical  Education  is  given  by  the  entire  College. 

PhEdl. —  Physical  Education.  Required  of  first-year  students.  This  course 
includes  instruction  in  schoolroom  gymnastics,  games  and  dances  for 
the  lower  elementary  grades,  and  games  for  the  playground.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

PhEd2. —  Physical  Education.  Required  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten- 
Primary  second-year  students.  This  course  includes  instruction  in  the 
work  of  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  in  the  organization  and  teach- 
ing of  playground  games.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan 

PhEd3. —  Physical  Education.  Required  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten- 
Primary  third-year  students.  One  hour  a  week  of  theory  and  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  gymnasium  for  practice  teaching 
constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

PhEd4. —  Physical  Education.    Required  of  Secondary  second-year  students. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  PhEd2,  with  the  addition 
of  apparatus  work.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

PhEd5. —  Physical  Education.    Required  of  Secondary  third-year  students. 

This  course  includes  advanced  free-standing  exercises,  hand  and  heavy 
apparatus  work,  team  games  and  sports,  and  advanced  folk  and  clog 
dancing.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

PhEd6. —  Physical  Education.  Required  of  fourth-year  students.  The  con- 
tent of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  PhEd  5,  but  the  work  is  more 
advanced.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Donovan,  Miss  Quinlan. 

PhEd7. —  Physical  Education.  Elective  for  fourth-year  students.  This 
course  includes  methods  of  teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  practice  teaching  in  the  work  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
and  organization  of  and  methods  of  teaching  sports  and  games  suitable 
for  high  school  students.    One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Donovan. 
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PhEd8. —  Physical  Education.  Elective  for  students  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  playground  work.  This  course  aims  to  prepare  students  for 
playground  teaching.    Two  hours  a  month  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Donovan. 

PhEd9. —  Physical  Education.  Elective  for  those  students  who  have  had 
experience  in  playground  work.  This  is  an  advanced  course  in  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  playground  activities.  Two  hours  a 
month  for  one  semester.  Miss  Donovan. 
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SCIENCE. 

Miss  MacRae,  Miss  Weeks,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  O'Meara. 


BIOLOGY. 

Si  A. —  Biology.  Required  of  all  Elementary  first-year  students.  Elective  for 
all  Secondary  first-year  students.  The  course  includes  a  study  of: 
(1)  life  and  its  environment;  (2)  the  necessary  conditions  of  life;  (3)  the 
varied  forms  and  activities  of  living  things  and  their  interrelations. 
Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year.  Miss  MacRae,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  O'Meara. 

SIB. —  Nature  Study.  Required  of  all  Kindergarten-Primary  first-year  stu- 
dents. The  course  includes:  (1)  brief  surveys  of  astronomical,  mete- 
orological, and  geological  phenomena;  (2)  a  study  of  life  forms; 
(3)  methods  of  teaching  science  in  the  early  school  years.  Field  excur- 
sion's form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  course.  Four  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Miss  Weeks. 

SIC. —  Biology.  Required  of  Secondary  third-year  students  who  elect  a  for- 
eign language  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  CI)  plant  types  and  activities;  (2)  animal  types  and  activities; 
(3)  environmental  factors  affecting  life.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Miss  Weeks. 

BOTANY. 

S3A. —  Botany  I.  Elective  as  a  major  for  third-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  as  a  minor 
for  all  fourth-year  students.  S1A  is  a  prerequisite.  The  course 
includes  a  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  plants, 
with  laboratory  work  and  field  trips.  As  a  major  course,  three  hours 
a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year;  as  a 
minor  course,  three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week 
for  the  first  semester.  Miss  MacRae. 

S4A. —  Botany  II.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  S3A  is  a 
prerequisite.  The  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  S3  A  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  botanical  material.  Three 
hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  MacRae. 

ZOOLOGY. 

S3B. —  Zoology  I.  Elective  as  a  major  for  third-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  SlA  is  a 
prerequisite.  The  course  includes  a  comparative  study  of  animal 
types,  activities,  and  adaptations,  and  of  the  relation  of  animal  life  to 
human  welfare.  Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week  throughout  the  year.  Mi^s  Weeks. 
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S4B. —  Zoology  II.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  S3B 
is  a  prerequisite.  The  course  includes  a  study  of:  (1)  animal  distribu- 
tion; (2)  principles  of  heredity;  (3)  vertebrate  structure  and  function; 
(4)  methods  of  collection  and  preparation  of  zoological  material.  Three 
hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Weeks. 

CHEMISTRY. 

S3C. —  Chemistry    I.    General    Chemistry,    Theoretical  and  Descriptive. 

Elective  as  a  major  for  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  as  a  minor  for  all  fourth- 
year  students.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metals,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  science.  The 
laboratory  work  of  this  semester  is  on  the  non-metals.  The  chemistry 
of  the  metals  is  studied  in  the  second  semester.  Qualitative  analysis  of 
the  common  metals  and  acid  radicals  in  the  laboratory  work  of  this 
semester.  The  chemistry  lectures  are  accompanied  by  lecture-table 
demonstrations.  Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week,  first  semester;  two  hours  a  week  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week,  second  semester.  Mr.  O'Meara. 

S4C. —  Chemistry  II.  Organic  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  S3C  is  a  prerequisite. 
The  general  principles  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  properties  of  the 
important  compounds  are  studied  in  the  first  semester.  The  laboratory 
work  of  this  semester  deals  with  organic  chemistry.  Lectures  in  organic 
chemistry  are  continued  in  the  second  semester.  The  laboratory  work 
of  the  second  semester  is  quantitative  analysis.  Experiments  in  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis  are  offered  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  stoichiometry.  The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  demonstrations. 
Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  O'Meara. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

S3D. —  General  Science  I.  Elective  as  a  major  for  third-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  and  as  a  minor 
for  all  fourth-year  students.  The  course  includes:  (1)  a  general  survey 
of  the  development  of  science;  (2)  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  conquest  of  man's  environments;  (3)  laboratory  exercises  and 
practical  demonstrations  of  General  Science  problems.  As  a  major 
course,  three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  work  through- 
out the  year;  as  a  minor  course,  three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week  for  the  first  semester. 

Miss  MacRae,  Mr.  Haley. 
S4D. —  General  Science  II.  Elective  as  a  major  for  fourth-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education.  S3D  is  a  pre- 
requisite. The  course  includes:  (1)  a  continuation  of  S3D;  (2)  a  study 
of  the  subject-matter  and  the  selection  of  suitable  problems  for  inter- 
mediate classes;  (3)  methods  of  presenting  General  Science  problems; 
(4)  laboratory  technique.  Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week,  first  semester.  Miss  MacRae,  Mr.  Haley. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Plummer,  Miss  O'Hara. 

S2A. — 'Health  Education.    Required  of  all  Elementary  second-year  students. 

Content:  The  study  of  health  problems,  involving  the  acquisition  of 
health  knowledge  based  upon  the  essentials  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Aims:  The  formation  of  hygienic  habits,  and  the  desire  to  further 
personal,  home,  school,  and  community  hygiene. 

Means:  Lectures;  recitations;  and  laboratory  work  consisting  of: 
(1)  experiments  closely  connected  with  the  topics  studied;  (2)  first 
aid;  (3)  visits  to  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  health  work.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Plummer,  Miss  O'Hara.    (Laboratory  Work.) 

S2B. —  Health  Education.    Required  of  all  Kindergarten- Primary  second- 
year  students. 

Content:  The  study  of  health  problems,  involving  the  acquisition  of 
health  knowledge  based  upon  the  minimum  essentials  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Aims:  The  formation  of  hygienic  habits.  The  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  personal  hygiene,  school  hygiene,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  child. 

Means:  Lectures;  recitations;  and  laboratory  work  consisting  of: 
(1)  experiments  closely  connected  with  the  topics  studied;  (2)  first 
aid;  C3)  visits  to  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  health  work.    Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Plummer. 

S2C.    Health  Education.    Elective  for  Secondary  second-year  students. 

Content:  The  study  of  health  problems,  involving  the  acquisition  of 
health  knowledge  based  upon  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  work  is 
more  advanced  than  in  the  other  courses. 

Aims:  The  formation  of  hygienic  habits,  and  the  desire  to  further 
personal,  home,  school,  and  community  hygiene. 

Means:  Lectures;  recitations;  and  laboratory  work  consisting  of: 
(1)  experiments  closely  connected  with  the  topics  studied;  (2)  first  aid; 
(3)  visits  to  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
health  work.  Three  hours  a  week  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Plummer,  Miss  O'Hara.    (Laboratory  Work.) 

S2D. —  Health  Education.    Required  of  all  Secondary  third-year  students 
who  elect  a  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

Content:  The  study  of  health  problems,  involving  the  acquisition  of 
health  knowledge  based  upon  the  minimum  essentials  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Aim:  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  personal  hygiene: 
Means:    Lectures;  recitations;  and  laboratory  work  consisting  of: 
(1)  experiments  closely  connected  with  the  topics  studied;    (2)  first 
aid;   (3)  visits  to  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  health  work.    Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Plummer,  Miss  O'Hara. 
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THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 


The  Model  School  is  used  by  first-year  students  taking  the  three-year 
courses  in  The  Teachers  College  for  the  observation  of  the  teaching  of  children 
in  the  elementary  grades  by  specially  selected  skilled  teachers.  Opportunity 
is  also  furnished  for  some  participation  in  the  simplest  phases  of  the  classroom 
work  in  order  to  clarify  and  make  definite  the  results  of  the  students' 
observation. 

Students  report  at  the  Model  School  once  each  week  for  a  two-hour  period 
beginning  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school.  The  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  teachers  use 
part  of  the  time  for  talks  with  the  students,  outlining  the  work  of  the  class, 
explaining  the  methods  used,  and  making  the  student  feel  at  home  in  the  class- 
room. During  most  of  the  time  the  students  are  watching  individual  children 
and  helping  them  in  the  work  which  they  are  doing  before  school. 

For  approximately  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
observation  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  different  grades,  for 
another  twelve  weeks  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  for  a  third  period  of 
twelve  weeks  upon  the  teaching  of  history,  geography,  and  science.  At  intervals 
throughout  the  year  a  summary  of  the  work,  of  a  series  of  weeks  is  made  by  the 
director  and  such  generalizations  are  made  as  seem  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  observation  is  to  enable  the  student  (1)  to  make  a 
clear  picture  in  her  mind  of  the  school  room  as  it  actually  is;  (2)  to  come  to  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  child  at  different  ages  as  he  is  to  be  found  in  school; 
and  (3)  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  problems  which  the  teacher  has  to  face  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  a  word,  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  basis  and  a  background  for 
the  professional  study  and  discussion  which  the  students  pursue  in  the  various 
departments  of  The  Teachers  College. 

The  Model  School  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  the  giving  of  special 
teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  methods  courses  in  geography  and 
mathematics  for  second-year  and  third-year  students. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICE  AND  TRAINING. 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

Intermediate  Schools:  For  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
— ■  one  semester,  fourth  year. 
Observation  in  sixth  grade  one  day  each  week;  observation  in  classes  of 
training  teachers  in  intermediate  schools,  three  and  one-half  days  each 
week;  one-half  day  each  week  in  conference  with  the  Director  of 
Practice  and  Training. 
The  observation  and  practice  in  class  of  teacher  assigned  will  begin  with 
much  observation,  and  practice  will  be  allowed  as  student  grows  in 
knowledge  of  classroom  procedure.  As  student  shows  teaching  ability 
the  program  allowing  the  student  to  help  in  fields  other  than  the  major 
may  be  arranged.  During  her  stay  in  the  school  the  practice  student 
is  subject  to  all  the  regulations  governing  the  regular  teachers. 

Elementary  Schools:  For  students  of  the  elementary  course  —  one  semester, 
third  year. 

Observation  and  practice,  four  weeks  in  Grade  I;  four  weeks  in  Grade  II 
or  III  or  IV,  and  four  weeks  in  Grade  V  or  VI.  During  the  first  four 
weeks  one-half  day  each  week  is  spent  in  kindergarten  observation;  in 
the  second  period  one-half  day  in  special  classes.  During  the  entire 
observation  and  practice  period  one-half  day  each  week  is  spent  in 
conference  with  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training.  All  this  work 
begins  with  a  minimum  amount  of  teaching  under  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  training  teacher.  As  the  students  show  skill  in  teaching 
ability  a  larger  number  of  teaching  opportunities  is  given  them. 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools:  For  students  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary  course  —  one  semester,  third  year. 

Those  students  electing  the  kindergarten  are  assigned  to  experienced  teachers 
in  the  various  kindergartens.  During  the  first  part  of  the  semester 
their  work  is  mainly  observation.  Increasing  participation  and  prac- 
tice work  is  permitted  as  they  grow  in  power.  One  day  each  week  is 
spent  in  observation  in  the  primary  schools,  one-half  day  each  week  in 
conference  with  the  Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Those  students  electing  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  follow  the  general 
plan  of  observation  and  practice  outlined  above  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Four  days  each  week  spent  in  observation  and  practice  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  primary  school;  one-half  day  each  week  in 
observation  in  the  kindergarten;  one-half  day  each  week  in  conference 
with  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 
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COURSE  OPEN  TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


SPECIAL  ONE-YEAR  COURSE  OPEN  TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
WHO  WISH  TO  PREPARE  FOR  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

I.    Requirements  for  Admission. — [(a.)    The  college  must  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
(b.)    The  candidate  must  pass  the  admission  examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

II.    Curriculum. —  (a.)    One  semester  devoted  to  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  the  schools. 
The  students  spend  three  months  with  selected  training  teachers,  and 
two  months  in  charge  of  a  class. 
(b.)    One  semester  devoted  to  instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  as 


follows : 

Principles  and  History  of  Education   2  hours  a  week. 

Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene   2  hours  a  week. 

Penmanship   lhour  a  week. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education   1  hour  a  week. 

Methods  of  Teaching  English   5  hours  a  week. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics   5  hours  a  week. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Either  History  or  Geog- 
raphy   5  hours  a  week. 


III.  Certificate. — -The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  here  outlined 
will  entitle  the  graduate  to  the  "  Certificate  of  Qualification  IX,  Ele- 
mentary School,  Special,"  which  makes  the  holder  eligible  for  service 
as  assistant  in  day  elementary  schools  (Grades  I-VI,  inclusive)  or  as 
assistant  or  first  assistant  in  kindergartens,  according  to  the  course 
pursued  at  The  Teachers  College. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  The  Teachers  College,  courses  for 
teachers  are  given  in  the  late  afternoons,  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings during  the  school  year.  There  is  also  a  summer  session  at  which  courses  are 
offered  for  teachers  in  the  service.  Information  concerning  these  may  be  obtained 
from  separate  pamphlets  published  describing  these  courses. 


ASSEMBLY. 


At  the  close  of  the  noon  recess  each  day  all  the  students  gather  in  the  hall 
for  a  brief  assembly  exercise,  which  consists  of  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  the 
Bible  by  the  principal  and  singing  by  the  school. 

On  one  day  each  week  the  hour  following  this  assembly  exercise  is  devoted  to  a 
general  school  meeting  at  which  prominent  speakers  address  the  students  on 
matters  of  professional  interest. 
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STUDENT  CLUBS  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

\  

The  student  life  of  the  College  is  enriched  by  various  clubs  and  societies, 
which  aim  not  only  to  provide  recreation  but  also  to  develop  character  through 
purposeful  activity.  In  addition  to  the  regular  organization  of  each  class,  a 
committee  of  twenty-six  students,  one  elected  by  each  section,  acts  as  a  con- 
sulting and  co-operating  body  with  the  Adviser  of  Women  in  matters  of  student 
interest.  The  following  clubs  are  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  College 
Administration  and  assisted  by  faculty  advisers. 

THE  ART  CLUB. 
The  Art  Club  offers  to  students  an  opportunity  to  do  creative  work  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  Instruction  is  given  in  oil  painting,  pencil  and  pen  drawing, 
modeling,  carving,  embroidery,  basketry,  the  decoration  of  parchment  shades, 
and  china  painting.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  visits  to  studios  and  galleries. 
Although  no  one  attempts  every  activity,  the  students  gain  mutual  benefit  by 
the  observation  of  processes  and  completed  products. 

THE  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 
The  Athletic  Club,  which  meets  once  a  week,  is  composed  of  all  students, 
physically  fit,  who  are  interested  in  basket-ball,  baseball,  captain-ball,  or  tennis. 
The  teachers  of  physical  education  act  as  club  advisers  and  coaches.  The  club 
holds  frequent  inter-class  competitions,  and  arranges  a  mid-year  game-meet  and 
a  yearly  demonstration  of  physical  education  in  which  the  entire  College  takes 
part. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Glee  Club  is  a  selected  chorus  chosen  from  the  entire  College.  It  offers 
to  the  prospective  teacher  an  opportunity  not  only  for  choral  practice,  but  also 
for  the  observation  of  the  conducting  of  a  musical  organization.  The  club  aims 
to  serve  the  College  by  improving  the  musical  taste  and  ability  of  its  members. 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 
The  Dramatic  Club  aims  to  develop  the  dramatic  talent  latent  among  the 
students,  to  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  drama,  and  to  give  practical 
experience  in  the  presentation  of  plays.    At  the  close  of  each  year  the  Dramatic 
and  Glee  Clubs  unite  in  presenting  an  operetta. 

THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 
The  Classical  Club,  organized  by  the  students  of  the  Latin  Department  to 
increase  interest  in  the  Classics,  supplements  the  work  of  the  class-room  by 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  special  topics,  for  lectures,  and  for 
plays.  The  membership  is  not  limited  to  those  students  who  are  taking  Latin> 
but  is  open  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  constitution  provides 
also  for  graduate  membership,  so  that  as  time  goes  on  the  club  may  be  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  students  of  the  College  and  experienced  teachers  of  the 
Classics. 
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CERCLE  FRANC AIS. 
The  Cercle  Francais  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  their  first 
year  of  college  French,  and  is  intended  to  afford  opportunities  for  conversing 
in  French  and  for  organizing  French  lectures  and  dramatics. 

CLUB  ESPAftOL. 
El  Club  Espafiol,  open  to  all  students  of  Spanish,  offers  opportunity  for 
conversation  and  recreational  work  in  Spanish.    Its  activities  include  music, 
games,  dramatics,  and  addresses  by  invited  speakers. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 
The  most  recently  organized  Club  is  the  Science  Club,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  increase  among  its  members  the  appreciation  of  science,  and  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  are  striving  to  open  the  field  of  science  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 
The  members  of  the  Club  are  interested  in  developing  individual  and  group 
projects:  for  example,  the  making  of  botanical  and  zoological  collections  and 
the  presentation  of  scientific  demonstrations. 

THE  WELFARE  CLUB. 
The  Welfare  Club  is  a  practical  development  of  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
motto  of  the  College,  "Education  for  Service."  Its  aim  is  to  help  the  students 
to  realize  and  fulfill  the  broad  human  obligation  of  helping  others.  The  member- 
ship is  open  to  all  students  and  all  members  of  the  faculty.  The  activities  of 
the  Club  are  many  and  varied.  The  members  provide  assistance  for  needy 
children,  aid  at  mothers'  meetings  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  help  for  teachers 
in  caring  for  classes  during  outings,  field  trips,  and  visits  to  museums.  They 
also  conduct  recreational  work  in  the  hospitals,  and  serve  in  the  settlement 
houses  and  school  centers.  At  Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  the  Club  pro- 
vides food  and  other  necessaries  for  needy  families.  In  brief,  the  Welfare  Club 
tries  to  help  wherever  help  is  needed. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  The  Teachers  College  offers  opportunity  for  the  research 
and  supplementary  reading  required  in  the  various  courses.  The  nucleus  of 
the  library  consisted  of  the  educational  library  of  John  D.  Philbrick,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  library  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
and  was  given  by  her  to  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Later,  gifts  of  money 
obtained  through  the  generous  efforts  of  Miss  Amy  Morris  Homans,  a  gift  of 
books  from  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  deposit  of  books 
from  the  New  England  History  Teachers  Association  provided  valuable  additions. 

There  is  a  growing  collection  of  standard  works  of  literature,  which  is  sup- 
plemented by  periodicals,  reports,  and  reference  books.  Arranged  upon  open 
shelves,  the  books  are  easily  accessible  to  the  students,  and  with  certain  restric- 
tions may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 
A  modern,  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  locker  rooms  and  shower- 
baths,  offers  ample  opportunity  for  physical  training  and  exercise.    A  short 
distance  from  the  College  are  an  athletic  field  and  tennis  courts  open  to  the 
students  for  games  and  outdoor  sports. 
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In  School  Committee,  July  6,  1925. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  revision  of  the  Course 
of  Study  in  Clerical  Practice  for  Grade  IX  is  hereby 
adopted,  and  that  two  thousand  (2,000)  copies  be  printed 
as  a  school  document. 

Ellen  M.  Cronin, 

Secretary. 


COUNCIL  ON  CLERICAL  PRACTICE  FOR  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS    AS  REORGANIZED 
DECEMBER  17,  1925.  . 


William  L.  Anderson,  Cha 
Ellen  M.  Ford,  Secretary 

Representing  the  high 

Thomas  A.  Scanlon 
Ralph  C.  Benedict 
Frank  E.  Lakey 
Elizabeth  J.  Fitzgerald 
Daniel  Foley  . 
C.  Ross  Appler 
Arthur  F.  O'Malley 
Warren  W.  Petrie 
Edward  J.  McCarthy 
Chester  M.  Grover 
John  E.  J.  Kelley  . 

Representing  the  intermediate 
Katharine  P.  Kelley  . 
Lillian  H.  Kenney. 
Elizabeth  Hiscock  .... 
Julia  S.  Dolan  .... 
Julia  M.  Fitzpatrick 
Ellen  G.  McTernan 
Minnie  G.  Feely  .... 
Edward  J.  Carroll 
James  P.  Collins  .... 
Matilda  J.  Graumann  . 
Anna  M.  Muldoon 


irman  .    Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 
.    Theodore  Roosevelt  School. 

schools: 

Brighton  High  School. 
Charlestown  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 
South  Boston  High  School. 

schools : 
Bigelow  School. 
Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 
Lewis  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Norcross  School. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 
Washington  School. 
Washington  Allston  School. 
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COURSE   OF    STUDY    IN    PENMANSHIP  AS 
RELATED  TO  CLERICAL  PRACTICE. 


GENERAL  AIM  OF  COURSE. 
To  continue  and  promote  the  muscular  movement 
writing  ability  established  in  preceding  grades  and  to 
develop  a  fineness  of  control  in  letter  and  figure  formation 
adaptable  to  all  business  requirements. 

MATERIALS. 
The  High  School  Edition  of  the  Palmer  Method  of 
Business  Writing  is  the  authorized  text-book.  For  uniform 
development  and  highest  success  in  this  subject  it  is 
essential  that  the  letter  forms,  counts  and  instructions  of 
this  text-book  be  adhered  to  without  variation  or  the 
introduction  of  innovations.  White  paper,  size  8  inches  by 
10  inches,  f-inch  ruling  and  J-inch  ruling,  f-inch  ruling  for 
Drills  1  through  111,  J-inch  ruling  for  Drills  112  through 
remainder  of  book.  Standard  penholders  supplied  by 
the  School  Department.    No.  7  School  Committee  pen. 

LESSON  PRESENTATION. 
In  order  to  insure  the  giving  of  actual  teaching  lessons, 
instruction  in  penmanship  should  include  the  following 
procedure  during  every  penmanship  period. 

(a)  Presentation  of  instruction  by  teacher  at  the 
blackboard  to  demonstrate  the  salient  features,  count, 
rhythm,  and  tendency  to  error  relative  to  the  letter, 
word  or  figure  contained  in  the  day's  lesson. 

(b)  Demonstration  before  class  by  teacher  with 
pen  and  paper  to  show  the  actual  writing  process  of 
the  lesson,  with  correct  rhythm,  count  and  speed. 

(c)  Attempt  by  the  class  with  dry  pens,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher's  count,  to  perform  with 
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correct  movement,  speed  and  rhythm,  the  letter  or 
word  of  the  day's  lesson. 

(d)  Practice  of  the  drill  work  by  the  class,  using 
ink,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher's  count  and 
suggestion,  with  the  aim  of  mastering  through  the 
use  of  correct  movement,  speed  and  rhythm,  and 
desired  control  of  formation. 

(e.)  Judgment  by  pupils  of  work  which  they  have 
done,  first,  by  comparison  of  the  standard  in  the  text- 
book with  their  own  product  on  paper,  and,  second, 
by  recitations  in  which  they  state  their  degree  of  suc- 
cess, their  failures  and  their  need  of  improvement. 

APPLIED  WRITING. 
At  least  once  a  week,  a  part  of  the  penmanship  period 
should  be  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice  in  applied 
writing.  During  such  instruction,  the  attention  of  the 
students  should  be  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  same  pos- 
ture, condition  and  management  of  materials  carried  out 
in  the  Clerical  Practice  lesson  must  be  used  during  all 
writing  performances  in  all  subjects,  if  lasting  skill  in  hand- 
writing is  to  be  developed.  The  various  forms  of  applied 
written  work  should  be  given,  i.  e.,  a  short  dictated  lan- 
guage lesson,  a  short  mathematics  lesson,  a  short  spelling 
lesson,  the  several  forms  of  bookkeeping  or  clerical  pro- 
cedure such  as  the  making  out  of  checks,  bills,  monthly 
statements,  a  page  of  bookkeeping,  etc.  These  should 
be  done  always  with  the  attention  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  done,  followed  by  a  critical  consideration 
on  the  part  of  each  pupil  of  the  writing  product  shown  in 
his  work  when  finished.  By  this  procedure,  the  pupils 
develop  increased  skill  and  control  in  handwriting,  both 
in  formal  and  all  applied  written  work. 

JUDGMENT  OF  WORK. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  criticism  which  should  be 
used  by  teachers  and  students  in  judging  and  criticising 
the  writing  product,  both  in  formal  and  applied  writing. 
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(a.)  Caliber  of  line. —  The  line  of  writing  should 
be  swift  and  clear  cut,  with  an  absence  of  shades  and 
tremulousness. 

(6.)  Slant. —  Slant  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  written  page. 

(c.)  Letter  features. —  The  salient  features  of  each 
letter  should  appear  throughout  all  written  work. 

(d.)  Correct  comparative  heights  of  letters. —  Because 
legibility  depends  very  largely  on  correct  comparative 
heights  of  letters,  all  written  work  should  show  atten- 
tion to  this  essential  feature  of  good  writing. 

(e.)  Spacing. —  Correct  spacing  between  letters, 
words,  sentences,  should  be  carried  out  throughout 
all  written  matter  in  order  to  insure  ease  and  speed 
in  the  reading  of  it. 

For  successful  development  of  handwriting  skill  in  Cler- 
ical Practice  classes,  it  is  essential  that  the  presentation  of 
instruction,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  be 
carried  out,  that  definite  association  of  formal  writing 
ability  with  applied  writing  be  made,  and  that  the  student 
be  trained  in  the  habit  of  constant  and  intelligent  criticism 
of  his  own  work.  Fineness  of  control  in  letter  and  figure 
formation  can  be  accomplished  only  after  pupils  have 
acquired  an  ability  to  write  automatically  and  well  with 
muscular  movement.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the  work  be  made  only  after 
pupils  have  acquired  an  intelligent  understanding  of  and 
the  ability  to  perform  well-controlled  muscular  movement 
writing  at  commercial  speed. 
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COURSE    OF  STUDY    IN   ARITHMETIC  AS 
RELATED  TO  CLERICAL  PRACTICE. 


f 

AIMS. 

To  make  real  the  idea  of  number  relationships  as  ex- 
pressed in  figures. 

To  give  facility  in  fundamental  processes. 

To  make  familiar  the  computations  common  to  all 
business  activities. 

To  promote  the  habit  of  estimating  answers  and  of 
checking  results. 

To  give  practice  in  presenting  numerical  facts  in  accord- 
ance with  business  customs. 

To  familiarize  the  reading  and  use  of  graphs  and  scales. 

To  train  in  the  construction  and  application  of  simple 
formulas. 

CONTENT. 

As  ninth  grade  arithmetic  is  not  a  course  by  itself  but 
one  element  among  the  three  that  go  to  make  up  Clerical 
Practice,  selection  of  material  must  be  carefully  done.  All 
topics  not  generally  accepted  as  fundamental  must  be 
eliminated.  Problem  work  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  most  problems  presented  will  be  of 
certain  types,  as  of  Interest,  Percentage,  and  Discount. 
Little  material  that  is  new  to  the  pupil  can  be  introduced  ; 
but  topics  that  were  presented  in  the  grades  must  be 
reviewed  with  the  purpose  of  confirming  their  use  by 
the  pupil  with  greater  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence. 

Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the  following  topics 
before  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  and  should  have  had 
sufficient  drill  to  give  them  readiness  in  determining  the 
proper  method  of  solving  problems,  together  with  facility 
in  operation: 
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TOPICS. 

(a.)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion of  whole  numbers,  mixed  numbers,  and 
fractions. 

(b.)    Finding  time  between  dates. 

(c.)    Interest  —  exact  method  and  bankers'  method. 

(cL)  Percentage. 

(e.)    Trade  discount. 

(/.)    Profit  and  loss. 

(g.)  Commission. 

(h.)    Aliquot  parts. 

(1)  Billing. 

(j.)     Denominate  numbers. 
(k.)    Decimal  fractions. 


OUTLINE. 
Addition  of  Integers. 
Use  drill  charts. 

Drill  especially  on  the  forty-five  combination  of  two 
numbers,  each  of  which  is  less  than  10. 

In  longer  columns,  check  results  by  adding  in  reverse 
order;  also  by  casting  out  nines. 

Add  columns  by  combining  numbers  in  groups  of  two. 

Check  answers  to  columns  of  more  than  one  digit 
numbers  by  recording  separately  the  total  of  each  column. 

Horizontal  addition  should  be  practiced  but  not  long  at  a 
time,  as  the  necessity  for  identifying  tens,  units,  and 
hundreds  as  well  as  adding  is  fatiguing. 

Reading  and  Writing  Figures. 

For  horizontal  addition,  pupils  should  arrange  examples 
on  cross  and  down  ruled  paper.    The  grand  total  is  a  check. 

Teach  pupils  to  rule  paper  for  such  examples.  Empha- 
size correct  use  of  single  and  double  lines  for  captions  and 
for  footings. 

Teach  correct  placing  of  ruler  when  ink  is  used. 
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Pupils  should  be  asked  to  read  figures  aloud,  using  such 
names  as  the  telephone  company  uses;  e.  g.,  1706  is  read, 
one  seven  oh  six. 

Pupils  occasionally  should  take  figures  from  dictation. 
When  figures  are  read  for  placement  in  columns,  1706 
should  be  read  seventeen  hundred  six,  not  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  six. 

Require  rigidly  that  tens  be  placed  under  tens,  units 
under  units,  decimal  points  under  each  other,  etc.  This  is 
difficult  to  get  on  unruled  paper. 

When  ruled  columns  are  provided,  have  pupils  mentally 
estimate  the  space  allotted  to  each  digit  before  the  first 
figure  is  entered  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

Always  write  on  the  line. 

The  space  in  an  inch  will  accommodate  seven  figures. 

Subtraction  of  Integers. 

Use  drill  charts  for  numbers  of  one  digit  each. 

With  larger  numbers  always  check  results.  Difference 
plus  subtrahend  equals  minuend. 

Teach  Austrian  method  of  subtraction. 

Practice  by  problems  in  making  change;  also  by  prob- 
lems in  supplying  the  missing  figure  in  a  column  whose  total 
is  known. 

Multiplication  and  Division  of  Integers  and 

Decimals. 

Short  Methods. 

Use  aliquot  parts. 

112131  2  3  41  51357  oil  fUp  1  fifh*  1  1 
2)   3)   3)  4>   4>  T>  3">  Tj  T>  F>  Z>   87   8)   8>  8)  <*AA  tAAe  x  x^ 
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inr  TZi  "sir- 
Divide  by  10,100,  1,000,  etc.,  by  moving  decimal  point. 

Divide  by  aliquot  parts. 

Practice  correct  placing  of  decimal  point  in  long  division. 

Since  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  a  product  is  the 
sum  of  decimal  places  in  the  factors,  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  a  quotient  is  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  in  the  dividend  and  divisor. 
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Approximate  results. 

Explain  " required  degree  of  accuracy." 

While  the  required  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
answer  to  any  problem  may  be  arbitrarily  announced  in 
advance  by  the  teacher,  her  choice  should  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  material  in  which  the  problem  deals. 
Land,  for  instance,  is  not  measured  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
such  as  thousandths  of  inches,  but  measurements  made  in 
the  microscopic  field  call  for  many  decimal  places  of 
millimeters. 

Follow  these  directions:  Carry  out  the  division  until  a 
quotient  is  obtained  having  one  more  digit  than  the  number 
of  places  desired.  Strike  off  this  last  digit  if  it  is  less  in 
value  than  five:  If  it  is  five  or  larger  than  five,  strike  it  off 
and  increase  the  preceding  digit  by  one. 

Be  careful  in  stating  required  number  of  places  to  be 
obtained  to  distinguish  " decimal  places"  from  " decimal 
places  of  per  cent." 

Test  of  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9. 

Percentage. 

Review  all  three  cases.  Be  sure  that  pupils  can  identify 
in  any  problem  the  base,  rate,  and  percentage.  Use 
formulae  and  equation  in  reviewing  this  subject.  Follow 
habitually  the  use  of  the  word  "of"  after  " percent"  to 
indicate  the  base. 

BXR  =  P 

The  indirect  cases  may  be  stated  in  direct  form  by  using 
the  equations. 

6  is  15%  of  what  number? 
6  =  or  6  =  .15N. 

6  4-  .15  =  40. 

In  presenting  examples  relieve  pupils  of  the  unprofitable 
work  of  copying  figures  from  board  or  book  by  furnishing 
them  with  printed  sheets. 

Give  abundant  drill  on  translation  of  per  cents  into 
decimals  and  common  fractions. 
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If  the  per  cent  sign  is  to  be  removed,  move  the  decimal 
point  two  places  to  the  left.  If  the  per  cent  sign  is  to  be 
added,  move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right. 

Restrict  the  use  of  common  fractions  to  those  which 
present  commonly  used  aliquot  parts.  In  other  cases  use 
decimals. 

Interest. 

Examples: 

A.  Finding  time  between  dates. 

B.  Dividing  time  into  aliquot  parts  of  sixty  days  and 

six  days. 

C.  Relation  of  other  rates  of  interest  to  6%. 

D.  Method  of  finding  interest. 

E.  Types  of  interest  exercises. 

(1)  Finding  interest  for  days  at  6%. 

(2)  Finding  interest  for  days  at  other  rates. 

(3)  Finding  interest  for  days  and  months. 

(4)  Finding  interest  between  dates. 

(5)  Finding  amount. 

A.  Finding  time  between  dates. 

(1)  Based  on  360  day  year. 

(2)  Based  on  exact  number  of  days  between  two 

dates. 

(3)  Methods: 

(a)  Compound  time. 

(b)  Bankers'  time. 

(c)  Exact  time. 

In  computing  interest,  bankers  in  Boston  reckon  the 
exact  number  of  days  between  two  dates. 

B.  Dividing  time  into  aliquot  parts  sixty  days  and  six 

days. 

(1)  Base  sixty  days:  40,  30,  20,  15,  12,  10,  5. 

(2)  Base  six  days:  4,  3,  2,  1. 

(3)  Watch   for   opportunities   to  interchange 

dollars  and  days. 

(4)  Teach  pupils  to  estimate  results,  and  test 

results  by  their  approximations. 
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C.  Relation  of  other  rates  of  interest  to  6%.  As  a 
general  rule,  find  the  interest  at  any  rate,  di- 
vide the  interest  at  6%  by  six  and  multiply 
by  the  given  rate.  The  following  rates  are 
found  more  easily: 


3% 

=  6% 

2 

4% 

=  6% 

i 

3 

of  6% 

4J% 

=  6% 

1 

1 

of  6% 

5% 

=  6% 

1 
6 

of  6% 

5h% 

=  6% 

  „1 

,  of  6% 

7% 

=  6% 

+  1 

of  6% 

D.    Method  of  Finding  Interest. 
Bankers'  Method. 
The  basic  rate  is  6%. 

The  basic  time  elements  are  sixty  days  and  six 
days.  Since  the  interest  at  6%  of  any 
principal  for  sixty  days  is  .01  of  itself,  and 
for  six  days  is  .001  of  itself,  interest  for  any 
given  time  can  be  reckoned  by  dividing  said 
time  into  aliquot  parts  of  sixty  days  and  six 
days  and  taking  such  parts  of  the  interest 
of  sixty  days  and  six  days. 

Trade  Discoun  r. 

Define: 

Time  discounts. 

'Trade  discounts. 

Discount  series. 
Find  a  single  discount  equal  to  a  discount  series. 
Explain  use  of  discount  sheets  to  accompany  catalogs  of 

]> rices  issued  to  dealers. 

Profit  and  Loss. 
The  proper  method  of  figuring  profits  causes  considerable 
controversy  among  retailers,  wholesalers  and  accountants- 
Whether  the  profit  is  based  on  100%  cost  or  100%  selling 
price,  the  same  basis  of  figuring  profits  must  be  used 
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throughout  the  work.  When  it  is  desired  to  find  the  per 
cent  of  gain,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  that  gain  is  to 
be  figured  at  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  invoice,  or  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Therefore,  finding  the  per 
cent  of  gain  or  loss  on  the  selling  price,  rather  than  on  t  he 
cost,  should  be  explained  to  the  pupils  as  being  peculiar 
to  certain  business  conditions  at  the  present  time.  They 
should  understand  that  the  gain  or  loss  is  always  to  be 
found  on  the  cost  as  100%,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  problem  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  selling  price 
as  the  base  or  100%. 

Identify  the  terms  cost,  rate,  profit. 
Cf.  with  base,  rate,  percentage. 

Distinguish  Gross  Profit  on  Sales  from  Net  Profit  in  a 
business  where  expenses  are  known. 

Give  examples  to  find: 
Gain  or  loss. 
Gain  or  loss  per  cent. 
Cost. 

Selling  price. 

The  relation  between  factors  may  be  expressed  by  the 
use  of  formulae,  e.  g. 

Cost  +  profit  +  expenses  =  selling  price. 
C  +  p  +  E  =  S. 

Commission. 

Define  gross  sales,  commission,  rate  of  commission,  net 
proceeds. 

Cf.  with  base,  rate,  percentage.  Do  not  teach  the  in- 
direct cases  of  commission. 

Find  the  commission,  the  selling  price  and  rate  being 
given. 

Graphs. 

Review  line,  bar,  and  circular  graphs. 
Draw  to  scale  areas  in  vicinity  easily  measurable,  such  as 
desk  tops,  blackboards,  etc. 
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Determine  the  scale  by 
(a)    Size  of  paper. 

(6)    The  largest  dimension  to  be  shown, 
(c)    Necessity  for  showing  fractional  parts. 
Cross-hatching  may  be  used  on  bar  graphs  to  show 
different  parts  of  a  total. 

Use  co-ordinate  paper  for  drawing  graphs  with  two 
axes. 

Units  of  time  are  represented  vertically. 

Units  of  quantity  are  represented  horizontally. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING 
AS  RELATED  TO  CLERICAL  PRACTICE. 


In  addition  to  drill  in  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic,  there 
should  be  a  study  of  such  vocational  opportunities  as  are 
offered  in  the  business  world,  together  with  a  survey  of  the 
services  rendered  by  commercial  and  quasi-public  organi- 
zations. The  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  interme- 
diate schools  is  not  met  by  devotion  to  drill  exercises  alone, 
no  matter  how  necessary  they  may  be.  It  is  assumed  that 
such  schools  will  make  possible  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  to  the  end  that  ambition 
and  vocational  choices  may  be  directed  by  intelligence 
founded  upon  experience  and  information.  The  text 
books  available  supply  an  understanding  of  the  common 
principles  on  which  various  commercial  services  are  based, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  material  for  training  in  the 
processes  by  which  those  principles  are  realized.  The 
activities  presented  are  those  which  touch  the  life  of  the 
average  citizen,  man,  woman,  or  child;  their  study  should 
bring  immediate  satisfaction  of  children's  inquiries.  Activ- 
ities wThich  have  an  educational  background  suitable  to 
the  ninth  grade,  and  which  fulfil  these  requirements,  are 
listed  below: 

Services  rendered  by: 

Public  carriers. 

Telephone  companies. 

Telegraph  companies. 

Banks. 

Post  offices. 

Express  companies. 

Stores. 
Methods  involved : 

Filing. 

Recording. 
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Using  business  forms. 

Taking  care  of  money. 

Shipping. 

Traveling. 

Buying. 

Selling. 

Getting  positions. 

Winning  success. 
Clerical  processes  involved: 

Filing. 

Recording. 

Cashiering. 

Caring  for  stock. 

Ordering  goods. 

Receiving  goods. 

Messenger  service. 

Information  service. 

Time  keeping. 

Account  keeping. 
With  the  adoption  of  these  three  subjects  proposed  for 
the  ninth  grade,  namely,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  and 
Business  Training,  there  will  be  supplied  those  elements 
of  drill,  information,  and  applied  skill  at  which  the  course 
in  Clerical  Practice  aims. 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 


OUTLINE. 

I.    Entering  the  Business  World. 

A.  Minimum  age  laws. 

B.  Educational  demands. 

C.  Preparation  for  a  vocation. 

D.  Selection  of  a  vocation. 

1.    Locating  openings. 

E.  Present  vs.  future  returns. 

F.  How  to  apply  for  a  position. 

1.  In  person. 

2.  By  letter  of  application. 

G.  Dependence  vs.  Independence. 

1.    Securing  capital  by  saving. 

H.  Value  of  recommendations. 

I.  Business  ethics. 

J.    Personal  qualities. 

1.  Manners  and  appearance. 

2.  Character  and  habits. 

3.  Ambition  and  aptitudes. 
II.    Kinds  of  Businesses. 

A.  Extractive  industries. 

B.  Manufacturing. 

C.  Trading. 

D.  Financial. 

E.  Transportation. 

F.  Public  utilities. 

III.    Activities  in  a  Trading  Concern. 

A.  Departmental  organization. 

1.  Merchandise  division. 

2.  Store  Service  division. 

3.  Advertising  division. 

4.  Financial  division. 

B.  Organization  charts. 

C.  The  Receiving  clerk. 

1.  Qualities  demanded  in  this  work. 

2.  Methods  of  receiving  goods. 

3.  Express  numbers. 

4.  Shippers'  and  receivers'  marks. 

5.  Verifying  invoices. 

6.  Bills  of  lading. 

7.  Recording  goods  received. 
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The  Stock  Clerk. 

1.  Inventorying. 

2.  Keys  for  price  marking. 

3.  Minimum  stock  records. 

4.  Requisitions. 

5.  Recording  on  stock  cards. 
The  Shipping  Clerk. 

1.  Identification  of  sales  persons. 

2.  Carbon  copies  of  order. 

3.  Assembling. 

4.  Crating  and  stenciling. 

5.  Recording  shipments. 

6.  Routing. 

7.  Tracing. 
The  Salesperson. 

1.  Relations  with  customers. 

2.  Care  of  stock. 

3.  Kinds  of  sales. 

4.  Discounts. 

5.  Recording  on  sales  slips. 
The  Office  Assistant. 

1.  The  Cashier. 

(a.)    Making  change  in  cash  sales. 

(6.)    Counting  and  wrapping  coin. 

(c.)    Giving  receipts. 

(d.)    Making  daily  reports. 

(e.)    Cash  registers. 

2.  The  Bookkeeper. 

(a.)    Forms  of  record  books. 
(6.)    The  cash  book, 
(c.)    Inventory  records. 
(d.)    Business  papers. 

3.  The  Messenger. 

(a.)  Duties. 

(b.)  Opportunities. 

(c.)  Records. 

4.  The  Timekeeper. 

(a.)    Time  clocks. 
(6.)    Daily  time  records, 
(c.)    Weekly  time  sheets. 
(d.)    Wage  systems. 

5.  The  Payroll  Clerk. 

(a.)  Responsibilities. 
(6.)    Change  memorandum, 
(c.)    Methods  of  payment. 
(d.)    Mechanical  aids. 

6.  The  File  Clerk. 

(a.)    Necessity  for  filing. 
(6.)    Rules  for  alphabetizing. 
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(c.)    Filing  equipment. 

Flat  filing. 

Vertical  filing. 
(d.)    Types  of  papers  commonly  filed. 
7.    The  Mail  Clerk. 

(a.)    Handling  incoming  mail. 

Opening  and  sorting. 

Dating  and  distributing. 

Under  separate  cover. 
(6.)    Outgoing  mail. 

Collection  and  preparation. 

Classification  and  rates. 

Telephone  Service. 

A.  History  of  the  telephone  instrument. 

B.  Significance  of  telephone  service. 

C.  Duties  of  telephone  operators. 

D.  Kinds  of  calls. 

1.  Local. 

2.  Long  distance. 

E.  Method  of  payment. 

1.  Coin  boxes. 

2.  Monthly  bills. 

3.  Free  service. 


Kinds 

of  telephones. 

1. 

Desk. 

2. 

Wall. 

3. 

Extension. 

4. 

Private  exchanges 

5. 

Dial  system. 

G.  Kinds  of  service. 

1.  Party  lines. 

2.  Single  lines. 

3.  Limited  areas. 

H.  The  Telephone  Book. 

I.  How  to  talk  by  telephone. 

1.  The  voice. 

2.  The  position. 

3.  Memorandum  pad. 

4.  Technique. 
Telegraph  Service. 

A.  History  of  the  telegraph. 

B.  Sending  a  telegram. 

1.  Writing  the  message. 

2.  The  contract. 

C.  Kinds  of  messages. 

1.  Day  letters. 

2.  Fast  day  telegram. 

3.  Night  letter. 

4.  Night  telegram. 

5.  Sending  money  by  telegram. 
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VI.    Banking  Connections. 

A.  Kinds. 

1.  Commercial  banks. 

2.  Savings  banks. 

3.  Trust  companies. 

B.  Commercial  banks. 

1.  Services  to  the  public. 

2.  Importance  of  credit. 


Q 
o. 

(ct.)  Checking. 

(b.)  Special. 

4. 

Opening  an  account 

(a.)  References. 

(6.)    Signature  cards. 

(c.)  Procedure. 

(d. )    Deposit  tickets. 

5. 

Checks. 

(a.)    Use  as  substitute  for  cash 

(6.)    How  to  write. 

(c.)    Kinds  of  indorsements. 

(d.)    Certified  checks. 

(e.)    Balancing  a  check  book. 

if.)    Care  of  canceled  checks. 

6. 

Loans. 

7.    Financial  information. 

C.  Savings  banks. 

1.  Importance  of  saving. 

2.  Increase  of  money  at  compound  interest. 

3.  The  bank  book. 

4.  Investments  by  the  bank. 

(a.)    Legal  restrictions. 

D.  Trust  companies. 

1.  Functions  similar  to  commercial  banks. 

2.  Administering  estates. 

3.  Trusteeship. 

4.  Safety  deposit  boxes. 

VII.    Public  and  Common  Carriers. 
A  .    Passenger  service. 

1.  The  Information  Bureau. 

2.  Time-tables. 

3.  The  ticket  office. 

(a.)    Kinds  of  tickets. 
(b.)    Making  reservations. 

4.  Kinds  of  cars. 

(a.)  Coaches. 

(b.)  Chair  cars, 

(c.)  Sleeping  cars, 

(c/.)  Dining  cars. 
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5.  Baggage. 

(a.)    Liability  for  loss. 
(6.)  Insurance. 

6.  The  parcel  room. 

7.  Planning  a  trip. 

B.  Express  service. 

1.  Compare  with  parcel  post. 

(a.)  Advantages. 
(6.)  Disadvantages. 

2.  Packing  articles  for  shipment. 

3.  Shipping  receipts. 

4.  Method  of  payment. 

(a.)  Prepayment. 

(6.)    "Charges  collect." 

(c.)    C.  O.  D.  packages. 

C.  Freight  service. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  service. 

2.  Freight  receipts. 

(a.)    Three  copies. 

3.  Duties  of  the  consignee. 

4.  Claims  for  damages. 
VIII.    Office  Equipment. 

A.  Files. 

1.  Flat  filing  systems. 

(a.)    Box  file. 
(b.)    Drawer  files, 
(c.)    Shannon  files. 

2.  Vertical  files. 

(«.)  Guides. 
(6.)  Folders, 
(c.)    Out  cards. 
id.)  Tabs. 
3.    Transfer  cases. 

B.  Reference  books. 

1.  Telephone  directory. 

(a.)    Classified  lists. 

2.  City  directories. 

(a.)    Variety  of  information. 

3.  Financial  reports. 

4.  Census  reports. 

5.  Almanacs. 

6.  Atlases. 

7.  Dictionaries. 

8.  Postal  guides. 

9.  Who's  who  in  America. 

C.  Machines. 

1.  Computing  machines. 

2.  Duplicating  machines. 

3.  Machines  used  for  handling  mail. 

4.  Time  stamps  and  recorders. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT. 


UNTIL  CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 

Minutes 
(approximately) 


2  periods  Penmanship  80 

1  period  Business  Training  40 

2  periods  Arithmetic  80 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  VACATION. 

2  periods  Penmanship   80 

1  period  Arithmetic   40 

2  periods  Business  Training   80 

UNTIL  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

1  period  Penmanship  

1  period  Arithmetic  

3  periods  Business  Training  120 


[2,000-3-16-1926.] 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


REAPPOINTMENTS  Of  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1926 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OE  TEACHERS  AM) 
MEMBERS  OE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  June  21,  1926. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  264  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1926-27,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  section  293  of  the  Regu- 
lations. The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report  received 
from  each  head  master  as  of  October  1,  1925. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  and  one  teacher 
for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades.  The  ap- 
pointment of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school 
year  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in  the 
first,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  thirty-five  pupils  in 
Grade  IX,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth.  In  consequence  of  this  difference 
in  the  basis  of  appointment  oi  new  teachers  and  the  re- 
appointments of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  number 
of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are  technical 
rather  than  actual  vacancies, —  that  is,  they  are  vacan- 
cies on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to  VIII. 
inclusive,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grade  IX.  Except 
as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 
In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  there  are  six  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer  may 
be  effected. 

In  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  there  are  three 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regu- 
lations. I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  there  is  one  teacher  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  her  retention;  if  not  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  South  Boston  High  School  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
be  effected. 

In  the  Henry  Grew  District  there  is  one  teacher  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Hancock  District  there  are  three  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I 
recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer  may 
be  effected. 

In  the  Quincy  District  there  are  two  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recom- 
mend that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
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school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Washington  Intermediate  District,  there  are  two 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regu- 
lations. I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

SlJBM  ASTERS. 

In  the  following-named  district  a  submaster  is  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  the  Regulations : 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  are  several  upper  grades.  I 
recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the 
foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1927. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
additional  sub-master  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee. 

Christopher  Gibson. 

Dearborn. 

Eliot. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. — One. 
Frederick  W.  Lincoln. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. —  Two. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
S  her  win. 

Thomas  Gardner. 
Washington. 
Washington  Allston. 

Master's  Assistants. 
In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
master's  assistant  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by 
the  Regulations: 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bennett. 

Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 
Dudley. 

Edward  Everett. 
Eliot. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Harvard-Frothingham. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Jefferson-Comins. 

John  Winthrop. 

Lawrence. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Quincy. 

Sherwin. 

Washington. 

Teachers  Taken  From  Tenure. 
There  is  one  teacher  in  the  service  who  was  once  ap- 
pointed to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee but  who  has  since  been  taken  from  tenure.  This 
teacher  is  now  appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  School  Committee: 

Henry  Grew  District. —  One. 

There  is  one  teacher  in  the  service  who  was  once  ap- 
pointed to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee but  who  has  since  been  taken  from  tenure.  This 
teacher  has  been  reappointed  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1927. 

High  School  of  Commerce. —  One. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1926-27 : 

Blackinton-J ohn  Cheverus. — One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
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Eliot. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Wells.—  One. 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following- 
named  districts  for  the  year  1926-27: 
Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigelow. — One. 

Blackinton-J  ohn  Cheverus.—  Two. 

Bowdoin. —  Four. 

Chapman. —  One. 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dillaway. —  Two. 

Dudley. —  Two. 

Dwight. —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 

Edward  Everett. —  One. 

Eliot. —  Four. 

Emily  A.  Fifield. —  One. 

Everett. —  One. 

Franklin. —  One! 

Hancock. —  Four. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  Three. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

J  efjerson-Comins. —  One. 

John  Marshall. —  Eight, 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Lawrence. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 
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Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Mather.—  Two. 

Norcross. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Prescott. —  One. 

Quincy. —  Three. 

Rice. —  One. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 

Robert  Treat  Paine. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 

Samuel  Adams. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  Twelve. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  Two. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Thomas  Gardner. —  Two. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. — One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 

Wells. —  Six. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 

William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 

William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  classes  in 
the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1926-27: 

Charles  Sumner. —  One. 

Dudley. —  One. 

Dwight. —  One. 

Franklin. —  One. 

Hancock. —  One. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 

John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 

Lowell. —  One. 

Martin. —  One. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Quincy. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Wells.—  Two. 

Open-Air,  Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  as  in  1925-26  and  that  no  action  concern- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the  year  1926- 
27  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  opening  of  schools  in  September, 
when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the  School  Committee 
regarding  the  establishment  of  all  such  classes  on  the 
basis  of  the  registration  at  that  time.  I  recommend  that 
all  open-air,  ungraded  and  special  English  classes  at  pres- 
ent authorized  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  current 
school  year  and  that  such  classes  be  re-established  only 
by  special  order  of  the  School  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the  fol- 
lowing-named district  for  the  year  1926-27: 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. —  Four. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Christopher  Gibson  District. — Master,  Katharine  C.  McDonnell. 
Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District. — Master,  William  T.  Miller. 
Director,  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Marie  A.  Solano. 
Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts.  Margaret  A.  Foran. 
Assistant  Director,  Music,  Daniel  D.  Tierney,  Jr. 
Assistant  Director,  Penmanship,  Katharine  O'Brien. 
Assistant   Directors,  Practice  and  Training,   Elizabeth  V.  Cloney, 

M.  Ursula  Magrath,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney. 
Assistant,  Music,  Mary  A.  Kennedy. 

Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Evelyn 
M.  O 'Bryan. 

School  Nurses,  Hulda  Cederstrom,  Mary  V.  Flynn,  Kathleen  R. 
McCarthy,  Lauretta  M.  Quinn. 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927 . 
Charlestown  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Chester  M.  Grover. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. —  Head  Master,  John  W.  Regan. 
Girls'  High  School. — Head  Master,  John  E.  Denham. 
Memorial  High  School  (Girls). — Head  Master,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson. 
Chapman  District. — Master,  Leroy  K.  Houghton. 
Emerson  Distiict. —  Master,  Sydney  T.  H.  Northcott. 
Everett  District. —  Master,  Flora  E.  Billings. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. —  Master,  George  W.  Gammon. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  District. —  Master,  Helen  J.  Gormley. 
Minot  District. —  Master,  James  F.  Tyrrell. 
Phillips  Brooks  District. —  Master,  Francis  M.  Morrissey. 
Quincy  District. —  Master,  Frederick  A.  Guindon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine  District. —  Master,  Emma  F.  Jenkins. 
Samuel  Adams  District. —  Master,  Raymond  H.  Young. 
Sherwin  District. —  Master.  Samuel  A.  Cragin. 
Director,  Evening  Schools,  Joseph  F.  Gould. 
Director,  Manual  Arts,  C.  Edward  Newell. 
Director,  School  Hygiene,  John  A.  Ceconi,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Directors,  Music,  Joseph  H.  Gildea,  H.  Dana  Strother, 

Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
Associate  Director,  Physical  Education,  Frederick  J.  O'Brien. 
Assistant  Director,  Physical  Education,  James  H.  Crowley. 
Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Anna  M.  Niland. 
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Assistant,  Educational  Research,  Louis  J.  Fish. 
Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  Grace  M.  Stack. 
Assistants,  Music,  Helen  J.  Lynch,  Agnes  F.  McCarthy. 
Supervisors,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Harry  B.  Roche,  Fortunato 
Sordillo. 

Vocational  Assistants,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Ella  L. 

Bresnehen,  Abigail  D.  Steere. 
Vocational  Instructors,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harold 

B.  Foye,  Curtis  Peckham. 
School  Nurses,  Anna  E.  Donovan,  Delia  V.  Egan,  Madeline  V. 

Finnigan,  Madeline  A.  Mahoney,  Rose  A.  Meade,  Anna  M.  Phalan, 

Edith  W.  Sheehan,  Mabel  C.  Sheridan,  Agnes  J.  Trainor. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. — Physical  education  teachers  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  ^HE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  one  time  between 

September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926    737 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com= 
mittee. —  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments.  William  F. 
Linehan,  Marion  H.  Read;  Assistants,  Eva  B.  Ammidown, 

Edith  M.  Gartland.  Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department.  Henry  L.  Gerry;  Junior 
Master,  Francis  O'Meara;  Assistants,  Katharine  E.  Barr, 
Alice  Driscoll.  Francis  W.  Given.  Man'  J.  Quigley    ...  6 

—  36 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior  assist- 
ant assigned  from  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  Department.  Edwin  F.  A.  Benson,  1 
Appointed:  7V>  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters,  Gerard  B.  Cleary.  Robert  B.  Drummey, 
Charles  S.  FitzGerald,  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  R. 
Pennypacker,  John  J.  Quinn.  Francis  J.  Roland.  Thomas  W. 
Sheehan.  C.  Ralph  Taylor  9 

—  35 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Eight  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers. 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .   24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Alice  A.  Brophy    .     .     .     .  .     .  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Margaret  J.  Griffith; 
Assistant,  Ida  Cohen  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Four  junior 
assistants.  However,  one  of  the  junior  assistants  carried  the 
program  of  one  of  the  regular  teachers  absent  on  leave. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers —  Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Com- 
mittee. — Assistant,  Marjorie  Loring;  Co-operative  Instruc- 
tor, Warren  C.  Burnham  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Master,  John  J.  Riley;  Assistants,  Winifred  A.  Dowd, 
Ethel  C.  Lomasney,  Margaret  W.  Lynch,  Evelyn  G.  McNa- 
mara,  Gertrude  E.  Rockwood,  Jane  R.  Woods;  Co-operative 
Instructors,  Percy  A.  Brigham,  Thomas  M.  Dowell,  Alex- 
ander McGilvray,  William  M.  Rogers  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers.  However,  two  of 
the  regular  teachers  were  absent  on  leave  and  their  pro- 
grams were  divided  among  the  teachers. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  regular  teachers     .     .  . 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Harry  C.  Barber; 
Junior  Masters,  John  A.  Dunn,  W'alter  V.  O'Brien;  Assist- 
ants, Dorothy  Stanwood,  Mary  F.  Toland,  Elsie  E.  WThitney, 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Master,  Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick ;  Assistant,  Gladys  E. 
Heyl ;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Matthew  F.  Durgin,  Harrie 
S.  Goodwin,  John  Knight,  John  D.  McLaughlin.  Walter  F. 
Perry;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Con- 
stance Tenney   

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Five  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  48  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  
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Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Joseph  P.  Cady, 
Michael  S.  Donlan.  Wilfred  F.  Kelley,  Frank  E.  Lakey, 
Henry  P.  McLaughlin,  Carleton  E.  Preston;  Co-operative 
Instructor,  Emmett  R.  Smith  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters,  Malcolm  D.  Campbell,  Walter  T.  Durnan, 
Abram  E.  Freeman,  Francis  L.  Ford,  William  L.  Hughes, 
Charles  L.  Mihvard.  Henry  P.  Moore,  William  J.  Ryan, 
Robert  C.  Schimmel,  Joseph  Stanton,  Joseph  M.  Sullivan 
Paul  J.  Thayer;  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts,  Robert  W 
Watts;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Edward  M.  Balfe 
Co-operative  Instructors,  Carl  G.  E.  Engborg,  Harold  P 
Johnson.  Frederick  E.  Rau,  Stewart  J.  Shaw     ....  18 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Five  junior 
assistants  and  four  temporary  teachers. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  60  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Edith  A. 
Mayberry;  Assistants,  Marguerite  Condon,  Julia  A. 
Holteen,  Marion  Renfrew,  Jeanne  F.  Shean,  Marjorie  G. 
Smith;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  Marie 
G.  Gookin,  Florence  M.  Murphy  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  Barlow,  Margaret  A.  Callaghan,  Anna 
J.  Dolan,  Lillian  Holmes,  Ruth  E.  Lane;  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor, Commercial  Branches,  Mary  M.  Gainard;  Industrial 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  M.  Douglas  7 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Six  junior  assist- 
ants. However,  one  of  the  regular  teachers  was  assigned  to 
the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  her  program  was 
divided  among  the  other  teachers. 


40 


60 


53 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Robert  F.  Allen; 
Assistants,  Marion  Chesley,  Hazel  W.  Ruggles;  Co-opera- 
tive Instructor,  John  A.  Fisher  


20 


41 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1027. — 
Junior  Masters,  Lawrence  A.  Howard,  Paul  A.  Saunders; 
Assistants,  Lillian  H.  Austin,  Alice  G.  Carr,  Regina  D. 
Madden,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty,  Anna  E.  Scott  ;  Co-operative 
Instructors,  John  A.  Lane,  Arthur  R.  Nelson  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Six  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers.  However,  one  of 
the  junior  assistants  carried  the  program  of  one  of  the 
regular  teachers  absent  on  leave. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  86  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Albert  F.  Reed; 
Junior  Masters.  John  H.  Card,  Cornelius  G.  Cotter,  Elliott 
P.  Frazier.  Enor  E.  Lundin,  Stephen  V.  White;  Instructor, 
Commercial  Branches.  Charles  A.  A.  Weber  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters.  Carl  H.  Adams.  Lawrence  R,  Atwood. 
William  J.  Carey,  Angus  J.  Chisholm,  Charles  F.  Coveney. 
William  J.  Dooling.  Ralph  G.  Gilbert,  Francis  P.  Glavin. 
Charles  J.  Hamlin,  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  Hollis  D.  Hatch. 
William  J.  Hayes.  Barnaby  M.  Hogan,  Arthur  F.  Leary. 
Albert  I.  Maguire,  Thomas  J.  McCabe,  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Cool.  Bernard  H.  McGrath  George  L.  McKim,  Maurice 
F.  Murphy,  Fridolf  H.  Peterson,  Francis  X.  Renehan, 
William  J.  Roche,  Robert  G.  Simmons,  John  D.  Shore,  John 
H.  Ward.  Elmer  S.  Woodward;  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  John  J.  McCarthy.  John  C.  Ronan  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers  — Entitled  to  76  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Kurt  G.  Busiek.  John  F.  Sheehan ; 
Assistants.  Catherine  E.  Creedan,  Agnes  T.  Dubuc.  May  J. 
Duff,  Ellen  C.  Hoy.  Christina  S.  Little.  Charlotte  W. 
Onthank,  Teresa  A.  Regan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters.  Arthur  G.  Fletcher.  James  P.  Shattuck ; 
Assistants.  Eveline  B.  Cook.  Mary  C.  Harrington.  Ruth  R 
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Kelly,  Mary  M.  Mallard.  Helen  E.  Murphy,  Clarette  L. 
Rogers,  Alice  Sullivan;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  Ellen  G.  Hayden,  Margaret  McDonald;  assist- 
ant Instructor,  Salesmanship,  Margaret  A.  Cronin  . 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Six  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers.  However,  one  of 
the  regular  teachers  was  absent  on  leave  and  her  program 
was  divided  among  the  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  48  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Junior  Masters,  Frederick  L.  Carney,  Thomas  A. 
Donnelly,  Thomas  F.  Galvin,  Thomas  J.  Hoey,  Fred 
Holmes,  James  M.  Nelligan.  Daniel  J.  Shea;  Instructor, 
Commercial  Branches,  George  F.  McCarthy  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1027. — 
Junior  Masters,  Francis  J.  DeCelles,  Joseph  F.  Kelley, 
John  J.  Murray,  Frank  D.  Shea,  Samuel  B.  Trumbull, 
Walter  F.  Walworth;  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts,  Casimir 

F.  Shea  ..."  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  permanent  staff  of  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant.  However,  one  of  the  regular  teachers  was  ab- 
sent on  leave  and  his  program  was  divided  among  the 
teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Mary  W. 
Cauley;  Assistants,  Alice  E.  Babson,  Mary  P.  Barry,  Con- 
stance Billings,  Geraldine  B.  Kennedy,  Josephine  M. 
Minihan  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Master,  Gilbert  W.  Rich;  Assistants,  Grace  N. 
Aznive,  Frances  R.  Bacharach,  Eleanor  Berg,  Florence  P. 
Cooper,  Mary  M.  Giblin,  Helen  L.  P.  Pollycutt,  Dorothea 
N.  Rice,  Frances  I.  Watson;  Industrial  Instructors,  Miriam 
S.  Chapman,  Jessie  Guttentag,  Jessie  M.  Howard,  Myrtle 

G.  Williams;  Home  Nursing  Assistant,  Blanche  WTildes 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  ^the  school  year  1925-26:    Two  junior 
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assistants  and  one  temporarily  assigned  teacher.  However, 
this  temporarily  assigned  teacher  carried  the  program  of  a 
teacher  absent  on  leave. 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sehool  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  John  J.  Doyle;  Assistants,  Olive  A. 
Beveridge,  Ellen  S.  Keegan;  Industrial  Assistant,  Mar- 
guerite S.  King  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters,  Clarence  W.  Lombard,  Maurice  G. 
Murphy;  Assistants,  Dorothy  A.  Chapin,  Sophia  B.  Cohen, 
Gertrude  D.  Halbritter,  Marion  H.  Kidder,  Blanche  R. 
Levy,  Sylvia  M.  Murray;  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  William 
P.  Grady;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Jessica  J.  Trommer  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  tho  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants.  However,  these  junior  assistants  carried  the  pro- 
gram of  two  regular  teachers  absent  on  leave. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  JIIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  39  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Wilfred  N.  Hinckley,  Matthew 
F.  Mealy;  Assistants,  Frances  R.  Campion.  Anastasia  B. 
Connor;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Katherine  E.  Holland  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1927. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Edward  J.  McCarthy;  Junior 
Master,  Thomas  F.  Gately;  Assistants,  Mary  B.  Dee, 
Rosanna  M.  Dowd,  Sara  B.  Dreney,  Esther  Hennessey, 
Agnes  V.  Scannell ;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Albert 
F.  Higgins;  Co-operative  Instructor,  Henry  G.  Wendler 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Four  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  63  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  George  M.  Morris; 
Junior  Masters,  Walter  F.  Burt,  William  J.  Gross  . 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Masters,  John  J.  Brennan,  Gerald  F.  Coughlin, 
James  J.  Daly,  James  H.  Holland,  Gordon  F.  Irons,  Joseph 
A.  Moran,  Fred  W.  Nichols,  Eugene  J.  O'Neil,  David  N. 
Rubin,  Harry  M.  Webster,  Charles  E.  B.  White ;  Instructors, 
Mechanic  Arts,  William  J.  Doherty,  Joseph  Hackett, 
Thomas  A.  Roche,  Louis  A.  VanHam  15 

—  59 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporarjr  teacher. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  52  regular  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. — Assistants,  Agnes  M.  Gallivan,  Mary  G.  Jennings. 
Elizabeth  W.  Loughran,  Sophia  M.  Palm,  Alice  H.  M. 
Power,  May  B.  Whiting;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial 
Branches,  Mary  Stuart  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Elizabeth  A.  Nash; 
Junior  Masters,  Ralph  B.  DeLano,  William  E.  O'Connor; 
Assistants,  Marian  E.  Anthony,  Marion  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Louise  A.  Forrest,  Mary  A.  Grandfield,  Lillian  D. 
McCarthy,  Mary  A.  McMahon,  Mary  E.  Neal;  Assistant 
Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  Monica  L.  Hall,  Annie 
C.  Johnson;  Assistant  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Alice  M. 
Hicks   . 

—  48 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Evelyn  M.  Brawl ey,  Alice  P.  Hennessey,  Alice^' 
M.  Kerrigan,  Eleanor  K.  O'Connell  4 

—  27 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  P.  Twombly  1 

—  8 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Three  junior 
assistants. 


52 


28 


13 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee\-  Heads  of  Divisions,  John  J.  Boyan,  Edward  M. 
McDonough,  Esther  L.  McNellis;  Senior  Instructors,  Daniel 
M.  Daley,  John  P.  Shea;  Shop  Foreman,  Rudolph  X.  Mar- 
ginot;  Senior  Assistant,  Alice  J.  Healey;  Trade  Assistant, 

Annie  L.  Robertson  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Division  Foremen,  George  E.  Shepherd,  Patrick  J.  Smith; 
Senior  Instructors,  Thomas  P.  Burns,  Patrick  J.  Donovan, 
Francis  J.  Lyons,  James  L.  O'Brien,  Charles  P.  York ; 
Instructors,  Walter  J.  Byrnes,  George  H.  Carey,  Edward  C. 
Keller,  Philip  F.  Mackey;  Assistants,  Jeannette  Ascolillo, 
Jullia  A.  Barrett;  Shop  Instructors,  Charles  A.  Bossi,  Charles 
W.  Stahl  15 


—  50 


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  duiing  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Shop  Foremen,  Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu,  Samuel 
R.  Romano;  Shop  Instructor,  Alanson  0.  Dawes  ...  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Shop  Superintendent,  Henry  D.  Fallona;  Senior  Instructors, 
Mark  V.  Crockett,  Bernard  F.  Donovan;  Shop  Foremen. 
Edwin  L.  Carpenter,  Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan,  Charles  M. 
McKenzie,  Ralph  F.  Morrison,  Frank  L.  Ogilvie,  Reinhold 
L.  Swan,  Thomas  C.  Walsh;  Shop  Instructor,  John  A. 
England  12 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Vocational  Assistant,  Josephine  B.  Tanck;  Trade 

Assistant,  Gwendolyn  A.  Summers  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Trade  Assistants,  Lucille  A.  Bouchard,  Magdalena  C. 
Columbus,  Anna  C.  Craft,  Millicent  Edwards,  Elizabeth  C. 
Harbison,  Catherine  Kelliher,  Agnes  F.  Whalen.  Kathryn 
Whalen;  Helpers,  Margaret  A.  Sullivan,  Marie  C.  Turner.  10 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades  — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1.  1926.-33  in  special 
classes;  97  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  43  in  open-air  classes; 
1,013  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  334  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII ;  112  in 
Grade  IX. 


29 


34 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,595 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class     ....  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 

Appointed:   To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Catherine  G.  O'Hara,  Maud  W. 

Nelson,  Agnes  Shannon  3 

—  42 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Anna  M.  Doherty  1 


3 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925.  and  April  1,  1926. — 11  in  special 

classes;  120  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  481  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 

114  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927. — 

Assistants,   Elementary,   Katherine    H.   Lyman,   Ellen  J. 

McGowan  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Dorothy  M.  Tracy  ' . 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-29  in 
special  classes;  1,562  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  428  in  Grades  VII 
to  VIII ;  89  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 


ber 1,  1925.  to  April  1,  1926   '    .  2.074 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  52  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  42 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ann  W.  Quigley;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary.  Melania  E.  Ford,  Edith  Stahl       ...  3 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants.  Elementary,  Anna  T.  Barry,  Ethel  C.  Collier, 
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Mary  G.  English,  Marian  G.  MacKay,  Mary  E.  Osborne, 


Mary  G.  O'Doherty,  Constance  M.  Sheridan  7 

—  52 

Kindergartens.— Teachers— Number  entitled  to  ...  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  (he  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Parsons  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistants,  Marian  H.  Parker,  Wills  E.  Wingate  ....  2 

—  8 


Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1.  1926.-17  in  special 
classes;  743  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  195  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
66  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 


ber 1.  1925.  to  April  1.  1926    1,091 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Submaster.  William  F.  Mack;  Assistant.  Elemen- 
tary, Madeline  M.  Fitzgerald  2 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927 . — 
Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Kelley;  Assistant  Intermediate,  Sarah 
M.  Everett;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  G.  Buckley, 
Elizabeth  D.  Carroll.  Julia  V.  Dee,  Mary  E.  McGovern. 
Marj^    F.    O'Connell.    Mary    M.    Russell.    Margaret  A. 

Thompson  9 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistant.  Marguerite  Davison  1 

  2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 


BLACKINTON-JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1925.  and  April  1.  1926.— 34  in  special 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1.289  in 
Grades  I  to  VI :  376  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 


22 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,648 

Teachers  — Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  • 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com= 
mittee. —  Master's  Assistant,  Julia  R.  O'Brien;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Anna  V.  Grady,  Lydia  E.  Miller,  Sadie  R. 
Siegel  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1937. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Lucy  H.  Hearne,  Theresa  A. 
Larkin;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Florence  A.  Agnew,  Nella 
Bacciola,  Katherine  E.  Cagney,  Harriet  A.  Haggerty, 
Florence  J.  Matthews,  Ella  C.  Rooney,  Gertrude  Slater,  • 
Edytha  M.  Wormelle  10 


—  40 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Catherine  M.  Herbert,  Ruth  N.  Kenney  ...  2 

—  6 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 23  in  open 
air  classes;  772  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  186  in  Grades  VII  to 


VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    969 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
open  air  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Adelaide  R.  Ross,  Marion  L. 
Shuckrowe  2 


—  25 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925.  and  April  1,  1926. —  58  in  special 
classes;  837  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers.— Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;  4  teachers  of 
special  classes;  4  teachers  of  open  air  classes  . 

ATou?  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Masters  Assistant..  Margaret  M.  Burton,  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  May  B.  Dodge;  Assistant,  Elementary, 
Marion  E.  Duggan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1027. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Eva  Chofnas,  Mary  E.  Keep,  Ella 
C.  Rosengard  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants.  Elizabeth  K.  Weaver  

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, —  20  in  special 
classes ;  1087  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  285  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925  to  April   1,  1926    1363 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Sara  T.  Driscoll,  Henrietta 

G.  Hogan,  Rose  E  Philbin   .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants.  Elementary,  Mary  P.  A.  Deely,  Florence  E. 
Caspole,  Gladys  V.  Cole,  Alice  K.  Cummings,  Ida  Feldman, 
Florence  E.  Murphy,  Mary  R.  Plunkett,  Margaret  R. 
Reagan,  Abigail  H.  Riordan,  Eleanor  M.  M.  Santosuosso, 
Anna   J.   Toomey   ,  11 


—  32 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens.— Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementry  Grades  — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1925.  and  April   1.   1926,-900  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 


1,135 
28 


Hi 


3 

—  22 
7 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    892 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers  .  '   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Robert  G.  O'Connell;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  J.  Browne,  Margaret  M.  Hughes,  Monica  Murphy     .  4 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant.  Mary  G.  McCaffrey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Frances  A.  McManus.  Mildred  C.  Philips     .     .  2 

—  6 

Note : —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925  and  April  1,  1926  —  785  in  Grades 


I  to  VI;  334  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1.  1925,  to  April  1  1926    1,093 

New  serving  on  tenure   .  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  E.  Appel,  Winnifred 
A.  Golden  ...  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  John  W.  Corcoran;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Pauline  V.  Byrne,  Eleanor  F.  Clancy,  Mary  E.  Daley, 
Elizabeth  V.  Hinds,  Alice  L.  Kenney,  Mary  G.  Maloney, 
Helen  M  Moriarty  8 


—  25 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 


there  was  during  the  school  year   1925-26:    One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on   tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistant,  Florence  E.  Smith  1 

—  2 


Note : —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two 
sessions,  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  four  teachers. 
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DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925  and  April  1,  1926, —  44  in  un- 
graded classes;  18  in  special  classes;  77  in  mechanic  arts 
classes;  1.381  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  305  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925.  to  April  1.  1926   .  •     •     •  1755 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class     ....  46 

Now  serving  on   tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  F.  McAuliffe;  Assistants. 
Intermediate,  Florence  R.  Murphy;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Helen  F.  Denehy.  Margaret  A.  Johnson,  Alice  A.  C. 
Rebane  .    ...  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  fdr  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Edward  J.  Gill,  Master's  Assistant,  H.  Adelaide 
Sullivan ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Marion  R.  Boland,  Elsie 
F.  Eagan.  Helen  C.  MacLean,  Teresa  L.  Monahan.  Millicent 
S.  Stroup,  Francis  E.  Winch  8 


—  46 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant.  Mary  E.  Norton     .     .     .  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,   Helen   M.  Greene  


DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 


—  4 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926. — 33  in  special 
classes ;  939  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  234  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925.  to  April  1.  1926    1360 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant.  Special  Class,  Dorothy  L.  Sullivan; 
Assistants.  Elementary.  Mary  B.  Doherty.  Margaret  M. 
Horgan  ,     ,     ,     ,  3 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elemental,  Bertha  L.  Fleming,  Viola  M.  Griffin, 
Margaret  E.  Hannon,  Mary  M.  O'Gara,  Paraskeve  Sarhani, 


Louise  Sullivan,  Ellen  G.  White  7 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  seryg  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee .— Assistant ,  Helen  Sawyer  1 

—  4 


Note: — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

DONALD  McKAY  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Healey  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Anna  M.  Killion  1 


—  19 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 31  in  special 
classes;  114  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  946  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
239  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,160 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .     .     .     .     .     .     .  '  .     .     .  .23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Helen  S.  Murphy;  Assistant, 

Elementary,  Sabina  M.  Ryan  2 

«  Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Roscoe  G.  Frame;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mil- 
dred T.  Barron,  Mary  A.  Colleran,  Olive  C.  Taylor     .     .  4 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .   3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Doris  E.  Dillingham  1 

—  4 

Note: — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 
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DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-82  in  special 
classes;  46  in  hospital  classes;  659  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  171 
in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers.— Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of 


special  classes ;  1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure   19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  V.  Curran,  Blanche 

Young  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Celena  E.  Hoar;  Assistants, 
Elementary,   Natalie   T.   Callanan,   Rose   L.  McCarthy, 

Margaret  V.  O'Connor  4 

—  25 

Kindergartens.— Teachers.— Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1.  1926, — 15  in  special 
classes;  21  in  an  open-air  class;  39  in  hospital  classes;  941 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  184  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,162 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  2  teachers  of 
hospital  classes   32 

Aroiy  serving  on  tenure  17 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Francis  0.  Wood;  Assistant,  Intermediate, 
Mary  E.  Vaughan ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  C. 
Crimmins,  Rose  M.  Connelly,  Evelyn  D.  Costello..  Sara 
Gorovitz,  Kathryn  A.  Holland,  Esther  E.  Kusmo.  Mary  C. 
Matthes,  Anna  C.  McNair,  Mary  J.  Murphy,  Sara  Rice. 
Henrietta  W.  Sheinker,  Miriam  Wilson;  Assistant,  Special 

Class,  Catherine  L.  Duggan    .  15 

—  32 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant.,  Esther  R.  Thurman  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  V.  Pierce  

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925..  and  April  1,  1926, — 16  in  special 
classes;  1,209  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  322  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1.  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  t  

ATou'  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Ethel  M.  Kelley 

Appointed:  To  serin  for  th<  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mary  G.  Bellamy;  Assistants. 
Elementary,  Anna  M.  Lyons,  Alice  S.  Vincent ;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Jennie  B.  Murphy  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:    Two  junior 

assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Adele  L.  Stern  

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant.  Frances  L.  Quinn  

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-62  in 
mechanic  arts  classes;  1,038  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  250  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers  
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Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee—Assistants, Elementary,  Helen  V.  Hurley,  Clare  L. 

Zimmerman  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.-— 
Submaster,  James  A  Donovan;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Sarah  A.  Demask.  Helen  Judge,  E.  Gertrude  O'Reilly, 
Josephine  A.  Ryan,  Jessie  A.  M.  Smith,  Mildred  R.  Smith. 

Thomas  J.  F.  Teehan  8 

—  31 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants,  Alice  M.  Dias,  Pauline  F.  Shea,  Marion  A. 

Waldron   3 

—  7 


ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 78  in  un- 
graded classes;  59  in  special  classes;  27  in  special  English 
classes;  37  irr  hospital  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation 
of  eyesight;  2.102  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  289  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII;  109  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   .  2,796 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  63  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes ;  4  teachers  of  special  classes ;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class ;  2  teachers  of  hospital  classes ;  1 
teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight    ....  73 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  44 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  I.  Farrell,  Gertrude 
L.  Feeley,  Mary  M.  Lombard,  Mary  M.  Monaghan,  Esther 
R.  Noone,  Rose  H.  Riley  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927. — 
Submaster.  George  S.  McCabe;  Master's  Assistants,  Mary 
E.  Hartnett.  Ellen  F.  Joyce;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  John 
J.  Norton;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Ellen  C.  Bryan.  Anna 
J.  Copell,  Bertha  R.  Doyle,  Grace  F.  Jeffrey,  Ruth  E.  Kelly. 
Anna  E.  McFarland,  Mary  A.  Moore,  Margaret  E.  Power. 
Mary  C.  Redican,  Mary  L.  Thurston;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Esther  M.  Sheehan  15 


65 


Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
. "Assistants,  Kathleen  M.  Clark.  Hattie  E.  Fisher  .... 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—1,177  in 
Grades  I  to  VI  ;  279  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  85  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothea  E.  Coleman,  Helen  F. 
Dardis,  Mary  C.  Draper,  Vera  E.  Gallagher,  John  F.  Gor- 
man, Mary  E.  Kelleher,  Alice  M.  McLaughlin,  Helen  F. 
Murphy,  Madeline  J.  Park.  Marie  L.  Pennucci.  Margaret  M. 
Shea,  Agnes  M.  Sullivan  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants.  V.  Marguerite  Archibald,  M.  Dorothy  Dallas. 

Laura  M.  Lewis   . 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1.  1926, — 15  in  special 
classes;  1,139  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Atom?  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Barrett;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  F.  Canning,  Catherine  A.  Coffey,  Margaret  R. 
McLaughlin,  M.  Victorine  Monast.  Laura  E.  Preble.  Alice 
G.  Roulston,  Louise  M.  Stalker.  Grace  M.  Sweeney,  Gene- 
vieve Wakeling  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to       *.  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant.  Rose  B.  Greenburg  

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—13  in  special 
classes;  805  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  141  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    918 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   24 

Now  servng  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Madeline  M.  Eich,  Agnes 
M.  Long     .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Edith  Rose;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Etta  Belostotsky,  Evelyn  M.  Brattin,  Marie  O.  Day,  Marie 
J.  Kupelian,  Helen  M.  Leonard,  Dorotlw  E.  Newton, 
Alice  M.  Nolan,  Barbara  Raithel,  Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach; 
Re-entrant  Temporary  Assistant,  Mary  Williams  Tierney,  11 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April   1,  1926,— 614  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  173  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    .     ....  4   769 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants.     Elementary,     Katherine  Donahue. 

Katherine  A.  Miller  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Esther  E.  Goodway,  Katherine  C. 
Hanley,  Louise  M.  Keenan,  Dorothy  H.  Norris,  Hannah 
E.  Tobin  5 

—  19 

Kindergartens— Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistant,  Gertrude  F.  Johnston  1 

1       —  4 


FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades.— Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1925.  and  April   1.   1926.— 230  in 
mechanic  arts  classes;  843  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII:  326 
Grade  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,144 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Rachel  E.  Cotton  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Walter  A.  Cremen ;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Frances  I.  Barr,  Elizabeth  Beatty,  Lucy  A.  Beatty  ...  4 

—  29 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:    Two  junior 

assistants. 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 14  in  special 
classes;  28  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  801  in 
Grades  I  to  VI ;  137  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926-   962 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight ,  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  F.  Burke,  Mary  R.  Carroll. 
Rose  Michaelson.  Margaret  M.  Regan,  Anna  Shultz  ...  5 

—  22 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Marian  M.  Scarr  1 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926.. — 477  in 

Grades  I  to  VI ;  135  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    625 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

open-air  class   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com-  > 

mittcc. — Assistant,  Elementary,  Sarah  M.  Harkins   .     .     .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  V.  O'Keefe,  Mary  M.  Powers,  2 


—  16 
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Kindergartens.— Teachers.— Number  entitled  to  ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistant,  Ruth  A.  Carter  1 


3 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—717  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  213  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  89  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging. for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Frances  A.  Gallagher;  Assist- 
ant, Intermediate.  Helen  D.  McHardy;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Mary  C.  Hilton,  Ella  R.  Lyons  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mollie  E.  Collins,  M.  Elizabeth 
Fleming,  Katherine  R.  Goode.  Helen  F.  Kirby,  Frances  R. 
Sullivan  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  three  teachers. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-626  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  127  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    733 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  x  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927  — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Frances  H.  Bird,  Grace  M.  Canty, 
Marion  F.  O'Brien  3 

—  18 

Kindergartens. — Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.  — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  Cavanagh  1 

—  4 


1,075 
26 

17 


4 


5 

—  26 


3 
2 


• 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-437  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    435 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  11  grade  teachers   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Marion  Leary  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Richard  J.  Crowley,  Joyce  H. 
Young  2 


—  11 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—28  in  un- 
graded classes;  62  in  special  classes;  30  in  special  English 
classes;  36  in  practical  arts  classes;  60  in  open-air  classes; 
1,500  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  291  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  63  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    2,036 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded class;  4  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of 
a  special  English  class;  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  .  55 
New  serving  on  tenure  38 


Appointd:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ambrosine  Salsbury; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  M.  Finnegan,  Frances 
Forte,  Nellie  J.  Hamilton,  Marion  P.  Mahan,  Rose  B. 
McKenna,  Catherine  A.  Vanier,  Mary  M.  Welch     ...  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Master's  Assistants,  Florence  A.  Dunbar,  Minnie  A. 
Kennedy,  Katherine  M.  Sullivan ;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Dorothy  G.  Litchfield;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Jennie 
Bresth.  Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson,  Emeline  V.  Holahan, 
Catherine  F.  Malone,  Marie  M.  Raftery,  Gertrude  Roberts, 


Estelle  M.  Sexton,  Ruth  D.  Waldron  12 

—  58 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Julia  F.  Mclnerney  1 

—  13 

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  fourteen  teachers. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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HARVARD-FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 52  in 
special  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
937  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  237  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,205 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight   .     f     .  •  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Margaret  M.  Flaherty. 
Frances  M.  Hagerty  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Paul  Cloues;  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Sarah  H. 
Christie;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Sarah  E.  Bunyon,  Frances 
J.  Carroll,  Gertrude  A.  Coffey,  Ruth  L.  Darville ;  Assistant, 


Special  Class,  Catherine  D.  Hagerty  .     ...     .     .     .     .  7 

—  32 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 
Now  serving  on  tenure  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants.  Christine  Brock,  Selma  S.  Samuels  .     .  2 

—  6 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April   1,  1926,-859  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  198  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,050 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  ......  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Marion  B.  Foster,  Anna  Kapples  .  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Lucy  E.  Barrett,  Mary  A.  Bassett, 
Irma  L.  Battis,  Helen  K.  Corrigan,  Madeline  C.  Cunning- 
ham, Anna  I.  Danahy,  Alice  L.  Devery,  Grace  E.  Flannagan, 
Esther  L.  Glovsky,  Ellen  L.  Harris,  Gladyce  L.  Howland. 
Kathleen  V.  Martin,  Anna  A.  Moriarty.  Grace  E.  Murphy. 
Margaret  M.  Smith,  Dorothy  Stone  16 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teacher? 
there  was  durirg  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 
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Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4  , 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Mary  J.  McCarthy  1 

—  5 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-124  in 
mechanic  arts  classes;  525  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  414  in  Grades 
VII  to  VIII ;  141  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,074 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Helen  R,  Campbell;  Assistant, 
Intermediate,  Kathryn  M.  Hubbard;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Gertrude  L.  Bacon  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Sibyl  U.  Murphy  .     .  '  1 

—  27 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Sara  Prigot,  Gertrude  H.  Steele  2 


—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 15  in  un- 


graded classes;  109  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  30  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII;  6  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    154 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers ;  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded class   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  H.  Lane,  Edith  Richards,  2 


—  15 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,   1925,  and  April   1,   1926—20  in 

special  classes;  13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 

1,390  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  417  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,835 
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Teachers— Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight   47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  L.  Doherty,  Mary 
C.  Doherty,  Agnes  G.  Kearns,  Anna  P,  Murphy  ....  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mary  E.  Walsh;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Mary  Beatty,  Lauretta  H.  Burns,  Catherine  J. 
Connolly,  Ida  M.  Durkee,  Esther  M.  FitzGerald,  Alice  C. 
Haggerty,  Mary  Jordan,  Mabel  A.  T.  McCloskey,  Agnes  L. 
McQueeney,  Florence  R.  Sullivan,  Mary  C.  Toomey     .     .  12 

—  44 


Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Isabel  A.  Phillips  ..........  1 

—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925  and  April  1,  1926, — 16  in  special 
classes;  607  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  170  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    771 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Angela  M.  Pearce  ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1921. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Caroline  A.  Gould,  Sadie  M. 
Mitchell,  Alice  L.  Morse,  Miriam  K.  O'Shea,  Grace  E. 
Taylor;  Re-entrant,  Temporary  Assistant,  Ellen  G. 
Phillimore   6 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens.— Teachers  — Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Note— Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions. 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  four  teachers. 
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JEFFERSON  COMINS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 17  in  special 
classes;  1,152  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  300  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,452 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   37 

Now  serving,  on  tenure  .26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Eleanor  F.  Ewing,  Elsie 

V.  Soelle     .     .     .  (  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Agnes  T  Barry,  Mary  V.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  M.  Kelleher,  Frances  B.  McCarron,  Mary  D. 
McCormick,  Dora  F.  Rosengard,  Ruth  E.  Tilt;  Re-entrant 
Temporary  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Sullivan  8 

—  36 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Catherine  E.  Beahan  1 

—  6 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-896  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  218  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,102 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .     .  .16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  John  P.  McEleney  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Alice  M.  Burke,  Anna  J.  Chapman, 
Florence  M.  Magner,  Margaret  M.  Moriarty,  Miles  G.  Lee, 
Anna  E.  Murray,  A.  Patriciaa  Small ;  Re-entrant  Temporary 

Assistant,  Helen  A.  Ryerson  8 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 
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Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927*— 
Assistant,  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick  1 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergarten  was  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 


—  2 


JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,   1926;   123  in 

special  classes;  344  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,454 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers;  8  teachers  of 

special  classes   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Special  Classes,  Mary  A. 
McNaught;    Assistants,   Elementary,   Barbara  Mclntyre, 

Ruth  K.  FitaGerald  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Atigust  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Forrest  Levis;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Mar- 
garet R.  Black,  Josephine  C.  Coffin,  Anna  M.  Rogers;  As- 
sistants, Elementary,  Kathleen  D.  Cox,  Mary  G.  Cussen, 
Catherine  E.  Hurley,  Ruth  C.  Ryan,  Olive  E.  Whittier   .     .  9 

—  40 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Katherine  I.  Carrigan  1 

—  5 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 15  in  special 
classes  1,269  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  324  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII; 
107  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Marie  F.  Daunt,  Pauline 
A.  Prendergast,  Mary  F.  Tierney  


1.694 
44 


27 
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Appointed:  To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Esther  Quint  ;  Assistant,  Interme- 
diate, Katharine  L.  Mannix;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mar- 
garet E.  Devine,  Elizabeth  M.  Donohue,  Alice  R.  Duffy, 
Mary  T.  P.  Eagan,  Gertrude  J.  Henchey,  Katharine  E. 
Holland,  Lillian  M.  McCormick,  Marjorie  M.  Murphy, 

Sadie  A.  Murphy,  Mary  R.  Sullivan  12 

—  42 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  teachers. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 12  in 
special  classes;  1.133  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,131 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   29 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Cecelia  F.  Dohert}^  ...  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  81,  1927. — 
Submaster,  John  H.  Treanor;  Master's  Assistant,  Anna  T. 
O'Brien;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Pauline  Vanderhoop; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Elizabeth  F.  Byrne,  Helen  F. 
Klocker,  M.  Winifred  Reilly,  Madeline  E.  Toner,  Alice  F. 


Wood  8 

^  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—19  in 
special  classes;  64  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  672  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  125  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    S38 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  William  F.  Mahoney;  Master's  Assist- 
ants, Elizabeth  J.  Andrews,  Mary  R.  Quinn  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special  Classes,  Eileen  R.  Marshall ;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Bessie  Cohen,  Mildred  V.  Lavelle.  Josephine 

F.  O'Connell,  Helen  L.  Whalen  5 

—  21 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1.  1926—1,017  in 


Grades  I  to  VI;  599  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  240  in  Grade 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,840 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers   47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Julia  M.  Fitzpatrick;  Assist- 
ant, Elmentary,  Vera  K.  Flaherty  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  John  F.  Barnicle;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Mary  C.  Haggerty,  Catherine  L.  Heagney,  Florence  A. 
McCarthy;  Assistants,  Elementary^  Mary  J.  Barry,  Anna 
L.  Cremins,  Margaret  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mary  J.  Foley, 
Catherine  M.  Hanley,  Marie  C.  Hassett,  Agnes  C.  King. 
Grace    M.    Maley,    Mary    A.    McClellan,    Beatrice  A. 


MacCuspie.  Anne  L.  Thompson  15 

—  45 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ....    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Irene  H.  Walsh  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  19??. — 
Assistants,  Mary  Connelly,  Anastasia  O.  Hynes  ....  2 

—  4 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,   1925.  and   April    1,   1926—15  n 
special  classes,  1,282  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 


42 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,275 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class     !   33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Gladys  K.  Barron,  Mary  C.  Camp- 
bell, Mildred  K.  Herlihy,  Anna  L.  Kelly,  Edith  C.  Little, 
Agnes  M.  McNulty,  Marion  L.  Sharp,  Madaline  Small, 
Martha  J.  E.  Volk  9 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Evangeline  E.  Conza  1 

—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  teachers. 


LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—34  in 
special  classes;  23  in  an  open-air  class;  812  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  246  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,105 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers ;   2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class     ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  C.  Turnbull  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  William  R.  Silva;  Assistant,  Intermediate, 
Mary  C.  Welch;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Josephine  T. 
Donohue    3 

—  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Charlotte  A.  Ferry  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Grace  C.  Newell  1 

—  4 

Note. — Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva-  „ 
lent  of  seven  teachers. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 34  in  hos- 


pital classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  449 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  120  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    592 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of  hos- 
pital classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '.         ...  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  tt,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Grace  R.  Corrigan,  Blanche  M. 

Hurley,  Agnes  V.  Tobin  3 

—  16 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 


MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 14  in  special 
classes;  1,354  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  447  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII;  168  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,943 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  49  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   50 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Bessie  Walden  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special   Class,  A.  Viveca   Mattox;  Assistants. 


Intermediate,  William  J.  Cunningham,  Dorothea  L.  O'Shea ; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  A.  Barrett,  Dorothea  C. 
Ruth,   Rita   M.   Sherry,   Irene    M.   Sullivan,    Mary  A. 

Sullivan,  Gertrude  M.  F.  Treanor  9 

t  —  48 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistant,  Catherine  D.  O'Hearn  1 

—  6 
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MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—31  in 
special  classes;  127  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  1,802  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  515  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    2,359 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  61  grade  teachers;  two  teachers  of 

special  classes   63 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '44 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Rose  M.  McDonough  .     .  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Dorothee  V.  Clark;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Linnea  V.  Bamberg,  Elizabeth  S.  Devlin. 
Elizabeth  M.  Good,  Frances  K.  Higgins,  Doris  S.  Kennedy, 
Rebecca  D.  Kittredge,  Grace  K.  Maloney,  Virginia  K. 


deHaro,  Idabel  N.  Thureson  10 

—  55 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Louise  M.  Brittain,  Dorothea  A.  Schiel    ...  2 

—  7 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  eleven  teachers. 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925.  and  April  1.  1926, — 470  in  Grades 

I  to  VI;  158  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   614 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  L.  Gallagher  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 x  1927. — 
Sub  master,   Hugh   H.   O 'Regan ;   Assistant,  Intermediate, 
Katherine  M.  Coughlan;  Assistants,  EIementan\  Mar\r  G. 

McCarthy,  Dorothy  H.  Terry  4 

—  15 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mabel  A.  Hermance  ....  1 
Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergarten  was  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  two  teachers. 
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NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925..  and  April  1,  1926, — 29  in  un- 
graded classes;  16  in  special  classes;  60  in  open-air 
classes ;  13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight ;  862  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  207  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  77  in  Grade 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1.125 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers ;  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class;  2  teachers  of  open- 
air  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight.  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Dorothy  M.  Best    .     .     .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Blanche  E.  Briggs,  Helen  T.  Curtis, 
Francis  H.  Dunning,  Mary  L.  MacDonald,  Helen  I.  Shaw. 

Marie  Denihan  Sullivan,  Mary  M.  Walsh  7 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


OLVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1, 1926, — 551  in  Grades 

I  to  VI;  168  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    725 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .   13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Dorothy  L.  Devine  ...  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Dillon,  Assistants,  Elementary,  May 
A.  Donovan,  Lillian  T.  Kearney,  Maiy  A.  Reilly     ...  4 

—  18 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926;  S39  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII;  266  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,032 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Katherine  M.  Beebe  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  E.  Ella  Beach  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-1,239  in 
Grades  I  to  VI ;  442  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,652 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,   Elementary,    Grace    Gardner  Briggs, 

Gertrude  Jacobs,  Helen  M.  C.  Mullen  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  LeRoy  T.  Martin;  Assistant,  Intermediate, 
Mary  S.  Ireland;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Rose  R.  Braxton, 
Margaret  M.  Burns,  Anna  G.  Byrne.  Marie  J.  Donovan, 
Margaret  M.  Hosman,  Gertrude  V.  Kenney,  Frances  B. 
McMorrow,  Marie  J.  Walsh,  Miriam  White,  Bertha  M. 
Wright     ,     .  12 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:     One  junior 


assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Celia  L.  Hurwitch,  Helen  Goldstein,  Christine 

M.  Murphy  '  .     .  3 

—  8 


PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-584  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  133  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers.— Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  ;  


1 
1 

—  25 


769 
20 


10 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  V.  Gill,  Frances  E. 
McColgan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Alice  P.  Bransfield,  Mary  A.  Dona- 
hue, Helen  F.  Hegarty,  Louise  F.  Hill,  Laura  M.  Holland, 
Julia  J.  McCarthy,  Catherine  T.  O'Connor  7 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Freeman,  Margaret  E.  Scanlon  ...  2 

—  3 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-944  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  251  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926     ...........  1.167 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  »..,*.     .  .24 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81.  1927. — 

Assistants,    Elementary,   Teresa    M.    Doherty,   Alice  C. 

Gilligan,  Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  Viola  C.  Soelle  ....  4 

—  28 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 47  in  spe- 
cial classes;  38  in  special  English  classes;  80  in  mechanic 
arts  classes;  95  in  open-air  classes;  738  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
113  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  3 
teachers  of  open-air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  af  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant.  Helen  M.  Connelly:  Assisl 
ant,  Elementary,  Mary  A.  Geary  


.04; 


30 


28 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  A.  Gilligan;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Gertrude  A.  Flynn  2 

.:•  —  32 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
First  Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dyer;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  M. 
Daley,  Marion  C.  Kiernan,  Winifred  S.  O'Brien  ....  4 

—  6 

Note. —  Five  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 


RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 18  in  special 
classes;  87  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  819  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
292  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,085 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Helen  R.  Murphy;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Elizabeth  V.  Donahoe,  Mary  B.  Kirby,  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  D.  Craven ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Ada 
V.  Dolan,  Anastasia  M.  Kelly,  Clara  C.  Mee,  Margaret 
M.  O'Reilly,  Helen  D.  Tuttle,  Everett  C.  Yates     ...  7 

—  27 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  2> 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


ROBERT  GOtJLD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—15  in  special 

classes;  79  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  1,174  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  349  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  84  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,594 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   V.  43 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  T.  Beahan,  Grace  A. 
Driscoll,  Ruth  V.  Watson,  Ellen  L.  Welch  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927 . — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ruth  Murphy;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Catherine  F.  Carr,  Margaret  L.  Donahue,  Marion 
T.  Foley,  Mary  P.  Keane,  Eleanor  A.  Riley,  Blanche  E. 
Smith  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants, —  Elinor  Glynn,  Martha  M.  Holland,  Alda  J. 

McNally  

Note. — One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—14  in  spe- 
cial classes ;  876  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure    .     .     .     .  •  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Catherine  J.  Norton;  Assistants, 
Elementaiy,  Anna  R.  Berkovitz,  Rose  L.  Donohoe  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  John  B.  Kelley;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mar- 
garet A.  Gately;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Edith  E.  Ander- 
son, Marie  L.  Bo3dan.  Mary  C.  Hawkins,  Catherine  L. 
Keefe,  Esther  M.  Riseman,  Eva  Shulman  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Maria  L.  Whittredge  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Eileen  M.  McCarthy  

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September   1,   1925,  and   April   1,   1926—15  in 
special  classes;  i,875  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers  — Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants.  Elementary,  Dorothy  D.  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  J.  Moynahan,  Gertrude  M.  Rooney  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Gertrude  C.  Ball,  Barbara  A.  Clancy,  Mary  C.  Cadogan, 
Dora  Cohen,  Florence  E.  Hurley,  May  Kapples,  S.  Mar- 
garet Knowlton,  Grace  K.  Lonergan,  Elizabeth  A.  Mar- 
sano,  Mary  C.  McKay,  Helena  M.  Nolan,  Lillian  M.  Penell, 
Frances  E.  Wilkie,  Dorothy  R.  Wilson  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
First  Assistant,  Jessie  E.  Small;  Assistants,  Sarah  L.  Mey- 
ers, Gladys  F.  Michelman,  Annabelle  E.  Moise  . 

Note. — Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  twelve  teachers. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 18  in  spe- 
cial classes;  2,535  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  475  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. — Entitled  to  75  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  M.  Duggan, 
Katherine  G.  Harrington,  Katherine  G.  Kelley,  Mary  A. 
Loschi,  Mildred  M.  Roe  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  L.  Galvin;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Eleanor  V.  Abely,  Margarita  E.  Burns,  Mary  F. 
Casey,  Ellen  E.  Collins,  Gertrude  P.  Cutler,  Madeline  R. 
Dunphy,  Elizabeth  B.  Fahey,  Elinor  G.  Feely,  Agnes  G. 
Fox,  Anna  M.  Genter,  Veronica  M.  Gillis,  Helen  J. 
Griffin,  Pearl  B.  Hanson,  Frances  M.  Hendrick,  Anna  M. 
Killion,  Felicia  A.  Koziewicz,  Alice  C.  Leahy,  Margaret 
M.  Loschi,  Margaret  C.  Lyons,  Helen  M.  MacDonald, 
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Susan  W.  MacDonald,  Gertrude  V.  Malone,  Mary  M. 
McCourt,  Edytha  M.  McXamee,  Mary  C.  McQuaid,  Julia 
I.  Mulledy.  Mary  N.  O'Connell,  Mary  W.  O'Maley. 
Theresa  O'Neil,  Mary  E.  Quirk.  Antoinette  Runci  . 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1027. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Gartland,  Mildred  C.  Haskell ,  Edith 
E.  Robinson,  Marguerite  C.  Sullivan  

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—32  in  un- 
graded classes;  189  in  special  classes;  59  in  mechanic  arts 
classes;  595  in  grades  I  to  VI;  108  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of.  an 
ungraded  class;  12  teachers  of  special  classes  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  John  B.  Dacey;  Assistants.  Special  Classes. 
Rose  C.  Carven.  Violet  M.  Harenden,  Marjorie  E.  Luxton; 
Assistants.  Elementary,  Hattie  G.  Fletcher.  Ellen  M. 
Mantle,  Phoebe  Pinzur  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure   • 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Fields  

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades.— Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  to  April  1.  1926;  888  in  Grades 

I  to  VI;  182  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  63  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1.  1926   

Teachers.— Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers  

A'oii"  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 

Assistants.   Elementary,   Alice    V.    Campbell.    Esther  L. 

Cuneen,   Catherine   A.   Daunt.   Winifred    M.  Hefferaan. 

Isabelle  M.  Harvey,  Alice  H.  Kelley.  Idabelle  L.  Morrissey. 

Eleanor  E.  O'Brien,  Mary  C.  O'Brien,  Cecelia  A.  O'Shea  . 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  Two  junior 
assistants. 
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Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Arline  O.  Krey  


THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 35  in  special 
classes;  174  in  mechanic  arts  classes;  1,145  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  179  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,512 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Catherine  G.  Sheehan ;  Assist- 
ant, Elementary,  Bernice  M.  Bowler  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  F.  Luby ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary 
V.  Benson,  Regina  M.  C.  Cronin,  Livia  DeSimone,  Eleanor 
A.  Donovan,  Johanna  C.  Eagan,  Marion  C.  Mercurio,  Mar- 
guerite R.  Riley,  Mary  A.  Salmon  9 

—  31 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .     ."    .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  M.  Loretta  Kennedy   ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Anna  V.  Doyle,  Sarah  K.  Larkin,  Gladys  M. 
MacFaden  3 

—  8 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 26  in  spe- 
cial classes;  746  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  514  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII;  161  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,428 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Grace  M.  Toland;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Mary  F.  Harrington,  Margaret  L. 
McNamara,  Margaret  M.  Tuohy   .  4 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Doris  L.  Carroll,  Hazle  E. 
Crane;  Assistant.  Elementary,  Agnes  G.  Hurley,  Marie  J. 
Manning  4 


—  36 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 


there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:    Two  junior 
assistants. 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions. 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 


THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September   1.   1925,  and  April   1,   1926,-25  in 
special  classes:  1,161  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  296  in  Grades 
VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1.435 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure   ....  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Lizzie  M.  Piper;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Marion  V.  Morrison,  Evelyn  A.  Nugent.  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submasters,  Joseph  F.  Burch,  John  J.  O'Brien;  Assistant. 
Special  Class, 'Mary  E.  MacDonald;  Assistants.  Elemen- 
tary, Emma  Crosby,  Anne  F.  Gibbons.  Ruth  E.  Pineo, 
Anna  C.  Quinn,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan  8 

—  36 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elizabeth  C.  McGinty  1 

—  6 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
-between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1. 1926,-12  in  a  special 
class;  752  in  Grades  I  to  VI:  174  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    925 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 
a  special  class   24 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Etta  A.  Manning;  Assistant, 

Elementary,  Edith  E.  Toland  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submasters,  Charles  0.  Halloran,  Nelson  I.  Mixer;  Assist- 
ant, Elementary,  Margaret  E.  Morgan  3 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

AToiu  serving  on  tenure   3 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Alice  H.  Baker  1 

—  4 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926—34  in  un- 
graded classes;  21  in  special  classes;  1,156  in  Grades  I  to 
VI ;  247  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII ;  96  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1.  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1,549 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class ;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class   39 

A7oit;  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementaiy,  Dora  Kalish     ....  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elemental,  Alice  E.  Connelly,  Dorothy  G. 
Cudmore,  Mary  W.  Dunleavy,  Nina  B.  Hartford,  Anna  I. 
Home,  M.  Winifred  Lynch,  Eleanor  M.  O'Dowd.  Martha 


V.  O'Neil    ...............  8 

—  36 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  8 
Now  serving  on  tenure    ....         ......  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Mary  M.  Rourke  1 

—  6 


Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 36  in  special 

classes;  1,275  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  322  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes  
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Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  (Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  M.  Gill  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  James  A.  Dunbar;  Assistants.  Julia  L.  Corcoran, 
Helen  I.  Guinee;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  M. 
Robinson  4 

—  40 

Kindergartens— Teachers.— Number  entitled  to  ...  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant.  Mildred  A.  Horne  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1027. — 
First  Assistant.  Catherine  Cohen;  Assistants,  Anna  L. 
Curler,  Evelyn  M.  McCluskey  3 

—  7 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 


WASHINGTON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1.  1925.  and  April   1..  1926—853  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII  ;  217  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925.  to  April  1,  1926    1.006 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .28 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31.  1927. — 

Assistant,  Intermediate,  Ruth  L.  Quinn  1 

—  29 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
.  between  September  1,   1925.  and   April   1.   1926.— 946  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;   316  in   Grades  VII  to  VIII;    101  in 

Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925.  to  April  1,  1926    1.329 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed.  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927 . — 

Submaster,  Francis  J.  Cahill ;  Assistants,  Elementary..  E. 

Claire  Dohert\*,  Francette  E.  Madigan.  Loraine  L.  Wright. 

Gladvs  M.  Sullivan  5 


—  33 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1925-26:  One  junior 
assistant. 
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Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .     .     .     .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Isabel  Olney  1 

—  4 

Note. — Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-609  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  217  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mar}'  S.  Garrity,  Frederick  S. 

Whelton,  George  E.  Wilkie  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1925-26:    Three  junior 

assistants. 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 91  in  special 
classes;  30  in  an  open-air  class;  12  in  classes  for  conservation 
of  eyesight  ;  1508  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1.  1926    1,491 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of  spe- 
cial classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  1  teacher  of  a 

class  for  conservation  of  eyesight   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  -  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Marion  Daniels,  Mary  T. 
Dowling,  Margaret  L.  Flanagan,  Madeline  A.  Knodell, 

Mary  E.  McLean,  Gertrude  E.  Schnurr  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  J.  Hirson,  Olive  G.  Mahoney, 
Adelaide    M.    McGovern,    Vivian    Milmore,    Mary  A. 

Strachan   .  5 

—  40 

Kindergartens.— Teachers.— Number  entitled  to  ...  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 


818 
21 

16 


3 

—  19 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Brine.  Mary  I.  McKenna,  Isabelle 
N.  Wall  ......... 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades.— Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926,-78  in  special 
classes;  20  in  special  English  classes;  40  in  mechanic  arts 
classes ;  27  in  an  open-air  class ;  950  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  1 
teacher  of  an  open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  " 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  B.  Cummings,  Hen- 
rietta Herthel,  Elizabeth  W.  Ross  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submasters,  George  C.  O'Brien,  Irvin  D.  Reade;  Master's 
Assistant.  Bridget  T.  Boyle;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Pauline  V.  Burns,  Abbie  M.  Duane,  Margaret  F.  Hamilton, 
Amelda  M.  Holthaus.  Mary  E.  Morgan,  Marion  W. 
Sheldon,  Edna  D.  Taylor,  Mary  T.  G.  Ward  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

ATou'  serving  on  tenure  .  

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 
.Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926. — 17  in  special 
classes;  1,608  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Marion  R.  Graham  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Walter  M.  Burke;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh,  Alma  A.  Doyle,  Madeline  R.  For- 
rester, Ruth  H.  Kelley,  Mary  E.  Murphy,  Emily  J.  Wall. 
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Kindergartens.— Teachers  — Number  entitled  to  ...  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee— Assistants,  Eloise  K.  Cauley,  Ellen  C.  Reardon  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistants,  Marie  I.  Daly,  Margaret  M.  McElaney,  M. 


Louise  Whelan  3 

—  11 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 17  in  special 
classes;  661  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  219  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    896 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19  ^ 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elementary,  Alice  I.  Murray  ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster,  Howard  Wilbur;  Master's  Assistant,  Alice  M. 
Roche;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Edna  B.  Dowling     ...  3 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 

Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Crandall  1 

'  >  —  4 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers  


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1925,  and  April  1,  1926, — 8  in  special 

classes;  1,133  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926    1.126 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class     .  % .    29 

.Void  serving  on  tenure   .'    .  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com= 
mittee. — Assistants,  Elementary,  Isabel  E.  Evanson,  Alice 

C.  Kapples  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Submaster, — Joseph  P.  Fox;  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  J. 
Monahan ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  H.  Donnelly, 
Katherine  M.  Elston,  Marion  P.  Dooley,  Hannah  D.  Levy, 
B.  Ethel  MacKay,  Anna  C.  Whelan  8 


—  28 
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Kindergartens— Teachers.—  Number  entitled  to  ...  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927.— 
Assistants,     Frances     Dvilnsky,     Christine  Hamburger, 

Eleanor  R.  Kiernan  3 

—  6 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions, 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 


CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Rose  A.  Plunkett  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Assistant,  Anna  T.  Sennott  


SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Mary  C.  Levins,  H.  Ursula  Mea,  Mary 
A.  Searle  3 

—  14 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  .  3 

DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mitte. — Assistant,  Frances  B.  Mea  1 

—  3 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AM)  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Trade  Assistants,  Frances  B.  Haskell,  Bertha  Shepard    .     .  2 

—  4 

COOKERY. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  aiding  August  M ,  1921. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,   Miriam   W.   Crowley.   Mary  E. 
Glavin,  Alice  P.  Howard,  Helen  S.  Hyde,  Miriam  G.  Lak< 
Irene  M.  F.  McGuire,  Helen  Nutt,  Elizabeth  M.  O'Connor. 
Lillian  H.  Pearson,  Mary  C.  Walsh,  Margaret  E.  'Wood     .  11 

—  44 


8 
1 
1 

—  10 
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SEWING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed.  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Teachers,  Elementary,  Helen  B.  Cunningham, 
Theresa  E.  Morrison,  Dorothy  E.  Reilly  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Mary  R.  O'Malley,  Violet  L.  Rus- 
sell ;  Teachers,  Elementary,  Adelaide  R.  Becker,  Alice  Cody, 
Mary  V.  Connors,  Beatrice  V.  Fickett,  Mary  G.  Fitzpatrick, 
Marion  G.  Foristall,  Mary  C.  Gaudrault,  Ruth  M.  Heiden- 
reich,  Emily  L.  F.  Nelles,  Mary  G.  Payne,  Elizabeth  F. 
Regan,  Genevieve  F.  Whipple  


MANUAL  ARTS. 

A:ow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Shop  Foremen,  Charles  M.  Doherty,  Earl  R. 
Freeman,  Carl  E.  Janson,  Francis  J.  Lee,  Arthur  E.  Olsen; 
Foreman,  Shop  Work,  Harold  R.  Wise;  Shop  Instructor, 
Hugh  J.  Cox;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Harold  A.  Conant, 
Graton  G.  Howland;  Instructor,  Manual  Training,  Special 
Class,  Fannie  B.  Prince  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Shop  Foremen,  Vashni  M.  Marchant,  William  Moore, 
Albert  J.  Pfau;  Shop  Instructors,  William  J.  I.  Brown, 
Michael  J.  A.  English,  Daniel  J.  Jameson,  Walter  F. 
McCarthy,  George  C.  McKeen.  John  J.  McSweeney,  John 
T.  Mendenhall,  Henry  S.  Needham,  Charles  R.  O'Malley, 
Raymond  J.  Powers,  Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  John  A.  Rice, 
Chester  S.  Sevrens,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier,  Frederick  Zeidler  ; 
Instructors.  Shop  Work,  Edwin  C.  Andersen,  Joseph  J. 
Assmus,  Warren  E.  Bumpus,  William  A.  Colleran,  John  F. 
Cook,  John  J.  Coughlin.  James  B.  Cummings,  Leonard  L. 
Curado,  John  B.  Dunne,  Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell,  Rudolph  P. 
Hague,  Raymond  F.  Higgins,  Frank  A.  Hurley,  Louis  Kar- 
shick,  Gustaf  G.  Larsson,  Harold  J.  Lawlor,  Gunnar 
Munnick,  Edward  J.  Oakes.  William  H.  Powers.  Thomas 
J.  Schofield.  Freeman  D.  Shepherd,  Emerson  Staebner 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston   2 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   3 

East  Boston  High  School  .     .   1 

'  Girls'  High  School   3 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   1 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School   1 

Roxbury  High  School   3 

South  Boston  High  School     .........  2 

Department  of  Physical  Education   1 

—  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  East  Boston  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor. 

Clare  Eastman   1 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Assistant,  Katharine  French,  1 

  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant)  Instructor,  Marjorie  Woodhead,  1 
Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors,  Dorothy  L.  Jones, 

Margaret  G.  O'Brien  2 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant  Instructor,  Grace 


F.  Johnson  .1 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Matilda  E. 
Cogan  1 

—  5 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Public  Latin  School  1 

High  School  of  Commerce  1 

Department  of  Physical  Education  2 

—  4 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master.  James  J.  Kelley  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1927. — 
Junior  Master,  Albert  J.  Kelley;  Instructors,  William  H. 
Meanix,  Forrest  B.  Moulton;  Armorer,  Michael  J.  Lannon,  4 

Respectfully  yours, 


JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


SCHOOL   DOCUMENT   NO.  6-1926 

BOSTON   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  STUDY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


[Organized  by  the  Faculty  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.] 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1926 


In'  School  Committee,  Juno  14,  1926. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  "  Practical 
Hints  on  How  to  Study  High  School  Subjects,"  organized 
by  the  faculty  of  the  English  High  School,  is  hereby 
adopted;  and  that  five  thousand  (5,000)  copies  be  printed 
as  a  school  document. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


ENGLISH. 


WHY  DO  WE  STUDY  ENGLISH? 
To  study  your  English  lessons  to  good  purpose,  you 
must  realize  the  reasons  for  this  studying.    There  are 
three  very  definite  reasons : 

1.  In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  your  English 
so  as  to  make  it  accomplish  what  you  wish  it  to  accom- 
plish, whether  in  business,  or  professional  life,  just  as  you 
try  to  perfect  your  use  of  any  other  tool  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  do  with  it  skilfully  and  effectively  the 
work  that  you  wish  to  do. 

2.  In  order  that  you  may  readily  and  clearly  get  the 
ideas,  either  written  or  spoken,  which  others  are  trying  to 
give  you. 

3.  In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  enjoy  better  the 
beautiful  and  noble  things  of  literature,  as  one  learns  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  other  arts,  such  as  music  and  paint- 
ing. In  this  way  we  add  to  the  list  of  things  which  give 
us  pleasure  in  this  life. 

The  following  suggestions  are  intended  to  help  you  in 
studying  the  lessons  assigned  to  you,  but  you  must  have 
in  mind  all  of  the  time  the  three  points  just  given,  if  you 
are  to  get  the  best  results. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  ENGLISH. 
Directions. 

1.    General  Suggestions: 

(a)  Always  copy  the  lesson  exactly  as  assigned, 
word  for  word.  A  small  note  book  used  for  this  purpose 
only,  is  the  best  plan. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  you  understand  perfectly 
what  the  teacher  wishes  you  to  do.  Unless  you  do,  you 
will  not  do  your  work  successfully. 
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(c)  Before  beginning  to  work,  go  over  the  as- 
signment as  a  whole,  to  see  the  main  purpose.  You 
cannot  do  well  any  part  of  the  lesson  unless  you  realize 
its  relation  to  the  lesson  as  a  whole. 

(d)  Keep  in  mind  the  instructions  that  you 
have  been  receiving.  These  suggestions  are  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Rhetoric  or  of  the  instructions  of 
your  teacher,  but  to  supplement  these  and  to  help  you 
to  apply  the  things  you  have  been  taught. 

A.    Oral  Composition. 

1.  Choosing  Your  Subject. —  Choose  a  subject  which  is 
of  real  interest  to  you,  and  which  is  of  present  interest 
enough  to  hold  your  audience.  (A  subject  dealing  with 
your  personal  life  and  work  or  play  is  always  interesting 
to  others.)  Be  sure  that  your  subject  is  one  on  which  you 
can  get  plenty  of  material,  either  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, or  from  newspapers  and  library. 

Some  subjects  which  are  always  interesting:  An  account 
of  some  happening  out  of  the  ordinary  in  your  own  ex- 
perience, or  of  which  you  have  been  a  witness;  a  full 
explanation  of  some  phase  of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged  outside  of  school;  your  views  on  some  question 
of  school  or  public  affairs. 

2.  Gathering  Your  Material. —  Jot  down  on  paper  every 
idea  about  the  subject  which  comes  into  your  mind,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  arrange  the  ideas.  If  the  subject  is  out- 
side of  your  own  experience,  make  use  of  every  available 
source  of  information  —  newspapers,  library,  teachers, 
members  of  family,  etc.  Jot  down  ideas,  but  do  not 
copy  passages. 

3.  Putting  Material  into  Shape. —  Look  over  your  list 
of  ideas  and  discard  all  duplicates.  Select  a  few  (three, 
four,  or  five)  major  ideas,  and  put  all  the  others  under 
these  major  ones.  You  may  find  some  ideas  which  do 
not  seem  to  develop  your  theme.  Discard  them.  Arrange 
all  these  major  ideas  and  subordinate  ideas  according  to 
some  definite  plan  which  will  best  develop  your  subject. 
An  excellent  way  of  arranging  this  material  is  the  "  shears  " 
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method.  Cut  apart  the  ideas  which  you  have  jotted 
down,  and  arrange  the  slips  under  the  major  heads;  then 
make  a  copy. 

4.  Preparing  to  Give  the  Talk. — Taking  one  major  topic 
at  a  time,  think  out  what  you  are  going  to  say  about 
each  idea.  Do  not  write  it  out.  When  you  think  you  have 
it  all  in  mind,  try  saying  it  aloud,  with  your  topics  before 
you.  After  taking  up  each  major  topic  in  this  way,  make 
on  a  small  piece  of  paper  a  list  of  one-word  or  two-word 
topics  to  suggest  your  main  points  to  you,  and  with  this 
paper  in  your  hand,  stand  as  if  before  a  class,  and  "tell 
your  story,"  referring  to  your  notes  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  Talk  freely  —  avoid  stiff,  unnatural  expres- 
sions. ''Be  yourself."  Remember:  The  things  which  will 
interest  your  audience  are  the  things  which  have  interested 
you.    Do  not  waste  time  on  trivial  matters. 

B.    Written  Composition. 

1.  Choosing  a  Subject. —  The  suggestions  under  Oral 
Composition  hold  good  for  Written  Composition,  with  the 
following  additional  suggestions:  Limit  your  subject  to  one 
which  you  can  treat  fully  in  the  number  of  pages  allowed 
you.  You  cannot  cover  in  a  written  composition  of 
ordinary  length  nearly  as  many  details  as  you  can  in  an 
oral  composition. 

2.  Gathering  Your  Material. —  Use  suggestions  under 
Oral  Composition. 

3.  Putting  Material  into  Shape. —  The  suggestions  under 
Oral  Composition  apply  here.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the 
outline  formal,  in  accordance  with  outline-making  as  you 
have  been  taught  it.  Expressing  each  topic  in  a  sentence 
form,  instead  of  in  a  woro^  or  a  phrase,  is  a  good  device  for 
forcing  yourself  to  have  definite  ideas  instead  of  vague 
ones  which  you  afterward  find  you  cannot  develop. 

4.  Writing  the  Composition: 

(a)  In  the  Rough. —  If  you  have  worked  out  your 
outline  as  suggested,  the  writing  of  the  paper  will  not  be 
difficult.  Go  over,  in  your  mind,  the  outline  of  one  of  the 
major  topics  until  you  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  you  are 
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to  say.  Then  write  naturally,  keeping  closely  to  the 
points  that  you  have  outlined.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
wander  from  your  point.  Take  up  each  major  point  in 
this  way.  Don't  forget  that  your  introduction  must,  in  a 
general  way,  prepare  your  reader  for  the  points  that 
you  are  to  take  up,  and  that  your  conclusion  must  bring 
your  reader  back  to  the  main  theme. 

(b)  Revising. —  Read  your  paper  through  slowly, 
and  correct  any  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  or  punctua- 
tion. See  that  each  sentence  is  sure  to  give  the  reader  the 
idea  which  you  intended  to  give,  and  that  you  have  applied 
the  principles  of  force  and  euphony  as  you  have  studied 
them. 

(c)  Polishing. —  Read  once  more  to  see  whether 
the  paper  develops  your  theme  as  you  have  planned. 
Make  sure  that  you  have  begun  each  new  topic  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  its  connection  with  the  preceding  one. 
A  single  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  may  be  used  to  do  this. 
Omit  any  sentences  which  you  now  find  do  not  clearly 
belong  to  your  subject.    Then  make  a  neat  copy. 

5.  Special  Suggestions  for  Different  Types  of  Com- 
position: 

(a)  Description. —  Establish  at  once  your  point 
of  view  and  tell  only  of  things  that  can  be  seen  from  that 
point  and  give  them  in  some  order  which  will  be  readily 
followed.  If  you  change  your  point  of  view,  indicate  this, 
so  that  your  reader  will  go  with  you. 

A  description  is  a  picture  in  words,  and  adjectives 
are  the  colors.  No  description  can  be  effective  unless  you 
select  the  adjectives  as  an  artist  does  his  colors  —  to  give 
exactness  and  vividness.  A  book  of  synonyms  is  helpful 
for  this  purpose. 

(6)  Narration. 

A  narration  tells  of  action,  and  verbs  are  the  im- 
portant words.  Select  verbs  that  will  bring  the  action 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

Tell  the  things  that  you  find  interesting  and 

exciting. 

The  two  most  frequent  faults  of  the  inexperienced 
writer  of  narration  are:  (a)    relating  commonplace,  trivial 
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details  and  omitting  the  things  of  real  interest ;  (b)  repeat- 
ing the  statement  of  one  sentence  in  the  opening  of  the  next 
sentence;  for  example,  "We  went  to  the  station  to  take 
the  train.  After  we  reached  the  station,  we  found  our 
train  and  got  aboard.  After  we  were  aboard,  we  looked 
around  for  our  friends.    After  finding  our  friends,"  etc. 

(c)  Exposition. 

1.  Arrange  the  steps  of  your  explanation 
so  that  the  reader  will  follow  the  reasoning  easily. 

2.  Do  not  assume  that  your  reader  knows 
any  of  the  steps  —  the  omission  of  a  step  in  your  reasoning 
will  leave  him  in  confusion. 

3.  Generally,  one  point  is  enough  for  a 
sentence.  Short,  clear  cut  sentences,  in  simple  language, 
are  needed. 

(d)  Argument. 

1.  Argumentation  is  so  technical,  that 
the  best  suggestion  is  to  follow  very  carefully  all  of  the 
principles  presented  by  your  teacher. 

2.  Remember  that  while  exposition  seeks 
merely  to  explain  something,  argument  seeks  to  bring  the 
reader  to  your  way  of  thinking. 

3.  The  great  fault  of  the  inexperienced 
arguer  is  thinking  that  a  statement  of  opinion  is  con- 
vincing. 

4.  Nothing  but  facts  and  evidence, 
which  will  prove  your  statements,  carry  any  weight. 

C.    Study  of  Literature. 

1.  Following  the  Assignment. —  There  are  so  many 
different  ways  in  which  a  bit  of  literature  may  be  studied, 
that  the  one  great  necessity  is  to  know  exactly  what  the 
teacher  has  asked  you  to  do.  A  general  reading  over  of 
the  lesson,  with  no  definite  thought  of  what  you  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  is  of  very  little  value. 

2.  Getting  the  Meaning. —  Read  the  passage  through 
slowly,  but  without  stopping.  Piecemeal  reading  does  not 
give  you  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another.  No  \ .  think 
of  the  passage,  and  see  if  you  have  any  definite  idea  of 
what  was  said  —  the  main  point.    If  you  have  not,  read 
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it  again,  a  little  more  slowly,  and  trying  to  let  the  points 
sink  into  your  mind.  In  trying  to  understand  what  a 
writer  says,  there  is  no  substitute  for  reading  over  what 
he  says.  If  you  will  read  it  times  enough  and  thoughtfully, 
you  will  almost  always  understand  it  finally. 

3.  Using  Dictionaries,  etc. —  Of  course,  when  failure 
to  know  the  meaning  of  words  or  of  allusions  makes  it 
impossible  to  understand  the  passage,  you  must  look 
these  up  in  dictionaries,  notes,  or  reference  books. 

4.  Suggestions  for  Different  Types  of  Literature: 

(a)  Narration. —  Authors  write  stories  for  our 
entertainment  and  pleasure.  When  you  read  one,  forget 
that  you  are  doing  a  lesson  —  read  as  you  would  read  any 
book  for  pleasure  —  let  the  story  tell  itself  to  you.  Re- 
reading should  never  be  necessary  to  get  the  meaning. 
Having  the  story  in  mind,  you  can  do  whatever  your  teacher 
has  asked  you  to  do. 

(b)  Plays. —  In  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  stage  in  your  mind.  As  each  character 
appears,  or  speaks,  try  to  see  the  action,  and  follow  what 
is  going  on.  Read  over  the  list  of  characters  so  that 
you  will  recognize  each  one  as  he  takes  part. 

Every  scene  is  a  unit  and  has  some  particular  part 
in  developing  the  plot.  When  you  finish  reading  it,  try 
to  think  what  it  has  accomplished. 

(c)  Exposition  and  Argument. —  After  following 
the  suggestions,  given  above  for  getting  the  general  mean- 
ing, read  carefully  for  the  subdivisions  of  thought.  Read 
until  you  find  that  some  new  phase  of  the  matter  is  starting. 
Then  stop,  to  fix  in  your  mind  what  the  first  point  was. 
Noting  this  down  on  paper  will  help.  Read  again  until 
you  see  that  another  phase  is  being  taken  up,  and  stop  to 
fix  the  previous  one,  as  before. 

Caution. —  You  cannot  understand  these  subdivisions  of 
thought,  unless  you  first  get  the  central  idea  of  the  whole 
passage. 
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HISTORY. 


WHY  STUDY  HISTORY? 

Among  the  reasons  for  including  History  in  your  course 
of  study  are  the  following : 

1.  To  help  make  you  an  intelligent  citizen. 

2.  To  help  guide  you  in  the  future  by  showing  you 
examples  of  the  past. 

3.  To  enable  you  to  form  intelligent  judgments  on 
public  questions. 

4.  To  set  before  you  ideals  of  Conduct,  Patriotism,  and 
Service. 

5.  To  give  you  a  background  for  other  subjects. 

6.  To  train  you  in  the  use  of  books. 

7.  To  teach  you  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
intelligently. 

8.  To  teach  you  to  weigh  facts  and  evidence. 

9.  To  train  you  to  use  profitably  your  leisure  time. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  HISTORY. 
Directions. 

1.  .The  Assignment. —  Write  your  lesson  assignment  in 
a  note  book.  You  cannot  study  a  lesson  intelligently 
unless  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  to  do. 

2.  Order  of  Topics. —  Study  the  different  parts  of  the 
lesson  in  the  order  assigned  by  the  teacher,  because,  in 
general,  the  teacher,  in  class,  follows  the  order  given  in 
the  assignment. 

3.  Review. —  First  prepare  your  mind  for  the  advance 
by  reviewing  the  previous  lesson  or  lessons. 

4.  The  Note  Book. —  You  should  have  a  note  book. 
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(a)  The  Teacher's  Outline. —  If  the  teacher  has 
outlined  the  next  day's  lesson  for  you,  this  outline  should 
be  in  your  note  book,  and  you  should  be  guided  by  the 
outline  in  your  study  of  the  text. 

(b)  Making  Your  Own  Outline. —  If  the  teacher 
does  not  furnish  an  outline,  you  should  make  one  as  you 
study.  This  outline  should  be  made  under  topics  and 
sub -topics.  There  are  different  ways  of  making  an 
outline.    The  following  is  an  example  of  one  method : 

Discovery  of  America. 

1.  Spherical  theory. 

(a)  Aristotle,  fourth  century  B.  C. 

(b)  Ptolemy,  second  century  A.  D. 

(c)  Roger  Bacon's  "Opus  Majus." 

(d)  Behaim  and  Toscanelli. 

2.  Marco  Polo's  travels,  thirteenth  century. 

3.  Need  for  new  route  to  the  East. 

(a)    Capture  of  Constantinople. 

4.  Portuguese  search  for  a  new  route. 

(a)    Diaz,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1487. 
(6)    DeGama,  India,  1498. 

5.  Proposal  for  a  direct  route. 

(a)  Plan  of  Columbus;  sail  west  to  Asia. 

(b)  Discovery  of  America,  1492. 

5.  The  Text-book. —  When  you  begin  to  study  the  text, 
first  read  the  headings  of  the  paragraphs  in  order  to  see 
the  general  idea  of  the  lesson.  Then  take  each  paragraph, 
find  out  which  points  are  most  important,  and  concentrate 
on  them.  The  good  student  is  the  one  who  has  the  ability 
to  select  and  understand  the  important  points.  The 
teacher  asks  about  these  points :  the  good  student  answers 
intelligently,  but  the  student  who  has  studied  in  a  me- 
chanical fashion  cannot  do  so. 

6.  Memorization.—  Memorization  is  at  times  necessary. 
When  you  are  asked  to  memorize  certain  facts,  there  is  a 
good  reason,  and  this  part  of  the  work,  well  done,  serves  as 
a  basis  which  will  make  the  rest  of  the  lesson  easier  for  you. 

7.  Review  Before  Class. —  Always  review  a  lesson  before 
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you  come  to  class.  Points  which  have  slipped  your  mind 
will  come  back.  Points  which  you  did  not  notice  at  firsl 
will  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

8.  Study  Helps. —  Use  all  material  aids  available. 
Use  your  dictionary  for  the  meaning  and  pronunciation 
of  words.  Always  look  up  the  location  of  places.  If  you 
are  referred  back  to  a  certain  page,  make  intelligent  use 
of  this  reference.  Read  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.  Many  times  there  are  explanations  in  the  notes 
which  make  the  subject  much  more  intelligible.  Get  all 
you  can  out  of  pictures  and  illustrations. 

9.  Oral  Preparation. —  Oral  study  is  valuable.  If  the 
teacher  finds  fault  with  your  recitations,  tr}'  oral  prepara- 
tion, so  that  you  may  get  acquainted  with  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice. 

10.  Written  Questions  for  Review. —  If  you  write  ten  or 
fifteen  questions  on  the  lesson  and  can  answer  them,  you 
may  feel  fairly  certain  that  you  know  your  lesson. 

11.  Your  Will  to  Succeed. —  Finally,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, you  must  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  succeed 
in  spite  of  any  and  all  difficulties. 

12.  Outside  Reading. —  During  the  year,  you  should 
read  at  least  one  thousand  pages  of  this  so-called  4 'Outside 
Reading."  If  you  haven't  a  library  card,  get  one.  Take 
books  from  the  library  dealing  with  the  different  periods 
of  history  in  which  you  are  interested.  Learn  how  to 
use  the  card  catalog  in  the  library. 

13.  Using  Reference  Books. —  It  is  a  good  plan  to  com- 
pare the  material  in  your  text  with  that  in  other  books. 

14.  Biographies. —  You  ought  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  biographies  of  the  great  men  whom  you  meet. 
Merely  looking  up  a  man's  name  in  an  encyclopedia  is  not 
sufficient. 

15.  Maps. —  There  will  be  a  constant  reference  to 
maps.    Learn  to  draw  them  from  memory. 

16.  Written  Examinations. —  In  written  examinations, 
follow  the  directions  given  below : 

(a)    Write  neatly  and  legibly. 
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(6)  Arrange  your  work  so  that  the  examiner  can 
read  it  easily. 

(c)  In  general,  an  answer  should  contain  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words. 

(d)  Before  you  answer  a  question  write  an  out- 
line containing  the  points  you  wish  to  cover.  In  general, 
such  an  outline  will  contain  from  six  to  ten  topics. 

(e)  Apply  all  that  you  ever  learned  in  your  Eng- 
lish classes. 
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ECONOMICS. 


WHY  STUDY  ECONOMICS? 

1.  To  Fit  Yourself  for  Business. —  Economics  is  the 
science  of  business.  It  explains  the  laws  governing  the 
production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption  of 
wealth. 

2.  To  Fit  Yourself  for  Citizenship. —  Many  interna- 
tional, national,  state  and  civil  problems  have  roots  and 
issues  in  economic  considerations. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  ECONOMICS. 
Directions. 

1.  Divide  Your  Time. —  Divide  your  time  outside  of 
school  for  study,  work  and  recreation  each  day.  When 
studying,  have  your  note  book  and  dictionary  available. 

2.  Read  the  Assignment  Through. —  Find  the  precise 
meaning  of  each  word  that  gives  difficulty. 

3.  Reflect. —  After  reading  once,  reflect  on  what  you 
find  to  be  the  important  topic  or  topics  of  the  assignment. 
Repeat  these  aloud  a  sufficient  number  of  times.  Refer  to 
the  assignment  to  check  your  memory. 

4.  Note  Book. —  In  your  note  book  make 

(a)  A  summary  in  brief  narrative  form,  or 

(b)  A  list  of  questions  based  upon  the  assign- 

ment, or 

(c)  A  topical  outline  of  the  assignment. 

5.  Most  Important  Principles. —  Briefly  state  the  most 
important  principle  or  rule  of  economics  you  find  in  this 
lesson. 

6.  Clippings. —  Clip  from  the  newspapers  or  your  owtj 
magazines  an  editorial,  advertisement  or  news  article  that 
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illustrates  any  important  fact  or  principle  in  the  assignment. 
Paste  it  neatly  in  your  note  book  so  that  your  notes  may 
be  read  thereunder. 

7.  Discuss  Your  Lesson. —  Discuss  some  part  of  the 
lesson  with  an  older  person  at  home,  if  possible,  or  with  a 
classmate  on  the  way  to  school. 

8.  Review. —  Make  a  rapid  review  of  your  note  book 
before  class. 
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LATIN. 


WHY  STUDY  LATIN? 
A.    For  Purposes  of  Higher  Education. 

1.  Latin  is  one  of  the  universal  languages  —  one  of  the 
languages  desirable  for  a  liberal  education. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  require  of  candidates  for 
various  degrees  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  If  you  expect  to 
continue  your  education  in  such  an  institution,  you  should 
learn  Latin  now. 

B.    For  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Go  To  Higher 
Institutions. 

1.  Even  if  you  do  not  continue  your  education  beyond 
high  school,  you  will  find  Latin  very  valuable. 

2.  Latin  is  the  source  of  countless  English  words.  A 
knowledge  of  Latin  will  increase  your  ability  to  understand 
the  exact  meaning  of  English  words  derived  from  Latin, 
and  will  help  you  to  spell  these  words  correctly. 

3.  Latin  will  help  you  to  understand  the  principles  of 
English  Grammar,  and  the  general  principles  of  language 
structure.  It  will  aid  you  greatly  in  learning  other 
languages. 

4.  It  will  enable  you  to  understand  Latin  words, 
phrases,  abbreviations,  and  quotations  often  occurring  in 
English. 

5.  It  will  help  you  in  learning  the  technical  and  semi- 
technical  terms  of  Latin  origin,  employed  in  other  school 
studies  and  in  many  professions  and  vocations. 

6.  As  a  cultural  study,  Latin  will  give  you  increased 
knowledge  of  facts  relative  to  the  life,  history,  institutions, 
mythology,  and  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  their  civilization  on  western  civiliza- 
tion. Thereby  it  will  give  you  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  social  and  political  problems  of  our  own  time 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  LATIN. 
Directions. 

1.  Learning  Latin. —  You  learn  Latin  as  you  learn  any 
other  language,  and  the  directions  you  will  find  under 
Spanish,  French  or  German. 

2.  Latin  and  English. —  Latin  is  perhaps  more  unlike 
.English  than  are  these  other  languages  —  there  are  more 
forms  to  learn,  more  grammar  rules. 

3.  Methods  of  Study. —  You  can  learn  Latin  only  as 
you  learn  a  modern  language: 

(a)  By  studying  out  loud. 

(b)  By  learning  one  thing  at  a  time. 

(c)  By  testing  yourself,  after  you  have  learned. 
{d)    By  writing  the  Latin. 

4.  Vocabulary. —  Vocabulary  is  all-important. 

(a)  It  must  be  learned,  one  word  at  a  time,  by 
repeating  the  Latin  word  aloud  — ■  if  a  noun,  learn  now  its 
gender  and  declension, — ■  if  a  verb,  its  principal  parts. 

(b)  Use  the  word  in  several  short  Latin  sentences. 

(c)  After  you  have  learned  your  lesson,  test  your- 
self by  writing. 

(d)  If  you  cannot  use  the  words  in  short  Latin 
sentences,  you  do  not  know  them. 

(e)  Review  each  day  —  several  reviews  are 
needed  to  fix  some  words  in  memory  —  but  review  only 
what  you  are  not  sure  of  — ■  do  not  waste  your  time  on 
things  you  already  know. 

5.  Grammar  Rules. —  Learn  grammar  rules  always  with 
examples.  Always  be  able  to  give,  in  Latin,  an  example 
of  the  rule. 

6.  Translation. 

(a)  What  is  translation?  Remember  that  trans- 
lation is  an  exercise  in  English  composition,  but  that  you 
must,  before  you  translate,  know  the  thought  expressed 
in  Latin. 

(b)  Meaning  of  Each  Word. —  You  are  not  ready  to 
begin  until  you  have  first  read  the  Latin,  aloud,  and  know 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  of  its  ending. 
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(c)  Each  Phrase.  — Take  each  phrase,  each  clause, 
set  off  by  punctuation  marks,  as  a  separate  thought. 

(d)  End  of  Sentence. —  Only  when  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  you  ready  to  begin  to  translate. 
Only  then  do  you  know  the  whole  thought;  and  the  last 
thought  in  Latin,  often  the  verb,  must  in  English  often  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  beginning. 

(e)  Latin  Order. —  Do  not,  however,  change  from 
the  Latin  order,  in  translation,  more  than  is  necessary. 

(/)  The  Main  Subject. —  Keep  in  mind  the  main 
subject,  its  modifiers,  and  the  main  verb  with  the  rest,  of 
its  clause  —  then,  if  possible,  take  each  subordinate  clause 
in  order,  by  itself. 

(g)  Punctuation. —  Notice  the  punctuation  — ■  its 
purpose  is  to  set  off  each  separate  thought  by  itself. 

(h)  The  Method  Briefly. —  Know  what  each  word 
means  —  get  the  thought  in  Latin  order  —  have  ready  for 
use  your  main  subject  and  verb  —  then  begin  to  translate. 

(i)  The  Most  Common  Trouble. —  When  you 
"  can't  translate"  it  is  usually  because  you  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  some  word  or  words. 

(j)  Do  Not  Memorize  Translation. —  Memorize 
your  vocabulary,  not  the  translation  of  the  passage.  You 
really  know  a  Latin  word  when  you  can  give  the  Latin  for 
the  English  equivalent. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEAR  LATIN. 

1.  Learning  Latin. —  Your  chief  task  in  the  second  and 
third  year  may  seem  to  be  translation  into  English.  That 
is  not  your  chief  task  —  your  chief  task  is  the  learning  of 
Latin  —  Latin  words  and  phrases.  When  you  know  these, 
translation  usually  is  not  a  task. 

2.  New  Words. —  Put  down  on  paper  at  once,  each  word 
that  you  "  look  up  "  in  the  vocabulary,  and  learn  it.  Learn 
it  as  you  are  told  to  learn  vocabulary  in  the  first  year. 

3.  Making  Sure  of  New  Words.—  Repeat  new  words 
out  loud  —  over  and  over  again  —  in  Latin.  Te^i  your- 
self, then,  by  writing  them.    Be  sure  that  you  know  the 
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principal  parts  of  each  verb.  When  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  each  and  every  word,  you  will  usually  be  able  to 
translate,  after  getting  the  sense  in  the  Latin  order. 

4.  Making  Notes. —  Make  note  —  not  in  your  text!  — 
of  the  troublesome  word  or  sentence.  Review  these  hard 
parts  before  tests  —  the  easy  things  you  need  not  worry 
about  —  and  your  teacher  will  test  you  on  the  trouble- 
some ones. 

5.  Written  Translation. —  Write  out  the  translation  of 
a  hard  sentence  each  day  to  test  your  ability  to  put  it  into 
good  English  —  but  don't  memorize  the  translation. 

6.  Proper  Preparation. —  Know  your  vocabulary  — 
note  the  troublesome  words  —  review  the  hard  passages  — 
test  your  ability  to  translate,  before  your  teacher  tests  you. 

7.  Some  Simple  Rules  for  Translation. —  Keep  in  mind 
a  few  simple  rules  for  translation  of  the  more  common  Latin 
idioms  that  are  different  from  the  English,  such  as:  — 

(a)  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative  is  usually 
"that"  clause  in  English. 

(6)  Most  subjunctives  in  subordinate  clauses  are 
simple  indicatives  in  English,  except  in  purpose  clauses 
and  conditions. 

(c)  Ablative  Absolutes, —  and  participles  in  gen- 
eral, translate  by  a  clause  beginning  with  "when",  "since", 
"although",  "if",  or  "who"  —  in  the  order  mentioned. 

(d)  The  conjunction  "cum",  translate  by 
"when",  "since",  "although",  the  first  three  given  under 
(c). 

(e)  "Quod"  means  "which"  more  often  than  it 
means  "because". 

Every  day,  be  sure  you  can  decline  any  noun  in  the 
lesson,  give  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb,  or  its  synop- 
sis, its  infinitives,  its  participles,  its  gerund  and  gerundive. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  do  you  know  your  lesson. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION. 
To  Make  Latin  Composition  "Easy." — If  you  have 
learned  your  Latin  as  directed  above,  Latin  composition 
will  not  be  hard. 
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(a)  Grammar. —  Make  no  Latin  sentence  until  you 
know  the  grammar  which  it  illustrates. 

(b)  Vocabulary. —  Make  no  Latin  sentence  until 
you  know  all  the  vocabulary. 

(c)  Endings. —  Remember  each  inflected  word  must 
have  its  proper  ending. 

(d)  Latin  Order. —  Be  sure  you  give  the  Latin  in 
Latin  wrord-order. 

(e)  Oral  Work. —  Write  no  Latin  sentence  until 
you  can  give  it  orally,  without  hesitation. 

(/)  Knowing  Your  Lesson. —  You  do  not  know  your 
lesson  until  you  can  give  the  Latin  sentences  without 
help  of  wrritten  vocabulary,  notes,  or  note-book.  In 
composition,  as  in  your  other  Latin  work,  the  writing 
should  follow  the  learning  —  it  should  be,  for  you,  the  test 
that  you  have  learned  your  lesson  thoroughly. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE. 


French  and  Spanish. 


WHY  STUDY  A  MODERN  LANGUAGE? 

A.  Goethe  said:  "He  who  knows  no  foreign  tongues 
does  not  understand  his  own." 

B.  Use  then,  the  foreign  language  to  bring  new  light 
on  the  excellencies  or  imperfections  of  your  own  language, 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  your  own  vocabulary. 

C.  Your  aim  may  be  to  get  a  writing,  reading  or 
speaking  knowledge  with  special  emphasis  on  some  one 
of  these  abilities.  Here  again,  you  must  exercise  patience, 
and  remember  that  your  teacher  has  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  class  and  not  your  individual  desires 
alone. 

D.  In  other  words,  supplement  the  instruction  given 
for  the  class,  as  a  whole,  by  such  a  means  as  will  better 
obtain  for  you  your  individual  goal. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  A  MODERN  LANGUAGE. 
Directions. 

1.  Vocal  Sound. —  You  know  that  sound  is  the  product 
of  the  vocal  organs  —  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the 
palate  and  the  vocal  chords.  Variation,  in  sound,  results 
from  the  relative  position  of  these  factors. 

2.  Imperfect  Pronunciation. —  You  have  heard  a  non- 
English  speaking  person  try  to  speak  English  and  have 
noted  the  imperfections  in  his  speech.  These  are  due 
to  his  vocal  organs  being  accustomed,  since  babyhood,  to 
certain  combinations  which  are  difficult  for  him  to  break 
down. 

3.  Your  Difficulties. —  You  labor  under  the  same  diffi- 
culty.   Your  vocal  organs  have  been  trained  to  certain 
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combinations  which  produce  our  English  sounds.    As  a" 
small  child,  you  had  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  produce 
them.    Now  they  come  automatically. 

4.  Training  the  Senses. —  In  learning  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, you  will  have  to  go  back  to  your  childhood  pro- 
cedure and  force  your  vocal  organs  to  enunciate  the  sound 
which  your  ear  or  your*  eye  tells  you  must  be  made. 

5.  Defects  in  Hearing  or  Eyesight. —  If  you  have  a 
weakness  in  hearing  or  seeing,  make  that  fact  known 
to  your  teacher,  so  that  you  may  be  placed  where  you 
can  hear  his  vocal  demonstration  and  see  his  written 
explanation. 

6.  Thumb  Rules. —  You  must  learn 

1.  Through  the  ear,  the  exact  sound  to  be  made. 

2.  By  the  exact  position  of  the  vocal  organs, 
how  these  sounds  are  made.  (It  may  be  necessary  for 
you  to  practice  before  a  mirror  to  insure  accuracy.) 

3.  The  exact  sound  a  letter  has  under  all 
circumstances. 

These  rules  are  basic  for  learning  any  language. 

French.  Pronunciation. 

1.  Syllables. —  When  you  are  studying  French  pro- 
nunciation, acquire  the  habit  of  attacking  the  word 
syllabically,  never  trying  to  pronounce  several  syllables 
with  one  impetus.  In  pronouncing  syllables,  begin  every 
syllable  possible  with  a  consonant  and  close  with  a  vowel. 
Work  hard  to  acquire  this  method,  as  it  is  the  foundation 
of  good  French  pronunciation. 

2.  Consonants  and  Vowels.—  When  you  have  learned 
the  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  and  the 
vowels,  in  their  various  positions,  and  you  can  pronounce 
the  syllables  accurately,  you  should  begin  to  increase  your 
speed,  always  keeping  perfect  rhythm,  and  without  accent 
of  any  kind. 

3.  Practice. —  When  you  can  pronounce  this  way.  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed,  you  must  begin  to  stress  the  last  syllable 
pronounced  before  a  pause.  To  get  facility,  you  ihould 
practice  at  least  ten  minutes  daily. 
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1.  Rules  of  Syllabication. —  As  syllabication  is  of  the 
highest  importance  as  an  aid  to  a  correct  pronunciation, 
you  must  study  and  learn  the  rules.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  rather  easy,  but  very  important. 

2.  Rules  of  Stress. —  As  an  English  speaker,  you  are 
accustomed  to  emphasize  the  tonic  syllables  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  to  the  detriment  of  those  syllables  which  immedi- 
ately precede  or  follow.  This  does  not  happen  in  French. 
All  vowels  with  the  exception  of  mute  ue"  must  be  pro- 
nounced; in  isolated  words  you  must  pronounce  all 
syllables  with  the  same  amount  of  stress,  adding,  however, 
a  very  slight  increase  to  the  last ;  finally,  in  connected 
discourse  a  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  group. 

3.  Rules  of  Liaison. —  You  must  know  that  liaison  is 
a  characteristic  of  good  French  pronunciation;  that  it 
consists  in  carrying  over  a  final  consonant  to  the  follow- 
ing word,  if  it  begins  with  a  vowel;  that  when  words  are 
linked  together  they  must  be  pronounced  without  pause; 
that  some  final  consonants  cannot  be  linked;  that  some 
are  carried  over  to  the  next  word  with  change  of  sound, 
and  others  without  change  of  sound.  Acquire  this 
habit  of  liaison  in  the  early  weeks  of  lessons  in  French 
pronunciation. 

4.  Phonetics. —  If  your  French  pronunciation  is  taught 
by  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols,  learn  them  accurately  and 
be  sure  that  you  know  them. 

5.  Drill. — ■  Drill  intensively  on  each  sound  till  accuracy 
is  acquired. 

6.  The  Phonetic  Alphabet. —  After  you  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  each  day  write  a  few 
lines  of  your  reading  lesson,  using  such  script;  soon  you 
will  be  able  to  take  dictation  in  it;  finally  you  will  change 
the  script  into  standard  spelling  and  thus  your  pronun- 
ciation will  improve  daily. 

7.  Learn  Symbols. — Therefore,  the  first  important  thing 
is  to  learn  the  symbols  and  what  each  represents  in  sound 
value,  and  then  their  French  orthographic  equivalents. 
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Spanish.  Pronunciation. 

1.  Vowels. —  You  must  give  careful  attention  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  always  bear  in  mind 
that  every  vowel  is  always  pronounced,  wherever  found. 
Do  not  omit  any  or  pronounce  any  with  a  vanishing 
sound.  Although  a  Spaniard  speaks  rapidly,  he  yet  gives 
each  vowel  its  proper  pronunciation. 

2.  Accuracy  First. —  Do  not  attempt  to  gain  speed  in 
enunciation  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

3.  Accentuation. —  In  order  to  pronounce  well,  you 
must  learn  the  rules  governing  accentuation.  These  are 
so  simple  that  anyone  "with  two  fingers  of  forehead,"  as 
the  Spaniards  say,  can  learn  them  in  two  minutes.  Make 
yourself  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  are  with  your  multi- 
plication tables. 

4.  Word  Groups. —  When  you  have  learned  to  make 
the  sounds  accurately  and  can  pronounce  words  well,  you 
must  learn  that  the  single  word  is  not  the  basis  of  the 
expression.  The  sentence  is  made  up  of  one  group,  or 
several  groups  of  words,  and  these  must  be  pronounced 
as  a  group.  Do  not  read  by  syllables,  but  by  so-called 
word-groups  or  thought-groups. 

5.  Practice. —  Facility  in  this  comes  only  from  practice, 
and  much  reading  aloud  at  home  will  be  found  helpful. 

6.  Speaking  Aloud. —  You  will  have  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice  in  a  foreign  tongue  and 
speaking  aloud  is  the  best  means  to  that  end.  For  exam- 
ple: You  do  not  say  in  English  "How/are/you?"  but 
"Howareyou?"  So  you  say  not  "<iComo/es/ta/us/ted?" 
but  "^Comoestausted?"  Not  "  Com/men t/al/lez/vous?" 
but  "Commentallezvou?" 

Grammar. 

1.  Memory. —  Your  memory  must  be  active  when  you 
are  learning  grammatical  forms. 

2.  Grammar  a  Means  to  an  End. —  Remember  that 
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grammatical  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  merely 
a  means  to  obtain  an  end,  viz.,  speaking,  writing,  or 
understanding  correctly. 

3.  Type  Forms. —  There  is  no  short  cut  for  you  here 
except  that  as  you  learn  one  type  form  well,  you  have 
learned  all  belonging  to  that  type. 

4.  English  and  Foreign  Language. —  Observe  how  the 
method  of  expression  in  the  foreign  language  differs  from 
that  in  English.  Don't  think  that  the  foreign  way  is 
necessarily  " queer."  It  may  be  that  the  English  way  is 
the  "  queer"  way  and  the  foreign  is  the  normal  way,  in 
the  sense  that  more  languages  follow  that  way  than  the 
English  way. 

5.  The  Memory. —  Your  memory  may  be  aided  in 
different  ways  and  you  doubtless  have  found  out  how  best 
you  learn, —  through  the  aid  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
hand. 

6.  Visualize  Forms. —  Visualize  the  forms,  if  you  learn 
best  with  the  help  of  the  eye. 

7.  Speaking  Aloud. —  Say  them  aloud,  if  you  learn 
best  with  the  help  of  the  ear. 

8.  The  Value  of  Writing. —  Write  them,  if  that  is  your 
best  method.  It  is  a  wise  plan,  in  any  case,  after  you 
think  that  you  have  learned  the  declensions  or  conjuga- 
tions, to  put  them  in  writing,  so  that  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  sounds  that  you  think  you  have  learned  are 
represented  correctly  by  your  spelling. 

9.  Checking  Knowledge. —  You  can,  unaided,  check  your 
knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  by  comparing  those  you 
have  written  with  the  text. 

Composition. 

1.  Illustrating  Grammatical  Points. —  Whenever  you 
start  to  do  a  composition  exercise,  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  person  who  composed  the  exercise  did  it 
to  illustrate  and  fix  certain  grammatical  points.  Before 
•you  have  put  pencil  to  paper,  try  to  find  out  what  rules 
or  principles  were  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  sentence 
or  paragraph. 
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2.  The  Sentence  as  a  Whole. —  Consider  first  the  sen- 
tence as  a  whole:  determine  whether  it  contains  any 
statements  other  than  plain  declarative  ones.  If  it  doe-, 
you  may  have  to  deal  with  the  subjunctive  or  conditional 
code. 

3.  Asking  Yourself  Questions. —  Next  give  your  atten- 
tion to  each  individual  element  in  the  sentence.  Is  the 
subject  singular  or  plural?  What  is  the  tense  of  the  verb? 
How  about  making  the  adjectives  agree  in  number  and 
gender  with  the  nouns  they  modify?  Is  there  an  adverb 
in  the  sentence?  How  about  its  position?  There  is  a 
pronoun  object.  What  have  I  learned  about  that?  And 
so  on,  through  the  entire  sentence  or  paragraph. 

4.  Consistent  Practice. —  This  systematic  questioning 
is  very  likely  to  expose  the  grammatical  pitfalls  contained 
in  the  composition  assigned;  by  dint  of  a  little  practice 
you  can  do  it  very  quickly  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
it  will  ultimately  result  in  a  habit  that  will  overcome 
the  carelessness  that  is  the  cause  of  most  of  your  mistakes- 

Vocabulary. 

1.  Remember. —  You  should  make  an  effort,  from  the 
very  beginning,  to  remember  the  meanings  of  the  words 
that  you  find  in  your  lessons. 

2.  Words  —  Words  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  any 
use  of  the  language. 

3.  The  Article. —  Be  sure  to  use  the  article  (definite 
except  in  language  where  this  elides,  in  which  case  use  the 
indefinite)  with  every  noun  you  learn  so  that  its  gender 
may  be  remembered. 

4.  Learning  the  Meaning  of  a  Word. —  If  the  meaning 
of  a  new  word  is  unknown  to  you  in  English,  seize  the 
opportunity  to  enrich  your  English  vocabulary.  In  case 
you  have  difficulty  in  retaining  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
put  it  in  a  sentence  or  phrase  and  try  learning  the  whole 
expression.    Seek  occasions  to  use  the  word  in  English. 

5.  Progress  in  a  Language. —  As  you  progress  in  the 
language  you  will  find  that  you  have  a  vocabulary  of 
understanding  which  is  larger  than  your  vocabulary  of  use. 
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6.  Notice  the  Spelling. —  Look  at  each  new  word  care- 
fully for  its  spelling  and  to  see  if  it  bears  any  resemblance 
to  an  English  word  of  similar  meaning. 

7.  A  Test. —  To  test  your  memory  you  can  put  in 
vertical  parallel  columns  the  foreign  and  the  English  wdrds 
and  meanings. 

Do  not  learn  a  word-list  as  such,  however.  Learn  the 
words  for  use. 

Translation. 

1.  The  Idea. —  Here  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
to  put  into  the  foreign  language  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
English  language  or  vice  versa. 

2.  The  Meaning. —  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put 
on  this  warning.  You  are  to  write  one  language  in  such 
form  that  the  one  reading  it  will  get  the  same  thought, 
the  same  shade  of  meaning,  as  does  the  one  who  reads  the 
language  from  which  you  are  translating. 

3.  Caution. —  Do  not  translate  word  by  word.  You 
will  almost  always  be  wrong. 

4.  Choice  of  Words. —  No  matter  which  way  you  are 
translating,  from  your  own  language  into  the  foreign  or 
from  the  foreign  into  your  own,  what  you  say  or  what  you 
write,  must  carry  the  idea  that  is  being  translated  in 
words  that  are  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  language 
that  you  are  using. 

5.  Assignment. —  When  you  have  been  given  a  specific 
assignment  to  translate  from  the  foreign  language  into 
English,  proceed  in  this  manner: 

(a)  Read  through  the  assignment  either  silently 
or  aloud;  in  the  latter  way  if  you  know  that  you  need 
the  practice. 

(b)  You  have  found  some  words  the  meanings 
of  which  you  do  not  know. 

(c)  Perhaps  you  have  failed  to  get  very  much 
connected  thought  from  your  first  reading.  Do  not  be 
disturbed. 

(d)  Go  back  to  the  beginning  now  and  re-read  it, 
still  without  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  or  dictionary. 
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(e)  Try  this  once  more,  and  then  list  your  new 
words  and  find  their  meanings. 

(/)  Do  not  write  the  translation  from  the  foreign 
language  unless  you  are  conscious  of  a  weakness  in  ex- 
pressing yourself  in  English.  If  you  are  weak  in  this 
respect,  you  may  need  to  write  out  the  translation  to  assure 
yourself  that  your  translation  into  English  really  makes 
sense.  Discontinue  the  practice,  however,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  unnecessary. 

Reading. 

1.  Reading  Independently. —  Reading  independently  is 
a  good  method  of  increasing  your  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language.  The  amount  of  reading  that  you  do  is  limited 
only  by  your  interest  in  the  language  and  by  the  time 
available. 

2.  Source  of  Books. —  Your  teacher  may  lend  you  books 
to  read  and  you  may  get  some  from  the  public  library. 

3.  Interesting  Books. —  Read  books  that  are  interesting 
and  not  too  difficult,  in  order  that  you  may  not  desist 
from  your  purpose. 

4.  Read  Sentences. —  Read  by  sentences  and  not  by 
words. 

5.  Value  of  Wide  Reading. —  Much  reading  increases 
your  vocabulary,  enables  you  to  get  the  meanings  of  words 
without  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  helps  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  grammar,  and  cultivates  a  feeling  for  the 
language. 

6.  Read  More  than  Assignment. —  Do  not,  therefore, 
confine  }^our  reading  solely  to  the  class  assignment. 

Talking  in  a  Foreign  Language. 

1.  Learn  to  Talk  by  Talking. —  If  your  main  object  in 
studying  a  language  is  to  speak  it,  you  must  avail  your- 
self of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself. 

2.  The  Class  Room. —  The  time  in  class  for  individual 
opportunity  to  talk  is  somewhat  limited,  but  by  yourself 
you  can  phrase  your  thoughts  in  the  foreign  tonf  le. 

3.  Memorize. —  Commit  to  memory  phrases  and  idioms. 
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Prepare  parts  of  your  lessons  aloud  and  thereby  you  will 
overcome  any  embarrassment  you  may  feel  in  the  use  of 
another  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  constant  repeti- 
tion will  make  the  language  familiar  and  natural  to  you. 

Conclusion.    General  Advice  in  Modern  Language 

Study. 

1.  Your  Own  Effort. — ■  Bear  in  mind  it  is  you  who  must 
learn  the  language.  No  one  else  can  do  it  for  you.  The 
teacher  can  guide  and  correct,  but  you  must  do  the  work. 

2.  Outside  of  School. —  The  time  spent  in  walking  or 
riding  to  school  may  be  used  very  profitably  in  going  over 
in  your  mind  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  the  idioms 
and  the  applications  of  your  vocabulary. 

3.  The  Recitation. —  Remember  that  the  class  hour  is 
for  your  benefit  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Do  not  leave 
the  class  with  a  doubt  or  misunderstanding  about  anything 
that  has  been  discussed. 

4.  Profit  by  Mistakes. —  Do  not  be  afraid  to  make  a 
mistake.  Profit  by  its  correction  and  tr\-  not  to  make  it 
again. 

5.  Caution. —  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  person  hears, 
reads,  writes  and  talks  his  own  language  every  day,  he 
rarely  uses  it  without  error.  You,  therefore,  must  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  use,  at  once,  the  foreign  language  to 
express  your  thought  freely,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech. 
Patience  is  needed. 
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GERMAN. 


WHY  STUDY  GERMAN? 
A.    For  Purposes  of  Higher  Education. 

1 .  German  is  one  of  the  universal  languages  —  one 
of  the  languages  desirable  for  a  liberal  education. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  require  of  candidates,  for 
various  degrees  a  knowledge  of  German.  Many  excellent 
mathematical  and  scientific  treatises  are  written  in  German. 
If  you  expect  to  continue  your  education  in  a  higher  institu- 
tion, you  should  learn  German  now. 

B.    For  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Go  to  Higher 
Institutions. 

1.  If  you  do  not  continue  your  education  beyond  high 
school,  German  is  still  a  most  valuable  subject  for  you  to 
elect. 

2.  It  is  very  valuable  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  language  structure. 

3.  As  a  cultural  study,  German  acquaints  you  with 
one  of  the  richest  literatures  of  modern  times. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  GERMAN. 
Directions. 

1.  Learning  German. —  You  are  not  "studying" 
German,  you  are  learning  German,  and  you  can  learn  it 
only  by  repetition  —  drill. 

2.  The  Memory. —  It  is  your  memory  chiefly,  not  your 
reasoning  power,  that  you  will  employ.  Repetition  will 
fix  the  language  in  your  mind,  but  interest,  attention  and 
association  are  also  necessary. 

3.  Be  Interested. —  Be  interested  in  learning  your 
lesson  perfectly.  The  better  you  do  your  task,  the  more 
you  will  like  it  —  and  the  easier  you  will  learn. 
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4.  Attention. —  Keep  your  attention  in  class  by  the 
thought  that  the  more  you  learn  there,  the  less  you  have 
to  learn  at  home. 

5.  Association. —  Always  associate,  if  possible,  a  new 
German  word  with  an  English  word.  Very  often  you  can 
find  these  cognates  and  they  are  a  great  aid  to  memory. 

6.  Repetition  Aloud. —  But  repetition  —  aloud  —  of 
German  words,  forms,  phrases,  sentences,  is  the  method 
of  learning  the  language.  As  you  repeat  the  German, 
think  of  the  objects  and  acts  —  not  of  English  words. 
"Die  Kinder  spielen  in  Felde" — as  you  repeat  this  in 
German,  see  in  your  mind's  eyes  the  children  playing  in 
the  field. 

7.  Four  Ways  of  Learning  a  Language. —  There  are  four 
ways  in  which  to  learn  a  language  —  by  .eye,  by  ear,  by 
tongue,  and  by  hand  —  seeing,  hearing,  speaking  and 
writing.  Be  sure  you  always  use  all  four  ways  in  your 
" study"  at  home.  Read  your  German  aloud  that  you 
may  speak  the  language  and  hear  it  spoken.  After  you 
have  studied  your  lesson,  fix  it  in  your  memory  —  and  test 
yourself  —  by  writing  with  the  book  closed.  The  writing 
should  be  a  test,  and  should  follow  the  learning. 

8.  V ocabulary. —  In  learning  vocabulary  —  and  always 
remember  that  vocabulary  is  all  important  —  you  may 
find  it  helpful  to  write  the  German  word  on  one  side  of  a 
slip  of  paper,  the  English  on  the  other.  Learn  one  word 
at  a  time.  Go  to  the  second  only  after  you  have  learned 
the  first. 

9.  The  Article. —  The  Verb. —  Always  learn  the  article 
with  each  German  noun  —  know  that  you  can  decline  the 
noun  —  repeat  the  principal  parts  of  a  German  verb  — 
you  do  not  know  the  verb  unless  you  know  perfectly  its 
principal  parts. 

10.  Test  Yourself. —  Test  yourself  before  your  teacher 
tests  you. 

11.  Importance  of  Review. —  Learn  one  word  at  a  time, 
until  you  know  all  the  new  words  of  the  lesson  —  and  the 
next  morning  you  will  have  forgotten  some,  not  many 
if  you  learned  them  aloud,  and  then  wrote  them.  A 
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very  short  review  the  next  day  will  fix  them  better.  One 
learning  is  not  enough  for  many  words  —  some  will  need 
several  reviews  —  but  spend  your  time  on  the  ones  that 
need  review  —  don't  drill  on  the  ones  you  know. 
12.    German  Composition: 

(a)  At  the  start,  be  certain  that  you  know  on 
what  grammar  forms,  rules,  idioms  the  exercise  is  based. 

(b)  Know  the  vocabulary  —  every  word. 

(c)  Remember  literal  translation  may  not  make 
German.  Be  on  your  guard  as  to  the  use  of  prepositions 
and  auxiliary  verbs. 

(d)  Be  sure  that  your  sentence  is  in  German 
order  — verb,  subject,  pronouns,  indirect  object,  expressions 
of  time  —  all  in  their  proper  places. 

(e)  Write  the  German  after  you  can  give  it  orally 
without  hesitation  —  never  before: 
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MATHEMATICS. 


WHY  STUDY  MATHEMATICS. 

A.  Broader  Knowledge. —  To  broaden  and  strengthen 
our  knowledge  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  arithmetic. 

B.  Cultural. —  To  get  that  knowledge  of  mathematics 
which  every  educated  person  should  have. 

C.  Vocational. —  To  make  it  possible  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  mathematics  of  any  trade  or  profession,  which 
we  may  follow. 

D.  Geometry  in  the  World  about  Us: 

(a)  To  become  familiar  with  the  plane  and  solid 

figures  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives  in 
the  architecture  of  our  buildings,  in  draw- 
ings, in  art,  or  in  nature. 

(b)  To  learn  something  about  logical  reasoning. 

(c)  To  learn  how  inaccessible  heights  and  dis- 

tances can;  be  measured. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  NINTH-GRADE 
.  MATHEMATICS. 

Directions. 

It  is  assumed  that  every  pupil  has  a  note  book  which  is 
reserved  for  Mathematics.  Ordinarily,  the  pupil  will  also 
be  provided  with  a  text  book. 

1.  Note  Book. 

(a)  Copy  your  home  lesson  assignment  in  your 

note  book. 

(b)  Copy  it  neatly  and  accurately. 

(c)  Always  keep  your  note  book  up  to  date. 

(d)  Write  in  your  note  book  all  the  " models"  rules, 

suggestions,  etc.,  given  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Equations. 

(a)  Learn  "Rules  for  Solving  Equations." 

(b)  Apply  them  in  the  proper  order. 
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(c)  In  fractional  equations,  multiply  every  term  by 

the  same  number. 

(d)  If  the  fraction  or  parenthesis  is  preceded  by  a 

minus  sign,  watch  changes  of  sign. 

(e)  Check  the  answer  by  substituting  in  the  given 

equation. 

3.  Approximate  Computation. 

(a)    Make  an  11  estimate.'' 
(6)    Check  your  work. 

(c)    "  Round  off  "  your  answer  to  the  proper  number 
of  figures. 

4.  Areas. 

(a)    Draw  the  figure. 

(6)    Be  sure  you  recognize  an  altitude. 

(c)  How  many  different  altitudes  has  the  figure? 

(d)  Draw  the  altitudes. 

(e)  Look  over  your  work  to  see  that  you  have  used 

the  correct  formula. 

5.  Formulas. 

(a)  Be  careful  to  substitute  correctly. 

(b)  Perform  accurately  the  indicated  operations. 

(c)  " Round  off"  your  answer  to  correct  number  of 

figures. 

(d)  Check  your  computation. 

6.  Graphs. 

(a)  Make  sure  that  your  data  are  correct. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  the  type  of  graph  is  suitable 

for  the  data. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  the  scale  is  chosen  wisely. 

(d)  Make  sure  that  the  graph  is  neat  and  clear  so 

that  it  can  be  read  easily. 

7.  Factoring. 

Consider  carefully  whether: 

(a)  There  is  a  common  factor. 

(b)  You  have  picked  out  the  "straight  products' 9 

and  the  "  cross  products." 

(c)  You  recognize  a  "perfect  square." 

(d)  You  can  "complete  the  square." 

(e)  You  recognize  the  difference  of  two  squares. 

(f)  You  check  the  product  of  the  factors. 
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8.  Quadratics. 

Examine  the  equation  to  see  if : 
(a)    You  can  factor  it  after  it  is  simplified  so  that 

one  member  of  the  equation  is  0. 
(6)    You  can  "complete  the  square"  or  use  the 
quadratic  formula. 

(c)  You  get  two  answers. 

(d)  You  have  checked  the  two  answers. 

9.  Problems  Stated  in  Words. 

(a)    Read  the  problem  carefully  several  times. 

(6)  Do  you  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  all 
the  words  in  it?  Use  a  dictionary,  if  neces- 
sary. 

(c)  Write,  in  algebraic  language,  preliminary  state- 

ments, obtained  from  the  words  of  the 
problem. 

(d)  Study  the  problem  to  see  if  you  can  find,  in  the 

words,  two  expressions  representing  equal 
quantities  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
equation. 

(e)  Check  your  answer  to  see  if  it  satisfies  the 

conditions  given  in  the  problem.  Caution. 
Since  your  first  equation  may  be  incorrect, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  check  by  substituting 
your  answer  in  this  equation. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOMETRY. 
1.    To  Study  a  Book  Theorem: 

(a)    Read  the  statement  over  several  times  till  you 

understand  what  every  word  in  it  means. 
(6)    Distinguish  carefully  between  what  is  given  and 
what  is  to  be  proved.    Look  carefully  to  see 
how  these  facts  apply  to  the  figure. 

(c)  Study  the  proof.    At  each  step  refer  to  the 

figure.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  how 
each  step  of  the  proof  applies  to  the  figure. 

(d)  When  you  have  studied  enough  to  understand 

the  proof  thoroughly,  try  to  summarize  it, 
using  your  own  words.  Ask  yourself  why 
each  step  in  it  is  essential. 
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0)  Put  away  the  book,  draw  a  figure  like  that 
in  the  book,  and  try  to  repeat  the  proof. 
Do  not  try  to  commit  the  proof  to  memory. 
Use  your  own  words,  but  be  sure  that  they 
are  (1)  accurate  geometry,  (2)  good  English. 

(/)  Now  draw  another  figure  with  different  letters 
from  those  in  the  book  and  practice  till  you 
can  repeat  the  proof  with  this  figure. 

(g)    Now  write  out  the  proof,  using  the  new  figure. 

2.    To  do  an  Original  Theorem: 

(a)  Make  sure  that  you  understand  what  the 

statement  of  the  theorem  means. 

(b)  Draw  a  figure  according  to  the  facts  mentioned 

in  the  statement.  Be  careful  (1)  to  have  the 
figure  neat  and  accurate,  (2)  not  to  draw  a 
figure  representing  a  special  case.  A  good 
figure  often  suggests  important  points  in  the 
proof. 

(c)  Construct  an  hypothesis  containing  the  facts  of 

the  statement  applied  to  the  figure. 

(d)  Ask  yourself  exactly  what  it  is  you  have  to 

prove.  If  you  do  not  think  of  the  proof 
after  a  few  minutes  of  study,  proceed  as 
follows: 

(1)  Look  back  through  your  note  book 

and  make  a  list  of  the  theorems 
that  seem  to  apply  to  the  given 
facts. 

(2)  Think  of  the  methods  by  which  this 

kind  of  fact  has  been  proven. 

(3)  Consider  whether  one  or  more  con- 

struction lines  will  be  helpful.  If 
so,  draw  them. 

(4)  When  you  have  found  a  theorem  or 

method  that  seems  to  apply,  ask 
yourself  if  there  is  any  way  that 
you  can  prove  it  applies  to  this 
figure. 
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'  (5)  Continue  to  work  backward  in  this 
way  till  you  come  to  some  fact  that 
you  know. 

(6)  Then  build  up  your  proof  from  this 

fact  as  a  beginning,  in  the  opposite 
order  from  that  you  used  in  getting 
to  it. 

(7)  Look  at  your  "to  prove"  often  to 

keep  in  mind  where  you  are  going. 

3.  To  do  a  Numerical  Problem. 

(a)  Draw  an  accurate  figure,  avoiding  special  cases, 

and  write  down  the  given  data  on  the  lines 
or  angles  where  they  belong.  Use  a  letter  or 
letters  to  indicate  the  values  of  unknown 
quantities. 

(b)  Find  out  what  theorem  contains  the  fact  under- 

lying the  problem.  Express  this  theorem 
as  a  formula. 

(c)  Substitute  the  values  from  the  figure  in  this 

formula  and  solve  the  resulting  equation 
for  the  unknown  quantity. 

(d)  Sometimes  you  may  need  to  use  two  formulas ; 

if  so,  solve  the  resulting  equations  for  the  two 
unknown  quantities. 

4.  In  General. 

(a)  11  Memorize." 

(1)  Statements  of  definitions. 

(2)  Statements  of  theorems. 

(b)  Do  not  memorize  the  proofs  of  theorems. 

(c)  Get  the  habit  of  making  lists,  either  mental  or 

written,  of  groups  of  associated  facts,  such  as: 

(1)  Different  ways  of  proving  triangles 

congruent. 

(2)  Different  ways  of  proving  lines  paral- 

lel, etc. 

(d)  At  all  times,  do  not  try  to  remember,  try  to 

think.  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
study  to  see  how  the  fact  that  you  are 
working  on  is  connected  with  other  facts 
that  you  have  learned. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  To  Prepare  a  Home  Lesson  in  Solving  Triangles: 

(a)  Draw  the  figure  as  thoughtfully  and  as  ac- 

curately as  possible  without  actually  drawing 
to  scale. 

(b)  Write  a  complete  framework  for  the  computa- 

tion, using  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  model  given  by  the  teacher. 

(c)  Do  the  computations  outlined. 

(d)  Check  your  answers. 

(e)  Have  your  answers  written  in  conspicuous 

places  with  word  "Ans." 

2.  To  Prepare  a  Lesson  in  Worded  Problems: 

(a)  Read  and  re-read  the  entire  problem,  until  you 

understand  everything  spoken  of  in  the 
problem,  and  especially  the  question  asked. 

(b)  Draw,  step  by  step,  a  figure  that  satisfies  the 

conditions  of  the  problem. 

(c)  See  if  a  right  or  an  oblique  triangle  is  formed; 

if  oblique,  notice  under  what  case  it  comes. 

(d)  Then  solve  according  to  the  model  for  that  case. 

Note  : —  If  enough  data  are  not  given  for 
solving  the  required  triangle,  get  the  neces- 
sary data  from  the  solution  of  other  tri- 
angles in  the  problem. 

(e)  Check  your  answer. 

3.  To  Prepare  a  Lesson  in  the  Reduction  of  Functions  of 

Large   Angles,    both    Positive   and   Negative,  to 
Functions  of  Positive  Acute  Angles: 
'  (a)    Sketch  the  large  angle  in  its  proper  quadrant  as 
accurately  as  possible  and  draw  its  triangle 
of  reference. 

(b)  Sketch  a  similar  triangle  in  the  first  quadrant. 

(c)  Read  off  the  equal  ratios  from  the  two  tri- 

angles, giving  due  consideration  to  the  signs 
of  lines. 
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4.  To  Prepare  a  Lesson  in  Constructing  an  Angle  and 

Finding  its  Functions  from  a  Given  Function: 
(a)    Consider  carefully  the  lengths  and  signs  of 
the  coordinates,  then,  sketch  the  angle  and 
its  triangles  of  reference  in  the  proper  quad- 
rants. 

(6)    Write  the  functions  required  from  the  triangles 
of  reference. 

5.  To  Prepare  a  Lesson  in  the  Geometrical  Demonstration  of 

a  Law  or  a  Formula  in  Trigonometry: 
(a)    Read  and  re-read  through  the  proof  until  you 

understand  all  the  steps  in  it  and  can  connect 

them  with  the  figure. 
(6)    Take  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  draw  figure,  and 

write  out  as  much  of  proof  as  you  can. 

Consult  the  model  proof  only  when  you  are 

otherwise  unable  to  proceed, 
(c)    Don't  consider  the  proof  learned  until  you 

can  write  it  out  completely  without  any 

help  from  your  notes. 

6.  To  Prepare  a  Lesson  in  the  Use  of  Formulas  for  Proving 

Identities  and  Solving  Equations: 

(a)  Be  sure  you  have  the  list  of  standard  formulas 

copied  in  3Tour  note  book. 

(b)  Have  the  formulas  in  front  of  you  as  you  work 

until  you  have  committed  them  to  memory. 

7.  Identities. 

(a)  Determine  which  side  you  should  simplify  or 

whether  both  sides  should  be  simplified. 

(b)  Write  formulas  suggested  by  the  example. 

(c)  Changing  each  side  to  sines  and  cosines  is 

often  helpful. 

(d)  A  glance  at  one  side  often  suggests  what  to  do 

to  the  other  side  to  make  them  look  alike. 

8.  Equations.    Be  sure  to  see  that  each  angle  found 

satisfies  the  original  equation. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


WHY  STUDY  GENERAL  SCIENCE? 

A.  Clearer  Understanding. 

Because  it  will  help  you  to  understand  many  common 
things  and  happenings  that  would  otherwise  be  puzzling. 

B.  Intelligent  Application. 

Because  with  this  understanding  you  will  be  able  to 
attend  to  your  regular  tasks  more  intelligently  and 
economically. 

C.    Emergency  Situations. 
Because  you  will  be  able  to  think  more  clearly  and 
quickly  in  a  new  situation  or  emergency. 

D.    Help  in  Later  Life. 
Because  you  will  be  able  to  do  better  work  in  any  science 
that  you  study  later. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 
Directions. 

1.  Observe,  Compare,  Remember. —  The  fundamental 
principles  in  studying  general  science  are  to  observe,  to 
compare  and  to  remember. 

2.  Keep  in  Mind  The  Problem. —  In  order  to  study  this 
subject  by  the  scientific  method,  that  is  the  method  by 
which  we  gain  a  knowledge  from  experiments  we  have 
seen  performed,  it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  This  will  be  given 
you  by  your  teacher  and  will  often  be  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  such  as,  "How  does  an  electric  motor  work?1' 
Keep  the  problem  in  mind  as  the  experiment  proceeds. 

3.  Observe  Experiment.- —  Inasmuch  as  your  knowledge 
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is  to  be  gained  by  observation,  ifwill  be  necessary  for  you 
to  watch  the  apparatus  very  carefully  and  note  every 
change  that  takes  place. 

4.  Note  Carefully  the  Instructor's  Questions. —  As  these 
changes  occur,  the  instructor  will  ask  you  questions  as 
to  why  they  happen.  These  questions  will  require  thought 
on  your  part  and  should  not  be  answered  hastily.  Many 
of  these  questions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  preced- 
ing ones  and  can  be  answered  very  readily,  if  the  preceding 
answers  have  been  carefully  noted.  So  far,  we  have  been 
applying  the  fundamental  principle  of  observation. 

5.  Think  as  you  Observe. —  During  the  experiment, 
think  about  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion.  Think  of 
the  ideas  and  views  expressed  by  the  other  boys;  analyse 
them  carefully  and  compare  them  with  your  own  ideas  and 
experiences.  Ask  questions,  but  do  not  accept  conclusions 
that  seem  to  disagree  with  your  experience  or  with  the 
results  of  other  experiments.  In  other  words,  be  con- 
tinually making  comparisons. 

6.  Written  Reports. —  To  help  you  to  remember,  the 
third  fundamental  principle,  you  will  be  required  to  make 
a  written  report  of  the  experiment.  In  doing  this  you  will 
need  to  make  use  of  your  observations  and  comparisons. 
The  report  should  be  neat  and  should  contain  (a)  a  title, 
(b)  a  simple  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used,  (c)  should 
tell,  in  your  own  words,  how  to  perform  the  experiment, 
(d)  should  record  every  observed  change  and  (e)  should 
give  the  reasons  for  these  changes.  This  part  of  the  work 
helps  to  fix  the  principles  in  your  mind. 

7.  Taking  Notes. —  If  you  take  notes  in  class,  make 
them  very  brief  so  that  your  mind  will  be  free  to  think 
over  the  things  discussed  and  you  will  be  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  observations.  Use  these  notes  in  preparing 
your  written  reports. 

8.  The  Text-book. —  If  you  have  a  text-book,  use  it  as 
an  outline  in  writing  up  the  experiments,  but  be  sure  that 
you  give  the  directions  in  your  own  words.  If  descriptive 
material  discussing  the  principles  of  the  experiment  follows, 
read  it  over  carefully  so  that  it  may  clear  up  points  that 
you  do  not  quite  understand. 
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PHYSICS. 


WHY  STUDY  PHYSICS? 
A.    The  World  About  Us. 

1.  Every  day  of  our  lives  we  have  to  do  with  machines 
of  various  kinds,  and  we  are  interested  in  seeing  how 
they  work. 

2.  We  are  surrounded  by  electrical  devices  which  do 
our  work  and  light  our  streets  and  buildings. 

3.  We  are  comfortable  in  homes  heated  by  hot  water, 
hot  air  or  steam. 

4.  The  camera  takes  pictures  and  we  see  them  at  the 
movies. 

5.  The  orchestra  gives  us  music  which  we  hear  at  the 
concert  hall  or  over  the  radio. 

B.  Physics. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  things  that  are 
clear  to  us  if  we  understand  the  laws  of  physics.  The 
satisfaction  and  power  that  come  to  us  from  their  study 
and  mastery  make  the  effort  well  worth  while. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  PHYSICS. 
Directions. 

1.  The  Assignment. —  The  first  step  in  getting  your 
home  lesson  is  to  know  the  assignment.  Have  a  notebook 
and  copy  into  it  the  assignment  as  gi^en  by  the  teacher 
or  as  written  on  the  bulletin  board.  Don't  rely  on  another 
boy.    Do  it  yourself. 

2.  Getting  Down  to  Business. —  Now  as  you  get  down  to 
business  forget  everything  else.  Perhaps  your  neighbor 
across  the  aisle  isn't  studying,  or  perhaps  you  cannot  have 
a  room  by  yourself  at  home.  However,  under  very  poor 
conditions  you  can  still  get  your  home  lessons  if  you  will 
to  do  so.  While  studying  don't  waste  time.  Work  hard. 
Concentrate. 
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3.  Using  the  Text-book. —  If  the  lesson  consists  of  a 
text-book  assignment  and  assigned  problems,  first  read  the 
text-book  to  get  the  general  idea,  then  study  it,  section 
by  section.  Every  paragraph  has  an  idea  in  it.  Find 
it  and  think  it  over  until,  if  asked,  you  can  state  the  idea 
in  your  own  words.  Get  the  lesson  thoroughly,  and 
clinch  it  by  going  over  the  important  points  again. 

4.  Mastering  Each  Day's  Lesson. —  If  you  do  not 
master  today's  lesson,  you  will  get  still  less  of  tomorrow's, 
and  soon  it  will  mean  taking  several  hours  to  gather  up 
the  loose  ends,  or  drifting  hopelessly  behind.  In  any 
lesson  you  may  find  some  things  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand at  first.  If  so,  don't  rush  to  someone  else  for  help. 
See  if  it  does  not  depend  upon  something  that  you  missed 
in  a  previous  lesson;  review  your  class  notes;  reflect  on 
related  topics. 

5.  Understanding  What  You  Read. —  It  may  be  that  your 
trouble  comes  from  not  understanding  the  meanings  of 
certain  words  in  the  text.  The  words  may  be  new  to 
you  or  they  may  be  used  in  a  way  that  is  new.  Neither 
the  author  nor  your  teacher  may  have  realized  that  they 
needed  to  be  defined.  It  is  essential  that  you  then  consult 
a  dictionary  or  the  index  in  the  back  of  your  book. 

6.  Clearing  Up  Difficulties. —  If,  after  you  have  done 
your  best  you  still  have  difficulty,  go  to  your  teacher  and 
he  will  give  you  a  hint,  or  ask  you  a  question,  or  let  you 
take  another  book.  He  should  not  tell  you  anything  that 
you  can  find  out  for  yourself,  but  he  will  help  you  to  help 
yourself. 

7.  Learning  Meaning  of  Principles. —  Learn  very  care- 
fully all  laws  and  principles.  Be  sure  that  you  understand 
the  meanings  of  these  laws  and  can  explain  them  in  your 
own  words.  Learn  principles  rather  than  formulas;  a 
formula  is  only  a  shorthand  way  of  stating  a  principle. 

8.  Being  Thorough. —  You  should  be  able  to  solve  most 
of  the  problems  in  the  home  lesson  without  much  trouble. 
But  suppose  the  teacher  asks  you  to  explain  them?  Decide 
in  your  mind  what  you  will  say  about  each  problem 
before  you  leave  it.    Give  yourself  the  kind  of  quiz  you 
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will  get  in  class.  This  will  be  easy  if  you  have  arranged 
things  logically  and  in  simple  form  on  your  paper. 

9.  Solving  Problems. —  Arrange  your  work  neatly  (a) 
because  it  looks  better,  and  (b)  because  you  can  work 
more  easily,  and  (c)  because  you  can  think  straighter. 
Always  indicate  your  operation  as  you  go  along.  Before 
leaving  the  problem  as  finished,  glance  over  it  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  answer  is  reasonable.  If  possible,  in 
advance  make  a  rough  estimate  of  your  answer.  Always 
try  to  check  or  prove  your  work. 

10.  (a)  The  liRard"  Problem.—  And  then  you  have 
the  hard  problems  in  each  lesson.  Undoubtedly  these  are 
the  big  tests.  They  are  hard  because  they  are  "a  little 
different"  from  the  ones  you  have  been  doing.  You  will 
never  get  very  far  if  you  can  do  only  what  you  have  been 
taught  to  do,  if  you  can  solve  only  the  kind  of  problem 
you  have  already  had.  The  leaders  in  any  line  of 
endeavor,  are  those  who  can  think  what  to  do  when 
something  "a  little  different"  happens. 

(6)  Tackling  the  Hard  Problem. —  In  tackling  a 
hard  problem,  read  it  very  slowly  and  carefully  to  see 
what  it  means.  Most  difficult  problems  are  simply  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  easy  ones.  If  you  can  see 
what  the  simple  ones  are  that  make  up  the  hard  one, 
you  can  solve  it.  Often  the  numbers  are  large  and  clumsy. 
Change  these  numbers  to  easy  whole  numbers  and  get 
the  method,  then  solve  these  clumsy  numbers  by  the 
same  method.  If  you  can  find  one  somewhat  like  it 
explained  in  your  book,  read  it  all  through  to  see  what 
the  method  is. 

(c)  The  Game  —  But  perhaps  you  have  no  clue  at 
all.  Even  then  get  started  and  keep  going  —  somewhere. 
Make  yourself  think.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  start 
writing;  right  or  wrong  as  it  may  prove  to  be  —  get 
started.  In  many  problems  a  diagram  properly  labelled 
will  help  you.  Indicate  each  operation.  This  will  enable 
you  to  see  clearly  what  you  have  done  and  whether  it  is 
correct.  It  will  help  you  to  see  what  the  next  step 
should  be. 
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(d)  Victory. —  You  Can't  Lose. —  It  will  be  a 
" grand  and  glorious  feeling"  to  be  the  only  one  in  class  to 
have  this  one  done  tomorrow.  But  if,  after  doing  your 
best,  you  are  unsuccessful  in  class,  notice  carefully  how 
the  problem  was  solved,  so  that  you  may  learn  not  only 
how  this  one  is  done,  but  the  " method  of  attack"  for  all 
problems.  Learning  the  " method  of  attack"  is  learning 
how  to  use  your  mind  —  or  how  to  study. 

11.  Working  Effectively. —  A  home  lesson  is  supposed 
to  take  the  average  boy  sixty  minutes.  It  may  be  that 
you  are  a  little  slow  and  need  to  spend  more  time  than 
that.  If  so,  you  must  do  it.  But  if  by  concentrating  you 
can  do  your  sixty-minute  home  lesson  thoroughly  in  fifty 
minutes,  the  time  you  have  saved  is  your  own  to  use  for 
anything  else  you  please.  Try  to  learn  the  short  cuts  you 
are  shown  in  class.  Indicate  operations,  simplify  at  every 
opportunity,  keep  your  numbers  small,  and  you  will  get 
through  sooner  and  will  make  fewer  mistakes. 

12.  Accuracy. —  Don't  make  silly  mistakes.  They  are 
costly.  It  takes  more  time  to  find  and  correct  these  mis- 
takes than  it  does  to  avoid  them.  To  be  slow  and  careful 
is  better  than  to  be  quick  and  inaccurate.  You  can  be 
both  quick  and  accurate  by  putting  your  whole  mind  on 
your  work.  Make  the  resolution: —  "I  will  not  let  myself 
make  any  foolish  mistakes  in  today's  home  lesson." 

13.  Effective  Use  of  Recitation  Period. —  In  class  get 
every  explanation  the  first  time,  if  possible.  It  will  not 
be  given  so  fully  again.  If  you  did  not  quite  get  it  in 
class,  go  over  it  at  home,  look  it  up  in  your  book,  and  if 
it  is  still  not  clear  be  ready  with  some  clean  cut  question 
about  it  in  class  the  next  day.  If  your  question  is  clean 
cut  you  will  get  an  answer ;  but  if  it  is  vague,  the  teacher 
may  not  understand  your  difficulty. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


WHY  STUDY  CHEMISTRY? 
A.  General  Information. 
It  gives  information  about  matters  of  practical  use  in 
everyday  life.  It  explains  why  soap  cleans  and  paint 
hardens;  why  plants  do  not  grow  well  on  some  soils  and 
do  grow  well  on  other  soils ;  what  makes  the  blue  and  green 
and  red  stars  that  shoot  out  of  the  Fourth-of-July  sky- 
rocket; where  the  power  comes  from  in  the  automobile 
engine;  how  medicines  are  obtained  from  coal  tar;  and 
hundreds  of  other  interesting  things. 

B.  Human  Interest. 
It  explains  clearly  many  matters  of  human  interest, 
such  as,  how  soap,  paint,  glass,  ink,  dyes,  explosives  are 
made;  how  illuminating  gas  is  manufactured  and  ammonia 
obtained;  how  metals  are  produced  from  the  ores,  and 
how  electroplating  is  done. 

C.  Reasoning. 
It  teaches  us  to  reason  from  observed  facts  to  logical 
conclusions,  a  most  valuable  thing  for  us  all  to  learn. 

D.    Industrial  Progress. 
It  shows  us  how,  by  use  of  chemistry,  in  modern  indus- 
trial process,  the  natural  products  of  mine,  field,  and 
forest  can  be  made  serviceable  to  man. 

E.    Chemistry  and  Civilization. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  we  should  have  to 
go  without  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  most  of  its 
comforts,  and  many  of  its  pleasures. 
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F.    Interesting  Subject. 
Chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  given  in  the 
school.    You  should  study  it. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  CHEMISTRY. 
Directions. 

1.  Note  Book. —  Have  a  special  note  book  for  home 
lesson  assignments  so  that  there  may  never  be  any  doubt 
as  to  what  the  lesson  is. 

2.  Review. —  First  go  carefully  over  the  last  lesson  and 
make  sure  that  you  understand  fully  the  ideas  contained 
therein.  Your  knowledge  of  it  should  be  much  better 
than  when  you  went  over  it  the  first  time,  because 
you  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's  explanations  and 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  class 
discussion.  When  you  are  sure  of  it,  you  are  ready  to 
take  up  the  new  lesson. 

3.  Study. —  Read  the  entire  assignment  over  once  to 
get  the  general  idea  and  to  connect  it  up  with  what  has 
gone  before.  Then  study  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
until  you  get  the  idea  contained  in  each  section.  In 
chemistry,  especially,  there  are  usually  new  words  in  every 
lesson.  Do  not  let  them  pass  without  looking  up  their 
meaning,  or  you  are  likely  to  miss  the  point  of  the  whole 
paragraph.  Learn  all  laws  and  principles,  word  for  word, 
and  memorize  symbols  and  valences. 

4.  Test. —  When  you  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  or  of  the  lesson,  close  the  book  and  try  to 
give  in  your  own  words  and  in  good  English  as  many  of 
the  ideas  as  possible,  airanging  them  in  logical  order.  If 
you  fail  here  and  there,  go  back  and  read  again  that  par- 
ticular sentence  or  paragraph.  It  will  be  better  still  if 
you  can  ask  yourself  questions  which  involve  something 
more  than  expressing  the  ideas  cohered  in  the  different 
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paragraphs.  You  should  be  able  to  foresee  some  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  asked  in  class  and  to  reason  out  the 
answers  for  yourself. 

5.  Arrangement. —  In  solving  problems,  it  will  be 
much  easier  if  you  will  indicate  operations,  simplify  your 
work,  and  label  your  answers. 

6.  Suggestions. —  For  additional  suggestions  you  are 
referred  to  "How  to  Study  Physics"  as  most  of  the  direc- 
tions given  there  apply  equally  well  to  chemistry. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


WHY  STUDY  BOOKKEEPING? 
1.    Business  Methods. 
To  learn  the  exact  method  of  recording  business  facts. 

2.    Avenue  of  Advancement. 
To  learn  an  effective  means  of  advancing  in  business. 
Bookkeeping  and   accounting   are  certain  avenues  to 
advancement  or  entrance  into  one's  own  business  if  one 
is  industrious,  saving,  and  ambitious. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  BOOKKEEPING. 
Directions. 

1.  Materials. —  Have  pen,  ink,  ruler  and  scratch  pad 
available. 

2.  Accuracy. — ■  Make  entries  legible.  Never  erase.  If 
incorrect  entries  are  made,  draw  a  line  through  them  and 
write  the  correct  entry  above. 

3.  Solving  the  Problem. —  Read  each  bookkeeping  prob- 
lem through.  Apply  the  general  rule  to  solve  it.  If  it  is 
difficult  (a)  turn  back  to  similar  or  reverse  problems  and 
reason  out  the  rule  applicable;  (b)  turn  to  the  section 
of  your  text-book  that  explains  the  problem;  (c)  leave 
sufficient  space  on  your  scratch  pad  and  go  on  with  the 
following  problems.  Later  go  back  and  clear  up  the 
difficulty. 

4.  Precision. —  After  you  have  worked  out  the  solution 
on  your  scratch  pad  in  skeleton  form,  copy  neatly  in  your 
regular  books  of  entry.  After  you  attain  precision  through 
practice,  you  will  make  entries  at  once  in  your  regular 
books. 
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5.  Procedure. —  Foot  all  your  columns  in  pencil  imme- 
diately below  the  last  line. 

6.  Neatness. —  Make  all  necessary  rulings  clean. 

7.  General  Review. —  Review  your  work  after  all  entries 
are  entered  and  ask  yourself  what  each  entry  means.  Do 
this  aloud. 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


WHY  STUDY  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY? 
A.  Sources  of  Products. 
To  learn  the  sources  of  the  products  used  in  trade,  in- 
dustry and  commerce;  the  influence  of  climate  thereon; 
the  methods  and  costs  of  production  and  transportation 
before  they  reach  the  consumers'  market;  and  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  nations  and 
peoples. 

B.    Fund  of  Knowledge  in  Business. 
To  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  use  in  salesmanship  and 
business  when  demand  is  made  for  facts  to  estimate  cost, 
price,  purchase,  profits,  and  service. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Directions. 

1 .  Materials. —  Have  your  note  book  and  dictionary 
available. 

2.  The  Assignment. —  Read  the  assignment  through. 
(If  the  assignment  contains  maps,  reproduce  them  when 
necessary  according  to  the  instructions  given  elsewhere.) 
Look  up  in  the  index  or  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of 
any  words  that  give  difficulty. 

3.  Repeating  Aloud  Important  Facts. — ■  Without  refer- 
ence to  the  text  repeat  aloud  the  important  ideas  or  facts. 
Locate  all  countries,  cities,  railroads,  harbors  on  the  map. 
Group  associated  facts. 

4.  Taking  Notes. —  Next  re-read  text  and  take  notes 
in  the  form  of 

(a)    A  questionnaire  that  will  list  every  important 
question  the  assignment  answers,  or 
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(6)  A  topical,  logical  outline  of  the  assignment, 
classifying  in  your  own  words  the  important  facts,  or 

(c)  A  summary  of  the  assignment  by  reducing 
paragraphs  to  essential  statements. 

5.  Maps  and  Statistics  in  Note  Book. —  If  there  are 
maps,  follow  the  instructions  as  to  transcribing  an  impor- 
tant one  in  a  section  of  your  note  book.  If  you  have 
studied  drawing,  do  it  freehand.  If  there  are  statistics, 
draw  a  graph  of  them  in  a  section  of  your  note  book. 

6.  Newspaper  Clippings. — ■  If  possible  get  a  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  or  your  own  magazines  and  neatly 
insert  it  in  your  note  book. 

7.  Restating  Aloud  Principles. — ■  After  your  notes  on 
the  lesson  are  finished,  close  your  books  and  restate  aloud 
the  important  facts  or  principles  you  have  learned. 

8.  Discussion  of  Topics. —  Discuss  some  of  these  topics 
at  home,  if  possible,  or  on  the  way  to  school  with  your 
schoolmates. 

9.  Review. — ■  In  the  morning  before  school,  make  a  rapid 
review  of  your  note  book  and  visit  the  commercial  museum 
to  see  samples  of  goods  and  articles  on  exhibition  that  the 
teacher  may  use. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW. 


WHY  STUDY  COMMERCIAL  LAW? 
A.    Rights  and  Obligations. 
To  learn  your  rights  and  obligation  towards  men  in 
business  under  the  civil  law.    Commercial  Law  is  a  body 
of  rules  governing  the  relations  of  men,  forms  and  corpora- 
tions toward  one  another. 

B.    Participation  in  Business. 
To  fit  yourself  for  successful  participation  in  business. 
Unless  you  know  the  rules  governing  business  transactions, 
you  cannot  serve  others  or  yourself  without  getting  into 
disputes  and  difficulties  leading  to  litigation. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 
Directions. 

L  Fix  Time. —  Divide  your  time  outside  of  school  for 
study,  work  andxrecreation. 

2.  Materials. —  When  studying,  have  your  note  book 
and  dictionary  available. 

3.  The  Assignment. —  Read  the  assignment  through. 
Find  the  precise,  general  meaning  in  the  dictionary,  and 
the  special  meaning  in  the  index  of  your  text-book,  of  any 
word  that  gives  difficulty. 

4.  Understand  Application. —  Read  carefully  the  illus- 
trative cases  and  analyse  and  apply  them  to  the  principles 
until  you  clearly  understand  the  application. 

5.  Summarize  Rules. — ■  After  reading  and  analysing, 
reflect  upon  what  you  have  read  and  analysed.  Summarize 
in  your  mind  the  important  rules  of  law  contained 
therein.  Repeat  these  aloud.  Refer  to  the  text  to 
check  your  memory. 
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6.  Note  Book. —  In  your  note  book: — (a)  Make  a 
concise  statement  of  each  important  rule  of  law.  Cite  the 
case  used  to  illustrate  each  by  name  and  by  the  important 
facts,  or  (6)  Make  a  list  of  questions  that  the  assignment 
answers,  or  (c)  Make  a  topical  outline  of  the  subject  matter 
covered. 

7.  General  Discussion. —  Discuss  what  you  have  studied 
with  an  older  person  at  home  if  possible,  or  with  fellow 
students  on  your  way  to  school. 

8.  Review. —  Make  a  rapid  review  of  your  note  book 
each  morning  before  class. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 


WHY  STUDY  PHONOGRAPHY? 
A.    Representation  of  the  Spoken  Word. 
To  learn  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  represent  by  signs 
all  that  is  spoken. 

B.    Advancement  in  Business. 
To  learn  an  effective  means  to  advance  in  business.  A 
private  secretary  learns  as  much  about  business  as  the 
principal  executive. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  PHONOGRAPHY. 
Directions. 

1.  Material. —  Have  two  or  more  well  sharpened  pen- 
cils, and  a  fountain  pen  with  a  moderately  fine  point. 
Use  a  smooth  surfaced  paper. 

2.  Precision. —  Be  extremely  careful  about  the  size, 
shading,  slant,  and  location  of  your  outlines.  Slovenly 
work  delays  progress  and  prevents  easy  reading  of  notes. 

3.  The  Word  and  the  Word  Sign. — ■  As  you  write, 
repeat  aloud  the  sound  or  word  the  sign  you  make  repre- 
sents.   Aim  at  accuracy  first,  but  do  not  draw  your  signs. 

4.  Dictation. —  If  possible  have  others  at  home  read 
the  sounds,  or  words,  or  sentences,  or  articles  you  have  to 
write.  Later,  when  you  take  dictation,  they  can  increase 
their  speed  in  reading. 

5.  Speed. —  The  same  material  should  be  read  and 
written  many  times  at  increasing  speed. 

6.  Repetition. —  Every  outline  and  note  written  should 
be  read  many  times  —  silently  and  aloud. 
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7.  General  Review. —  Re-read  your  notes  (a)  after  you 
have  finished  your  other  lessons,  and  (b)  in  the  morning 
before  school. 

8.  Overcoming  Difficulties. —  Signwords  difficult  to  re- 
member, and  outlines  and  strokes  you  find  yourself  making 
slovenly,  should  be  written  over  and  over  again. 

9.  Practice.-1-  The  only  sure  way  to  speed  and  success  is 
practice. 
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HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE. 


WHY  STUDY  COMMERCE? 
A.    Present  Day  Activities. 
To  understand  clearly  the  present  activities  in  trade, 
industry  and  commerce.    These  are  continually  in  process 
of  evolution. 

B.    Experiences  of  the  Past. 
To  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  By  so  doing, 
knowledge  enables  us  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  COMMERCE. 
Directions. 

1.  Materials. —  Have  your  note  book,  pencil,  pen  and 
ink,  ruler,  onion  paper  and  dictionary  available. 

2.  The  Assignment. —  Read  the  assignment  through. 
Look  up  the  meaning  of  any  word  that  gives  difficulty. 

3.  Summarize  Facts. —  Formulate  in  your  mind  the 
important  facts  and  their  relations  and  influence  to  the 
course  of  events.  In  your  own  words,  briefly  summarize 
the  assignment  aloud. 

4.  Maps.    If  there  are  maps,  locate  places  thereon. 

5.  Written  Outline. —  Next,  in  your  note  book,  in  ink, 
write : 

(a)  a  questionnaire  that  will  include  ev^ery 
important  question  the  text  answers,  or  (b)  a  summary 
that  gives  in  brief  form  every  paragraph  or  section,  or  (c)  a 
topical  logical  outline.  In  making  this  utilize  certain  sen- 
tences of  the  writer. 

6.  Reproduction. —  Reproduce  an  important  map  or 
graph  if  there  is  one. 

7.  Past  and  Present  Events. —  If  possible,  tie  up  the 
facts  of  the  past  with  the  events  of  the  present. 
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8.  Restate  Aloud  Main  Topics. —  After  your  notes  are 
finished,  restate  aloud  the  five  main  topics  studied.  Briefly 
explain  these  aloud  as  you  would  before  the  class. 

9.  Discuss  Home  Lesson. —  Discuss,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  lessons  at  home  or  with  a  schoolmate. 

10.  Review. —  Review  your  note  book  in  the  morning 
before  class. 
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ADVERTISING. 


WHY  STUDY  ADVERTISING? 
A.    Business  Influence. 
To  learn  elements  and  principles  in  the  most  potent 
influence  in  business  in  the  modern  world. 

B.    Human  Interest. 
To  understand  the  rules  of  salesmanship.  Advertising 
attracts  attention,  excites  interest,  and  creates  demand.  A 
salesman  exercises  the  second  and  third  function.  There- 
fore, he  must  learn  advertising  to  sell  himself. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  ADVERTISING. 
Directions. 

1.  Materials. —  In  addition  to  your  note  book,  dic- 
tionary, and  text-book,  have  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  a  day 
or  two  old.    Take  your  illustrative  clippings  from  this. 

2.  The  Assignment.—  Read  the  assignment  through. 
Formulate  in  your  mind  the  principles  contained  therein. 

3.  The  Text-book. — ■  Note  the  illustrative  material  con- 
tained in  the  text.    Note  especially  the  concise  English, 
the  type,  size,  location,  internal  contrasts,  and  the  key 
phrase  that  correlates  with  the  firm  name  of  article 
advertised. 

4.  Principles  Applied. —  Look  through  your  newspaper 
for  advertisements  that  illustrate  the  principles  enumerated 
in  the  assignment  or  that  violate  the  principles. 

5.  The  Principles  and  the  Ad. —  Summarize  aloud  the 
principles  and  then  write  them  concisely  in  your  note  book, 
pasting  above  them  the  clipping  most  pertinent. 

6.  Note  Changes. —  Write  at  the  bottom  of  your  notes 
changes  in  content,  location,  set  up,  or  English  that  might 
improve  or  make  more  emphatic  the  ad. 
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7.  Criticisms. —  Contrast  the  advertisement  with  others 
in  the  text  or  newspaper.  Formulate  your  criticisms  in 
your  mind  and  then  state  them  aloud  as  you  would  before 
the  class. 

8.  Discussion  of  Home  Lesson. — ■  Discuss  what  you 
have  studied  at  home  or  with  a  classmate. 

9.  Review. —  Make  a  rapid  review  of  your  notes  in  the 
morning,  before  class. 
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MAPS. 


WHY  STUDY  MAPS? 
A.    To  Visualize  Facts. 
To  visualize  the  facts,  the  countries  and  the  places  that 
were  the  scenes  of  war,  history,  etc. 

B.    Mental  Pictures. 
Maps  picture  for  the  mind  what  we  learn  in  literature 
and  history.    They  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  assignments. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  MAPS. 
Directions. 

1.  Trace  Maps. —  Unless  you  have  studied  drawing, 
trace  all  maps  for  recopying  in  your  note  book. 

2.  Procedure. —  To  recopy  maps:  (a)  place  an  unglazed 
sheet  of  onion  tracing  paper  over  the  map;  (b)  with  a  sharp 
pencil  make  the  outlines  lightly  to  prevent  cutting  the 
paper  and  defacing  the  map ;  (c)  take  the  copy  off  the  book 
and  make  the  outlines  heavier  so  that  they  will  be  visible 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  tracing  paper;  (d)  keep  the 
tracing  paper  firmly  fixed  while  tracing.  Slipping  or 
stretching  will  result  in  inaccurate  work. 

3.  Make  Outline. —  On  the  reverse  side  go  over  the  lines 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil.  Then  place  this  reverse  side  on  the 
page  of  the  note  book,  or  the  insertion  sheet. 

4.  Impression  from  Outline.—-  Again,  using  a  sharp 
pencil,  go  over  all  the  outlines.  A  copy  will  be  impressed 
on  the  under  sheet. 

5.  Copy  in  Ink. —  Go  over  this  copy  in  ink.  Do  not 
use  pencil, —it  results  in  untidy  work.  Set  your  map  off 
by  a  simple  ruled  border. 

6.  '  Meridians  and  Parallels. —  Meridians  and  parallels 
where  necessary  should  be  faintly  traced. 
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7.  Print  Names. —  Fill  in  the  necessary  data  and  names 
with  abbreviations.    Print  neatly. 

8.  Title. —  Give  your  map  an  exact  title.  State  the 
scale  and  mark  off  on  the  borders  the  inch  points. 

9.  Practice. —  Practice  making  maps  before  you  begin 
putting  them  in  your  note  book.  You  will  acquire  speed 
and  accuracy  after  making  half  a  dozen  or  more. 
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DRAWING. 


WHY  STUDY  DRAWING. 
A.    The  Idea. 
1.    Drawing  teaches  you  to  create  in  material  form  an 
idea  conceived  in  your  mind. 

B.    Eye,  Hand  and  Brain. 
1.    The  eye,  the  hand  and  the  brain  are  trained  to  work 
together  and  produce  a  single  result. 

C.    Broader  Outlook. 
h    Accuracy,  observation,  appreciation,  concentration 
and  a  broader  outlook  on  life  are  qualities  developed 
through  studying  the  different  phases  of  art  work. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  DRAWING. 
Directions. 

1.  The  Assignment. —  When  the  assignment  is  given,  it 
should  be  written  down  in  a  note  book  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  what  the  instructor  requires. 
Before  attempting  to  work  out  the  problem,  this  assign- 
ment should  be  read  carefully  several  times  until  the  text 
is  clearly  understood. 

2.  Material. —  The  student  should  then  proceed  to 
collect  all  necessary  material  to  be  used  in  working  out  the 
project.  It  is  essential  that  all  the  material  used  be  in 
good  condition,  and  the  quality  the  best  procurable.  All 
work  should  be  done  on  a  slightly  tipped  surface. 

3.  Proper  Posture  and  Light. —  The  position  of  the 
student  in  relation  to  his  work  should  be  such  that  the 
light  conies'  from  the  left,  and  the  problem  should  be 
developed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and 
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from  the  left  to  the  right.  This  will  prevent  the  arm  from 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

4.  A  Small  Sketch. —  A  small  sketch  or  plan  of  the  work 
should  always  be  made  before  the  final  work  is  started. 
No  one  can  do  art  work  in  a  satisfactory  way  unless  he 
gives  his  whole  attention  to  the  problem.  The  entire  work 
should  be  finished  at  one  sitting  in  order  that  a  direct 
impression  may  be  expressed.  If  the  work  does  not  pro- 
gress smoothly  and  many  corrections  are  necessary,  a  new 
start  should  be  made,  and  care  taken  to  avoid  mistakes 
made  in  the  first  attempt. 

5.  Work  Carefully. —  One  should  work  as  carefully  as 
if  he  were  chiseling  a  piece  of  marble,  where  a  line  once 
cut  into  the  surface  is  final. 

6.  Check  Results. —  After  completing  the  problem,  the 
assignment  should  be  read  over  and  the  work  checked 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
15  Beacon  Street,  August  1,  1926. 

This  document  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  in  the  1925  Eligible  List  (School  Document  No. 
5,  1925),  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  service  under  the  certificates  indicated 
and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be  omitted 
from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held  since 
that  date,  the  names  of  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  of  June,  1926,  and  the 
names  of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as  school 
nurse. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  ratings. 

Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  made  from  the  eligible  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  names  of  candidates  who 
successfully  pass  the  prescribed  examinations  are  added 
to  the  eligible  lists  on  the  dates  upon  which  the  results 
of  such  examinations  are  reported  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents to  the  School  Committee,  and  these  names 
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are  merged  with  the  names  of  others  of  the  same  group 
according  to  numerical  ratings.  Appointments  there- 
after are  made  from  these  merged  lists. 

CLASS-ROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  are  visited  in  the  class-room  by  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  original  examinations  include  a  demonstration 
lesson.  This  class-room  demonstration  largely  de- 
termines the  credit  allowed  for  "Amount,  Quality  and 
Character  of  Experience  in  Teaching." 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person  may  be 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member  of  the 
supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher,  whose  name  does  not 
head  the  proper  eligible  list,  provided,  that  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent  there  is  good  reason  why 
the  first  person  on  any  list  should  not  be  appointed,  he 
shall  so  certify  to  the  Board,  whereupon  the  regular  pro- 
cedure shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  next  person 
on  the  list;  but  the  person  appointed  shall  be  one  of  the 
first  three  on  said  list  willing  to  accept  appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal,  dean,  or  teacher  in  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  director, 
associate  director,  first  assistant  director  or  assistant 
director  of  a  special  subject  or  department  (with  certain 
specified  exceptions),  as  supervisor  or  assistant  super- 
visor of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  medical 
inspector  of  special  classes,  as  supervisor  of  nurses, 
as  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds,  are  not  governed 
by  the  eligible  lists. 

AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
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certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee,  to  take  effect  later  than 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  such  person.  This  limitation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher  or 
member  of  the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in  the 
public  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  may  not  admit  to  certificate 
examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which  in- 
clude certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request,  be 
included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or  grades 
according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certificates 
in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by 
reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
respective  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  upon  written  application  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
or  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with 
such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not 
operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  temporary  teach- 
ers, or  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in  play- 
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grounds,  or  as  temporary  nurses,  are  not  removed  from 
their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  the  eligible  list 
for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of  any  person 
appearing  upon  any  eligible  list  who  has  failed  of 
selection  on  three  separate  occasions  when  another 
person  on  the  same  list  has  been  selected  and  appointed, 
shall  be  dropped  therefrom  and  shall  not  be  restored 
thereto  except  by  another  examination. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  annually  conducts  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
at  The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  avenue  and  Long- 
wood  avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  1927  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  probably  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  examinations  should 
be  made,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the  Chief  Exam- 
iner, 15  Beacon  street. 

RE— EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list 
may  have  their  ratings  changed  by  re-examination. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that 
holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXXIII.   Intermediate,  and  certain  of  the 
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Industrial  School  certificates,  may,  by  re-examination, 
obtain  a  rating  in  more  than  one  group  under  said 
certificates. 

If  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification, 
on  re-examination  for  a  certificate  of  the  same  grade 
shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that  held  at  the  time  of 
such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his  original  rating 
with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate  unchanged. 


ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 


Axciext  Languages. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

849       Thomas  Campbell   Dec.  31,  1932 

787       William  F.  Goodale   8  31,1932 

773  Walter  J.  Kelliher   "31,  1932 

Women. 

832       Irene  G.  Duggan   Dec.  31,  1931 

809       Helen  A.  Austin    "31,  1931 

771       Helen  G.  Holland   "31,  1932 

Botany-Zoology. 
Men. 

888       John  E.  Fuller   Dec.  31,  1931 

Women.  ' 

864)      Christina  B.  Locke   Dec.  31,  1930 

864/      Esther  M.  Patch   "31,  1928 

838       Laurice  E.  Flagg   "31,  1930 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

879       Arthur  W.  Johnson  Dec.  31,  1932 

819       John  W.  Corcoran                                           .  "  31,1931 

762       William  A.  Mahaney   "31,  1932 

743       Edward  E.  Hunkins   "   31,  1931 

Women. 

879       Rose  F.  Hickey   Dec.  31,  1932 

854       Marie  G.  O'Brien   "31,  1932 

843       Alice  J.  Healy   "   31,  1930 

835       Margaret  M.  Maguire   "31,  1932 

821       Grace  L.  Eyrick   "31,  1932 

819       Anna  M.  Sharood   "31,  1926 

779       Margaret  T.  Crowley   "31,  1930 

774  Bertha  M.  Swift        .......  "31,  1930 

769       Grace  E.  Ryan   "31,  1930 

708      Alice  Reynolds   "31,  1930 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

852       Edward  F.  Bell   Dec.  31,  1932 

792       Patrick  J.  Donovan   "31,  1929 

714       James  L.  O'Brien   "31,  1930 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continue], 


Rating. 

827 
816 
814 
803 
800 
796 
791 
783 
778 
770 
764 
762 
761 


890 


829 
734 


863 
829 
805 
799 
794 
789 
787 
784 
777 
773 
770 
768 
747 
704 


885 
877 
873 
854 
843 
837) 
837/ 


Name. 
Helen  R.  O'Brien 
Margaret  M.  Crowley 
Mary  M.  Lee 
Alice  W.  Dinegan 
Vera  A.  Sexton  . 
Shirley  Smalley  Brown 
Wilhelmina  M.  Clifford 
Mary  F.  Sullivan 
Marion  L.  McCarthy 
Eleanor  J.  Maguire 
Anna  R.  Moylan 
Mary  M.  P.  Twomey 
Katherine  F.  McAndrew 


Women. 


Helen  I.  Whitlock 
Marion  A.  Driscoll 
Grace  M.  Fogarty 


Mark  V.  Crockett 
Thomas  P.  Burns 


Philip  Marson 
Walter  J.  Shea 
Edward  F.  Fogarty 
James  K.  Godkin 
Andrew  L.  Gemmel 
Francis  C.  Ramisch 
Edward  C.  Donahue 
Mark  F.  Russo  . 
Thomas  F.  Mahan 
James  H.  Mullins 
Francis  C.  Cleary 
William  J.  Murphy 
Lyford  Ps  Beverage 
Cyril  D.  Norton  . 


Dressmaking 


Economics. 


English. 
Men. 


Women. 


Helen  H.  Wollahan 
Margaret  L.  Cunningham 
Helen  A.  Wilson 
Janet  Crawford  . 
Irene  P.  Zahn 
Elinor  J.  Fowle  . 
Nora  E.  Lyons  . 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1931 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 


Dec.  31,  1932 
"  31,  1932 
"    31,  1932 

Dec.  31,  1929 
"    31,  1928 


Dec.  31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31.  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31,  1932 
31.  1930 

Dec.  31,  1928 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1932 

"  31,  1929 

■  31,  1931 

■  31,  1930 


12  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

836 

Constance  R.  Dowd  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

831 

Agnes  G.  Doggett  

"   31,  1930 

828 

Virginia  E.  Turnbull  

"   31,  1930 

824 

Eva  M.  Little  

"   31,  1932 

815 

Olive  E.  Foristall  

"   31,  1932 

807 

Marion  L.  Carnegie  

■   31,  1932 

806 

Angela  M.  Pearce      .      .      .      .  . 

*   31,  1930 

804 

Marion  C.  Gilman  

"   31,  1932 

797 

Ellen  L.  Duffey  .      .      .      .  '  . 

.      .       «   31,  1927 

795 

Helen  L.  Barry   

"   31,  1932 

792 

Marie  C.  Flannelly  

"   31,  1932 

791 

Agnes  A.  Hurley  

"   31,  1932 

786 

Agnes  K.  Rhodes  

■   31,  1931 

785 

Mary  M.  Sullivan  . 

"   31,  1932 

783 

Gertrude  A.  Welch  

"   31,  1932 

781 

Gladys  W.  Mevis       .      .      .      .  . 

"   31,  1929 

763 

Marguerite  A.  Bligh  

"   31,  1931 

/oy 

Kacnel  r .  r>aker  ..... 

31,  19z8 

751 

Mary  L.  Roberts  

"   31,  1930 

737 

Adelia  MacMillan  

"   31,  1928 

736 

Ruth  E.  Cox       .      .      .    * . 

"    31,  1929 

735 

Rosalynde  Hammons  .... 

"   31,  1930 

727 

Oj'J.Vltl    -LIj'Ull  ...... 

OX,  XJ70X 

724 

Irene  M.  Bragan  

■   31,  1931 

French. 

Men. 

871 

William  F.  Phelan  

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

764 

Phillips  A.  Noyes  

"   31,  1931 

Women. 

860 

Katharine  M.  Schubarth  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

844 

Theresa  M.  Callahan  

a   31,  1927 

843 

Mary  L.  Reilly  

"   31,  1926 

842 

Harriet  E.  Ells  

"    31,  1930 

840 

"   31,  1932 

832 

Ruth  E.  McHale  

"   31,  1930 

828 

"   31,  1932 

819 

"   31,  1932 

805 

"   31,  1932 

770 

Veronica  Barry  

...       "   31,  1932 

761 

Marguerite  L.  Murphy  .... 

"   31,  1930 

7601 

■   31,  1931 

760/ 

Laura  A.  Ells  

"   31,  1930 

751 

«   31,  1929 

723 

Marguerite  McKelligett  .... 

"   31,  1926 

711 

■   31,  1932 

701 

"    31,  1930 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 
General  Science. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

888       Ralph  E.  Wellings   Dec.  31,  1932 

876       Francis  P.  Frazier   "   31,  1932 

865       John  V.  Jewett   "   31,  1926 

854      William  J.  Dee,  Jr   "   31,  1932 

830       Francis  D.  Whittemore   "    31,  1931 

824  Eugene  H.  Lord   "    31,  1932 

805       Arthur  C.  Nagle   "31,  1931 

776      Charles  M.  Frolio   "   31,  1930 

Women. 

921       Marion  S.  Williams   Dec.  31,  1931 

793       Maude  Welch  Barlow   "   31,  1926 

German. 

706  Helen  E.  Mayer        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1930 

History. 
Men. 

880       George  T.  Davis   Dec.  31,  1932 

840       Cecil  D.  Mcllroy   "31,  1932 

825  Elmer  H.  Phelps   "  31,1930 

815       George  F.  Barry   "31,  1930 

809       David  H.  Brown        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1929 

776       Bernard  F.  Donovan   "31,  1929 

770      Emmett  J.  Reardon   "   31,  1930 

766      Frank  L.  Mansur   "31,  1926 

757  William  J.  Murphy   "   31,  1930 

717       William  V.  McKenney  "  31^1928 

715      Vincent  L.  Greene   "31,  1928 

711       Frederick  J.  Murray   "31,  1928 

707  Charles  P.  York        .......  "31,  1928 

Women. 

813       Henrietta  T.  Scott   Dec.  31,  1932 

787       Mary  P.  O'Neill   "31,  1928 

783       Louise  P.  O'Malley   "31,  1932 

758  Katharine  B.  MacMillan   "31,  1930 

751       Dorothy  W.  Abbott   "31,  1932 

Household  Science. 

799       Miriam  W.  Crowley   Dec.  31,  1932 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

956      Albert  J.  Dow   Dec.  31,  1927 

839      Henry  Lucey   "  31,1930 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

830       Christopher  A.  Connor   Dec.  31,  1929 

829       George  A.  Reardon   "31,  1932 

824  Barnet  Rudman   "31,  1932 

785       Gerard  J.  Deeley   "   31,  1932 

776  Frederick  L.  Sweeney   "   31,  1932 

766       Robert  J.  Anderson   "   31,  1932 

703       Charles  J.  Keelon   "31,  1931 

Women. 

955       Elizabeth  C.  Ferguson   Dec.  31,  1932 

871       Alma  M.  Wolf    "31,  1932 

853       Mildred  B.  Mitton   "31,  1932 

835       Grace  E.  Martin   "31,  1931 

829       Marion  I.  Lithgow   "31,  1932 

825  Marian  W.  Bates   "31,  1931 

809  Anna  M.  Flaherty      .......  "31,  1931 

Millinery. 

938       Caroline  H.  Wilson   Dec.  31,  1932 

875       Florence  B.  Caton   "31,  1931 

Physics-Chemistry. 

910       Waldemar  S.  McGuire   Dec.  31,  1930 

881       Martin  G.  Sanborn   "31,  1928 

845       Forrest  W.  Cobb   "31,  1931 

844)  Frank  V.  Gordon       ........  "31,  1928 

844/     Shipley  W.  Ricker   "31,  1927 

822       Leonard  O.  Merrill   "31,  1926 

819       John  E.  Fuller   "31,  1931 

818       William  J.  Sweeney   "31,  1929 

817       William  B.  O'Brien   "31,  1931 

815       William  J.  Dee,  Jr   "31,  1930 

812       August  H.  Wigren   "31,  1929 

804       Stewart  B.  Atkinson   "31,  1931 

801       Everett  J.  Ford    "31,  1932 

794       John  I.  Bennett    "31,  1931 

793       Roland  B.  Hutchins   "31,  1929 

783  Michael  M.  Kiley      .......  "31,  1929 

778       Orra  E.  Underhill   "31,  1931 

777  John  E.  Nelson   .   "31,  1927 

769       John  J.  May   "31,  1932 

768       Frank  L.  Bridges   "31,  1932 

759       Herman  W.  Richter   "31,  1931 

752       Francis  S.  Quinlan   "31,  1930 

746       John  P.  Cheever   "31,  1927 

733       Waldo  W.  Spear   "31,  1931 

724       Walter  D.  Wood   "31,  1931 

700       John  J.  Condon    "31,  1930 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Concluded." 


Salesmanship. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

882       John  F.  Gorman  Dec.  31,  1931 

775       Timothy  J.  Curran  "31,  1931 

Women. 

757       Persis  M.  Pottinger  Dec.  31,  1928 

Spanish. 
Men. 

742       Thomas  L.  Sullivan  Dec.  31,  1931 

Women.  •* 

729       Hester  C.  Sharkey   Dec.  31,  1928 

717       Leonora  C.  Murray   "    31,  1929 

716       Marion  E.  O'Keefe   "31,  1929 

Vocational  Guidance. 
797      James  P.  Sullivan  Dec.  31,  1932 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE. 
Woodworking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

755  Orren  R.  Tarr   Dec.  31,  1930 

751  William  E.  O'Connor   "   31,  1930 

722  Harold  R.  Wise   .     ..      .    *   "31,  1930 

709  Harry  W.  Lawson   "31,  1930 

703  J.  Maynard  Cheney   "31,  1930 

700  Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "    31,  1930 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN   DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 


Men. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

869       Charles  A.  Cederberg    Dec.  31,  1927 

836       Richard  A.  McCarthy   "31,  1930 

813       Francis  J.  Lally         .......  "31,  1926 

723       Arthur  M.  Larsen   "31,  1930 

721       George  L.  Chapman   "31,  1931 

714       Arthur  L.  Ross   "    31,  1930 

Women. 

710       Gertrude  P.  Twombly   Dec.  31,  1930 

708      Eleanor  G.  Gale   "31,  1931 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Continued. 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

874       Harold  B.  Foye  Dec.  31,  1926 

751       Basil  N.  Perkins  .       "31,  1928 


Women. 


884 

May  M.  Austin   

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

OiO 

xviiuy  x,  vyuuiiiua  ...... 

«     OI  IQQft 

754 

Mary  Kelly  .   

u   31,  1930 

745 

Mary  H.  Plimpton  

"   31,  1929 

723 

Lillian  A.  Belanger  

"   31,  1931 

Manual  Arts. 

DRAWING. 

Men. 

870 

D.  Frank  Sullivan  

Dec.  31,  1932 

840 

"   31,  1931 

801 

Richard  E.  Bailey  

"   31,  1932 

763 

Franklin  B.  Mitchell  

"   31,  1930 

753 

Alfred  F.  Burke   

■   31,  1926 

Women. 

945 

Mary  L.  Eaton  

.    Dec.  31,  1926 

934 

Grace  A.  Robbins  ...... 

"   31,  1932 

885 

Martha  M.  Kreidel  ...... 

"   31,  1929 

871 

Katharine  L.  Mannix       .      .  . 

"   31,  1932 

856 

Mollie  E.  Collins       .      .  *  . 

"   31,  1931 

820 

Hannah  E.  McDonough 

«   31  1931 

802 

Ruth  Solomon  Berlin 

"   31,  1929 

762 

Minnie  A.  Johnson  ..... 

"   31,  1931 

746 

Vera  L.  Stevens  ....... 

«   31,  1930 

724 

Marion  Mclntyre  Ford  . 

"   31,  1927 

Manual  Training. 

828 

Joseph  R.  Parker  

.    Dec.  31,  1928 

Printing. 

783 

Frederick  L.  Eames  

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

731 

Joseph  R.  Parker  

"   31,  1928 

Physical  Training. 

908 

Alice  P.  McClare  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

861 

Elizabeth  Dwight  

"   31,  1932 

859 

Agnes  C.  McKenna  

"   31,  1931 

850 

Louise  Duane  

"   31,  1932 

838 

Helena  M.  Kees  

"   31,  1927 

826 

Katherine  E.  McCarty  

"   31,  1927 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Certificate  Expires 

819 

Virginia  E.  Pierce  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

818 

Dorothy  Sayer  

« 

31,  1928 

816 

Florence  C.  McGann  .... 

u 

31,  1926 

805 

Marie  A.  Reardon  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

794 

Ebba  P.  Holteen  .... 

" 

31,  1929 

781 

Joanne  F.  Tobin  .... 

31,  1928 

776 

Rae  F.  Hoffman  .... 

31,  1928 

771 

Sara  T.  Biggane  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

767 

Gertrude  C.  Keating  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

755 

Margaret  A.  Naughton 

31,  1928 

745 

Mildred  A.  McCarthy 

31,  1927 

742 

Dorothy  E.  Bresnahan 

31,  1927 

740 

Mary  J.  Sharkey  .... 

31,  1927 

713 

Anna  A.  Norton  

u 

31,  1928 

VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 
CERTIFICATE. 


Instructors. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

740       Cornelius  G.  Cotter   Dec.  31,  1931 

Assistants. 

836       Viola  M.  I.  Clark    Dec.  31,  1931 

804       Elna  C.  Anderson   "31,  1927 

757       Anne  Sheridan    "31,  1929 


INDUSTRIAL    INSTRUCTOR,    DAY    HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 

Dressmaking. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

883  Helen  R.  Smith   Dec.  31,  1932 

867       Margaret  K.  Templeton   "31,  1932 

837       Adaline  Bates   "    31,  1931 

807      Jean  McKissock        .......  "31,  1926 

791       Violet  L.  Russell   "31,  1931 

718       Mildred  H.  Tagen   "31,  1927 

Household  Science. 

782       Agnes  H.  Benander    .......  Dec.  31,  1932 

Millinery. 

884  Marie  C.  Turner   Dec.  31,  1932 

806       RuthH.  Simms    w  31,1927 

720       Dorothy  M.  Gorman   "31,1928 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


HOME  NURSING  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating.  Name.                                                          Certificate  Expires 

857      Alice  B.  Felton  Dec.  31,  1931 

832       Marion  C.  Sullivan  «  31,1931 

821       Sarah  G.  Reynolds  "31,  1931 

776      Alma  Taylor  "31,  1931 

775       Mary  B.  O'Donnell  "31,  1931 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
Biology. 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

890       Mary  E.  Lynch   Dec.  31,  1932 

860  Catherine  L.  Haight  .    "  31,1932 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

896      Ernest  L.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

852       Julian  Goulston    "31,  1932 

837      Francis  P.  O'Brien     .    "31,  1932 

Women. 

831       Eleanor  M.  Ryan       .   Dec.  31,  1932 

826  Florette  E.  A.  Tremblay   "31,  1932 

823       Catherine  J.  Martin   "   31,  1931 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

872       Hannah  R.  Bayard   Dec.  31,  1932 

861  Margaret  G.  Connelly       ......  "31,  1932 

847       Miriam  R.  Brown   "31,  1932 

827  Helen  L.  M.  McGillicuddy   "31,  1932 

822       Mary  C.  Bartick   "31,  1932 

English. 
Men. 

902       James  A.  S.  Callanan   Dec.  31,  1932 

900       Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr   "31,  1932 

881]      Edward  F.  Brickley   "  31,1932 

881/     Edmund  J.  Spang   "31,  1932 

876      James  E.  O'Dowd      .......  "31,  1932 

851       Thomas  A.  Deely   "31,  1932 

840       John  E.  Collins   .   "  31,1932 

836       Martin  H.  Mclnerney   "31,  1932 

798      Joseph  P.  Casey   "31,  1932 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS  19 
Junior  Assistant  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Women. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Kxpin-s 

919       Mary  A.  Mclnnis   Dec.  31,  1932 

901       Zabelle  D.  Tahmizian   "31,  1932 

885       Dorothea  R.  Jones   "    31,  1932 

882       Serena  G.  Hall   "31,  1930 

858       Josephine  J.  Sullivan   "   31,  1932 

French. 
Men. 

929       William  F.  Walsh   Dec.  31,  1932 

864       Paul  M.  Shea   "   31,  1932 

Women. 

844       Margaret  T.  Gleeson   Dec.  31,  1932 

833       Georgianna  G.  Chafe   "31,  1932 

General  Science. 

908      Louis  R.  Welch   Dec.  31,  1932 

879       Samuel  Avin   "31,  1932 

861       Francis  P.  Carroll   "31,  193T 

History. 

843       Cornelius  J.  Murphy   Dec.  31,  1932 

807      Edward  C.  Dullea   "31,  1932 

Latin. 
Men. 

916      John  F.  Cray   Dec.  31,  1932 

865      Cornelius  A.  O'Keefe   "31,  1932 

855      John  M.  Maloney      .     •   "  31,1932 

848       Richard  H.  Tuson                                           .  "31,  1932 

817       William  A.  J.  Hartigan   "31,  1932 

Women. 

908       Katherine  A.  Connell   Dec.  31,  1932 

800       Marie  C.  Glennon   "31,  1932 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

882       John  F.  Dobbyn,  Jr   Dec.  31,  1932 

857       Edmund  H.  Barry   "31,  1932 

847       John  J.  McGrath   "31,  1932 

Women . 

872      Emma  L.  Grandfield   Dec.  31,  1932 

Physics-Chemistry. 

877       Henry  J.  Powers   Dec  31,  1932 

834      Solomon  Gordon   "31.1932 

788       Norman  E.  Gibbs   "  31.1931 

780       Edwin  C.  Kennedy   "  31,1928 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1926. 

{Junior  Assistant  High  School  Certificate.) 


English. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

931       Helen  L.  McKenzie  June  30,  1932 

923       Margery  F.  Marshall   "    30,  1932 

915      Alice  V.  Rice   "   30,  1932 

915       Mary  J.  Sloan    "    30,  1932 

912       Catherine  M.  McElroy   "    30,  1932 

911       Elizabeth  M.  Car ty   "  30,1932 

909       Margaret  L.  O'Connor   "    30,  1932 

French. 

867      Louise  B.  Kelley   June  30,  1932 

General  Science. 

904      Florence  J.  Hughes   June  30,'  1932 

History. 

889       Edith  G.  Brown                                              .  June  30,  1932 

859      Olive  C.  Hill             .     -   "   30,  1932 

Mathematics. 

920      Julia  G.  Morrissey   June  30,  1932 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION,  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  CLASS  OF  1926. 

(Eligible  for  service  as  Junior  Assistant  Intermediate  Schools.) 


Marie  E.  A'Hearn 
Isabelle  C.  Barry 
Linda  F.  Burr 
Martha  E.  Crane 
Mary  L.  Dixon 
Dorothy  F.  Dunbar 
Mary  B.  Gallagher 
Josephine  F.  Gildea 
Anna  F.  Golden 
Ellen  F.  Guthrie 
Marie  L.  Hohman 


Claire  B.  Kirkjian 
Carolyn  R.  Loewenstein 
Madeleine  J.  Maguire 
Catherine  M.  Morley 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Doherty 
Ruth  O.  Peters 
Beatrice  M.  Reardon 
Dorothy  G.  Sharkey 
Helen  F.  Sullivan 
Julia  D.  Troy 
Gertrude  F.  'Whelan 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
CLASS  OF  1926. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  service  at 

Junior  Assistant  Intermediate  Schools.) 

t  Rating.                     Name.  Certificate  Expires 

827      Margaret  E.  Toomey       .      .  June  30,  1932 

821       Ruber ta  A.  Nelson   "    30,  1932 

812       Barbara  M.  Youngren   «    30,  1932 

804       Amelia  C.  Malley   "    30,  1932 

801       Esther  M.  Crook   «    30,  1932 

801       Hilda  P.  Hayes   "    30,  1932 

800       Katherine  F.  McArdle   "    30,  1932 

797       Mary  A.  Gleason   "    30,  1932 

796       Blanche  Buxbaum   "    30,  1932 

793       Augusta  Cantor         .    ■    30,  1932 

790       Esther  M.  Germaine    "    30,  1932 

782       Marion  L.  Bartlett     .      .      .  «   30,  1932 

777       Helen  T.  Galvin   "    30,  1932 

774       Helen  J.  Higley    "    30,  1932 

773       Mary  V.  Hubbard   «    30,  1932 

772       Gertrude  F.  Hughes   "    30,  1932 

766       Doris  M.  Walsh  .      .   "    30,  1932 

765       Dora  Zimon   "    30,  1932 

1 763       Thelma  M.  Anderson   "    30,  1932 

763       Mary  J.  Conners  •  "  30,1932 

757       Hazel  M.  Howard   "    30,  1932 

754       Ellinor  M.  Brennan   "   30,  1932 

752  *    Veronica  C.  Moran                                    .  "    30,  1932 

745       Helen  M.  McFarland        ......  "    30,  1932 

726       Helen  B.  Gleason   "    30,  1932 

720       Genevieve  A.  Lane   "    30,  1932 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1926  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 


t  Rating.  Name.                                                             Certificate  Expires 

833       Catherine  C.  Roche  June  30,  1932 

832  Catherine  L.  Haight  (Class  of  1923)      ..."  30,1929 

829  Gladys  L.  Harrington       ......       «  30,1982 

827       Esther  R.  Bass   "    30,  1932 

822  Mary  E.  Lynch  (Class  of  1923)       ....       ■  30,1929 

822       Marion  V.  Mahan  "    30,  1932 

812  Elizabeth  D.  Burns  (Class  of  1923)        .      .      .       "    30.  1929 

805       Claire  V.  Daley   «.  »,  1932 


t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidate 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1926  —  Continued. 

t  Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

804  Catherine  M.  Hartnett   June  30,  1932 

801  Ida  A.  DeSantis   "  30,1932 

800  Mabel  E.  Leonard   "  30,  1932 

799  Jean  P.  Howell   "  30,  1932 

798  Esther  G.  Baker   "  30,  1932 

798  Mary  G.  Farley  (Class  of  1925)      ....  "  30,1931 

797  Ethel  Rosenwald   "  30,  1932 

797  Catherine  B.  Day  *   "  30,  1932 

797  Gertrude  V.  Hadley   "  30,  1932 

794  Esther  K.  A.  Johnson   "  30,  1932 

794  Eleanor  M.  Cunningham   "  30,  1932 

793  Hazel  L.  Jameson   "  30,  1932 

792  Florence  M.  Hubert   "30,  1982 

792  Mary  I.  MacGibbon   "  30,  1932 

791  Madeline  M.  Bevelander   "  30,  1932 

791  Mary  L.  McDevitt   "  30,  1932 

791  Louise  E.  Hurley   "  30,  1932 

791  Helen  R.  Hines   "  30,  1932 

789  Vera  Leaf   "  30,  1932 

789  Anna  C.  Geoghegan   "  30,  1932 

788  Anna  Glickstein   "  30,  1932 

788  Lorna  A.  Hermes   "  30,  1932 

787  Gertrude  A.  O'Toole   "  30,  1932 

787  Anna  A.  Rush   "  30,  1932  | 

787  Mary  E.  Duffy   "  30,  1932 

787  Thelma  Knight   "  30,  1932 

787  Mary  L.  O'Neil  *   "  30,  1932 

787  Blanche  Feldman   "  30,1932 

786  Grace  A.  E.  McGowan  *   "  30,  1932 

786  Grace  M.  Dolan   "  30,  1932 

784  Eleanor  S.  Foster   "  30,  1932 

784  Doris  A.  Knight   "  30,  1932 

782  Elizabeth  B.  Perhnutter   "  30,  1932 

782  Mary  Mahoney   "  30,  1932 

781  Eleanor  V.  Fallon   "  30,  1932 

781  Claire  E.  Sullivan   "  30,  1932 

780  Pauline  Hoffman   "  30,  1932 

780  Alice  M.  MacLeod   "  30,  1932 

780  Katherine  P.  Crowley   "  30,  1932 

779  Helen  V.  Crowley   "  30,  1932 

778  Margaret  G.  Kilday  *   "  30,  1932 

777  Frances  M.  Griffin  *   "  30,  1932 

776  Mary  L.  Conroy   "  30,  1932 

776  Mary  C.  Flynn   "  30,  1932 

775  Julia  E.  Matthes   "  30,  1932 

775    '  Isabel  C.  Scott  *   "  30,  1932 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1926  —  Continued. 


t  Rating 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

774 

Mary  M.  Riordan  .... 

.    June  30,  1932 

773 

Isabelle  H.  Ehrlich  .... 

30,  1932 

772 

Muriel  Rossman  * 

a 

30,  1932 

772 

Geraldine  P.  Hennessey  *  . 

U 

30,  1932 

771 

Muriel  M.  Whipple  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

771 

Alice  M.  O'Leary  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

770 

Sylvia  M.  DeSimone  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

770 

Alice  L.  Treacy  

u 

30,  1932 

769 

Margaret  L.  Pratt  .... 

« 

30,  1932 

769 

Katherine  N.  Urich  .... 

30,  1932 

768 

Esther  M.  Hanney  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

768 

Esther  Sampson  .... 

« 

30,  1932 

767 

Josephine  E.  Allen  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

766 

Katherine  I.  McKenna 

u 

30,  1932 

765 

Marie  Manna  

u 

30,  1932 

765 

Agnes  C.  Brine  *  .... 

a 

30,  1932 

764 

Dorothy  J.  Page  * 

u 

30,  1932 

762 

Mabel  E.  Fletcher  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

761 

Marian  T.  Donely  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

760 

Dorothy  M.  Buck  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

759 

Mary  B.  Gleason  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

758 

Catherine  G.  Crane  .... 

a 

30,  1932 

758 

Marian  A.  Warren  *  . 

N 

30,  1932 

758 

Anna  M.  Mahony  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

758 

Gertrude  C.  Cadogan 

u 

30,  1932 

757 

Mary  E.  Forrest  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

756 

Mary  J.  O'Leary  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

756 

Sally  A.  Quinn  

ft 

30,  1932 

755 

Ruth  M.  Schobel 

■ 

30,  1932 

755 

Mary  J.  Burke  

30,  1932 

754 

Mary  L.  Maguire  * 

It 

30,  1932 

754 

Blanche  E.  Fitzpatrick 

a 

30,  1932 

754 

Antoinette  C.  Craffey 

u 

30,  1932 

753 

Mary  C.  Long  (Class  of  1925)  . 

u 

30,  1931 

753 

Grace  Sullivan  

u 

30,  1932 

752 

Lillian  M.  Connelly  .... 

30,  1932 

751 

Eva  G.  Cohen  

30,  1932 

751 

Margaret  M.  Kennedy 

30,  1932 

751 

Ruth  M.  Crowley  *  . 

a 

30,  1932 

751 

Eleanor  M.  Jennings  * 

30,  1932 

751 

Jessie  G.  Littlefield 

30,  1932 

749 

Roberta  Selig  

a 

30,  1932 

749 

Loretta  T.  Mulligan  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

748 

Margaret  M.  Rafferty 

u 

30,  1932 

748 

Margaret  M.  Corkery 

u 

30,  1932 

748 

Anna  E.  Quinn  

u 

30,  1932 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1926  —  Concluded. 


t  Rating.  Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

T  yl  T 

747 

T  :,  ,,„r  .  »      1\T     \ \ '    1 , , V - 

.    June  30,  1932 

T/f  T 

747 

it 

qn  i  q°.° 
ou,  iyo^ 

T/f  O 

743 

It 

qn  1 qqo 
oU,  lyoz 

T/IO 

74o 

xielen      rialloran  .... 

ft 

qn  i qqo 

T/1  Q 

4  4o 

It 

qn   1 Qq9 

OU,    I  £/0<I 

/41 

a 

qn  1 Qqo 

oU,  LvoZ 

T/1  1 

741 

T),,il,     A  /~\>l\/r„i:^ 

Kutn  A.  U  Melia  .... 

u 

qn  i qqo 

OU,  lifo^ 

74U 

It 

qn  1  Qq9 
ou,  iyoz 

740 

It 

qn  i oq9 
ou,  iyo^ 

740 

It 

qn  1  Qq9 
ou,  iyo^ 

T/tn 

740 

Mollie  Sirkin  *..... 

u 

qn  i oq9 
ou,  lyo^ 

735 

Margaret  M.  Steptoe 

It 

qn  i Qq9 

T01 

731 

a 

qn  i oq9 

7Q1 

7ol 

u 

qn  i oq9 
ou,  iyoz 

too 

730 

it 

qn  i  Qq9 

OU,  LzfoZ 

/oO 

TnUr.  i\/r  r^i ;pf^T-ri 

it 

qn  i qq9 
ou,  iyo^ 

Ton 

u 

qn  l  qq9 

OU,  lifOA 

Ton 

it 

qn  1  o.q9 
ou,  iyoz 

Ton 
7Z9 

Mary  r\  U  orien  .... 

a 

qn  1 qq9 
ou,  lyo^s 

TOO 

u 

qn  i oq9 
ou,  iyo4 

TOO 

It 

qn  i qq9 

OU,  Lt'O- 

TOO 
/ 

u 

qn  1 qq9 
ou,  iyoz 

TOT 
ill 

Marie  F.  Broder  .  . 

u 

qn  i  oq9 

OU,  L\joZ 

7^50 

Mary  1 .  Eyncii  ..... 

it 

qn  i oq9 
ou,  i\foz 

70S 

7  to 

It 

qn  i  oq9 
ou,  iyo^ 

70C 

TJol/in    T  TWv»rln 

ii 

30  1 932 

794 

ft 

30,  1932 

723 

It 

30,  1932 

723 

Mary  F.  Lowney  *  

it 

30,  1932 

723 

Lillian  Schaub  

u 

30,*  1932 

721 

Lucy  R.  MacDonald  .... 

It 

30,  1932 

717 

Gertrude  R.  O'Dohertv  . 

It 

30,  1932 

713 

Annie  F.  Weiner  .... 

It 

30,  1932 

691 

Sophia  Eskin  

it 

30,  1932 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES, 
EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 
Intermediate  Certificate. 

Clerical  Practice. 
Mm. 


Rating.  Name.                                                          Certificate  Expires 

834       Arthur  W.  Murphy  %  (1)  Dec.  31,  1930 

817       John  P.  Shea  %  (1)  "31,  1931 

798       John  F.  Gorman  %  (1)  "31,  1932 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate.  , 

t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  for  examined  candidates 

X  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Eapkw 

779       Francis  P.  O'Brien  (1)   Dec.  31,  1932 

761       Philip  F.  Mackey  *  (1)   «  31,1932 

720       Frank  E.  McCarthy  *  (1)   "31,  1932 

700       Ralph  S.  Monk?  (1)   «    31,  1932 

Women . 

887       Elizabeth  C.  Flynn  *  (1)   Dec-.  31,  1932 

846       Mary  Kelly  (2)   «    31,  1932 

828       Anna  M.  Sheehan  *  (1)   «  31,1931 

Dbawing. 
Men. 

791       Francis  E.  Winch  *  (1)   Dec.  31,  1931 

736       George  O.  Carrington  (3)   "31,  1930 

Women 

890       Sophie  M.  Hess  (4)    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

860       Madaline  M.  Eich  f5)   "   31,  1932 

803       Mary  J.  O'Donnell  (1)   ''31,  1932 

800       Marie  F.  Daunt  (1)   ■    31.  1932 

799       Helen  C.  MacLean  (2)   ■    31,  1931 

769       Mollie  E.  Collins  (4)   "    31,  1931 

761       Margaret  E.  Power  (1)   «    31,  1931 

750       Anna  A.  Moriarty  (5)   "    31,  1931 

713       Mary  F.  Casey  (2)   «    31,  192S 

English. 
Men. 

787       John  W.  Gorman  *  fl)       ......  Dec.  31,  1932 

769       John  P.  Sullivan  *  (6)   «    31,  1932 

Women. 

908       Mary  E.  MacSwiney  *  (7)   Dec.  31,  1932 

881       Louise  Sullivan  (7)   «    31,  1932 

879       Barbara  Mclntyre  (4)   "31,  1931 

871       Anne  M.  Coveney  *  (1)   "  31,1932 

857       Jessie  C.  McPhee  (3)   "    31,  1932 

854       Mary  I.  Dwyer  (8)   *  31,  1928 

848       Margaret  L.  Cunningham  (9)   "    31.  1931 

846       Emily  E.  Kendregan  (1)    .      .      .      ...      .  ■    31,  1932 

839       Mary  B.  Kirby  (8)   «   31,  1989 

828       Olive  E.  Whittier  (1)        ......  ■  31,1931 

827      Helen  L.  MuUoney  (10)          .            .      .  "   31,  1932 

824       Margaret  C.  Craven  (5)   "31.  1930 

822       Mary  T.  Kelley  (1)   "31.1931 

808       Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach  (4)    .      .      .      .  '   .  "31.  1931 

804       Edna  D.  Taylor  (1)   ■    31,  1931 

798       Blanche  M.  Hurley  (4)   «   31,  1931 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.                   .  Certificate  Expires 

796       Irene  M.  Bragan  (1)   Dec.  31,  1931 

793       Winifred  M.  Doyle  (1)   "  31,  1932 

766       Sarra  N.  Rosenbaum  (10)   8  31,  1932 

759       Helen  M.  Corrigan  (11)   8  31,  1928 

754       Harriet  A.  Mitchell  (3)   8  31,  1932 

746       Mary  B.  Cummings  (5)   8  31,  1931 

744       Catherine  M.  Doherty  (12)   8  31,  1932 

732       Dorothy  L.  Leonard  (3)   8  31,  1932 

French. 
Women. 

885       Margaret  E.  Burke  (13)   Dec.  31,  1932 

835  Aida  E.  Troiano  (14)   8  31,  1932 

834  Marion  I.  Whalen  (14)   8  31,  1932 

824       Mae  P.  Burns  (1)   8  31,  1932 

818       Mildred  K.  Sullivan  (2)   8  31,  1932 

791       Ida  G.  Finn  (2)    8  31,  1932 

776       Isabel  V.  Michelman  (2)   8  31,1932 

740       Katherine  M.  Ray  (2)   8  31,  1932 

History-Geography. 
Men. 

945       George  L.  McKinnon  *  (1)   Dec.  31,  1930 

874       William  J.  Barry  (1)  .    8  31,  1932 

868       Edward  S.  Murphy  (£)   "31,  1932 

865       Harold  L.  Kendall  *  (15)   8  31,  1927 

858       Edward  J.  Markham  (2)   8  31,  1932 

855       Leo  P.  Casey  *  (2)   8  31,  1931 

852       Carlon  W.  Ray  *  (1)   8  31,  1932 

850       Maurice  T.  Ford  *  (1)   8  31,  1932 

844       Francis  T.  Carron  (1)   8  31,  1932 

843  Ernest  V.  Flynn  *  (2)   8  31,  1932 

813  Francis  J.  Lyons  *  (2)                                             8  31,  1931 

726       Miles  G.  Lee  *  (1)   8  31,  1932 

Women. 

879       Julia  A.  Barrett  *  (1)   Dec.  31,  1932 

850       Helen  F.  Kirby  (2)   8  31,  1931 

847       Catherine  G.  Murray  (1)   8  31,1932 

844  Alice  L.  Devery  (1)   8  31,  1932 

843       Frances  Forte  (16)   8  31,  1932 

836  Louise  A.  Glavin  (10)   8  31,  1932 

835  Alice  E.  Mullen  (2)   8  31,  1932 

822       Helen  B.  Peterson  (1)   8  31,  1930 

821       Eleanor  E.  O'Brien  (2)   8  31,  1932 

820       Barbara  T:  Raithel  (1)   8  31,1932 

807       Elizabeth  W.  Ross  (1)   8  31,  1932 

802       Josephine  F.  O'Connell  (2)   8  31,  1932 

801       Marguerite  V.  Murphy  (2)   8  31,  1930 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

797       Gertrude  M.  Wyeth  (2)   Dec.  31,  L981 

795       Gertrude  M.  Burke  (17)   "    31,  1928 

792       Mildred  M.  Fitzgerald  (1)   "   31,  1932 

790       Grace  P.  Lynch  (1)   "31,  1930 

787       Virginia  D.  Rankin  (10)   "  31,1930 

772       Beatrice  E.  Drake  (1)   "   31,  1931 

747       Irene  M.  Cummings  (5)  "   31,  1931 

746  May  B.  Thompson  *  (18)   "31,  1926 

726      Adeline  E.  Cox  (18)   "  31,1929 

Italian. 

749       Agatha  M.  Scarnici  (14)   Dec.  31,1932 

Latin. 

797       Mary  A.  Delahunt  (2)   Dec.  31,  1932 

790       Melissa  R.  Royster  (1)  "   31,  1932 

724      Ellen  G.  White  (19)   "31,  1928 

718       Vera  N.  Guilford  (2)  .      ......"  31,1931 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

886       Frank  J.  Herlihy  *  (6)   Dec.  31,  1931 

883       Henry  C.  Clark  *  (6)   "31,  1932 

867       Edmund  H.  Barry  *  (6)   "   31,  1932 

820       William  J.  Roderick  (2)   "    31,  1932 

780       George  F.  Barry  (20)   "31,  1928 

774       Francis  A.  Kelly  *  (6)   "31,  1932 

772       Arnold  L.  Ganley  *  (10)   "31,  1930 

747  George  E.  Hayes  (21)   "31,  1928 

Women. 

832       Marjorie  I.  A.  Lynch  (2)   Dec.  31,  1932 

826      Edna  Starnfield  (2)   "31,  1932 

820       Barbara  M.  Murphy  (10)   "31,  1932 

806       Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh  (2)   "   31,  1931 

805  Mary  A.  C.  Cleary  (6)   "   31,  1932 

803       Helen  R.  Murphy  (21)   "31,  1929 

801       Vera  K.  Flaherty  (2)   "31,  1931 

770       Minna  Rosen  (10)   "  31,1932 

Music 

812       Mary  E.  Osborne  (1)   Dec.  31,  1932 

801       Marguerite  Clarke  (8)   "   31,  1929 

784      Ella  R.  Lyons  (2)   "31,  1932 

747       Mary  C.  Hilton  (1)   "  31,1932 

SCIEN<  K. 

Men. 

876      Francis  P.  Frazier  *  (1)   D&  31,1932 

806  Eugene  A.  Wright  (3)       .      .      .      . .  "    31,  1930 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Concluded. 

Hating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

792 

Harold  J.  Clearv  *  (8)     •  .      .  . 

JJCC. 

"31     1 Q9Q 
ol,  L\f£v 

784 

John  T.  Gibbons  (1)  

u 

Ol,  6 

765 

Paul  M.  Burke  *  (1)  .-  

a 

31,  1931 

Women. 

951 

Marion  S.  Williams  (1)  

Dec. 

31,  1931 

916 

Margaret  M.  Cronin  (.2)  

« 

31,  1932 

864 

Louise  C.  Keyes  *  (2)  

u 

Ol,  Lifo£ 

861 

Alice  F.  Rosenthal  (1)  

u 

31,  1932 

854 

Irene  M.  Bragan  (1)  

u 

31,  1932 

840 

Marjorie  H.  Davenport  (1) 

u 

31,  1928 

olo 

Anna  M.  Lyons  (1) 

u 

31,  1932 

786 

Eileen  T.  Raftery  (1)  

u 

31  1932 

4  1  O 

v^AJIlolclllLC  Ual  lUUlUllit  "    \*-'/  .... 

a 

31,  1932 

717 

Anastasia  M.  Connell  (1)  

u 

31,  1932 

Spaxish. 

843 

Katherine  D.  Sullivan  (7)  .... 

Dec. 

31,  1932 

814 

Gladvs  E.  Shevlin  (2)  

a 

31,  1932 

*  Hold?  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Minor 

Subjects: 

(l) 

Mathematics. 

(12) 

Drawing. 

(2) 

English. 

(13) 

Latin. 

(3) 

History. 

(14) 

Spanish. 

(4) 

History-Geography. 

(15) 

Mathematics,  Science. 

(5) 

Music. 

(16) 

Italian. 

(6) 

Clerical  Practice. 

(17) 

Mathematics,  Music. 

(7; 

French. 

(18) 

English,  Mathematics. 

(8) 

History -Geography,  Mathematics. 

(19) 

Mathematics,  French. 

(9) 

German. 

(20) 

History-Geography,  Science. 

(10) 

Science. 

(21) 

History-Geography,  English. 

(11) 

History-Geography,  French. 

TEACHERS  IN  PERMANENT  SERVICE  WHO  HOLD  CERTIFI- 
CATES COVERING  GRADES  I  TO  VIII,  INCLUSIVE,  WHO 
HAVE  QUALIFIED  FOR  CERTIFICATE  XXXIII.  INTER- 
MEDIATE BY  EXAMINATION. 


Mary  K.  Corbett  (1) 
Mary  E.  D.  Devereaux  (1) 
Jane  V.  Gearon  (2) 
Julia  V.  Guiney  (3) 
Marion  R.  Kanter  (1) 
Helen  G.  Keefe  (4) 
Sarah  M.  Logue  *  (1) 
Marion  A.  Maguire  (5) 
Annie  I.  Melia  *  (4) 


Gertrude  C.  Mellen  (1) 
Mary  C.  Murphy  *  (1) 
Mary  C.  Rogers*  (1) 
.Madeline  Small  (6) 
Mary  M.  Tierney  (1) 
Everett  C.  Yates  *  (7) 
Clara  S.  Ziersch  (1) 
Claire  L.  Zimmerman  (2) 


Major  Subjects: 

(1)  English. 

(2)  Mathematics. 

(3)  Drawing. 

(4)  Music. 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


(5)  Clerical  Practice. 

(6)  History-Geography. 

(7)  Science. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


Rating. 

Name.                                                          Certificate  Expires 

934 

George  L.  McKinnon  Dec.  31,  1930 

889 

Frank  J.  Herlihy  " 

31,  1931 

872 

Harold  L.  Kendall  « 

31,  1927 

866 

Francis  P.  Frazier  * 

31,  1932 

853 

Ernest  V.  Flynn  a' 

31,  1932 

851 

Henry  C.  Clark  f 

31,  1932 

849 

Edmund  H.  Barry  " 

31,  1932 

834 

Leo  P.  Casey  u 

31,  1931 

822 

Carlon  W.  Ray  « 

31,  1932 

809 

John  P.  Shea  " 

31,  1931 

807 

Arthur  W.  Murphy  

31,  1932 

792 

Charles  J.  Hamlin  u 

31,  1931 

782 

Francis  A.  Kelly  tt 

31,  1932 

779 

Harold  J.  Cleary  u 

31,  1931 

767 

Paul  M  Rurk-p  " 

31  1931 

763 

Arnold  L.  Ganley   " 

31,  1931 

IKK 

700 

John  P.  Sullivan  a 

31,  1932 

740 

James  F.  Crotty  " 

31,  1929 

730 

Daniel  M.  Daley  a 

31,  1931 

717 

Frederick  S.  Whelton  * 

31,  1931 

716 

Frank  E.  McCarthy  " 

31,  1932 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

{Certificate  covers  Grades  I  to  VI,  incbxsire.) 

Rating. 

Name.                                                             Certificate  Expiree 

903 

Pauline  Rafter  Powers  Dec.  31,  1928 

875 

Kathryn  Acton  

31,  1931 

864 

Alice  M.  Bushnell  " 

31,  1932 

863 

William  A.  O'Shea  

31,  1932 

853\ 

Carrie  M.  Frost  

31,  1926 

853/ 

Marian  Poole  

31,  1926 

852 

Laurette  A.  Campbell  rt 

31,  1932 

851 

Marjorie  I.  A.  Lynch  

31,  1932 

842 

Ethel  Coleman  Lane  

31  1932 

835 

Mary  J.  O'Donnell  

31,  1932 

831 

Esther  E.  Kelley  

31.  1932 

830 

Agnes  C.  McCarthy  u 

31,  1932 

826 

Mary  C.  Downey  

31,  1932 

8241 

Margaret  C.  Craven  .  

31,  1930 

824/ 

Hazel  L.Hyde  ........ 

31,  1932 

823 

Constance  Bartholomew  

31.  1932 

814 

Anna  F.  McGovern  

31,  1932 

813 

Helen  E.  Conroy  

31,  1932 

812 

Esther  J.  Yoken  

31,  1930 

807 

Alice  G.  Curran   

31.  1932 

806 

C.  Frances  Hobbs  

31,  1929 

803 

Mary  E.  Cavanaugh  

31,  1931 

802 

Florence  G.  Mercer  w 

31,  1927 

30 
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Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

801\ 

Marguerite  V.  Murphy 

.    Dec.  31, 

1930 

801/ 

Anne  G.  Sweeney  .... 

u 

31, 

1929 

799 

Edward  J.  Markham  .... 

It 

31, 

1932 

797 

Edith  Kolb  

u 

31, 

1931 

796 

Irene  M.  Bragan  .... 

u 

31 

1931 

Y94 

Elizabeth  M.  McDonough 

u 

31, 

1931 

791 

Margaret  J.  O'Brien  .... 

u 

31, 

1929 

790 

Gertrude  M.  Carey  .... 

u 

31, 

1932 

789 

Eva  O.  Diack  

u 

31, 

1927 

788 

Ruth  E.  Dowd  

u 

31, 

1931 

787 

Rufina  M.  McCarthy 

u 

31, 

1932 

785 

Sadie  M.  Ginsburg  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

784 

Hannah  P.  Brown  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

783 

Mary  C.  McLaughlin 

u 

31, 

1932 

780 

Mary  McMahon  Burns 

u 

31, 

1932 

779 

Mildred  R.  Sargent  .... 

u 

31. 

1932 

777 

Anna  K.  M.  Coughlin 

u 

31, 

1930 

776 

Bernadette  R.  Flynn  .... 

u 

31, 

1932 

775 

Agnes  C.  Coleman  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

773 

Sadie  Berman  

u 

31, 

1931 

770 

Marie  R.  Ahern  .      .  . 

u 

31, 

1932 

768 

Elizabeth  Oldham  Costello 

u 

31, 

1930 

767 

Anna  C.  Burns  

u 

31, 

1929 

765 

Eleanor  E.  Daley  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

764 

Theresa  C.  Curtin  .... 

u 

31, 

1932 

761 

William  J.  Roderick  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

760 

Mary  A.  Hanley  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

759 

Katharine  V.  O'Hara 

u 

31, 

1930 

758\ 

Mary  R.  Kirby  

u 

31, 

1931 

758/ 

Martha  M.  Kreidel  .... 

It 

31, 

1929 

757 

Anna  T.  Shea  

u 

31, 

1931 

756 

Verdia  M.  Roust  .... 

It 

31, 

1931 

755 

Josephine  M.  O'Neil  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

754 

Dorothy  A.  Meader  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

752 

Mary  A.  Reynolds  .... 

a 

31, 

1929 

751 

Mary  S.  Mahoney  .... 

u 

31, 

1932 

746 

Emma  L.  Gilbert  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

740 

Elizabeth  Hennessey  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

738 

Lucille  E.  Scott  

u 

31, 

1931 

733 

John  P.  Degnan  

u 

31, 

1931 

726 

Loretta  A.  Sheehan  .... 

a 

31, 

1929 

725 

Elizabeth  A.  Hogan  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

724 

Helen  M.  Lundgren  .... 

It 

31, 

1931 

723 

Catherine  A.  Hamilton 

a 

31, 

1931 

722 

Mary  R.  Coughlan  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

721 

Josephine  L.  Nearv  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

720 

Gladys  I.  Umlah  .... 

u 

31, 

1931 

718 

Grace  G.  Galvin  .... 

u 

31, 

1932 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  31 


Elementary  School   Class  R  Cprrifirarp  

Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  ExDires 

714 

Mary  V.  Coughlin 

uec.  oi,  i\)o\j 

713 

Catherine  R.  Cullen  

"    31,  1931 

712 

Mary  A.  Quinn  

■   31,  1931 

711 

Lillian  Ferguson  

"    31,  1927 

702 

Margaret  H.  Griffin  

"   31,  1930 

700 

Ethel  E.  Trefry  

"   31,  1927 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 


Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1926,  and 
Others  as  Indicated. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

808 

Mildred  L.  Manning  (Class  of  1924)  *  . 

.    June  30,  1930 

797 

Catherine  B.  Day  

u 

30,  1932 

787 

Mary  L.  O'Neil  . 

u 

30,  1932 

786 

Grace  A.  E.  McGowan  ... 

a 

30,  1932 

778 

Margaret  G.  Kilday  

u 

30,  1932 

777 

Frances  M.  Griffin  

a 

30,  1932 

775 

Isabel  C.  Scott  

u 

30,  1932 

772 

Muriel  Ros^man  

u 

30,  1932 

772 

Geraldine  P.  Hennessey  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

765 

Agnes  C.  Brine  

■ 

30,  1932 

764 

Dorothy  J.  Page  

a 

30,  1932 

758 

Marian  A.  Warren  

u 

30,  1932 

754 

Mary  L.  Maguire  

u 

30,  1932 

751 

Ruth  M.  Crowley      .      .      .      .  •  . 

a 

30,  1932 

751 

Eleanor  M.  Jennings 

u 

30,  1932 

748 

Caroline  M.  Adams  *  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

740 

Mollie  Sirkin  

I 

30,  1932 

730 

Marjorie  F.  McMahon  .... 

u 

30,  1932 

723 

Mary  F.  Lowney  

u 

30,  1932 

KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATE. 

Examined  Candidates. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

946 

Gladys  O.  Bolton  

.    Dec.  31.  192S 

876 

Ruth  E.  Minton  .      .      .  . 

a 

31,  1932 

863 

Isabel  Macdonald  

u 

31,  1932 

861 

Marjorie  Macdonald  

u 

31,  1931 

850 

Dorothy  M.  Smith  

u 

31,  1932 

848 

Margaret  L.  McQuaid  

u 

31,  1932 

847 

Mary  D.  Sullivan  

■ 

31,  1932 

841 

Lucille  M.  Fayes  

u 

31,  1932 

*  Holds  Normal  School  Special  Certificate.    Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only 
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Kindergarten  Certificate,  Examined  Candidates  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

837 

Catherine  M.  McCarthy  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

832 

Kathleen  C.  Daly  .... 

« 

31,  1932 

823 

Ruth  R.  Pengilly  .... 

31,  1932 

821 

Katherine  M.  Delany 

a 

31,  1931 

817 

Mary  F.  Lyons  

a 

31,  1931 

815 

Louise  C.  Galvin  .... 

U 

31,  1932 

813 

Helen  C.  Bryant              .  . 

31,  1931 

810 

Mina  B.  Eaton  

« 

31,  1931 

808 

Annie  Baum  

31,  1931 

800 

Irene  G.  Woodward  .... 

* 

31,  1932 

799 

Ruth  K.  Burns  .... 

31,  1932 

797 

Dorothy  F.  Toomey  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

796 

Helen  J.  McCarthy  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

793 

Frances  R.  Sullivan  .... 

" 

31,  1932 

792 

Margaret  H.  Healy  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

788 

Esther  T.  Murphy  .... 

31,  1932 

782 

Anna  C.  MacDonald  .... 

(i 

31,  1929 

781 

Ethel  S.  Joslin  

a 

31,  1929 

778 

Eleanor  C.  Fee  

a 

31,  1931 

777 

Ruth  M.  Galvin  

U 

31,  1932 

776 

Lillian  Haggerty  .... 

U 

31,  1932 

775 

Muriel  V.  Carnes  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

774 

Kathleen  R.  Ryan  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

773 

Edith  V.  Neagle  . 

u 

31,  1932 

772 

Mary  J.  Cowan  

u 

31,  1932 

763 

Isabel  Avard  

a 

31,  1932 

761 

Dorothy  F.  Toomey  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

759 

Winifred  G.  Creed  .... 

U 

31,  1931 

758 

Phyllis  C.  Small  

a 

31,  1932 

753 

Helen  J.  Quinn  

a 

31,  1931 

750 

Esther  D.  Hamilton  .... 

it 

31,  1931 

749 

Gertrude  M.  Galvin  .... 

31,  1932 

748 

Catherine  W.  Monahan 

31,  1932 

747 

Dorothea  E.  Meloy  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

738 

Mabel  F.  Cullen  

u 

31,  1927 

737 

Margaret  E.  McKenna 

u 

31,  1932 

730 

Gertrude  E.  Tobin  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

729 

Elizabeth  Thorpe  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

728 

Lewette  H.  Spence  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

724 

Katherine  M.  Langtry 

a 

31,  1931 

721 

Helen  Z.  Whiteman  .... 

31,  1930 

718 

Helena  E.  Sullivan  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

717 

Muriel  A.  Johnson  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

716 

Mary  E.  Grant  

31,  1931 

7041 

Mabelle  S.  Chapman  .... 

31,  1930 

704/ 

Marie  E.  McCarty  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

702 

Pauline  G.  Davenport 

u 

31,  1930 

701 

Kathleen  T.  Murphy  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY 
AND  DAY  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Cookery. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 


853 

Helen  Minsky  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

846 

Pauline  M.  Kimball  

« 

31,  1931 

840 

Madeline  H.  Murdoch  

a 

31,  1928 

838 

Mary  F.  Murphy  

31,  1932 

832 

Grace  A.  McDermott  

u 

31,  1932 

801 

Clare  O.  Lamere  

■  u 

31,  1932 

793 

Evelyn  Bliss 

ft 

31,  1932 

Sp.WTNfi 

899 

Gprtrudp  TVT  Charnn 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

864 

Martha  Clancy  Koen  ..... 

a 

31,  1930 

859 

\Tfjror{iT'pt'.  T?1  T  ,n  tip 

.*iai  KjUi    u  x  .  ±-jcxxiiz           .          .          •          .          .  . 

u 

31,  1931 

843 

Grace  1VI.  Fogarty  ...... 

u 

31,  1932 

831 

.Tpa  n  IV'T  p  K  i «?  so  pk 

u 

31,  1926 

792 

Kathleen  J.  Carney  

a 

31,  1932 

780 

Alice  F.  Boyden  

.  u 

31,  1932 

77Q 

Helen  C,  Hogan  ....... 

tt 

31,  1932 

Manual  Training. 

FOREMAN,  SHOPWORK. 

842 

James  B.  Cummings  ...... 

.    Dec.  31,  1928 

840 

Willis  C  Brown 

?y  lino  v_^*  xjxvjwxi 

it 

31,  1932 

821 

.Tn<?p"nb  Tt  "Pavlcpr 

*J  vJOt^  Mil    lit    X  <X1  IvCi  ..•*•• 

m 

31,  1928 

7Q9 

Rmorcnn  St  a  pKnpr 

u 

31,  1932 

750 

Tfavmnnrl  TTitTtTinC! 

llu  V  lliWllU    X  •    lll^wllio  •••••• 

tt 

31,  1932 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOPWORK. 

\jfcfl. 

831 

Frank  A  Edlund 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

oou 

William         T~)<a  norfiAi't  v 

TV  lliidiii  xv.  x-/<xugiici  t_y  ..... 

a 

31,  1932 

82*; 

T*e±vn\T  Ti\  Tr»rtP« 

jrcH/j'  -A-J .  uvjiico      .         .         •         .         .     •  . 

u 

31,  1929 

774 
tit 

T   Wills  Onkps 

tt 

31,  1932 

770 

John  J.  R.  Shepherd  

M 

31,  1932 

764 

Thomas  A.  O'Loughlin  

u 

31,  1932 

758 

Max  H.  F.  Senkel  

tt 

31,  1930 

747 

Joseph  N.  Mannino  

u 

31,  1932 

746 

John  P.  Sweeney  

tt 

31,  1932 

739 

Alfred  A.  Mann  • 

u 

31,  1929 

736 

Francis  G.  Healey      .  . 

a 

31,  1928 

731 

Clarence  E.  Damon  

31,  1930 

730 

Edmund  B.  Alger  

u 

31,  1920 

706 

James  E.  Mulvanity  

tt 

31,  1932 

702 

J.  Elwin  Hobart  

tt 

31,  1930 

Women. 

737 

Sara  H.  E.  Doone  

.    Dec.  31,  1020 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  —  Concluded. 


Modeling. 

instructor,  shopwork. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

755       L.  Reginald  Chandler  Dec.  31,  1928 

INSTRUCTOR  AND   ASSISTANT   INSTRUCTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

782      Berthe  D.  Dion  Dec.  31,  1929 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Master's  Assistant. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

913  Beatrice  U.  Bridges   Dec.  31,  1932 

Assistants. 

855  Helen  h  Berrigan   Dec.  31,  1932 

843  Harold  E.  Keay   "31,  1932 

841  Christine  M.  Cole   "31,  1930 

838  Frances  G.  Kershlis   "31,  1932 

833  Cora  G.  Roberts   "31,  1932 

832  Annie  O'Connor  .........  "31,  1928 

831  Mary  G.  Eastman   "31,  1928 

823  Lois  M.  Oliver   "31,  1932 

817  Helen  L.Flynn   "  31,1932 

814  Alice  L.Burke   "  31,1932 

809  Ellen  E.  McEvoy   "31,  1931 

806  Margaret  L.  Penney   "31,  1931 

799  Marjorie  C.  Bailey   "31,  1932 

797  Susan  W.  MacDonald   "31,  1932 

790  Marie  F.  Murphy   "31,  1932 

784  Elsie  Larkin   "31,  1932 

783  Sarah  V.  Regan   "31,  1932 

781  Agnes  M.  Newcomb   "31,  1932 

779  Aileen  P.  Macdonald   "31,  1932 

777  Abbie  I.  Kilroy   .  '   "31,  1932 

768  Helen  G.  Murphy      .  "   "31,  1932 

763  Verna  B.  Ames   "31,  1931 

759  Louisa  M.  Phippard   "31,  1931 

747  Catherine  J.  Thompson   "31,  1930 

710  Margaret  V.  MacDonald   "31,  1926 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  CERTIFICATES. 
Assistant  Principal. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

864       Elsa  L.  Hobart  Dec.  31,  1926 

702       Sarah  W.  Jenkins  "31,  1926 

Assistant. 

801       Anna  I.  Hines   .    Dec.  31,  1932 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  35 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Instructors. 

Hating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

824  Frederick  J.  Murray   Dec.  31,  1930 

795  John  B.  Kelley   «   31,  1930 

777  James  A.  Delay   "   31,  1931 

755  John  F.  Meade   "   31,  1931 

754  John  P.  Degnan   "    31,  1931 

749  George  F.  Cronin           m   «  31,1930 

718  John  F.  Kerrigan   "31,  1930 

711  John  A.  Murphy   "31,  1930 

707  Thomas  J.  O'Leary    .......  "31,  1930 

704  John  J.  Hoban   "31,  1931 

702  Leo  J.  Aicardi    "    31,  1930 

Assistants. 

844      Esther  Hennessey   Dec.  31,  1931 

812       Viola  K.  Murray       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    31,  1928 

787       Catherine  G.  Murray   "    31,  1932 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Head  Instructor. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

878       Rufus  Stickney   Dec.  31,  1930 

Instructor. 

815       Robert  P.  Cunningham   Dec.  31,  1932 

Assistants. 

924       Grace  L.  Eyrick   Dec.  31,  1932 

882       Marie  G.  O'Brien   "    31,  1932 

845       Helen  R.  O'Brien   "31,  1932 

819      Vera  A.  Sexton   "31,  1932 

813       Alice  L.  Beatty   "   31,  1932 

704      Jessie  Kalter   "   31,  1930 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES 

XXX. —  (Shop  Instructors,  Vocational  Assistants  and  Trade 
Assistants  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation  anb 
Intermediate  Schools.) 

auto  mechanics. 


Rating.  Name.                                                          Certificate  Expires 

846       William  F.  Gill  Dec.  31,  1932 

821       William  McKenzie  "   31,  1930 

818       Jeremiah  A.  Fogarty  u  31.1926 

808       Edward  J.  Fickett  "31.1932 

793       Joseph  Beaton  "31.  1930 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

770 

Edward  A.  Burns  

.    Dec.  31,  1928 

751 

William  B.  Dahill  

"   31,  1929 

i  to 

u    o  i    i no i 

CABINETMAKING. 

782 

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

774 

Peter  T.  Flaherty  

"   31,  1930 

701 

Freeman  D.  Shepherd 

"    SI  IPSO 

700 

Arvid  ,T  Wahlstxom 

"    SI    1 Q28 

CARPENTRY. 

844 

John  F.  Sullivan  

Dec.  31,  1932 

805 

"   31,  1928 

DRAFTING. 

all 

JCjUWdlLl    f  V  •  ...... 

871 

George  W.  Seaburg  

a   31,  1932 

861 

Carl  H.  Oquist  

tt   31,  1928 

831 

William  A.  Courchene  

"   31,  1927 

828 

Victor  J.  Lemay  .      .      .      .  . 

"   31,  1932 

792 

"   31,  1931 

700 

i     i  /-i    tt  *ii  

u   31,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

840 

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

809 

Louise  M.  McGovern  

'  "   31,  1927 

806 

Jean  McKissock  

"  31,  1926 

729 

Magdalena  Columbus  

"  31,  1930 

ELECTRICITY. 

£47 

Francis  J.  Hynes  ...... 

uec.  Ol,  LVOA 

837 

Irl  Robert  Clarke  

"   31,  1932 

832 

Harry  T.  Wall  

"   31,  1927 

791 

John  Y.  Murray  

a   31,  1927 

783 

Francis  Tobin  

"   31,  1932 

751 

John  F.  Fitzsimmons  

"   31,  1926 

750 

Daniel  L.  Kenslea  

"   31,  1926 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

925 

Charles  F.  Rothera  

.    Dec.  31,  1926 

857 

Joseph  F.  Burke  

"   31,  1931 

840 

James  H.  Ginns  

"   31,  1928 

793 

Leo  Renaud  

"   31,  1931 

791] 

James  R.  Conners  

"   31,  1928 

791/ 

Edward  A.  Mason  

"   31,  1927 

788 

Joseph  D.  Mahoney  

"   31,  1932 

779 

James  E.  Carter  

u  31,  1931 

773 

John  O.  Baker  

"   31,  1927 

743 

Charles  F.  Rosen  

"   31,  1930 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  37 
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Hating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

733       George  N.  Bergh   Dec.  31,  1931 

715       Henry  J.  McKinnon   "31,  1928 

MILLINERY. 

905       Agnes  F.  Graham   Dec.  31,  1931 

762       Mary  T.  Naphen   "    31,  1929 

PATTERN*  MAKING. 

894      James  B.  Cummings   Dec.  31,  1932 

840       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "   31,  1932 

836       Alexander  F.  Rowe   "   31,  1928 

824       Thomas  H.  Johnston   "   31,  1932 

789       L.  Halbert  Brown   "31,  1932 

770       Albert  E.  Clarkson   "31,  1928 

767      Robert  S.  Waite   "   31,  1926 

754      Clarence  E.  Damon   "31,  1928 

PRINTING— COMPOSITION. 

863       Albert  F.  Hanrahan   Dec.  31,  1932 

PRINTING-PRESS  WORK. 

796       John  E.  Denehy                                        .      .  Dec.  31,  1932 

775       Albert  Pokat   "   31,  1932 

767      Arthur  A.  Capitell   "   31,  1929 

UPHOLSTERY. 

898      Raymond  N.  Fallona   Dec.  31,  1931 


XXXI. — A.  (Master's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls; 
Heads  of  Departments,  Both  Shop  and  Academic,  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foremen  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  Continuation  School,  and  Intermediate  Schools.) 


AUTO  MECHANICS. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

819       William  McKenzie   Dec.  31,  1930 

721       Daniel  J.  Galvin   "31,  1931 

CABINETMAKING. 

840       John  J.  McCarthy   Dec.  31,  1932 

CARPENTRY. 

817      John  F.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

773       Arthur  L.  MacRae   "   31,  1930 

759       Edwin  Johnson   "31,1928 


DRAFTING. 

903       Edward  W.  Dixon 

789       Albert  H.  Hanly  .  >. 

788       Edward  J.  Oakes 

774       Albert  C.  Dove  .... 


Dec.  31,  1932 
"  31,  1928 
■  31,  1931 
"   31,  192S 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

DRESSMAKING. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

890 

Kathryn  Whalen        .      .  . 

Dec.  31,  1931 

813 

■   31,  1931 

ELECTRICITY. 

821 

Michael  J.  A.  English       .      .  , 

Dec.  31,  1929 

759 

John  Y.  Murray  

"   31,  1931 

MACHINE  OPERATING. 

729 

Bertha  D.  Tucker  

.    Dec.  31,  1927 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

898 

Charles  F.  Rothera  

.    Dec.  31,  1926 

868 

James  H.  Ginns  .  

"   31,  1928 

849 

Joseph  P.  Shea  

"   31,  1926 

835 

John  T.  Mendenhall  

u   31,  1930 

790 

Joseph  D.  Mahoney  

"   31,  1932 

766 

Charles  Laird      .      .      .      .  '  . 

"   31,  1931 

763 

John  O.  Baker  

"  .31,  1926 

720 

George  N.  Bergh  

"   31,  1931 

MILLINERY. 

803 

Lily  W.  Jewett  

Dec.  31,  1931 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

862 

James  B.  Cummings  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

788 

L.  Halbert  Brown  

"   31,  1932 

PRINTING. 

769 

Frederick  G.  E.  Zeidler  

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

820 

Daniel  J.  Jameson  

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

UPHOLSTERY. 

889      Raymond  M.  Fallona  Dec.  31,  1931 


XXXI. — B.  (Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordinators  in  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads  and  Shop 
Superintendent  in  the  Boston  Trade  School;  Division  Fore- 
men and  Heads  of  Division  in  the  Continuation  School; 
Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 

carpentry. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

809       OrrenR.  Tarr  Dec.  31,  1931 


DRAFTING. 

813       Walter  H.  Naylor  Dec.  31,  1926 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Conducted. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Rating-  Name.  Certificate  Expire* 

819       Albert  L.  Edson   Dec.  31,  1929 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

850      Francis  J.  Lee   Dec.  31,  1931 

849       William  J.  Doherty   "31,  1928 

833       Abraham  S.  Burnes   "   31,  1928 

831       Charles  F.  Rothera   "   31,  1926 

790       Albert  J.  Pfau   "   31,  1932 

717       Reinhold  L.  Swan   "   31,  1930 

714       Henry  S.  Needham   "31,  1929 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

779       James  B.  Cummings   Dec.  31,  1932 

774       Louis  A.  Van  Ham   "31,  1930 

756       George  E.  Shepherd   "   31,  1930 

PRINTING. 

833       Patrick  J.  Smith   Dec.  31,  1927 

716  Frederick  L.  Eames   "31,  1926 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

891       Thomas  A.  Roche   Dec.  31,  1931 

717  Frank  L.  Ogilvie   "31,  1930 

UPHOLSTERY. 

829       Raymond  M.  Fallona   Dec.  31,  1931 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838      Ralph  W.  Babb  Dec.  31,  1928 


ASSISTANT    IN    MANUAL    ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 
Drawing. 


Rating.                      .Name.  Certificate  Expires 

897  Elfrida  V.  Callister   Dec.  31,  1929 

878  Mary  P.  Barry   "31,  1926 

858  MaryU.Yaffee   "  31,1930 

800  Maud  J.  Bray   "31,  1930 

730  Florence  F.  Cooper   "   31,  1926 

725  Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1926 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

843       Fortunato  Sordillo  Dec.  31,  1932 

838      James  A.  Ecker  «  31,1932 
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ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

906 

Elsie  M.  Eckman  

Dec.  31,  1932 

844 

Alice  G.  Mason  

« 

31,  1932 

787 

Mildred  Martin  

u 

31,  1926 

783 

Dorothy  M.  Cuddy  

u 

31,  1932 

755 

Alma  Dunbar  Holton  

u 

31,  1926 

EXAMINER  IN  PENMANSHIP  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

814 

Margaret  M.  Garvey  

Dec.  31,  1931 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  MILITARY  DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

900 

Peter  V.  Breen  

Dec. 

31,  1932 

889 

Edward  FitzGerald          .      .  . 

u 

31,  1929 

839 

TIT'll'              T     X  ft  „/^11 .  „  __1  

u 

31,  1927 

809 

Charles  B.  McCarthy  

u 

31,  1928 

789 

Eugene  E.  Stowell  

u 

31,  1929 

704 

Franklvn  J.  Burbank  

u 

31,  1928 

SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

911 

Helen  M.  Riley   

Dec.  31,  1932 

891 

Louise  H.  Best  

u 

31,  1928 

888 

a 

31,  1928 

873 

Ivy  B.  Chase  

u 

31,  1932 

862 

Helena  V.  Maloney  •  

a 

31,  1932 

860 

Sally  Givner       .      .      .      .  . 

a 

31,  1930 

858 

Madeline  K.  Dolan  

u 

31,  1931 

855 

Marguerite  L.  Carnev 

u 

31,  1931 

851 

Elsie  G.  Weltch   

a 

31,  1926 

849 

Marie  M.  Moylan  

u 

31,  1931 

845 

u 

31,  1931 

843 

Anna  A.  Ramsey  

u 

31,  1931 

841 

Mary  C.  Mullaney  

u 

31,  1930 

840 

Margaret  A.  Duffy  

u 

31,  1931 

825 

Ruth  M.  Thompson  

u 

31,  1931 

824 

u 

31,  1926 

823 

Dorothy  F.  Cronin  

u 

31,  1932 

821 

Rose  A.  Murphv  

u 

31,  1931 

819 

u 

31,  1930 

817 

Ruth  M.  Corcoran  

u 

31,  1932 

813 

Alice  M.  Gaffney  

u 

31,  1931 

812 

u 

31,  1932 

796 

u 

31,  1932 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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School  Nurse  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Kxpires 

794 

Mercy  H.  Smith  .... 

Dec.  31,  1931 

792 

Dorothy  A.  McManus 

a 

31,  1932 

784 

Mary  M.  Donahoe  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

779 

Katharine  Reid  Sullivan 

a 

31,  1927 

778 

Katherine  J.  Heffernan 

u 

31,  1932 

776 

Margaret  T.  Linehan  .... 

u 

31,  1928 

774 

Veronica  T.  Cashin  .... 

u 

31,  1926 

770 

Elsie  R.  Morley  

u 

31,  1928 

768 

Esther  P.  Smith  

a 

31,  1931 

766 

Evelyn  L.  Gardner  .... 

it 

31,  1928 

765 

Elizabeth  F.  Powers  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

762 

Anna  T.  Ahem  

u 

31,  1932 

758 

Josephine  G.  Gould  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

756 

Anna  Gallagher  ..... 

u 

31,  1928 

752 

Catherine  D.  McNamara  . 

a 

31,  1932 

748 

Margaret  C.  Doherty 

u 

31,  1930 

737 

Katherine  A.  Grady  .... 

u 

31,  1926 

730 

Lucy  T.  O'Kane  

u 

31,  1927 

692 

Gertrude  A.  Lambert 

u 

31,  1927 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 
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Abbott,  Dorothy  W  30  Dean  avenue,  Franklin  13 

Acton,  Kathryn  42  Clark  street,  Framingnam  29 

Adams,  Caroline  M  19  Fairfax  street,  West  Newton  31 

Charlotte  L  3  Frothingham  avenue,  Charlestown  12 

A'Hearn,  Marie  E  13  Bruce  street,  Dorchester  20 

Ahern,  Anna  T  1  Hosmer  street,  Marlborough  41 

Marie  R  97  Centre  street,  Brookline  30 

Aicardi,  Leo  J  109  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  35 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  street,  Newtonville  33 

Allen,  Josephine  E  172  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Ames,  Verna  B  20  Harrington  street,  Waveriey  34 

Anderson,  EIna  C  357  Charles  street,  Boston  17 

Robert  J  400  Main  street,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  14 

Thelma  M  26  Canauba  street,  Roslindale  21 

Atkinson,  Stewart  B  Upton  14 

Austin,  Helen  A  Belchertown  10 

May  M  Belchertown  16 

Avard,  Isabel  29  Amherst  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  32 

Avin,  Samuel  220  Paris  street,  East  Boston  19 

B. 

Babb,  Ralph  W  29  Baseett  street,  Lynn  39 

Bailey,  Marjorie  C  Tremont  street,  South  Duxbury  34 

Richard  E  276  Washington  avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  16 

Baker,  Esther  G  367  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

John  O  .'  102  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  36,  38 

Rachel  F  North  Conway,  N.  H.  12 

Barlow,  Maude  Welch  178  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  13 

Barrett,  Julia  A  40  Prospect  avenue,  Norwood  26 

Barry,  Edmund  H  37  Edison  Green,  Dorchester,  19,  27,  29 

George  F  596  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  13,  27 

Helen  L  27  Speedwell  street,  Dorchester  12 

Isabelle  C  11  Mather  street,  Dorchester  20 

Mary  E  174  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  40 

Mary  P  115  Hemenway  street,  Boston  39 

Veronica  162  Lowell  avenue,  Newtonville  12 

William  J  108  Warren  street,  Roxbury  26 

Bartholomew,  Constance  48  South  street,  Medford  28,  29 

Bartick,  Mary  C  219  L  street,  South  Boston  18 

Bartlett,  Marion  L  80  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  21 

Bass,  Esther  R  44  Wolcott  street,  Dorchester  21 

Bates,  Adaline  30  Preston  street,  Danvers  17 

Marian  W  8  Cypress  Apartments,  Brookline  14 

Baum,  Annie  •.  11  Intervale  street,  Roxbury  32 

Bayard,  Hannan  R  27  Bradlee  street,  Dorchester  18 

Beaton,  Joseph  17  Florence  avenue,  Medford  35 

Beatty,  Alice  L  104  Birch  street,  Bridgewater  35 

Belanger,  Lillian  A  17  Constable  street,  Malone,  N.  Y.  16 

Bell,  Edward  F  39  East  Newton  street,  Boston  10 

Benander,  Agnes  H  9  Kearsarge  avenue,  Roxbury  17 

Bennett,  John  1  57  Clifton  street,  Uphams  Corner  14 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS  4^ 


Page 

Bergen,  Katherine  32  Columbia  street,  Brookline  38 

Bergh,  George  N  779  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury  37,38 

Berlin,  Ruth  Solomon  5  Park  street,  Brookline  16 

Berman,  Sadie  584  Salem  street,  Maiden  30 

Berrigan,  Helen  .1  938  Broadway,  South  Boston  :J4 

Best,  Louise  H  8  Woreester  street,  Belmont  40 

Bevelander,  Madeline  M  57  Aldie  street.  Allston  22 

Beverage,  Lyford  P  '  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  11 

Biggane,  Sara  T  15  Trowbridge  street,  Suite  6,  Cambridge  17 

Bligh,  Marguerite  A  37  Benton  road,  Somerville  12 

Bliss,  Evelyn  42  Banks  street,  Waltham  33 

Bolton,  Gladys  O  26  Dunreath  street,  Roxbury  31 

Boyden,  Alice  F  104  Winchester  street,  Brookline  33 

Bragan,  Irene  M  25  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester,  12„  26,  28,  30 

Bragdon,  Edith  M  96  Marked  Tree  road,  Needham  40 

Bray,  Maud  J  35  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  39 

Breen,  Peter  V  60  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  40 

Brennan,  Dorothy  A  80  Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Ellinor  M  50  Peterborough  street,  Boston  21 

Bresnahan,  Dorothy  E  398  Essex  street,  Salem  17 

Brickley,  Edward  F  10  Whit  ten  street,  Dorchester  18 

Bridges,  Beatrice  U  25  Holman  street,  Maiden  34 

Frank  L  189  Everett  street,  Wollaston,  Suite  9  14 

Brine,  Agnes  C  73  Frost  street,  Cambridge  23,  31 

Broder,  Marie  F  11  Fenwood  road,  Boston  24 

Brown,  David  H  372  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  13 

Edith  G  17  Greenwieh  park,  Boston  20 

Hannah  P  126  Washington  street,  Marblehead  30 

L.  Halbert  36  Church  street,  Everett  37.  38 

Miriam  R  68  Brookings  street,  Medford  Hillside  18 

Shirley  Smalley  Box  105,  Onset  11 

Willis  C  66  Cleveland  street,  Arlington  33 

Bryant,  Helen  C  51  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  32 

Buck,  Dorothy  M  f  70  Oak  street,  Hyde  Park  23 

Burbank,  Frankjyn  J  Box  196,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  40 

Burke,  Alfred  F  112  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  16 

Alice  L  18  Bigelow  avenue,  Rockland  34 

Gertrude  M  57  Rogers  street.  West  Quincy  27 

Joseph  F  46  Loring  street,  Hyde  Park  36 

Lillian  L  47  Larcnmont  street,  Dorchester  24 

Margaret  E  60  Alban  street,  Dorchester  12,26 

Mary  J  78  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Paul  M  128  Liberty  street,  Rockland  28,  29 

Burnes,  Abraham  S                                                 .  .43  Chambers  street,  Boston  39 

Burns,  Anna  C  11  Emerald  street,  Hingham  30 

Edward  A  140  Willow  street,  Waltham  36 

Elizabeth  D  12  Woodlawn  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Mae  P  398  Washington  street,  Whitman  26 

Mary  McMahon  6  Rodman  street,  West  Roxbury  30 

Ruth  K. . .  23  Clifton  avenue,  Salem  32 

Thomas  P  11  Lenoxdale  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Burr,  Linda  F  101  Radcliffe  street,  Dorchester  20 

Bushnell,  Alice  M  182  Court  street,  Dedham  29 

Buxbaum,  Blanche  21  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  21 

c. 

Cadogan,  Gertrude  C  3  Brunswick  street,  Roxbury  23 

Callahan,  Theresa  M  497  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me,  12 

Callanan,  James  A.  S  2  Fairland  street,  Roxbury  18 

Callister,  Elfrida  V. ,  30  Kimball  road,  Arlington  39 

Campbell,  Laurette  A  5  Van  Winkle  street,  Dorchester  29 
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Page 

Campbell,  Thomas  

10 

21 

Capitell,  Arthur  A  

37 

30 

12 

32 

Carney,  Kathleen  J  

33 

Marguerite  L  

40 

12 

25 

19 

Carron,  Francis  T  

26 

36 

20 

Casey,  Joseph  P  

 837  Third  street,  South  Boston 

18 

Leo  P  

26,  29 

Mary  F  

25 

Cashin,  Veronica  T  

41 

Caton,  Florence  B  

 19  Bow  street,  Edgewood,  Providence,  R.  I. 

14 

29 

15 

19 

Chandler,  L.  Reginald  

 44  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain 

34 

Chapin,  Gertrude  M  

33 

Chapman,  George  L  

15 

Mabelle  S  

32 

Chase,  Ivy  B  

 44  Rogers  avenue.  West  Somerville 

40 

Cheever,  John  P  

14 

 335  Elliot  street,  Milton 

15 

Chittick,  Lucy  M  

 79  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park 

24 

Clark,  Henry  C  

 1  Highland  Park,  Roxburv 

27,  29 

Viola  M.  I  

17 

Clarke,  Irl  Robert  

 20  Saekett  street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

36 

27 

Clarkson,  Albert  E  

 1  Maple  Leaf  road,  Worcester 

37 

11 

Harold  J  

 44  Prospect  street,  Brockton  28,  29 

Mary  A.  C  

27 

Clifford,  Julia  M  

 203  Hillside  street,  Roxbury 

24 

Wilhelmina  M  

 11  Taft  street,  Dorchester 

11 

Cobb,  Forrest  W  

14 

23 

Cole,  Christine  M  

34 

 6  Pear!  street,  Natick 

30 

24 

Collins,  John  E  

 38  Nelson  street,  Dorchester 

18 

MollieE  

 753  East  Broadway,  South  Boston 

16,  25 

36 

Colwell,  Mary  I  

 186  Heath  street,  Roxbury 

24 

 98  Church  street,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

14 

28 

19 

23 

 80  Francis  street,  Roxbury 

18 

Conners,  James  R  

36 

Mary  J  

 493  Fourth  street,  South  Boston 

21 

14 

 87  Derby  street,  West  Newton 

29 

 81  Fenwood  road.  Boston 

22  ' 

16 
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Page 

Cooper,  Florence  F  250  Grove  street,  Melrose  39 

Corbett,  Mary  K  18  Algonquin  street,  Dorchester  28 

Corcoran,  John  W  7  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  10 

Ruth  M  56  Windsor  street,  Arlington  40 

Corkery,  Margaret  M  15  Morley  street,  Roxbury  2.1 

Corrigan,  Helen  M  72  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  26 

Costello,  Elizabeth  Oldham  260  Pleasant  street,  Norwood  30 

Cotter,  Cornelius  G  100  Keith  street,  West  Roxbury  1 7 

Coughlan,  Mary  R  135  Bank  street,  Abington  30 

Coughlin,  Anna  K.  M  11  Brooks  street,  Maynard  30 

Mary  V  68  Commonwealth  avenue,  Concord  Junction  31 

Courchene,  William  A  98  Warren  avenue,  Hyde  Park  36 

Coveney,  Anne  M  :  73  Marshall  street.  Winter  Hill 

Cowan,  Mary  J  20  Roslin  street,  Dorchester  32 

Cox,  Adeline  E  77  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  27 

Ruth  E  169  Buckminster  road,  Brookline  12 

Craffey,  Antoinette  C  810  Parker  street,  Roxbury  23 

Craft,  Anna  C.  .  .  599  Broadway,  Everett  36 

Crane,  Catherine  G  298  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Martha  E  298  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Craven,  Margaret  C  71  Winter  street,  Portland,  Me.  25,  29 

Crawford,  Janet  596  Cambridge  street,  Allston  11 

Cray,  John  F  .  .  .52  Woodcliff  street,  Roxbury  19 

Creagh,  Katherine  E.  L  24  Kerwin  street,  Dorchester  27 

Creed,  Winifred  G  197  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  32 

Crockett,  Mark  V  33  School  street,  Gloucester  11 

Cronin,  Dorothy  F  9  Ashford  street,  Allston  40 

George  F  147  Cottage  street,  New  Bedford  35 

Julia  G  27  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  40 

Margaret  M  13  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester  28 

Crook,  Esther  M  7  Sumner  park,  Dorchester  21 

Crotty,  James  F  23  Ridgeway  drive,  Quincy  29 

Crowley,  Helen  V  23  Iona  street,  Roslindale  22 

Katherine  P  1914  Beacon  street,  Boston  22 

Margaret  M  12  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  11 

Margaret  T  3  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  10 

Miriam  W  39  Rosseter  street,  Dorcnester  13 

Rutn  M  1015  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  23,  31 

Cuddy,  Dorothy  M  "  114  Powderhouse  Boulevard,  West  Somerville  40 

Cullen,  Catherine  R  18  Cherry  street,  Lynn  31 

Mabel  F  7  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  32 

Cummings,  Irene  M  6  North  21st  street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  27 

James  B  15  Harvard  terrace,  Allston,  33,  37,  38,  39 

Mary  B  140  Walnut  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mildred  P  52  Everton  street,  Dorchester  12 

Cunningham,  Eleanor  M  33  St.  Andrew  road,  East  Boston  22 

Margaret  L  18  River  street,  Mattapan  11,  25 

Robert  P  0  Rice  street,  Framingham  35 

Curran,  Alice  G  11  Bardwell  street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Timothy  J  299  Church  street,  Marlboro  15 

Curtin,  Theresa  C   93  Governors  avenue,  Medford  30 

D. 

Dahill,  William  B  15  Moraine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  36 

Daley,  Claire  V  14  Roseland  street.  Dorchester  21 

Daniel  M  70  Circuit  road,  Medford  29 

Eleanor  E  3451  Washington  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Daly,  Kathleen  C  320  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  32 

Damon  Clarence  E  1450  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  33,  37 

Daugherty,  William  R  16  Morris  street,  Everett  33 

Daunt  Marie  F  *  26  Midland  street,  Dorchester  25 
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Davenport,  Marjorie  H  53  Madison  street,  West  Medford  28 

Pauline  G  6  Court  street,  Concord,  N.  H.  32 

Davis,  George  T  119  Pendleton  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  13 

Day,  Catherine  B  385  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  22.  31 

Dee,  William  J.,  Jr  104  G  street.  South  Boston  13,  14 

Deeley,  Gerard  J  80  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  14 

Thomas  A  80  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  18 

Degnan,  John  P  426  Fifth  street.  South  Boston  30,  35 

Delahunt,  Mary  A  4434  Washington  street,  Roslindale  27 

Delany,  Katherine  M  12  Warwick  road,  Brookline  32 

Delay,  James  A  201  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  35 

Denehy,  John  E  81  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  37 

Denvir,  Robert  F.,  Jr                                                   .29  Hooker  street,  AUston  18 

DeSantis,  Ida  A  234  Everett  street,  East  Boston  22 

DeSimone,  Sylvia  M  73  Elvira  street,  Brignton  23 

Devereaux,  Mary  E.  D  72  Gardner  street,  AUston  28 

Devery,  Alice  L  Canton  street,  Dedham  26 

Diack,  Eva  O  47  Independence  avenue,  Quincy  30 

Dinegan,  Alice  W  133  Oakleigh  road,  Newton  11 

Dion,  Berthe  D  85  Broadway,  Norwood  34 

Dixon,  Edward  W  11  Wigglesworth  street,  Roxbury  36,  37 

Mary  L  19  Rowena  street,  Ashmont  20 

Dobbyn,  John  F.,  Jr  70  Pearl  street,  Chaflestown  19 

Doggett,  Agnes  G  Sandy  Valley,  Dedham  12 

Doherty,  Catherine  M  50  Mystic  street.  Charlestown  26 

Emily  F  50  Mystic  street,  Charlestown  24 

Margaret  C  152  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  41 

William  J  4  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Charlestown  39 

Dolan,  Grace  M  46  Mapleton  street,  Brighton  22 

Madeline  K  170  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  40 

Donahoe,  Mary  M  379  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  41 

Donahue,  Edward  C  11  Centre  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Donely,  Marian  T  53  Augustus  avenue,  Roslindale  23 

Donovan,  Bernard  F  108  Austin  street,  Cambridge  13 

Patrick  J  65  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  10 

Doone,  Sara  H.  E  Fort  Kent,  Me.  33 

Dove,  Albert  C  119  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  37 

Dow,  Albert  J  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  13 

Dowd,  Constance  R  7  Atherstone  street,  Dorchester  12 

Ruth  E  39  East  Central  street,  Natick  30 

Downey,  Mary  C  24  Mora  street,  Dorchester  29 

Downing,  Miriam  B  24  St.  Mary's  street,  Boston  40 

Doyle,  Helen  L  58  McLellan  street,  Dorchester  24 

Winifred  M  98  Draper  street,  Dorchester  26 

Drake,  Beatrice  E  North  Middleboro  27 

Driscoll,  Marion  A  21  Kent  street,  Brookline  11 

Duane,  Louise  216  River  street,  West  Newton  16 

Duffey,  Ellen  L  Box  57,  Hopkinton  12 

Duffy,  Margaret  A  37  Train  street,  Dorchester  40 

Mary  E  576  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  22 

Duggan,  Irene  G  19  Whitman  street,  Lawrence  10 

Dullea,  Edward  C  12  Willis  street,  Dorchester  19 

Dunbar,  Dorothy  F  420  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Dwight,  Elizabeth  18  Browne  street,  Brookline  16 

Dwyer,  Madeleine  C.  41  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  24 

Mary  1  1  Rogers  place,  Salem  25 

E. 

Eames,  Frederick  L  75  Woodside  avenue,  Winthrop,  16,39 

Eastman,  Mary  G  9  Jackson  court,  Lexington  34 

Eaton,  Mary  L  45  Charlotte  street.  Dorchester  16 

Mina  B  23  Pearl  street.  Wakefield  32 
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Ecker,  James  A  35  Tonawanda  9treet,  Dorchester  39 

Eckman,  Elsie  83  Thornton  street,  Hoxbury  40 

Edlund,  Frank  A  1492  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  33 

Edson,  Albert  L  370  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brookline  39 

Ehrlich,  Isabelle  H  238  Marion  street,  East  Boston  23 

Eich,  Madaline  M  33  Rutland  street,  Boston  25 

Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

Laura  A  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

English,  Michael  J.  A  19  Holmes  street,  Atlantic  38 

Eskin,  Sophia  27  Havelock  street,  Dorchester  24 

Eyrick,  Grace  L  305  Harvard  Ptreet,  C  ambridge  10,  35 


F. 

Fallon,  Eleanor  V  71  Sedgwick  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Fallona,  Raymond  M  49  South  Bayfield  road,  Atlantic,  37,  38,  39 

Farley,  Mary  G  377  Charles  street,  Boston  .  22 

Fee,  Eleanor  C                                                 178  Perham  street.  West  Roxbury  32 

Feldman,  Blanche  121  Draper  street,  Dorchester  22 

Felton,  Alice  B  20  Woodward  street,  Dorchester  18 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  C  165  Essex  street,  Cliftondale  14 

Lillian  ,  420  Stafford  road,  Fall  River  3 1 

Fickett,  Edward  J  6  Remick  terrace,  Newton  35 

Finn,  Ida  G  880  South  street,  Roslindale  26 

Finocchiaro,  Josephine  A  31  Rutland  street,  Boston  24 

FitzGerald,  Edward  133  Elm  street,  Cambridge  „  40 

Fitzgerald,  Mildred  M  219  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  27 

Fitzpatrick,  Blanche  E  438  Walpole  street,  Norwood  23 

Fitzsimmons,  John  F  25  Morse  street,  Newton  36 

Flagg,  Laurice  E  17  Edgemere  road,  Quincy  10 

Flaherty,  Anna  M  28  John  street,  Valley  Falls,  H.  I.  14 

Peter  T  5  West  Lake  street,  Worcester  36 

Vera  K  52  Percival  street,  Dorchester  27 

Flannelly,  Marie  C  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  12 

Fletcher,  Mabel  E  46  Catawba  street,  Roxbury  23 

Flynn,  Bernadette  R  73  Clarkson  street,  Dorchester  30 

Elizabeth  C  25  Forest  street.  Maiden  25 

Ernest  V    48  Holt  street,  Fitchburg  26,  29 

Helen  L  •  73  Clarkson  street,  Dorchester  34 

Mary  C  35  Asticou  road,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Fogarty,  Edward  F  503  Webster  street,  Rockland  11 

Grace  M  1  Pickering  avenue,  Roxbury  11,  33 

Jeremiah  A  2  Kilby  street,  Worcester  35 

Ford,  Everett  J  96  West  street,  Hyde  Park  14 

Marion  Mclntyre  32  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  16 

Maurice  T  95  Greenbrier  street,  Dorchester  26 

Foristall,  Olive  E  18  Summit  road,  Watertown  12 

Forrest,  Mary  E  71  Williams  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Forte,  Frances  364  Washington  street,  Brighton  26 

Foster,  Eleanor  S .  86  P  street,  South  Boston  22 

Fowle,  Elinor  J  83  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  11 

Foye,  Harold  B  66  Alban  street,  Dorchester  16 

Frazier,  Francis  P                                                   117  Pearl  street,  Newton,  13,  27,  29 

Frolio,  Charles  M  847  Plymouth  street.  Abington  13 

Frost,  Carrie  M  24  Burnham  street,  West  Somerville  29 

Fuller,  John  E  Addison  street.  South  Essex  10.  14 

Q. 

Gaffney,  Alice  M  1137  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambrulne  40 

Gale,  Eleanor  G  104  East  Newton  street,  Boston  15 

Gallagher,  Anna  2  Hartford  street,  Roxbury  41 

Mary  B  100  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  20 
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Galvin,  Daniel  J  389  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  36,  37 

Gertrude  M  25  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  32 

Grace  G  38  Temple  street,  Boston  30 

Helen  T  87  Highland  avenue,  Maiden  21 

Louise  C  40  Harrison  street,  Brookline  32 

Miriam  C  27  Pearl  street,  Maiden  24 

Ruth  M  69  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  32 

Ganley,  Arnold  L  189  Everett  street,  Wollaston  27,  29 

Gardner,  Evelyn  L  35  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  41 

Garvey,  Margaret  M  144  Cumberland  road,  Lowell  40 

Gearon,  Jane  V  Beal  road,  Waltham  28 

Gemmel,  Andrew  L  32  Tappan  street,  Roslindale  11 

Geoghegan,  Anna  C  48  Percival  street.  Dorchester  22 

Germaine,  Esther  M  2  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Dorchester  21 

Gibbons,  John  T  55  Sumner  street,  Maynard  28 

Gibbs,  Norman  E  21  Union  street,  Meriden,  Conn.  19 

Gilbert,  Emma  L  28  Dracut  street,  Dorchester  30 

Gildea,  Josephine  F  43  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  20 

Gill,  William  F  231  Harvard  avenue,  Allston  35 

Gilman,  Marion  C  83  Broadway,  Arlington  12 

Ginns,  James  H  16  West  Baltimore  street,  Lynn  36,  38 

Ginsburg,  Sadie  M  183  Paris  street,  East  Boston  30 

Givner,  Sally  60  Walnut  park,  Roxbury  40 

Glavin,  Louise  A  36  Bradlee  street,  Dorchester  26 

Gleason,  Helen  B  152  Havre  street,  East  Boston  21 

Mary  A  160  Third  street,  South  Boston  21 

Mary  B  16  Robey  street,  Dorchester  23 

Gleeson,  Margaret  T  83  Foster  street,  Brighton  19 

Glennon,  Marie  C  16  St.  Rose  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Glickstein,  Anna  14  Holborn  street,  Roxbury  22 

Godkin,  James  K  136  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  11 

Golden,  Anna  F  457  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  20 

Goodale,  William  F  40  Ashland  street,  Dorchester  10 

Gordon,  Frank  V  43  Linden  street,  Xeedham  14 

Solomon  35  Village  street,  Boston  19 

Gorman,  Dorothy  M  >  .27  Queen  street,  Worcester  17 

John  F  176  Howard  street,  Rockland  15,  24 

John  W  77  Bowdoin  avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Gould,  Josephine  G  128  Orchard  street,  West  Somerville  41 

Goulston,  Julian  912  Parker  street,  Roxbury  18 

Grady,  Katherine  A  1415  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  41 

Graham,  Agnes  F  34  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  37 

Grandfield,  Emma  L  124  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Grant,  Mary  E  562  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  32 

Greene,  Vincent  L  72  Strathmore  road,  Brighton  13 

Griffin,  Frances  M  26  Florida  street,  Dorchester  22,  31 

Margaret  H  33  Brookline  street,  North  Abington  31 

Guilford,  Vera  N  1  Copeland  place,  Roxbury  27 

Guiney,  Julia  V  1619  Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton  28 

Guthrie,  Ellen  F  420  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

H. 

Hadley,  Gertrude  V  5  Yarmouth  street,  Dorchester  22 

Haggerty,  Lillian  107  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  32 

Haight,  Catherine  L  35  Pierce  avenue,  Dorchester  18,  21 

Hale,  Mary  M  2.50  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Hall,  Serena  G  40  Berkeley  street,  Boston  19 

Halloran,  Helen  C  15  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brighton  24 

Hamilton,  Arthur  G  5  Marion  road,  Belmont  36 
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Hamilton,  Catherine  A  6  Hollis  street,  Holliston  30 

Esther  D  42  Franceses  avenue,  West  Somerville  32 

Hamlin,  Charles  J  14  Guernsey  street,  Roslindale  29 

Hammons,  Rosalynde  47  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  12 

Hanley,  Mary  A  11  East  Newton  street,  Boston  30 

Hanly,  Albert  H  48  Flynt  street,  Norfolk  Downs  37 

Hanney,  Esther  M  42  Brook  road,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Hannon,  Mildred  J  4186  Washington  street,  Roslindale  24 

Hanrahan,  Albert  F  307  Kittredge  street,  Roslindale  37 

Harding,  Blanche  W  1  Cumberland  street,  Boston  12 

Harrington,  Gladys  L  15  Fairmount  street,  Dorchester  21 

Hartigan,  William  A.  J  141  Draper  street,  Dorchester  19 

Hartnett,  Catherine  M  132  P  street,  South  Boston  22 

Hayes,  George  E  10  Crescent  Hill,  Wakefield  27 

Hilda  P  31  Lookout  road,  Med  ford  21 

Lucile  M  29  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  31 

Healey,  Francis  G  141  Bright  street,  Waltham  33 

Healy,  Alice  J  66  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  10 

Margaret  H  413  Washington  street,  Dorchester  32 

Heffernan,  Katherine  J  48  Sterling  street,  Worcester  41 

Hennessey,  Elizabeth  386  West  Union  street,  East  Bridgewater  30 

Esther  .'  1720  Beacon  street,  Brookline  35 

Geraldine  P  333  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  23,  31 

Herlihy,  Frank  J  11  Home  street,  Methuen  27,  29 

Hermes,  Lorna  A  102  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  22 

Hess,  Sophie  M  30  Romsey  street,  Dorchester  25 

Hickey,  Mary  E  72  Pine  street,  Milford  12 

Rose  F  63  Westville  street,  Dorchester  10 

Higgins,  Raymond  F  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  33 

Higley,  Helen  J  15  Metcalf  street,  Roslindale  21 

Hill,  Olive  C  37  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  20 

Hilton,  Mary  C  64  Capen  street,  Dorchester  27 

Hines,  Anna  1  91  Horace  street,  East  Boston  34 

Helen  R  9  Hampstead  road,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Hoban,  John  J  39  Mansfield  street,  Somerville  35 

Hobart,  Elsa  L  18  Park  drive,  Brookline  34 

J.  Elwin  316  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  33 

Hobbs,  C.  Frances  181  Temple  street,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  29 

Hoffman,  Pauline  93  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  22 

Rae  F  808  Blue  Hill  avenue  ,  Dorchester  ]  7 

Hogan,  Elizabeth  A  75  Bridge  street,  Salem  30 

Helen  C  71  Moraine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Hohman,  Marie  L  214  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  20 

Holland,  Helen  G  74  Maple  street,  West  Roxbury  10 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  street,  Quincy  17 

Holton,  Alma  Dunbar  52  Waite  street,  Maiden  40 

Hooper,  Dorothy  E  76  Bowler  street,  East  Lynn  40 

Howard,  Hazel  M  95  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Howell,  Jean  P  11  Harvard  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Hubbard,  Mary  V.  91  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Hubert,  Florence  M  165  Byron  street,  East  Boston  22 

Hughes,  Florence  J  24  Stonehurst  street,  Dorchester  20 

Gertrude  F  15  Thetiord  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Hunkins,  Edward  E  21  Villa  avenue,  Everett  10 

Hurley,  Agnes  A  88  Hubbard  street.  Maiden  12 

Blanche  M  126  Glenville  avenue,  Allston  25 

Louise  E  523  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Hutchins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  14 

Hyde,  Hazel  L  600  Beach  street,  Revere  29 

Hynes,  Francis  J  18  Dighton  street.  Bright. to  36 
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Jameson,  Daniel  J  19  Oakes  street,  Everett  38 

Hazel  L  69  Adams  street,  Dorchester  22 

Jenkins,  Sarah  W  Ashland  34 

Jennings,  Eleanor  M  114  Aldrich  street,  West  Roxbury  23,  31 

Jewett,  John  V  6  Webster  court,  Stoneham  13 

Lily  W  61  Cliftondale  street,  Roslindale  38 

Johnson,  Arthur  W  Box  464,  Durham,  N.  H.  10 

Edwin  15  Pleasantview  avenue,  East  Lynn  36,  37 

Esther  K.  A  512  LaGrange  street,  West  Roxbury  22 

Minnie  A  188A  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Muriel  A  8  Verndale  street,  Brookline  32 

Johnston,  Thomas  H  717  Bridge  street,  Lowell  37 

Jones,  Dorothea  R  10  Justin  road,  Brighton  19 

Percy  E  35  Richards  avenue,  Roslindale  33 

Joslin,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  32 


Kalter,  Jessie  385  Hollis  street,  Framingham  35 

Kanter,  Marion  R  3  Carmen  street,  Dorchester  28 

Keating,  Gertrude  C  222  Webster  street,  East  Boston  17 

Keay,  Harold  E  46  Cheever  street,  Mattapan  34 

Keefe,  Helen  G  52  Round  Hill  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Keelon,  Charles  J  68  Myrtle  street,  Brockton  14 

Kees,  Helena  M  27  Ainsworth  street,  Roslindale  16 

Keliher,  Mary  G  ■  22  Leamington  road,  Brighton  24 

Kelley,  Esther  E  4  Felton  street,  Woburn  29 

John  B  162  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  35 

Louise  B  65  Bynner  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Mary  T  27  Putnam  street,  Danvers  25 

Kelliher,  Walter  J  37  Gale  street,  Maiden  10 

Kelly,  Francis  A  11  Union  street,  Watertown  27,  29 

Katherine  C  64  Peter  Parley  road,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

Mary  189  West  Springfield  street,  Boston  16,  25 

Kendall,  Harold  L  11  Grove  avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I.  26,  29 

Kendregan,  Emily  E  949  North  Union  street,  Rockland  25 

Kennedy,  Edwin  C  31  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  19 

Margaret  M  5  Zamora  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Kenslea,  Daniel  L  44  Capitol  street,  Watertown  36 

Kerrigan,  John  F  363  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  35 

Kershlis,  Frances  G  6  Parker  court,  Gloucester  34 

Keyes,  Louise  C  5  Braemore  road,  Brighton  28 

Kilday,  Margaret  G  14  Linwood  square,  Roxbury  22,  31 

Kiley,  Michael  M  41  Johnson  street,  Springfield  14 

Kilroy,  Abbie  I  South  Main  street,  Fall  River  34 

Kimball,  Pauline  M                                                      17  Sever  street,  Plymouth  33 

Kirby,  Helen  F  41  East  Concord  street,  Boston  26 

Mary  B  172  Maple  street,  Danvers  25 

Mary  R  600  Beach  street,  Revere  30 

Kirkjian,  Claire  B  13  Forest  street  (rear),  Roxbury  20 

Knight,  Doris  A  20  Howland  street,  Roxbury  22 

Thelma  20  Howland  street,  Roxbury  22 

Koen,  Martha  Clancy  62  Dayton  street,  Danvers  33 

Kolb,  Edith  37  Chestnut  street,  Danvers  30 

Kreidel,  Martha  M  26  Sargent  street,  Winthrop  16,  30 


L. 

Laird,  Charles  59  Ellery  street,  Cambridge  38 

Lally,  Francis  J  510  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  15 

Lambert,  Gertrude  A  46  Francis  street,  Boston  41 
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Lamere,  Clare  O  Whitefield,  X.  H.  .33 

Lane,  Ethel  Coleman  25  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  29 

Genevieve  A  231  West  Water  street,  Rockland  21 

Margaret  F  76  Arlington  street,  Haverhill  33 

Langtry,  katherine  M  107  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  32 

Larkin,  Elsie  95  Audubon  road,  Suite  1,  Boston  34 

Larsen,  Arthur  M  67  Bellingham  street,  Chelsea  1 5 

Lawson,  Harry  W  19  Melrose  street,  Framingham  1 5 

Leaf,  Vera.  5  Wellington  road,  Roxbury  22 

Lee,  Francis  J  31  Greenock  street,  Dorchester  39 

Mary  M  20  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  1 1 

Miles  G  3!  Roosevelt  street,  Revere  26 

Lemay,  Victor  J  Tapley  lane,  East  Dedham  36 

Leonard,  Dorothy  L   30  Rockland  street,  Roxbury  26 

Mabel  E  50  Carolina  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Linehan,  Margaret  T  63  Florence  street,  Brighton  41 

Lithgow,  Marion  1  182  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain   .  14 

Little,  Eva  M  t  .  .  28  Laurel  street,  Roxbury  12 

Littlefield,  Jessie  G  41  Orchard  street,  Cambridge  23 

Locke,  Christina  B  South  Hampton  road,  Amesbury  10 

Loewenstein,  Carolyn  R  103  Geneva  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Logue,  Sarah  M  16  Common  street,  Charlestown  28 

Long,  Mary  C  14  Clematis  street,  Dorchester  23 

Lord,  Eugene  H  396  Moraine  street,  Brockton  13 

owney,  Mary  F    59  Mattapan  street,  Mattapan  24,  31 

Lucey,  Henry  39  Henry  avenue,  Pittsfield  13 

Lundgren,  Helen  M  23  Hawthorne  Boulevard,  Salem  30 

Lynch,  Grace  P  37  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  27 

Marjorie  I.  A  16  Rowena  street,  Ashmont  27,  29 

Mary  E  23  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  18,  21 

Mary  T  152  Savannah  avenue,  Mattapan  24 

Lyons,  Anna  M  24  Cross  street,  Randolph  28 

Ella  R  53  Harbor  View  street,  Dorchester  27 

Francis  J  545  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  26 

Mary  F  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  32 

Nora  E  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

M. 

MacDonald,  Anna  C  39  Leicester  street,  Brighton  32 

Lucy  R  1633  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  24 

Margaret  V  273  Washington  street,  Gloucester  34 

Susan  W  822  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  34 

Macdonald,  Aileen  P  139  St.  Alphonsus  street,  Roxbury  34 

Isabel  1  New  Heath  street,  Roxbury  31 

Marjorie  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  Centre  31 

MacGibbon,  Mary  1  48  Westminster  street,  Hyde  Park  22 

Mackey,  Philip  F  237  West  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  25 

MacLean,  Helen  C  27  Willis  street,  Dorchester  25 

MacLeod,  Alice  M  52  Cleveland  avenue,  Everett  22 

MacMillan,  Adelia  611  Walnut  street,  Fall  River  12 

Katharine  B  147  Walton  park,  Melrose  Highlands  13 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  27  Varnum  street,  Arlington  37 

MacSwiney,  Mary  E  52  Library  street,  Chelsea  25 

Maguire,  Eleanor  J  48  Irving  street,  Arlington  11 

Madeleine  J  96  Manthorne  road,  West  Roxbury  20 

Margaret  M  31  High  street,  Charlestown  10 

Marion  A  34  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  2S 

Mary  L  196  Minot  street.  Dorchester  23,  31 

Mahan,  Marion  V  61  Fairview  street,  Dorchester  21 

Thomas  F  220  Poplar  street,  Rosiindale  1 1 

Mahaney,  William  A  15  Walcott  street,  Natick  10 
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Mahoney,  Joseph  D  11  Iowa  street,  Dorchester  36,  38 

Mary  178  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  22 

Mary  S  8  Wetherell  street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  30 

Mahony,  Anna  M  40  Nonantum  street,  Brighton  23 

Malley,  Amelia  C  97  Shirley  street,  Roxbury  21 

Maloney,  Helena  V  163  Summer  street,  Waltham  40 

John  M  53  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Mann,  Alfred  A  28  Marion  avenue,  Norwood  33 

Manna,  Marie  93  Dale  street,  Roxbury  23 

Manning,  Mildred  L  66  Crawford  street,  Dorchester  31 

Mannino,  Joseph  N  3  Fairmont  street,  Arlington  33 

Mannix,  Katharine  L  26  Sargent  street,  Winthrop  16 

Mansur,  Frank  L  835  East  street,  Walpole  13 

Markham,  Edward  J  55  Pelican  road,  Quincy  26,  30 

Marshall,  Margery  F  96  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

M arson,  Philip  .18  Orkney  road,  Brighton  11 

Martin,  Catherine  J  862  Beacon  street,  Boston  18 

Grace  E  63  Dana  street,  Cambridge  14 

Mildred  87  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  40 

Mason,  Alice  G  69  Romsey  street,  Dorchester  40 

Edward  A  63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  36 

Matthes,  Julia  E  20  Lee  street,  Mattapan  22 

May,  John  J  4  Trowbridge  place,  Cambridge  14 

Mayer,  Helen  E  42  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  13 

McAndrew,  Katherine  F  58  Atherton  road,  Brookline  11 

McArdle,  Katherine  F  35  Corona  street,  Dorchester  21 

McCarthy,  Agnes  C  192  Boston  street,  Dorchester  29 

Catherine  M  11  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  31 

Charles  B  State  Police  Patrol,  Northampton  40 

Frank  E  7  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  25,  29 

Helen  J  5  Holiday  street,  Dorchester  32 

John  J  27  Verdun  street,  Dorchester  37 

Marion  L  39  Everett  street,  Arlington  11 

Mildred  A  355  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  17 

Richard  A  14  Oak  street,  Ayer  15 

Rufina  M  7  Acton  street,  Arlington  Heights  30 

McCarty,  Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  16 

Marie  E  67  Halifax  street,  Jamaica  Plain  32 

McClare,  Alice  P  81  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  16 

McCluskey,  William  J  79  Aberdeen  road,  Squantum  40 

McDermott,  Grace  A  137  West  street,  Milford  33 

McDevitt,  Mary  L  68  Hewlett  street,  Roslindale  22 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  M  647  Main  street,  Watertown  30 

Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  16,39 

McElroy ,  Catherine  M  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  20 

McEvoy,  Ellen  E  55  Fourth  avenue,  Lowell  34 

McFarland,  Helen  M  2  Bush  street,  Boston  21 

McGann,  Florence  C  22  Nelson  street,  Dorchester  17 

McGillicuddy,  Helen  L.  M  127  Conant  street,  Roxbury  18 

McGovern,  Anna  F  14  Park  street,  Bradford  29 

Louise  M  311E  street,  South  Boston  36 

McGowan,  Grace  A.  E  45  Oak  street,  Hyde  Park  22,  31 

McGrath,  John  J  Belmore  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

McGuire,  Waldemar  S  4051  Washington  street,  Roslindale  14 

McHale,  Ruth  E  15  Avon  street,  Stoneham  12 

Mcllroy,  Cecil  D  26  Central  avenue,  Danvers  13 

Mclnerney,  Martin  H  8  Hunnewell  avenue,  Brighton  18 

Mclnnis,  Mary  A  1578  Beacon  street,  Brookline  19 

Mclntyre,  Barbara  49  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  Centre  25 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  Hotel  Grossman,  Clinton  12 
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McKenna,  Agnes  C  31  Orkney  road,  Brighton  16 

Katherine  1  768  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  23 

Margaret  E  78  College  road,  Chestnut  Hill  32 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  13 

McKenzie,  Helen  L  3  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  20 

William  42  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  35,37 

McKinnon,  George  L  123  Mitchell  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  26,  29 

Henry  J  254  Brookline  street,  Cambridge  37 

McKissock,  Jean  9  Third  street,  Lowell,  17,  33,  36 

McLaughlin,  Mary  C  130  Brainerd  road,  Allston  30 

McMahon,  Marjorie  F  843  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  24,  31 

McManus,  Dorothy  A  23  Egleston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  41 

McNamara,  Catherine  D  4  Ash  street,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  41 

McPhee,  Jessie  C  103  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  25 

McQuaid,  Margaret  L  17  Fenwood  road,  Boston  31 

Meade,  John  F  73  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  35 

Meader,  Dorothy  A  8  Hollis  street,  Holliston  30 

Melia,  Annie  1  13  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury  28 

Mellen,  Gertrude  C  99  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  28 

Meloy,  Dorothea  E  1320  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  32 

Mendenhall,  John  T  158  Colorado  street,  Mattapan  38 

Mercer,  Florence  G  22  Prospect  street,  Fall  River  29 

Merrill,  Leonard  O  146  Mountain  avenue,  Revere  14 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  street,  Lowell  12 

Michelman,  Isabel  V  1871  Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton  26 

Minsky,  Helen  128  Union  Park  street,  Boston  33 

Minton,  Ruth  E  Orchard  avenue,  Forest  Hills  31 

Mitchell,  Franklin  B  15  Wayland  street,  Wollaston  16 

Harriet  A  15  Bradfield  avenue,  Roslindale  26 

Mitton,  Mildred  B  16  Parkman  street,  Dorchester  14 

Monahan,  Catherine  W  52  Corona  street,  Dorchester  32 

Monks,  Ralph  S  201  Copeland  street,  Brockton  25 

Moran,  Veronica  C  246  Silver  street,  South  Boston  21 

Morello,  Joseph  607  Main  street,  Medford  36 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  street,  Allston  25 

Morley,  Catherine  M  163  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  20 

Elsie  R  121  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  41 

Morrissey,  Julia  G  128  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  20 

Moylan,  Anna  R  74  Fenway,  Boston  H 

Marie  M  1023  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  40 

Mullaney,  Mary  C  433  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  40 

Mullen,  Alice  E  68  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  26 

Mulligan,  Loretta  T  32  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  23 

Mullins,  James  H  16  Tyler  street,  Brockton  1 1 

Mulloney,  Helen  L  19  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  25 

Mulvanity,  James  E  12  Hemenway  street,  Boston  33 

Murdoch,  Madeline  H  Neighborhood  Guild,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  33 

Murphy,  Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  24,29 

Barbara  M  56  Walter  street,  Roslindale  27 

Cornelius  J  45  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  19 

Edward  S.  86  Hanks  street,  Lowell  26 

Esther  T  25  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  32 

Helen  G  62  Prentiss  street,  Watertown  34 

Helen  R  26  Rock  street,  Woburn  27 

John  A  13  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  35 

Kathleen  T  15  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  32 

Marguerite  L.  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  avenue,  South  Braintree  26,  30 

Marie  F  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  34 

Mary  C  45  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  28 

Mary  F  *  898  Adams  street,  Dorchester  33 
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Murphy,  Rose  A  58  Court  street,  Xewtonville  40 

William  J  7  Bennett  street,  Brighton  11, 13 

Murray,  Catherine  G  100  Waldemar  avenue,  Winthrop  26,  35 

Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  13,  35 

John  Y  26  Gould  avenue,  Maiden  36,  38 

Leonora  C  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  15 

Viola  K  14i  Rock  avenue,  Lynn  35 

N. 

Nagle,  Arthur  C  P.  O.  Box  164,  Lenox  13 

Naphen,  Mary  T  12  Falmouth  street,  Belmont  37 

Naughton,  Margaret  A  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  17 

Naylor,  Walter  H  37  Vine  street,  West  Lynn  38 

Neagle,  Edith  V  19  Rockingham  road,  Mattapan  32 

Neary,  Josephine  L  150  River  street,  West  Newton  30 

Needham,  Henry  S  70  Moulton  street,  Lynn  39 

Nelson,  John  E  3  Hill  place,  Springfield,  Vt.  14 

Ruberta  A  29  Corbet  street,  Dorchester  21 

Newcomb,  Agnes  M  84  Allston  street,  Allston  34 

Norton,  Anna  A  439  Henry  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  17 

Cyril  D  22  Aldie  street,  Allston  1 1 

Noyes,  Phillips  A  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham  12 

o. 

Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  36,  37 

J.  Wills  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  33 

O'Brien,  Eleanor  E  17  Bennett  street,  Brighton  26 

Francis  P  35  Flora  street,  Brookline  18,25 

Helen  R                                             14  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  11,35 

James  L  85  Johnswood  road,  Roslindale  10 

Margaret  J  33  Elm  street,  Hingham  30 

Marie  G  28  Beaufort  road,  Jamaica  Plain  10,35 

Mary  P  11  Merlin  street,  Roslindale  24 

William  B  39  East  Concord  street,  Boston  14 

O'Connell,  Josephine  F  50  Quincy  avenue,  Quincy  26 

O'Connor,  Annie  1187  Union  street,  Rockland  34 

Margaret  L  16  Ellsworth  avenue,  Cambridge  20 

William  E  24  Almont  street,  Mattapan  15 

O'Doherty,  Elizabeth  A  29  Justin  road,  Brighton  20 

Gertrude  R  29  Justin  road,  Brighton  24 

O'Donnell,  Mary  B  95  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Mary  J  211  Friendship  street,  Providence.  R.  I.  25,29 

O'Dowd,  James  E  15S  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  18 

Ogilvie,  Frank  L  11  Simpson  terrace,  Newtonville  39 

O'Hara,  Katharine  V  28  Farragut  avenue,  Medford  30 

O'Kane,  Lucy  T  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  41 

O'Keefe,  Cornelius  A  41  Newcastle  road,  Brighton  19 

Marion  E  87  Gardner  street,  Peabody  15 

O'Leary,  Alice  M  42  Wade  street,  Roxbury  23 

Mary  J  46  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  23 

Thomas  J  17  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  35 

Oliver,  Lois  M  45  Hudson  street,  Somerville  34 

O'Loughlin,  Thomas  A  15  Ives  street,  Worcester  33 

O'Malley,  Louise  P  344  Main  street,  Medford  13 

O'Melia,  Ruth  A  242  Cabot  street,  Roxbury  24 

O'Neil,  Josephine  M  76  Trenton  street,  Melrose  30 

Mary  L  19  Garfield  street,  Watertown  22, 31 

O'Neill,  Mary  P  58  Autumn  street,  East  Lynn  13 

Oquist,  Carl  H  28  Harwood  street,  Dorchester  36 
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Osborne,  Mary  E  9  Fairfield  street,  Cambridge  27 

O'Shea,  William  A  30  High  street,  West  Somerville  29 

O'Toole,  Gertrude  A  0  Forbes  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

P. 

Page,  Dorothy  J  126  Coleridge  street,  East  Boston  23,31 

Parker,  Joseph  R  20  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  16,  33 

Patch,  Esther  M  28  Lincoln  street,  Stoneham  10 

Pearce,  Angela  M  56  Westbourne  road,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

Pengilly,  Ruth  R  31  Elmore  street,  Roxbury  32 

Penney,  Margaret  L  14  Ivy  street,  Boston  34 

Perkins,  Basil  N  49  Pearson  avenue,  West  Somerville  16 

Perlmutter,  Elizabeth  B  30  Mallon  road,  Dorchester  22 

Peters,  Ruth  O  24  Downer  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Peterson,  Helen  B  6  Brown  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  .  26 

Pfau,  Albert  J  35  Richards  street,  Worcester  39 

Phelan,  William  F  25  Jaques  avenue,  Worcester  12 

Phelps,  Elmer  H  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  13 

Phippard,  Louisa  M  163  Whitwell  street,  Quincy  34 

Pierce,  Virginia  E  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  17 

Plimpton,  Mary  H  12  Cherry  atreet,  Lynn  16 

Pokat,  Albert  32  Alaska  street,  Roxbury  37 

Poole,  Marian  204  Webster  street,  Maiden  29 

Pottinger,  Persis  M  31  Bowdoin  street,  Cambridge  15 

Power,  Margaret  E  12  Eldora  street,  Roxbury  25 

Powers,  Elizabeth  F  49  Mapleton  street,  Brighton  41 

Henry  J  88  Maple  street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Pauline  Rafter  22  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  29 

Pratt,  Margaret  L  140  Harvard  street,  Dcrchester  23 

Q. 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  228  Main  street,  Reading  14 

Quinn,  Anna  E  14  Mellen  street,  Dorchester  23 

Helen  J  17  Gates  street,  South  Boston  32 

Mary  A  80  East  Central  street,  Natick  31 

Sally  A  781  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  23 

R. 

Rafferty,  Margaret  M  38  Falmouth  street,  Boston  23 

Raftery,  Eileen  T  15  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  28 

Raithel,  Barbara  T  135  Marcella  street,  Roxbury  26 

Ramisch,  Francis  C  64  Barry  street,  Dorchester  11 

Ramsey,  Anna  A  89  Union  Park  street,  Boston  40 

Rankin,  Virginia  D  South  Easton  27 

Ray,  Carlon  W  *  124  Brookside  avenue,  Brockton  26,  29 

Katherine  M.  25  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  26 

Reardon,  Beatrice  M  6  Carmel  street,  Roxbury  20 

Emmett  J  9  Plain  street,  North  Abington  13 

George  A  99  Myrtle  street,  Suite  2,  Boston  14 

Marie  A  505  Broadway,  South  Boston  17 

Regan,  Sarah  V  33  Philbrick  street,  Roslindale  34 

Reilly,  Mary  L  53  Malvern  road,  Brockton  12 

Renaud,  Leo  181  Elm  street,  Southbridge  36 

Reynolds,  Alice  741  Washington  street.  Canton  10 

Mary  A  741  Washington  street,  Can' on  30 

Sarah  G  72  Gardner  street,  Al  ston  IS 

Rhodes,  Agnes  K  "  826  Main  street.  Wait  ham  12 

Rice,  Alice  V  119  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan  20 
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Richter,  Herman  W  East  Carver  14 

Ricker,  Shipley  W  14  Brooks  street,  West  Medford  14 

Riley,  Helen  M  11  Raymond  street,  Allston  40 

Riordan,  Mary  M  158  Brown  avenue,  West  Roxbury  23 

Robbins,  Grace  A  37  Upland  avenue,  Bradford  16 

Roberts,  Cora  G  31 A  Maple  street,  Stoneham  34 

Mary  L  107  Parade  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  12 

Roche,  Catherine  C  3  Oak  street,  Charlestown  21 

Thomas  A  3  Oak  street,  Charlestown  39 

Roderick,  William  J  25  Conwell  street,  Provincetown  27,  30 

Roe,  Anne  P    19  Wharf  street,  Boston  24 

Rogers,  Mary  C  21  Grovenor  road,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Rosen,  Charles  F  36  Newbern  street,  Roxbury  36 

Minna  9  Charlotte  street,  Dorchester  27 

Rosenbaum,  Sarra  N  ■. .  .52  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  26 

Rosenthal,  Alice  F  819  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  28 

Rosenwald,  Ethel  40  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  22 

Ross,  Arthur  L  35  Dudley  street,  Fitchburg  15 

Elizabeth  W  216  Liberty  street,  South  Quincy  26 

Rossman,  Muriel  91  Chambers  street,  Boston  23,  31 

Rothera,  Charles  F  138  Franklin  street,  Quincy,  36,  38,  39 

Roust,  Verdia  M  137  Quincy  street,  Quincy  30 

Rowe,  Alexander  F  774  Watertown  street,  West  Newton  37 

Royster,  Melissa  R  12  Whittier  road,  Wellesley  park,  Wellesley  27 

Rudman,  Barnet  46  Gordon  street,  Pittsfield  14 

Rush,  Anna  A  197  Wachusett  street,  Forest  Hills  22 

Russell,  Violet  L  68  Millet  street,  Dorchester  17 

Russo,  Mark  F  47A  North  Margin  street,  Boston  11 

Ryan,  Eleanor  M  27  Coolidge  road,  Allston  18 

Grace  E  128  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  10 

Kathleen  R  182  Thacher  street,  Milton  32 

S. 

Sampson,  Esther  144  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  23 

Sanborn,  Martin  G  18  Union  avenue,  Everett  14 

Sargent,  Mildred  R  21  Archdale  road,  Roslindale  30 

Sayer,  Dorothy  23  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  17 

Scarnici,  Agatha  M. . .   28  Newbern  avenue,  Medford  27 

Schaub,  Lillian  117  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  24 

Schobel,  Ruth  M  43  Millet  street,  Dorchester  23 

Schubarth,  Katharine  M  20  Mayfair  street,  Roxbury  12 

Scott,  Henrietta  T  5  Wesleyan  avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  13 

Isabel  C  31  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  22,  31 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  Course  of  Study  for  Grade  Five  covers  all  the 
subjects  except  drawing,  manual  training,  music,  physical  training, 
and  spelling,  which  are  printed  elsewhere. 

In  anticipation  of  the  work  of  revision  and  in  order  to  capitalize 
the  experience  of  teachers,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  fifth- 
grade  teachers  of  the  city  asking  for  criticisms  of  the  previous  pro- 
visional course  and  for  suggestions  for  the  new.  These  suggestions 
were  turned  over  for  consideration  to  committees  of  teachers  chosen 
from  many  different  districts  of  the  city. 

The  teacher-committees,  working  under  direction  of  a  general 
chairman,  have  had  many  conferences  during  which  they  con- 
sidered the  former  course  in  the  light  of  approved  educational  ideas 
of  the  present.  They  have  been  advised  and  aided  in  their  work 
by  various  experts  in  the  different  subjects  from  both  within  and 
without  the  system.  Finally,  after  much  painstaking  and  con- 
structive labor,  they  submitted  their  work  to  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  Charge  for  consideration  and  approval. 

In  so  far  as  possible  the  course  for  each  subject  has  been  arranged 
in  four  parts,  viz.,  Aims,  Subject  Matter,  Attainments,  and 
Suggestions. 

The  Subject  Matter  embraces  that  content  which,  it  was  felt, 
the  average  class  might  reasonably  hope  to  complete.  The  course 
is  somewhat  flexible  in  its  inclusion  of  various  additional  projects, 
activities,  and  suggestions.  The  abler  the  class,  the  more  of  these 
may  be  undertaken. 

The  Attainments  have  been  made  as  concrete  as  possible  in 
order  to  give  teachers  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  their  classes  may 
be  expected  to  accomplish. 

Under  the  head  of  Suggestions  will  be  found  various  explana- 
tions, lesson  plans,  suggestions  as  to  method,  etc.  These  are  rather 
full  for  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  more  inexperienced  teachers. 

Any  course  of  study,  to  be  a  success,  requires  a  careful  study 
by  all  teachers  who  are  to  use  it.  In  order  that  proper  modifica- 
tions may  be  made,  it  is  advisable  for  teachers  to  note  down  from 
time  to  time  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  course. 
A  number  of  blank  pages  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet 
for  this  purpose. 
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Following  are  the  names  of  those  participating  in  the  work  of 
revision.  Other  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  have 
also  made  contributions. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of 
Revision  Committees 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  Master,  Roger  Wolcott  District,  General 

Chairman 

Arithmetic.  Katherine  E.  Hurley,  Chairman;  Theresa  V.  Don- 
ahue, Barbara  T.  Raithel,  Theresa  M.  Stack,  Myra  Wentworth. 

English.  Dorothy  C.  Peterson,  Chairman;  Evelyn  M.  Devlin, 
Julia  V.  Guiney,  Lucy  A.  Mackenzie,  Agnes  K.  Mallard,  Mary  G. 
McDermott,  Annie  L.  McGrory,  Helen  M.  Tanck. 

Geography.  M.  Isabel  Harrington,  Chairman;  Elizabeth  F. 
Byrne,  Florence  Harlow,  Marion  0.  Little,  Alice  C.  Manning,  Julia 
A.  Rourke. 

History.  Elinore  F.  Donoghue,  Chairman;  Edna  B.  Condon, 
Mary  J.  Haggerty,  Carolyn  R.  Hedstrom,  Grace  V.  Lynch,  Helen 
A.  Murphy. 

Health  Education.  Mary  M.  Tierney,  Chairman;  Grace  W. 
Gormley,  Margaret  M.  Joyce. 

Nature  Study.  Bertha  C.  Quinnam,  Chairman;  Jane  U.  Barry, 
Josephine  L.  Broderick,  Margaret  M.  Cronin,  Elizabeth  A.  Good, 
Blanche  Young. 

Reading  and  Literature.  Margaret  G.  Stanwood,  Chairman; 
Alvira  INI .  Bartlett,  Alice  R.  Belger,  Anna  T.  Dinand,  Mary  E. 
McLean,  Mary  M.  O'Hearn,  M.  Winnifred  Reilly,  Anna  B.  Smith. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  following  teachers  and  to  others  from  our 
own  corps  for  their  advice  and  assistance : 

A.  Frances  Brennan,  Lotta  A.  Clark,  Julia  E.  Dickson.  Melville 
C.  Freeman,  Genevieve  C.  Grass,  Olive  A.  Kee,  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney, 
Lillian  J.  MacRae,  Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  Leonard  0.  Packard,  Mary 
R.  Thomas,  Caroline  J.  Trommer,  and  William  L.  Vosburgh. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  due  Professors  J.  Mace  An- 
dress  and  John  J.  Mahoney  of  Boston  L'niversity,  and  Professor 
C.  E.  Turner  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  generous 
assistance  and  helpful  criticism. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Administration  Library  at 
15  Beacon  Street  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT 


Minutes 

per  Week 

Arithmetic   225 

Drawing   90 

Elementary  Science   45 

English,  Spoken  and  Written : 

a.  Composition,  60  per  cent  oral  and  40  per  cent  writ- 

ten  105 

b.  Dictation  .    50 

c.  Corrective  Work   30 

Geography   150 

History   50 

Household  Science  and  Arts  (Girls)  \  qq 
Manual  Training  (Boys)                /  ' 

Health  Education   30 

Music   60 

Opening  Exercises   75 

Penmanship   75 

Physical  Training   75 

Reading  and  Literature   190 

Recesses                                                       .      .      .  100 

Spelling   60 

1500 


45  minutes  are  taken  from  Optional  to  raise  Opening  Exercises 
to  75,  and  10  minutes  of  the  remaining  Optional  added  to  History; 
25  minutes  are  taken  from  Arithmetic,  10  of  which  are  added  to 
History,  raising  it  to  a  total  of  50  minutes;  and  15  minutes  to  Eng- 
lish, raising  it  to  105. 
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ARITHMETIC 


AIMS 

1.  To  secure  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  four  fundamental 

processes  with  integers 

2.  To  teach  the  four  processes  with  common  fractions 

3.  To  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  solving  of  practical 

problems  with  integers  and  common  fractions 

4.  To  attain  a  well-fixed  habit  of  estimating  and  checking  all 

work 

5.  To  stimulate  and  develop  an  interest  in  arithmetic  by 

associating  the  problems  with  the  pupil's  daily  life 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

I.  Integers 

1.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  as  far  as,  but  not  including, 

billions 

2.  Reading  and  writing  Roman  numerals  I  to  XXX  and  the 

symbols  for  50,  100,  500,  and  1000,  stress  to  be  placed 
on  reading 

3.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  con- 

tinued 

(Most  of  the  work  to  be  with  numbers  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand,  multipliers  and  divisors  not  to  exceed 
three  figures,  the  greater  drill  to  be  placed  on  mul- 
tipliers and  divisors  of  two  figures.  Special  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  problems  that  contain 
zero.) 

II.    Common  Fractions 

1.    Recognition  and  expression  of  fractions  and  mixed  numbers 

a.  Xo  original  denominator  to  exceed  16 

b.  Omit  denominators  not  in  common  use  such  as 

llths,  13ths,  and  14ths 

c.  Fractions  most  commonly  used  are  fractions  having 

denominators  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  and  16 
.    2.    Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  including  mixed 
numbers 
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3.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions,  including  mixed 

numbers 

4.  Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another 

5.  Application  in  problems 

III.  Measurements 

1.  Application  in  problems  of  the  following  weights  and 

measures  which  have  been  taught  in  lower  grades: 
United  States  money 
Liquid  measure 
Dry  measure 
Avoirdupois  weight 
Time 

Linear  measure  to  yard 
Square  measure  to  square  yard 

2.  Complete  table  of  linear  measure 

3.  Application  in  simple  problems 

ATTAINMENTS 
In  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  integers  every  class  of 
normal  pupils  should  reach  the  standard  established  from 
the  Courtis  Tests,  as  follows : 


Speed  or  number 
of  examples 
attempted 

Accuracy  or  per 
cent  of  rights 

Efficiency  or  per 
cent  of  pupils  . 
reaching  or  ex- 
ceeding the 
standard  *"~ 

9 

70 

34.3 

Subtraction  

9 

80 

34.4 

Multiplication  

7 

70 

38.7 

6 

70 

39.9 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
I.    Practice  Material  for  Drill  Work 

The  daily  time  allotment  and  the  weekly  distribution  of  time 
both  make  provision  for  a  regular  time  for  practice  or  drill  work  in 
arithmetic.  This  arrangement  is  made  because  it  is  believed  that 
better  results  will  be  obtained  both  in  the  drill  work  and  in  the 
problem  work  if  each  has  its  regular  time  in  the  daily  program. 
Neither  is  satisfactorily  taught  if  it  receives  attention  only  inci- 
dentally or  at  odd  times. 

Drill  should  be  given  in  both  integers  and  common  fractions. 
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Teachers  are  expected  to  give  careful  attention  to  drill  work  in  this 
grade.  In  consultation  with  their  principals,  they  should  select 
from  the  following  authorized  list  such  material  as  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes.  The  following  varieties 
are  suggested: 

Boston  Drill  Sheets 

Courtis'  Practice  Tests 

Practice  Exercises  in  Common  Fractions, 

School  Document  No.  3,  1919 
Rice  Drill  Cards  in  Arithmetic 
Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  No.  2 
It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  examine  the  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  the  fourth  grade  work  to  find  where  class  is  weak, 
then  place  drill  where  most  needed. 

II.    Common  Fractions 
In  teaching  common  fractions  three  stages  of  development  may 
be  noted,  as  follows: 

1.  The  concept,  fraction 

2.  The  notation  of  fractions 

3.  The  manipulation  of  fractions 

1.  Concept 
There  are  four  ideas  in  the  concept,  fraction: 

a.  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  unit. 

1 

Example:  -  of  1  inch 

b.  A  fraction  is  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number  of  units. 

Example:  ^  of  3  inches 

c.  A  fraction  is  an  indicated  division. 

Example:  ~  =  1  ^  2 

d.  A  fraction  is  an  expressed  ratio. 

Example:  ^  expressing  the  ratio  of  1  to  2 

Note:    The  development  of  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses with  fractions  is  based  on  idea  a. 
Introductory  work  in  the  teaching  of  the  concept  should  be 
done  by  means  of  objects.    Units  should  be  divided  so  that  a  child 
readi/y  sees  a  half,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  just  as  he  sees  a  foot  or  an 
inch. 
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To  form  a  clear  mental  picture  in  the  child's  mind,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  used: 

Fractional  disks 
Fractional  rulers 
Fractional  diagrams 
Table  of  equivalents 

The  following  table  of  equivalents  is  submitted  as  an  illustration. 
This  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  8r  a  copy  of  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  each  child: 


Fractional  Equivalents. 


; 

e 

1 

1 
5 

5  „ 

3 

1 

I 

JO 

i  i 
to 

t 

To 

1 

4 

id 

i  ^ 
io 

To 

ici 

1 

to 

1 

2 

 „ 

ft 

1 

2 

i 

4 

1 

4 

3 

'J 

4r 

i 

D 

-1  - 

1 
8 

a 

8  £ 

3 

ft 

c 

■  a 

&  > 

1 

B  « 

1 
& 

1 

1G 

i  2 
it 

i 

J6 

I 

'J  6 

*, 

16 

t 

16 

c 

16 

1 

10 

a 

l 

lc 

1 

1G 

■  J 

1G 

i 

1 

ifc 

i 

12 

• 

1  - 
*  «  2 

1 

12  c 
V 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

l 

12  $ 
• 

i  = 

12  V 

c 

•J 

12 

1 

12 

9 

r      ■       ■  ■■  a 

1  0 

a 

* 

JL  p 

i 

1  ° 
6 

P 

6 

J 

.1 

1 

3  c 

1 

IT 

1 

1 

L  j 

1 

1 

a 

l 

1 

1 

3 

l 

34 

i 

8 

3 

14 

3*  c 

i 

* 

1 

14  c 

i 

iT  c 

L  1  1. 

14       14.  c 

i 

14 

14  c 
I 

1 

14 

i 
14 

Y 

7  J 

r 

F 
P 

1 

r 

1.  i 

T 

r 

4  (C 
T 

X 

r 

Halves  (red)  Fourths  (yellow)  Sevenths  (brown) 

Thirds  (green)  Fifths  (blue)  Eighths  (purple) 

Sixths  (orange) 


Fractions  are  used  in  every  day  life  and  in  business.  A  child 
buys  1/2  pound  of  butter,  1/4  pound  of  tea,  1/2  dozen  of  eggs,  etc. 
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He  pays  with  half-dollars  and  quarter-dollars.  Many  times  there  is 
occasion  to  use  fractional  parts  of  dollars,  dozens,  pounds,  inches, 
yards,  miles,  hours,  etc. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  daily  use  of  the  most 
common  fractions : 

1  1  1  1  1 

2  3  4  5  7 

 _  


2  pt.  =  1  qt. 
6=^  doz. 

30  min.  =  ~  hr. 

Divisions  of 
the  inch 


3  ft.  =  1  yd. 


15  min.  =7  hr. 
4 

4  gi.  =  1  pt. 
4  qt.  =  1  gal. 
4  pk.  =  1  bu. 
Divisions  of 
the  inch 


5c  =  1  nickel 
Divisions  of 
5-min.  spaces 
on  clock 


7  days  = 
1  week 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

12 

16 

8  qt.  =  1  pk. 

9  sq.  ft. 

10c  =  1  dime 

12  un.  =  1  doz. 

16  oz.  =  l  lb. 

8  gi.  =  lqt. 

10  dimes  =  SI 

12  in.  =  1  ft. 

Divisions  of 

Divisions  of 

1  sq.  yd. 

Our  decimal 

12  mo.  =  1  yr. 

the  inch 

the  inch 

system 

Divisions  of 

the  clock  face 

2.  Xotation 

In  teaching  the  second  stage,  notation,  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  reading  and  writing  of  fractions  and  to  explaining  the  func- 
tion of  each  term.  The  following  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
until  thoroughly  understood: 

3  tells  how  many  equal  parts  are  taken  numerator 

4  tells  into  how  many  equal  parts  the  unit  has  been  divided  denominator 

3.  Manipulation 
To  the  pupil  who  thoroughly  understands  these  two  stages,  the 
third  stage,  manipulation  of  fractions  (including  reduction  and  the 
fundamental  processes  with  fractions),  should  not  be  difficult  to 
grasp. 
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a.    Reduction  (to  higher  and  lower  terms) 
By  use  of  the  table  of  equivalents,  pupils  will  see  that: 

1  =  2  3  4  _5.  _6 

2  4'  6'  8'  10'  12'  C' 

1  =  2  3   4:   J>  A 

3  6'  9'  12'  15'  18' 

1  =  ?   3_  A  A 

4  8'  12'  16'  20' 

The  pupil  will  readily  see  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same 
number. 

Example-  *  X  -  =  ~  1  X  ?  =  -  etc  Fr0m  th,'S  WOrk  the 
example.    2  X  2     4>      3X3-^  etc.       ^  ^  bg 

mulated: 

Both  terms  of  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number 
without  changing  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

By  use  of  the  table  of  equivalents,  pupils  will  see  that  — 

2  3  4  H  __3 
4'  6'  8'  10'  12'  ~  2* 
2  3  A  _5   J3  _  1 
6'  9'  12'  15'  18'  3' 

-  —  —  =  - 
8'  12'  16'        ~  4" 

The  pupil  will  readily  see  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number. 

w        ,     2.2     1  3.31 

Example:    -     -  =  -,       -  ^  -  =  etc. 

From  this  the  following  rule  is  plain : 

Both  terms  of  a  fraction  may  be  divided  by  the  same  number  with- 
out changing  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

A  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator  cannot  be  divided 
by  any  whole  number  except  1,  without  a  remainder,  is  said  to  be  in 
lowest  terms. 

In  each  of  the  four  processes  with  fractions,  pupils  should 
always  be  held  responsible  for  the  expression  of  a  fractional  result 
in  its  lowest  terms.  In  like  manner  teach  the  reduction  of  improper 
fractions  and  mixed  numbers. 

The  ruler  will  aid  in  this  work. 
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The  following  drill  will  also  aid: 

Which  is  more.  7  of  an  inch  or  ^  of  an  inch? 
4  2 

^  of  a  pound  or  j  of  a  pound? 

~  of  a  bushel  or  ^  of  a  bushel? 

1  5 

-  of  a  yard  or  -  of  a  yard? 

Z  o 

\  or  ^  of  24?  etc. 

O  o 

Counting  by  fractional  units  is  also  of  value. 
Examples: 

by  halves  |,  |  or  1,  |  or  l|,  |  or  2,  etc. 

,,,.,123     ,4     ,15     ,2  6     0  , 
by  thirds     -,  -  or  1,  -  or  1~,  -  or  1-,  -  or  2,  etc. 

,    ,  12     13  4     ,5     ,16      ,2   'l  7  ,3 

byfourths  -,  -  or  -  -  -  or  1,  -  or  1-  -  or  1-,  1-  -  or  1-, 

*  or  2,  etc. 
4 

Note:  Although  Reduction  is  treated  as  a  separate  topic  for  the 
sake  of  organization,  it  should  not  be  taught  as  such,  but  rather  as  a 
part  of  the  topics  of  Addition  and  Multiplication. 

Changing  from  higher  to  lower  terms  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  Type  3  in  Addition;  changing  from  lower  to  higher 
terms,  with  Type  5  in  Addition;  changing  to  integers  or  mixed  num- 
bers, with  Type  2  in  Addition;  and  changing  to  improper  fractions, 
with  cancellation  in  Multiplication 

b.  Addition. 

Similar  Fractions 
Non-reducible 

Type  1. —  Answer  in  final  form 
Example:  2 
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Reducible 

Type  2. —  To  integers  or  mixed  numbers 
Example:  4 
7 
4 
7 


8  -  I1 
7  A7 


Ans.  1 


Type  3. —  To  lowest  terms 
Example:  5 
9 
1 
9 


Ans. 


Type  4. —  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  numbers 
Example:  5 
6 
5 
6 


Ans.  1: 


Note: 


10  =  5  = 

6      3       3   ^3 

Give  the  pupil  sufficient  practice  in  the  addition  of  like 
fractions. 


Dissimilar  Fractions 
Xon-reducible 

Type  5. — ■  Answer  in  final  form 


1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

°r8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

Ans. 
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Reducible 

Type  6. — ■  To  mixed  numbers 

Example:  2  4^ 

5  ~  10 

_7_  7 

10  ~  10 


or 


2 
5 
7_ 
10 


11 
10 


J 
10 


10 
10 


11  =  ll 

10  10 


Ans.  1 


10 


Type  7. —  To  lowest  terms 
Example:     1  5 

2  ~  10 

3  =  _3 
10  10 


or 


1 

2 

10 


_8 
10 


o 

10 
3 
10 

8 
10 


Ans.  t 
o 


Type  8. —  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  numbers 


Example: 


3 
4 

12 


9 
12 
J> 
12 


or 


Example: 


14  _  7  _  1 
12     6  6 

Non-reducible 

Type  9. —  Answer  in  final  form 
2  ,  3  =  31 
5-8  40 
Reducible 

Type  10. —  To  mixed  numbers 

Example:    |  +  |  =  ^|  =  1^ 

Non-reducible 

Type  11. —  Answer  in  final  form 

Example:    -  +  -  =  lg 

Reducible 
Type  12.- 

Example. 


3 

9 

4 

12 

5 

5 

12 

12 

14 

7 

12  ~ 

6 

Ans.  1 


6 


To  mixed  numbers 
X  .  5     13   -  _1 
4  +  6  ~  12  12 
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Type  13. —  To  lowest  terms 

V  7         1  J     2  9  3 

Example:    -  +  -  =  ^  =  - 

Type  14. — ■  To  lowest  terms  and  mixed  numbers 

„        7      1  ,    9      32     16      i  1 

Example:    ~  +  -  =  -  =  -  =  1- 

The  least  common  denominator  must  be  found  by  inspection 
only. 

Note:  The  least  common  denominator  of  several  fractions 
must  be  as  large  as  the  largest  denominator  given; 
if  not  that  denominator,  then  that  denominator  mul- 
tiplied by  two,  or  three,  or  four,  etc.  Point  out 
this  fact  to  the  pupils,  and  in  practice  have  them 
begin  with  the  inspection  of  the  largest  denominator 
and  proceed  to  trial  of  successive  multiples  of  it. 
ThustheL.C.D.of  3,4,and8;  first  try8;  then  10: 
then  24.  Thus  24  is  quickly  found  by  building  up 
from  8. 

In  formulating  examples  only  fractions  in  lowest  terms  should 
be  used. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  the  pupil  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  adding 
fractions  whose  sum  is  reducible  to  lowest  terms,  or  to  lowest  terms 
and  to  a  mixed  number.    The  following  combinations  of  these  frac- 
tions will  be  found  to  yield  answers  that  are  reducible : 
Halves  and  thirds  with  sixths,  tenths,  twelfths 
Thirds  and  fourths  with  twelfths 
Fourths  and  fifths  with  tenths,  twelfths 
Sixths  and  sevenths  with  tenths,  twelfths 
The  addition  of  mixed  numbers  should  be  on  the  same  basis; 
that  is,  first  including  similar  fractions,  then  dissimilar  fractions. 

Two  of  the  most  commonly  used  forms  in  the  addition  of  mixed 
numbers  are  shown  below : 
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c.  Subtraction 


The  subtraction  of  common  fractions  may  be  developed  on  the 
basis  outlined  for  addition.    There  will  be  fewer  number  of  types, 
however,  since  in  the  subtraction  of  fractions  no  answers  will  be 
reducible  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers. 
Without  borrowing 

Fraction  from  a  fraction 
Fraction  from  a  mixed  number 
Mixed  number  from  a  mixed  number 
Integer  from  mixed  number 
With  borrowing 

Fraction  from  an  integer 
Fraction  from  a  mixed  number 
Mixed  number  from  an  integer 
Mixed  number  from  a  mixed  number 
The  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers  offers  no  difficulty  not  already 
explained  except  when  the  fraction  of  the  minuend  is  smaller 
than  the  one  in  the  subtrahend  and  when  a  mixed  number  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  a  whole  number. 
The  following  form  is  used: 


After  sufficient  drill  in  addition  and  subtraction,  the  brighter  pupils  in 
a  class  will  find  that  they  can  do  nearly  all  of  the  work  mentally. 

In  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  the  denominators  chosen 
should  generally  be  those  that  commonly  occur  together  in  actual 
practice.  For  example,  select  for  denominators  numbers  from 
the  series  2,  4,  8,  16,  —  representing  parts  of  the  inch:  or  2,  3,  4,  6, 
—  representing  parts  of  the  dozen;  etc.  Avoid  less  common 
combinations,  such  as  8  and  9. 

d.  Multiplication 
In  general  the  following  grades  of  difficulty  in  examples  should  be 
recognized : 

Fraction  by  an  integer  or  reverse 


2 x  3  =  2 =  l\  (Show  obiectively-) 

13  1 
3  X  «  =  9  =  19    (Show  objectively.) 
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Fraction  by  a  fraction 

2  °^  3  =  6    ^kow  objectively.) 

2A3  6 
Integer  by  a  mixed  number  or  reverse 

5X.|.6x|-f.,l 

9 


4 

100 


1|X5  =  |X5  =  |  =  71  48^ 


4 
384 


388 


Fraction  by  mixed  number  or  reverse 

?  x  l1  =  3  x  3  = 

7       2     7     2  14 

12X7~2X7"14 
Mixed  number  by  mixed  number 

xl  x  2\  _  I  x  1  _  7  _  1 
X2  X  ^3  "  2  X  1  ~  2  "  d2 
Throughout  this  work  pupils  should  be  required  to  express  answers 
in  simplest  form. 

Cancellation,  when  introduced,  is  to  be  shown  as  the  division  of  both 
terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number. 

e.  Division 

In  general  the  following  grades  of  difficulty  should  be  recognized  : 
Division  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer 

2  ^"  3  =  2  X  3  =  6    (Show  objectively  as  parting.) 
Division  of  a  mixed  number  by  an  integer 
21  _  2  _  §     1  =  5  =  1 
Z2  ■  1     2  X  2     4  X4 
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Division  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction 
1  3 

8-^-  =  8Xj  =  24    (Show  objectively  as  measuring.) 

Division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction 
1J=1  2=2 
3  '  2     3     1  3 

Division  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction 

^3  *  2  ~  3  X  1  ~  3  ~  1U3 
Division  of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number 

1     3  2 
9  +  1- -9X3-6 

1 

Division  of  a  fraction  by  a  mixed  number 

1  ^  I1  =  -1  v  ?  =  2 
3       2     3  A  3  9 

Division  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  mixed  number 

31  -  l1  -  7  X  3  -  21  -  95 
d2  '  A3  "  2  X  4  "  8  "  ^8 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  (by  means  of  objective  illustrations) 

will  develop  the  idea  of  inverting  the  divisor. 
Almost  all  of  the  fractions  used  outside  the  school  are  very  simple, 

the  denominators  in  most  common  use  are  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  and 

16. 

Fractions  with  denominators  7  or  9  are  sometimes  used,  but  not 
frequently. 

Interest  in  the  work  will  be  increased  by  having  the  pupils  investi- 
gate what  fractions  are  in  common  use  in  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  community.  The  writing  of  letters  for  finding  out  this 
information  will  correlate  the  work  with  English. 

III.  Measurements 

In  the  development  of  denominate  numbers,  children  should  be 
given  abundant  opportunity  actually  to  see,  handle,  and  use  the 
different  measures,  and  no  pains  be  spared  to  make  the  various  units 
definite  and  concrete.  Each  unit  must  stand  for  something  real  and 
tangible  and  not  be  a  mere  word  to  the  children.  Every  school 
should  possess  standard  sets  of  measures,  and  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  in  different  articles  for  measuring. 

In  the  reduction  of  denominate  numbers  give  problems  that 
require  changing  only  to  the  next  higher  or  next  lower  order.  Prob- 
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lems  such  as  the  following  have  no  social  value :  Change  1  ton,  300 
pounds,  8  ounces  to  ounces.    Reduce  3,457  ounces  to  higher  orders. 

Avoid  problems  containing  more  than  two  denominations,  as 
more  involved  problems  rarely  occur  in  actual  life.  Types  such  as 
the  following  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence:  A  roast  of  meat 
weighs  5  pounds,  5  ounces.  What  will  it  cost  at  32c  a  pound?  What 
will  a  piece  of  ribbon  1  yard,  27  inches  long  cost  at  64c  per  yard? 

Numbers  should  be  kept  simple  and  much  of  the  work  may  be 
oral.  Make  application  of  fractions  to  denominate  numbers  while 
the  different  processes  of  fractions  are  being  taught. 

It  is  a  valuable  exercise  to  ask  children  to  estimate  the  length, 
width,  weight,  etc.,  of  different  objects.  Their  estimates  may  then 
be  checked  by  actual  measurements  performed  by  the  children 
themselves. 

IV.    Short  Methods 
A  few  time-saving  devices  in  the  fundamental  processes  should  be 
habitually  used  by  the  children.    The  following  short  methods 
have  been  found  useful : 

1.  When  adding  such  numbers  as  49  and  63  the  pupil  should  be 

taught  to  think  49  plus  60  plus  3. 

2.  To  subtract  63  from  112,  reverse  the  process  used  for 

addition:  112  minus  60  equals  52;  52  minus  3  equals  49. 

3.  Multiplication  by  10,  100,  and  1,000. 

To  multiply  an  integer  by  10,  annex  one  zero;  to  multiply 
by  100,  annex  two  zeros;  to  multiply  by  1,000,  annex 
three  zeros: 

51  75  '  85 

X  10       X  100       X  1000 

510  7500  85000 

V.  Checking 

The  checking  of  results  increases  accuracy  in  computation. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  one  good  check  for  each  process. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  check  for  addition.  Record  the 
sum  of  each  column  at  the  side  and  add  the  columns  in  reverse  order. 
7523  21 
4690  28 
3586  25 
9178  33 
8604 


33581 


Ans.  33,581 
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Subtraction  may  be  checked  by  adding  the  difference  to  the  sub- 
trahend to  produce  the  minuend. 

To  check  multiplication,  divide  the  product  by  the  multiplier  to 
produce  the  multiplicand. 

4392  4392 
X58  58)254736 

35136  ^ 
21960  227 


254,736 


174 

533 
522 


116 
116 

Division  may  be  checked  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the 
divisor  and  adding  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  this  product  to  obtain 
the  dividend. 

367  ~  367 


85 


85)31273  X85 
577  2936 


510 


31196 

673  Plus  78 


595 
78 


31273 


Check  work  in  fractions  as  you  would  in  integers. 
Infrequent  checking  is  of  very  little  value. 
Confidence  is  gained  by  habitual  checking. 

VI.    Estimating  Answers 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  results  before  a  computation  is 
made  is  a  valuable  check.  Frequently  pupils  obtain  such  an  answer 
as  $840  or  S84  when  the  result  should  be  $8.40.  These  errors  will 
be  greatly  reduced  through  practice  in  estimating  results. 

It  is  advisable  for  teachers  to  prepare  sets  of  examples  in  which 
the  approximate  answers  may  be  readily  obtained,  the  teacher  fur- 
nishing the  exact  answers. 
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VII.  Vocabulary. 
Arithmetic  has  a  language  of  its  own  and  those  studying  it 
should  use  that  language.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
such  expressions  as  "the  number  above  the  line"  or  "a  number  that 
another  number  will  go  in."  A  little  time  spent  on  the  vocabulary 
of  arithmetic  wTill  not  only  result  in  greater  accuracy  of  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  will  save  considerable  time  for  the  teacher. 

1.  Review  vocabulary. 

The  common  terms  used  in  the  fourth  grade  should  be 
reviewed. 

2.  Advance  vocabulary. 

Pupils  should  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  new  terms 

listed  below  to  use  them  in  arithmetic  work : 
area  invert 
cancel  lowest  terms 

check  mixed  numbers 

common  denominator  multiple 
denominator  numerator 
dimensions  number 
divisible  w  perimeter 

factor  proper  fraction 

estimate  prime  number 

figure  reduce 
fraction  terms  of  a  fraction 

higher  terms  unit 
improper  fractions  whole  numbers 

integer 

VIII.  Problems 
1 .    Qualities  Desirable  in  Problems 
In  the  making  or  in  the  selection  of  problems,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  each  individual  teacher  will  fit  her  problems  to  her  class. 

The  qualities  desirable  in  arithmetical  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  pupils  in  Grade  V  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

a.  "  Problems  must  be  real. 

The  first  essential  of  an  arithmetical  problem  is  its 
ability  to  set  before  the  child  a  real  situation." 

b.  "  Problems  must  deal  with  familiar  but  varied  activities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  any 
problem  should  be  about  social  and  business  activities 
with  which  the  child  is  familiar." 
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c.  "  Conditions  in  problems  must  be  true. 

In  formulating  problems,  it  is  essential  that  costs, 
distances,  speeds,  capacities,  etc.,  referred  to,  should 
approximate  the  facts  of  life." 

d.  "  Problems  must  be  stated  in  clear,  simple,  and  attractive 

language." 

("The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  by  Paul  Klapper.) 
(Published  by  D.  Apple  ton  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

e.  Problems  should  approximate  in  interest  and  motive  the 
problems  that  the  child  meets  with  in  every  day  life. 

2.    Motivation  of  Problems 
The  latter  quality  opens  up  the  question  of  motivation  which  is 
now  being  stressed  in  education.    Everything  that  individuals  do  may 
•     usually  be  traced  to  some  interest  or  motive,  and  the  stronger  the 
interest  or  motive  in  any  project,  the  better  the  project  is  carried  out. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  motives  have  been  divided  into 
what  may  be  called  general  and  individual. 

With  this  object  in  view,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  before 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  some  of  the  interests  and  motives  which 
may  stimulate  the  child  of  Grade  V  to  greater  activity  in  arithmetical 
problems. 

General  types  of  motives  are : 
Pride  in  work 
Desire  for  praise 
Desire  for  reward 
Rivalry 
Curiosity 

Among  the  special  types  of  motives  are  the  following: 
Athletics 
Birds 
Errands 
Music 
Newspaper 
Radio 

Stamps,  etc. 

The  teacher's  study  of  her  class  can  develop  these  interests  and 
motives  according  to  circumstances.  A  warning  should  be  sounded 
against  over-stressing  one  group  of  problems  in  any  particular  type 
of  motive;  the  pupil  may  tire  of  continual  repetition  and  lose  all 
interest. 
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3.    Suggestive  Problem  Material 

The  following  list  suggests  material  from  which  motivated 
problems  may  be  drawn : 
Weekly  or  monthly  attendance  records 

Total  number  belonging  in  room,  in  school,  in  district,  in  city 

Total  number  present 

Total  number  absent 

Total  number  tardy 

Averages 

Graphs 
The  automobile 

Reading  of  number  plate 

Reading  of  speedometer 

Amount  of  gasoline  used 

Cost  of  gasoline 

Cost  of  garage 

Cost  of  repairs 
Banking 

Number  of  depositors  in  room,  in  school,  in  district 

Amount  deposited 

Amount  withdrawn 

Checking  class  accounts 

Graphs 
Correcting  work 

Finding  per  cents 

Making  graphs 
Correlations 

a.  Domestic  Science 

Weighing  and  measuring  materials 
Purchasing  of  articles 
United  States  money 
Proportioning  of  mixtures 
Measuring  and  cutting  garments 
Keeping  accounts 

b.  Geography 

Population  of  towns,  cities,  states,  and  countries 
Height  of  mountains 
Length  of  rivers 
Products 

Finding  of  distances  by  means  of  scale  from  one  city  to 
another 
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c.  Gardening 

Division  of  land 
Buying  plants 
Selling  products 
Computation  of  profits 

d.  History 

Dates 

e.  Manual  training 

Measuring  areas 
Drawing  plans 
Buying  of  articles 

f.  Music 

Counting  time 

Reading  and  explaining  time  signatures 
Recognizing  quarter,  half,  and  whole  notes,  and  rests 

g.  Reading 

Roman  numerals  at  head  of  each  chapter 
Earning  money 

By  doing  errands 
Working  in  stores 
Selling  papers,  etc. 
Furnishing  a  home 

Finding  costs  of  different  articles  by  visiting  furniture  stores  or 
collecting  data  from  newspaper  or  magazine  advertisements. 
Illustrating  the  project  by  means  of  pictures  cut  from  news- 
paper or  magazine  advertisements  or  by  drawings  made  by 
children 

Games 

Measuring  distances  for  games 
Keeping  time 
Keeping  score 
Marketing  for  mother 

Buying  a  number  of  articles 
Finding  the  cost 
Counting  the  change 

Milk 

Number  of  children  taking  milk  in  room,  in  school,  in  district,  etc. 

Amount  of  money  collected 

Number  of  half-pint  bottles  bought 

Number  of  pints 

Number  of  quarts 

Number  of  straws  used 

Cost  of  straws 
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Playing  store 

Planning  store 

Collecting  prices  from  stores 

Totaling  cost  of  articles  bought 

Making  change  and  customer  counting  change 

Making  bill  of  sale 
Reading  numbers 

Telephone  numbers 

Election  returns 

Thermometer  readings 

Automobile  numbers 

Bringing  in  large  numbers  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines 

Dates  found  in  Roman  numerals 

Street  car  numbers 
Repairs  at  home 

Repairing  furniture 

Painting 

Papering,  etc. 
School  entertainments 

Selling  tickets 

Buying  moving  picture  machine 
Buying  Victrola 

Making  money  for  nurse  to  be  used  in  different  ways,  etc. 
School  supplies 

Amount  of  material  used 

Cost  of  material 

Cost  of  supplies  per  pupil 
Weighing  and  measuring  of  children 

Total  weight  of  children  in  room 

Average  weight 

Total  height  of  children 

Average  height 

Finding  difference  between  heaviest  and  lightest 
Finding  difference  between  tallest  and  shortest,  etc. 

4.    Illustrative  Problems 

THRIFT 

a.  George  put  41c  in  the  bank  on  March  3,  80c  on  March  10,  65c 

on  March  17,  and  19c  on  March  24.  How  much  did  he  save 
during  the  month  of  March? 

b.  Fred  saved  $4.86  in  one  month,  his  brother  saved  $1.79,  and 

his  sister  saved  $2.74.    How  much  did  they  all  save? 
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c.  Rose  has  $14.97  in  the  bank.  Alice  has  $12.39.    How  much 

more  has  Rose  saved  than  Alice? 

d.  A  boy  saved  $16.24  in  a  year.    He  took  out  $9.64  to  buy  Christ- 

mas presents.    How  much  had  he  left? 

e.  In  a  school  of  20  class  rooms  there  are  340  children  who 

deposit  each  week.    What  is  the  average  per  room? 

f .  Ben  wants  to  buy  a  harmonica  which  costs  $3.50.    He  earns 

50c  a  week.  If  he  saves  it  all,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to 
save  enough? 

g.  Mary  earned  $1.27  in  one  month.    Her  sister,  Grace,  earned 

4  times  as  much  in  a  store.    How  much  did  Grace  earn? 

SCHOOL  BAZAAR 

Our  school  gave  a  bazaar  and  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  our 
poor  children. 

a.  From  the  sale  of  groceries  we  received  $52.81,  from  the  mystery 

booth  $14.30,  from  the  fancy  table  $28.79,  from  sheet  metal 
articles  $7.65,  from  the  sale  of  cake  and  punch  $21.87,  and 
from  the  candy  table  $53.10.  Find  the  total  receipts  from 
our  sale. 

b.  For  large  boxes  of  fudge  we  charged  50c  each;  we  sold  17  boxes. 

How  much  did  we  receive? 

c.  We  also  sold  47  small  boxes  of  fudge  at  J5c  each.    What  was 

received  for  the  small  boxes? 

d.  How  much  more  did  we  receive  from  the  sale  of  the  large  boxes 

than  the  small  ones? 

e.  We  received  $8.04  for  67  cakes  of  soap.    What  did  we  charge 

per  cake? 

f.  We  were  given  26  packages  of  chocolate  cookies,  which  we  sold 

at  15c  a  package.    How  much  did  we  receive  for  them? 

g.  The  fourth  grade  dressed  little  dolls,  which  they  sold  at  25c  each- 

They  made  $10.00.    How  many  dolls  did  they  sell? 

h.  The  mayor  gave  us  $5.00,  the  local  theatre  $5.00.  and  the  local 

shoe  factory  $10.00.    Find  the  entire  sum  of  our  cash  gifts. 

i.  We  charged  15c  admission  to  our  entertainment.    We  received 

$308.50.    How  many  tickets  were  sold? 
j.    We  deposited  this  in  the  savings  bank.    Our  nurse  drew  out 
$9.50  for  shoes  and  glasses.    How  much  still  remains? 

MILK 

In  our  school,  each  child  desiring  to  take  milk  brings  in  20c  each 
Monday  morning.  This  sum  entitles  him  to  an  individual  bottle 
of  milk,  a  cracker,  and  a  straw  daily  for  the  next  5  days. 
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a.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  our  building  turned  in  the  following 

amounts  for  milk:  $3.60,  $2.60,  $4.20,  $3.20,  $3.60,  $5.00. 
What  was  the  total  amount? 

b.  What  was  the  average  amount  for  a  room? 

c.  The  number  of  tickets  sold  to  children  taking  milk  on  the  first 

floor  was:  18,  13,  21,  16,  18,  25.  How  many  in  all?  At  20c 
each,  how  much  money  was  collected? 

d.  What  was  the  average  number  of  tickets  to  a  room? 

e.  In  one  week  318  children  in  all  purchased  milk  each  child  paying 

20c  each.    What  amount  of  money  was  collected? 

f .  Find  the  total  amount  of  our  milk  bill  for  one  week  with  the  fol- 

lowing daily  costs:  $13.68,  $13.34,  $13.29,  $13.34,  $13.44. 

g.  What  was  the  average  daily  cost? 

h.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  purchasing 

milk  tickets  in  each  grade  for  one  week.  Tickets  cost  20c  for 
one  week : 


GRADES: 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

18 

21 

18 

23 

13 

16 

21 

14 

13 

19 

20 

18 

25 

12 

18 

28 

21 

Find  the  number  of  tickets  sold  to  children  in  each  grade. 
Find  the  amount  of  money  collected  from  each  grade. 
Find  the  total  amount  of  tickets  sold. 
Find  the  total  amount  of  money  collected, 
i.     On  a  certain  day  381  bottles  of  milk  were  delivered  at  the  school 

at  the  rate  of  3^c  a  bottle.    What  did  the  milk  cost  that  day? 

j.    There  are  20  bottles  of  milk  in  a  case.    We  ordered  380  bottles. 

How  many  cases  were  sent? 
k.    How  many  dozen  bottles  were  there? 

WEIGHTS 

From  the  weight  chart : 

a.  Find  the  weight  of  all  the  boys. 

b.  Find  the  weight  of  all  the  girls. 

c.  Who  are  the  heavier,  the  boys  or  the  girls?    How  much  heavier? 

d.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  boys? 

e.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  girls? 

f .  Find  the  weight  of  children  in  first  row,  from  front  to  back,  second 

row,  etc. 
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g.  Find  the  weight  of  children  in  first  row,  across  the  room,  etc. 

h.  Find  the  total  weight  of  all  the  children. 

i.  Find  the  average  weight  of  the  children. 

j.    Change  the  total  weight  of  the  class  to  tons. 

k.    Find  the  difference  in  weight  between  rooms  4  and  5. 

Note:    It  makes  a  very  satisfactory  project  in  hygiene  to  weigh 

the  children  and  record  their  respective  weights  on  a 

weight  chart. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS 

a.    In  the  classes  of  our  district  we  have  the  following  number  of 


children : 

Kindergarten  77 

Grade  I  240 

Grade  II   205 

Grade  III  197 

Grade  IV     ........  178 

Grade  V  .      .      .      .      .  .145 

Grade  VI     .  .  .  .152 

Special  Class       .      .      .  .      .  .15 


How  many  children  in  the  district? 

b.  With  five  first-grade  teachers,  what  is  the  average  number  of 

first-grade  pupils  to  a  teacher? 

c.  With  five  second-grade  teachers,  what  is  the  average  number  of 

second-grade  pupils  to  a  teacher? 

d.  There  are  1204  children  in  the  district.    There  are  28  teachers. 

Find  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

e.  In  June  we  had  20  boys  and  13  girls  tardy.    At  this  rate  how 

many  children  would  be  tardy  in  a  school  year? 

f.  In  the  first-grade  rooms  in  one  building  the  enrolment  was  as 

follows:  20  boys  and  20  girls,  19  boys  and  23  girls,  and  24 
boys  and  18  girls.  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls 
of  that  grade  were  there  in  the  building.? 

g.  In  like  manner  find  the  number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls 

in  each*  of  the  other  grades. 

h.  Find  total  number  of  boys  in  all  grades. 

i.  Find  total  number  of  girls  in  all  grades. 

j.    Find  total  number  of  children  in  all  grades. 

k.    Using  the  figures  on  our  monthly  report,  find  total  number  of 

children  enrolled  in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building ; 

on  the  second  floor;  on  the  third,  etc. 
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1.    Are  the  most  children  in  the  grammar  or  primary  grades  of  our 

building?    How  many  more? 
m.   Compare  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  primary  grades. 

Which  is  the  greater?    By  how  many? 
n.    Compare  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Which  is  the  greater?    By  how  many? 


b. 


a. 


SCHOOL  BANK 

The  weekly  savings  in  every  school  offers  many  opportunities  for 

the  making  of  problems, 
a.    Our  room  deposited  as  follows : 

Denomination  Number 

Two-dollar  bills  1 

One-dollar  bills  2 

Half-dollars  .      .  .      .      .  -  1 

Quarters  3 

Dimes   .  12 

Nickels  .  15 

Pennies  86 

Find  the  total  amount. 
On  the  first  floor  of  our  building  we  collected  the  following: 

Denomination  Number 

Pennies  174 

Nickels  110 

Dimes  .      .  79 

Quarters      .      .  15 

One-dollar  bills  6 

Find  the  total  amount. 
Find  the  average  amount  for  a  room.    There  are  six  rooms  on 
the  floor. 

Our  room  made  the  following  deposits  in  the  bank: 


Nov.  4  . 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  25 
Find  total  for  the  month. 
In  December  we  deposited 

On  the  2nd  . 

On  the  9th  . 

On  the  16th  . 
Was  this  more  or  less  than  in  November? 


as  follows: 


S10.04 
9.83 
7.89 
8.56 


$8.42 
10.03 
10.92 
How  much? 
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f.    The  principal  asked  me  to  find  the  amount  of  the  following  pieces 


of  money: 

Denomination  Number 

Pennies   742 

Nickels  y    .      .  181 

Dimes   290 

Quarters   56 

Half  dollars   12 

Dollars   10 

Find  the  total  amount. 


g.  How  much  money  did  the  children  of  our  room  deposit  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December?  (Problems  No.  4  and 
No.  5.) 

In  the  solving  of  problems  certain  devices  are  helpful  to  develop 
clear  imagination  and  accurate  reasoning.  The  following  are 
suggested : 

1.  Problems  without  numbers 

Example:  If  you  know  how  many  Saturday  Evening  Posts  you 
sold  last  week  and  how  many  you  sold  this  week, 
how  do  you  find  the  number  that  you  sold  in  the 
two  weeks? 

2.  Original  problems 

Have  children  make  up  problems  from  situations  familiar  to 
them. 

3.  Analysis  of  problems 

Analysis  by  steps  is  needed  to  familiarize  children  with  reason- 
ing processes  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  various  types  of 
problems. 

The  following  analysis  is  suggested: 

a.  Read  the  problem. 

Martha's  gas  bill  was  $1.87.    She  paid  it  with  a  S5.00 
bill.    How  much  change  did  she  receive? 

b.  State  what  is  given. 

The  amount  of  the  gas  bill 
The  amount  given  in  payment 

c.  State  what  is  asked. 

Change  received 

d.  Decide  upon  the  process  that  is  to  be  used. 

Subtraction 
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e.  Do  the  problem. 

f.  Check. 

Note:  Answer  should  be  labelled.  Omit  labels  else- 
where except  in  United  States  money.  Too 
much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  state- 
ments, analysis,  and  explanations,  as  it  may 
take  too  much  time  or  interfere  with  thinking. 

geaphs 

The  general  use  of  graphs  in  geography,  in  newspapers,  in 
magazines,  and  in  many  official  reports  necessitates  the  need  for 
instruction  in  how  to  make  and  read  them. 

The  work  should  be  of  a  simple  nature  in  this  grade;  for  example, 
the  bar,  line,  or  circle  type. 

Material  like  the  following  furnishes  suitable  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  graphs: 

a.  Monthly  attendance  record  of  the  class  or  school 

b.  Temperature  record  for  a  certain  hour  each  day 

c.  Weekly  bank  deposits  for  Glass  or  school 

d.  Daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  averages  in  some  subject 

e.  Weights  or  ages  of  the  pupils  in  a  class 

f .  Number  of  pupils  in  each  grade 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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H.  B.  &  Q.  M.  Wilson.       Motivation  of  School  Work 
Thorndike.       New  Methods  in  Arithmetic 
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ENGLISH 

AIMS 

1.  To  show  the  child  that  it  is  a  highly  desirable  thing  to  use  good 

English 

2.  To  encourage  him  to  express  his  thoughts  freely 

3.  To  strengthen  his  sentence  sense 

4.  To  help  him  express  connected  thoughts  on  one  subject 

5.  To  develop  his  vocabulary 

6.  To  correct  his  most  frequent  and  flagrant  grammatical  errors 

7.  To  train  him  to  speak  distinctly  and  in  a  natural  tone 

8.  To  drill  him  in  the  mechanics  of  written  expression 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
I.    Types  of  Work 

1 .  Stories 

Narration  of  personal  experiences 
Narration  of  imagined  incidents 

Stories  from  suggested  titles 

Stories  from  suggestive  outlines 

Completion  of  unfinished  stories 

Modification  of  stories 

Stories  suggested  by  pictures 
Reproduction  of  stories  heard  or  read 

Reproduction  of  whole  short  stories 

Reproduction  of  sections  of  long  stories 
Note:  The  maximum  amount  of  time  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  narration  of  personal 
experiences. 

2.  Explanations 

Directions  for  games  or  other  child  activities 
Explanations  of  subject  matter  or  processes  connected 
with  subject  of  the  school  curriculum 

3.  Debates  and  expressions  of  opinion 

4.  Letter  writing 

5.  Dictation 

6.  Copying 
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Development  of  the  Sentence 
The  development  of  the  sentence  sense 

a.  The  recognition  of  the  sentence  as  a  complete 
thought 

b.  The  use  of  the  proper  voice  inflection  to  indicate 
the  close  of  each  sentence  in  oral  composition 

c.  The  elimination  of  the  "comma"  sentence  in 
written  work 

d.  The  elimination  of  the  "run-on"  sentence,  in 
which  thoughts  are  connected  by  and,  but,  or  so 

e.  The  correction  of  the  use  of  a  dependent  clause  as 
a  sentence 

The  development  of  sentence  style 

a.  The  combination  of  closely  related  thoughts  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  short,  choppy  sentence 
of  the  earlier  stage 

b.  The  use  of  varied  introductory  words  and  phrases 

III.  The  development  of  the  Paragraph 

1.  The  development  of  a  single  phase  of  a  subject 

a.  The  choice  of  a  subject  which  is  limited  and 

definite 

b.  The  selection  of  interesting  and  relevant  details 

2.  The  development  of  paragraph  style 

a.  The  attractive  wording  of  titles 

b.  The  planning  of  interesting  beginning  sentences 

c.  The  enrichment  of  vocabulary 

d.  The  logical  arrangement  of  sentences 

e.  The  formation  of  effective  closing  sentences 

IV.  Correction  of  Grammatical  Errors 

1.    Individual  class  list 

Each  teacher  should  discover  the  needs  of  her  own 
class  by  keeping  a  list  of  the  errors  which  her  pupils 
make  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term.  From 
this  list  she  should  select  five  or  six  of  the  most 
common  and  flagrant  errors  for  intensive  correction 
throughout  the  year. 

Note:  An  effective  method  of  discovering  pupils' 
errors  is  described  in  Supervised  Study  in 
English  by  Laura  McGregor. 


II.  The 
1. 
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2.    Required  list 

The  errors  in  the  following  list  should  receive  attention 
in  every  fifth  grade : 


Incorrect 
It  ain't  no  use. 
He  do  fie  it. 

He  don't  know  his  lesson. 
He  seen  more  than  you  did. 
You  wasn't  here  last  week. 
He  has  went  home 
He  run  into  the  house. 
I  ain't  got  no  book. 

It  is  me. 

He  gave  it  to  John  and  I. 
John  and  me  are  going. 
Them  words  are  too  hard. 
I  am  going  over  the  city. 
I  am  going  down  the  beach. 
John  sits  side  of  Mary. 
I  am  sort  of  tired. 
I  jumped  off  of  the  fence. 
Can  I  bring  my  book  home? 


Correct 
It  isn't  any  use. 
He  did  it. 

He  doesn't  know  his  lesson. 

He  saw  more  than  you  did. 

You  weren't  here  last  week. 

He  has  gone  home. 

He  ran  into  the  house. 

I  haven't  any  book.    I  have  no 

book. 
It  is  I. 

He  gave  it  to  John  and  me. 
John  and  /  are  going. 
Those  words  are  too  hard. 
I  am  going  to  the  city. 
I  am  going  to  the  beach. 
John  sits  beside  Mary. 
I  am  rather  tired. 
I  jumped  off  the  fence. 
May  I  take  my  book  home? 


My  teacher  learned  me  a  poem.  My  teacher  taught  me  a  poem. 

Correction  of  Indistinct  Speech 

Drill  to  correct  slovenly  speech,  like  drill  to  correct  gram- 
matical errors,  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
The  following  list  should  be  revised  to  include  the  special 
short-comings  of  the  class: 


ing  as  in  standing,  walkmg,  etc. 
t     as  in  must,  dust,  etc. 
d    as  in  sounc/,  lane?,  etc. 

u  as  in  Tuesday  (not  Toosday),  duty  (not  dooty),  etc. 
ow  as  in  window  (not  winder),  fellow  (not  feller),  etc. 

Saturday  not  Sataday 
across      not  acrosst 
catch       not  ketch 
just        not  jest 
picture     not  pitcher 
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wh  as  in  when  (not  wen),  what  (not  wat),  etc. 
th  as  in  three  (not  tree) 
th  as  in  them  (not  dem) 

Technicalities  of  Written  English 

1.  Capitalization 

a.  Review  the  following: 

Capital  letters  are  used  to  begin  — 
The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 
Proper  nouns  and  words  derived  from  them. 
The  important  words  of  titles. 
The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  of  holi- 
days, and  of  the  months. 
The  salutation  and  the  ending  of  a  letter. 

b.  Teach  the  following: 

Capital  letters  are  used  to  begin  — 
The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation. 
The  names  of  the  Deity. 

2.  Punctuation 

a.  Review  the  following: 

A  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
A  period  is  used  after  an  abbreviation. 
A  question  mark  is  used  after  a  question. 
A  hyphen  is  used  when  dividing  a  word  by 

syllables  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
An  apostrophe  is  used  before  s  in  singular  pos- 

sessives  and  in  plural  possessives  like  men's. 
An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  omitted 

letters  in  contractions. 

b.  Teach  the  following : 

A  comma  is  used  to  separate  yes  and  no  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

A  comma  is  used  to  separate  a  direct  quotation 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Commas  are  used  to  separate  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  all  the 
words  of  a  direct  quotation.  (Teach  un- 
broken quotations  only.) 
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3.  Abbreviations 

a.  Review  the  following: 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  Dr.,  and  Mass. 
Abbreviations  for  the  months 
Abbreviations  for  the  days  of  the  week 

b.  Teach  the  following: 

A.  M.,  and  P.  M. 

Important  abbreviations  that  are  met  in  geog- 
raphy 

4.  Contractions 

Teach  contractions  of  not  with  the  three  verbs:  can, 
have,  did. 

5.  Manuscript  forms 

a.  Correct  arrangement  for  a  one-paragraph  story 

Single  margin  at  the  left  only 
Indentation  of  the  first  word 

b.  Correct  form  for  original  or  copied  poems 

c.  Approved  letter  and  envelope  forms 

15  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
April  1,  1926 

Dear  Henry, 


Yours  sincerely, 

John  Smith 

From  John  Smith 
15  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Henry  Jones 
97  State  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

6.  Spelling 

a.  Teach  these  homonyms:  to,  too,  two;  hear  and 

here;  no  and  know;  new  and  knew;  their  and 
there;  of  and  off;  and  ate  and  eight. 

b.  Teach  these  prefixes;  mis  as  in  misplace;  dis  as 

in  displace;  un  as  in  unreliable;  and  re  as  in 
return. 
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c.  Teach  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  people,  places, 

and  special  days  as  the  needs  of  the  class 
dictate. 

d.  Teach  the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  nouns  as  the 

need  arises. 

ATTAINMENTS 
Upon  completing  the  fifth  grade  a  pupil  should  have  made 
progress  in  the  attainment  of  the  following  abilities: 

I.  Speaking 

1 .  Ability  to  give  an  oral  composition  having  — 

a.  A  subject  of  vital  interest  to  himself  and  to  his 

audience. 

b.  An  attractive  title  which  suggests  a  central  idea. 

c.  A  selection  of  details  which  relate  to  the  one  idea 

chosen  for  elaboration. 

d.  From  four  to  six  clean-cut  sentences. 

e.  Logical  arrangement  of  details. 

f.  A  beginning  sentence  that  arouses  interest. 

g.  A  closing  sentence  that  gives'  a  feeling  of  complete- 

ness. 

h.  A  richer  vocabulary  than  was  used  in  the  fourth 

grade. 

2.  Ability  to  talk  more  correctly  by  avoiding  errors  assigned 

to  the  present  and  to  previous  grades  for  correction. 

3.  Ability  to  speak  more  distinctly  by  practicing  — 

a.  Good  posture. 

b.  The  proper  sounding  of  vowels,  consonants,  and 

final  syllables. 

c.  A  clear,  carrying  speaking  tone. 

d.  Proper  inflection. 

4.  A  growing  ability  to  listen  intelligently  to  the  work  of 

others  and  to  offer  helpful  criticism. 

II.  Writing 

1.    Ability  to  write  an  original  paragraph  having  — 

a.  An  interesting  subject. 

b.  An  attractive  title  which  suggests  a  central  idea. 

c.  A  selection  of  details  which  relate  to  the  one  idea 

chosen  for  elaboration. 

d.  From  four  to  six  clean-cut  sentences. 

e.  Logical  arrangement  of  details. 
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f .  A  beginning  sentence  that  arouses  interest. 

g.  A  closing  sentence  that  gives  a  feeling  of  completion. 

h.  A  richer  vocabulary  than  was  used  in  the  fourth 

grade. 

2.  Ability  to  write  a  technically  correct  paragraph  showing  — 

a.  Freedom  from  grammatical  errors  which  have  been 

assigned  to  the  present  and  to  previous  grades  for 
correction. 

b.  Correct  spelling  of  all  ordinary  words. 

c.  Application  of  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  capi- 

talization taught  in  Grade  V  and  in  preceding 
grades. 

d.  Observance  of  good  form  and  neatness. 

3.  Ability  to  write  a  short,  friendly  letter  showing  attention 

to  the  qualities  of  a  good  paragraph  listed  under  1 
and  2  which  apply  to  letter  writing. 

4.  Ability  to  take  from  dictation  a  short  paragraph,  letter, 

or  series  of  sentences  incorporating  technicalities 
taught  in  this  grade  and  in  preceding  grades. 

5.  Ability  to  copy  accurately  four  lines  of  simple  prose  or 

poetry. 

6.  Growing  ability  to  criticise  and  correct  his  own  work  and 

that  of  his  classmates. 

SUGGESTIONS 
I.  Composition  Subjects 
Subject  matter  for  lessons  in  English  should  be  chosen  according 
to  the  natural  interests  of  children  and  corresponding  with,  in  so  far 
as  is  practical,  the  demands  for  spoken  and  written  English  in  their 
everyday  lives.  In  their  daily  conversation  children  are  vitally 
interested  in  telling  stories,  in  expressing  their  opinions,  or  in 
explaining  processes.  In  school  and  out  they  are  constantly  meeting 
situations  which  call  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  If 
composition  activities  are  based  upon  these  natural  uses  for  speaking 
and  writing,  greater  success  will  be  attained  in  utilizing  the  interest 
of  pupils  and  in  developing  their  expressional  powers  for  practical 
purposes. 

I.    Story  Telling 
The  type  of  composition  most  easily  adapted  to  schoolroom 
use  is  that  which  depends  upon  the  story-telling  interest.  Every 
child  tells  his  experiences  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  his  friends. 
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At  times  he  tells  stories  he  has  imagined  or  that  he  has  heard  or 
read.  Since  he  tells  stories  from  personal  experience  more  frequently 
than  he  tells  other  kinds,  a  large  part  of  the  composition  work  should 
be  based  upon  subjects  from  this  source.  For  variety,  subjects  may 
be  introduced  from  the  fields  of  imagination  and  reproduction; 
these  sources  are  valuable  aids  in  the  enrichment  of  ideas  and  vocabu- 
lary. The  following  titles  suggest  the  wealth  of  material  which  is 
available :' 

a.    Personal  Experiences 
The  life  interests  of  children  of  this  grade  center  around  such 
subjects  as  the  following: 


Home 

After  Supper 

Company  at  Dinner 

Taking  Medicine 

A  Midnight  Telephone  Call 

Locked  Out 

The  Day  We  Moved 

My  First  Cake 

Our  Baby 

My  Father's  Chair 

Feeding  the  Canary 

When  Mother  Went  to  Town 

A  Secret  With  Mother 

My  Father's  Glasses 

The  Clock  Stopped 

Lost 

A  Leak  in  the  Pipe 

Painting  the  Kitchen 

Showing  Dad  Our  Report  Cards 

Preparations  for  a  Picnic 

When  I  am  Called  in  the  Morning 

A  Letter  in  the  Mail  Box 

How  Our  Cat  Caught  a  Mouse 

Spending  My  Bank  Money 

A  Welcome  Visitor 

Father's  Newspaper 


Home 
Recreation 
School 
Community 


Health 
Nature 

Good  Citizenship 


Thrift 
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Up  in  the  Attic 
Making  Fudge 
A  Show  in  Our  Cellar 
Fun  on  a  Rainy  Day 
My  Dog's  Tricks 
Taking  Care  of  Baby 
All  Alone  in  the  House 
Our  New  Neighbors 
Getting  Up  for  School 

Recreation 

Our  Baseball  Team 

Our  First  Game 

Watching  our  Team  Win 

When  I  Learned  to  Skate 

Our  Club 

My  First  Fish 

Why  I  Lost  the  Fish 

Ants  in  Our  Picnic  Luncheon 

An  Exciting  Ride 

A  Short  Cut  Home 

Saturday  Morning 

When  the  Ice  Cracked 

Caught  in  a  Rain  Storm 

After  a  Thunder  Storm 

When  I  Lost  the  Oar 

Adrift  in  a  Boat 

Overboard 

Digging  Clams 

A  Home  Run 

Safety  First 

Lost  in  the  Woods 

Why  I  Like  a  Garden 

With  the  Boy  Scouts 

Camping  Out 

Community 

Our  Traffic  Officer 
The  New  Store 

The  First  Time  I  Went  to  Our  Public  Library 
The  Fire  Chief's  Auto 
Our  Playground  Teacher 
When  the  Postman  Comes 
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School 

The  Close  of  Recess 
When  I  Lost  My  Cap 
In  A  Strange  School 
Dismissed  Early 
Indoor  Recess 

When  Tom's  Dog  Came  to  School 
Speaking  a  Piece 
A  Visitor 

When  the  Report  Cards  Were  Distributed 

Thrift 

My  First  Bank  Book 
Earning  My  Allowance 
Why  I  Am  Saving 
How  to  Save 

Starting  Our  School  Savings  System 

Health 

Watching  My  Weight 
Why  I  Drink  No  Coffee 
Why  Our  Team  Won 
The  Good  of  Being  a  Scout 
Making  Health  Posters 

Nature 

Feeding  the  Birds 
Dodging  the  Storm 
Slippery  Going 
Lost  in  the  Fog 
Caught  by  the  Tide 

Good  Citizenship 

The  True  American 
How  We  Bought  the  Flag 
Obeying  the  Officer 
Starting  Our  Safety  Council 
Helping  at  the  Crossing 


b.  Imagination 
Stories  from  suggested  titles: 

What  the  Clock  Sees  at  Night 
If  I  Had  Five  Dollars 
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When  My  Ship  Comes  In 

A  Library  Book  Tells  Its  Troubles 

If  I  Had  Aladdin's  Lamp 

My  Peep  Through  the  Magic  Telescope 

On  Prince  Dolo's  Magic  Cloak 

A  Penny's  Travels 
Stories  from  suggestive  outlines: 

Two  boys  in  the  woods  — ■  twilight  — ■  fire  in  the  distance  — ■  boys 
crawl  near  it  — ■  Indian  girl  sees  them  — ■  what  then? 

Hallowe'en  — •  three  girls  — ■  a  dark  room  —  a  knock. 
Stories  to  be  completed : 

Two  boys  were  camping  in  the  woods.  They  noticed  that  the 
ground  near  their  tent  formed  a  mound.  As  they  hoped  it 
might  be  an  Indian  mound,  they  decided  to  dig  it  up.  When 
they  had  dug  down  about  three  feet  they  came  upon  an  iron 
ring.  It  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  a  large  box.  (The  children 
can  be  instructed  to  finish  the  story  by  adding  two  or  three 
sentences.) 
Stories  to  be  modified : 

Note:  This  type  of  exercise  is  closely  related  to  reproduction. 
Instead  of  reproducing  a  story  exactly  as  it  is  written,  it 
sometimes  adds  interest  to  allow  children  to  tell  the  same 
story  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  characters;  for  example, 
the  story  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  might  be  told  as  if 
related  by  the  mouse.  A  similar  device  permits  children  to 
apply  the  same  plot  to  another  set  of  characters;  for  example, 
a  fable  similar  to  that  of  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise"  might 
be  built  upon  the  title,  "The  Snail  and  the  Grasshopper." 
Stories  suggested  by  pictures: 

Pictures  chosen  for  composition  lessons  must  tell  a  brief  story. 
The  activities  expressed  must  be  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
the  interests  of  the  children.  While  some  classical  pictures 
are  suitable,  there  are  unquestionably  many  deep  impressions 
from  pictures  such  as  the  Song  of  the  Lark  or  the  Sistine 
Madonna  which  we  better  not  analyze  or  force  to  expression. 
It  is  a  better  plan  to  choose  pictures  in  which  children  see  a 
story  rather  than  those  which  arouse  feelings.  Magazine 
pictures  such  as  the  covers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
even  judiciously  selected  cartoons  may  be  used  because  they 
are  so  interesting  to  pupils. 

Reference : 

Savitz,  Bates,  Starry  — ■  Composition  Standards 
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c.  Reproduction 

The  purpose  of  reproduction  lessons  is  to  give  information,  to 
enrich  the  vocabulary,  and  to  teach  sentence  variety.  Short 
stories  may  be  reproduced  by  wholes.  Fables  and  other  short  , 
interesting  stories  may  be  used. 

Fifth  grade  children  should  not  be  required  to  reproduce  the 
whole  of  a  long  story  at  one  time.  When  the  story  is  read,  the 
main  topics  should  be  noted.  Each  child  should  be  asked  to 
select  one  of  these  topics  to  retell.  Several  children  speaking 
in  succession  may  tell  the  whole  story. 

2.  Explanations 
Besides  speaking  from  the  desire  to  entertain  their  companions, 
children  often  have  occasion  to  explain  or  teach.  Their  attempts  to 
tell  how  games  are  played  and  how  the  products  of  their  handwork 
were  constructed  arise  from  this  teacher  motive.  Composition  based 
upon  this  interest  is  excellent  training  to  produce  clear  expression  of 
ideas.    The  following  titles  suggest  possible  compositions: 

How  to  Make  Butterscotch  Candy 

How  a  Kite  is  Made 

How  to  Play  " Three  Deep" 

How  to  Reach  the  South  Station 

How  to  Clean  and  Polish  a  School  Desk 

3.  Debates 

Expressions  of  opinion  arise  from  a  motive  closely  related  to  that 
which  interests  the  child  in  making  explanations.  The  best  way  of 
utilizing  this  interest  is  by  organizing  simple  debates.  These  topics 
are  suggestive: 

A  City  Boy  Has  More  Fun  Than  a  Country  Boy 
A  Third  Grade  Child  Should  Not  Attend  Moving  Picture 
Shows 

Dogs  Make  the  Best  Pets 

Skating  is  a  Better  Sport  Than  Skiing 

Boys  Are  Just  as  Helpful  at  Home  as  Girls  Are 

Geography  is  More  Interesting  than  History 

4.  Composition  Incidental  to  Life  Situations 
The  most  advanced  theory  of  education  holds  that  all  English 
teaching  should  grow  out  of  the  demands  of  the  particular  unit  of 
activity  in  which  pupils  are  engaged  at  the  time;  that  is,  if  pupils 
are  planning  an  exhibition  in  geography,  the  letters  to  firms  for 
exhibition  material,  the  invitations  which  are  sent  to  other  classes. 
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and  the  preparation  for  talks  to  explain  the  features  of  the  exhibition 
will  provide  enough  practice  in  English  to  make  formal  lessons 
unnecessary.    The  value  of  this  method  lies  in  the  added  interest 
which  pupils  display  in  composition  which  fills  an  immediate  and 
appreciated  need.    Some  classes  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  many 
such  units  of  activity  during  the  year,  but  all  classes  can  make  a 
beginning.    The  following  exercises  involve  composition: 
The  establishment  of  a  school  garden 
Exhibition  of  class  work  in  geography,  hygiene,  etc. 
Adoption  of  a  class  pledge  or  code 
Report  of  a  class  score  in  a  contest  with  other  classes 
Class  magazine  issued  in  connection  with  holidays 
Booklet  of  best  short  stories  written  by  pupils 
Booklet  of  stories  to  entertain  a  sick  classmate 
Booklet  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  branch  library 
A  fire-prevention  campaign 
History  of  the  immediate  locality 
A  trip  to  the  State  House 
A  trip  to  an  industrial  plant 
Xote:    Each  child  should  be  limited  to  one  incident  or  detail. 
The  final  organization  of  the  units  into  a  report  or  booklet  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  committee  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  dramatization  of  situations  met  in  community  life  affords 
valuable  practice  in  composition.  Situations  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  class  should  be  chosen  in  order  that  such  teaching  may  really 
carry  over  into  life  outside  of  school.    Such  situations  are: 

Selling  tickets,  papers,  magazines,  and  similar  articles  from 
door  to  door 

Directing  a  person  to  some  point  in  the  neighborhood 
Applying  for  a  position  in  person,  for  example,  for  the 

positions  of  delivery  boy  or  of  nursemaid 
Telephoning  some  real  errand 
Buying  groceries  or  other  household  supplies 

II.    Illustrative  Lesson  Plans 
Lesson  Plan  A.    (Personal  experience) 

1.  Aim 

a.  Teacher's 

To  aid  the  children  to  elaborate  one  idea  in  an  interesting 
and  effective  manner 

b.  Pupils' 

To  tell  what  they  think  and  feel  about  the  subject 
selected 
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Subject  matter 

a.  Source 

Narration  of  a  personal  experience 

b.  Characteristics 

Within  range  of  child's  knowledge  and  interests 
Subject  definite,  brief,  calling  up  a  single  point  of  view 

c.  General  topic 

The  intelligence  of  dogs 

d.  Specific  title  chosen  by  each  child 
Mode  of  procedure 

a .  Stimulation 

Teacher.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  story  that  was  writ- 
ten by  a  fifth-grade  child.  Be  ready  to  tell 
me  what  the  story  recalled  to  your  mind. 

A  Brave  Act 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  1  went  to  a  picnic. 
I  strayed  to  a  little  pond  and  fell  into  the 
water.  I  called  for  help,  but  no  one  heard 
me  except  my  dog.  He  pulled  me  out  and 
barked  until  some  one  came.  We  were 
good  pals  after  that  for  a  long  time. 

Teacher.    What  did  you  think  of  as  you  heard  this  story? 

Pupil.      I  thought  of  my  own  dog  at  home. 

Pupil.      I  thought  of  the  tricks  my  dog  can  do. 

Pupil.  The  story  reminded  me  of  the  dogs  in  the 
movies. 

Teacher.    John,  you  said  you  were  thinking  of  the  tricks 

your  dog  can  do.    Will  you  tell  us  what 

one  of  his  tricks  is? 
Pupil.      My  dog  can  stand  on  his  front  paws  and  walk. 
Pupil.      My  dog  will  walk  on  his  hind  legs  when  he  begs 

for  sugar. 
Pupil.      My  dog  is  a  high  jumper. 
Pupil.      My  dog  is  sorry  for  me  when  I  make  believe 

crying. 

Pupil      My  dog  likes  to  chase  cats. 

Teacher.  How  many  think  Santo's  dog  is  intelligent? 
None.    Why  not? 

Pupil.      Because  any  dog  can  chase. 

Teacher.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  do  not  begin  a  sen- 
tence that  way. 

Pupil.      I  think  any  dog  can  chase  cats. 
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Teacher.  What  do  you  think  about  a  dog  who  chases 
cats? 

Pupil.      I  think  he  is  a  foolish  dog. 
Teacher.    Why  do  you  think  so? 

Pupil.  1  think  he  is  foolish  because  a  cat  can  easily 
protect  herself  with  her  sharp  claws. 

Pupil.  My  dog  got  a  bad  scratch  on  the  nose  from  a 
cat.  He  is  careful  not  to  go  too  close  to 
one  now.    He  has  learned  his  lesson. 

Teacher.  Someone  else  tell  me  something  about  an  in- 
telligent dog. 

Pupil.      My  dog  is  my  best  pal.    He  likes  to  go  on 

errands  with  me  and  carry  bundles. 
Teacher.    He  is  a  valuable  dog. 

Pupil.      My  dog  is  a  German  police  dog.    He  watches 

our  house  at  night. 
Teacher.    How  does  he  guard  it? 

Pupil.      He  barks  when  any  one  is  coming.    If  it  is  a 

man,  he  makes  a  low  growling  sound. 
Teacher.    How  many  children  like  dogs? 

(All  raise  hands.) 

Teacher.    How  do  we  show  that  we  like  dogs? 

Pupil.      We  are  kind  to  our  dogs. 

Teacher.  Yes,  when  we  show  them  kindness  they  are 
always  friendly  and  faithful  to  us. 
Now  many  children  have  told  interesting 
things  about  their  dogs.  I  think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  tell  about  them  more  fully. 
Let  us  each  think  of  a  story  telling  one  in- 
teresting thing  about  an  intelligent  dog. 
You  may  have  two  or  three  minutes  in 
wilich  to  plan  it. 

Selection  of  title 

Teacher.  Looking  at  our  list  of  qualities  of  a  good  com- 
position we  see  that  we  may  now  select  a 
title. 

Note:    The  following  qualities  of  a  good  composition 
should  be  kept  permanently  on  the  board : 
Choose  a  good  title. 
Use  a  good  opening  sentence. 
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Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Teacher. 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Pupil. 

Teacher. 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Pupil. 
Pupil. 
Teacher. 


Pupil. 
Pupil. 


Keep  to  the  point. 
Use  a  variety  of  beginning  words. 
Use  a  good  closing  sentence. 
It  may  aid  you  in  selecting  a  title  for  your  own 

story  if  we  help  Fred  choose  one  for  his. 

Fred's  dog  was  trained  to  take  high  jumps. 

Who  can  suggest  a  title? 
The  Dog  That  Was  a  High  Jumper. 
How  many  children  like  that  title?  Very 

few.    Why  don't  you  like  that  title,  Fred? 
It's  too  long.    A  title  should  be  short. 
How  can  we  improve  it? 
By  leaving  off  words. 
Make  a  sentence,  please. 
We  can  improve  it  by  leaving  off  the  first  part 

and  saying,  "The  High  Jumper." 
That  is  better.    Would  anyone  suggest  fur- 
ther improvement?    You  remember  Fred 

said  his  dog  took  a  prize  once. 
The  Champion  Jumper. 
Good.  Think  of  another  word  instead  of 

champion.    What  does  a  champion  get  for 

his  cleverness? 
A  prize. 

Then  put  another  word  in  place  of  champion. 

"The  Prize  Jumper." 

Yes,  either  title  is  good. 

Has  anyone  an  entirely  different  suggestion 

to  make? 
The  Clever  Dog. 
The  Trained  Dog. 

Consider  these  three  titles  for  Fred's  dog. 
Which  do  you  think  fits  Fred's  story? 
The  Clever  Dog 
The  Trained  Dog 
The  Prize  Jumper 
The  third  one,  "The  Prize  Jumper,"  is  the 
best. 

The  first  two  don't  tell  us  how  he  is  clever,  or 
what  he  is  trained  for.  The  third  one  tells 
us  that  he  can  jump  high. 
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Pupil.  I  like  the  third  one  because  it  makes  me 
curious  to  find  out  who  can  take  a  prize 
jump.  It  might  be  a  man.  I  discover  it 
is  a  dog.  The  title  makes  the  story  more 
interesting. 

Teacher.  Each  of  you  may  now  select  a  title  to  empha- 
size one  point  to  be  told  in  your  story. 

c.  Further  development 

Finding  a  good  opening  sentence 
Each  child  should  now  think  of  a  good  opening  sen- 
tence, one  which  — ■ 

Tells  at  once  what  the  story  is  about. 
Stimulates  interest. 
Keeping  to  the  point 
The  children  must  be  shown  that  they  may  write  about 
only  one  dog  and  only  one  interesting  thing  about 
the  dog. 
Varying  the  beginning  words 
The  children  should  not  begin  any  more  than  two 
sentences  with  the  same  word,  preferably  one  only. 
Deciding  on  a  good  closing  sentence 

In  the  last  sentence  the  children  should  be  led  to  tell, 
what  they  think  or  how  they  feel  about  the  point  in 
question,  or  in  some  way  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  point  of  the  story. 

d.  Rendering  of  oral  compositions  by  several  children 

e.  Writing  of  compositions 

f.  Self-correction 

Each  child  should  correct  his  own  composition  from  the 
following  points  on  the  board : 

Have  I  written  the  title  correctly? 
Have  I  omitted  a  line  after  title? 
Have  I  indented? 

Have  I  begun  every  sentence  with  a  capital 
letter? 

Have  I  used  the  proper  punctuation  marks? 
Do  I  see  any  misspelled  words? 

g.  Criticism  by  neighbor 

The  form  of  the  composition  should  be  checked  according 
to  the  points  indicated  above. 
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The  content  should  be  criticized  in  accordance  with  the 
following  points : 

Read  the  composition  through. 

Is  it  interesting?    What  makes  it  so? 

Did  he  keep  to  the  point?    Did  he  tell  about 

one  thing  only? 
Has  he  a  good  beginning  sentence?    Does  it  tell 

what  the  story  is  going  to  be  about? 
Has  he  a  good  ending  sentence?    Does  it 

sound  finished?      Did  he  tell  what  he 

thought? 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  results  of  this  lesson : 

Bozo,  the  Trained  Collie 
One  day  Bozo  and  three  boys  went  playing  on  a 
wharf.  One  of  the  boys  lost  his  balance  and  went 
splashing  in.  Bozo  went  right  in  after  him.  After 
a  terrible  struggle  Bozo  managed  to  get  him  to 
shore.    Bozo  was  awarded  a  medal 

A  Sympathizing  Friend 
When  I  make  believe  crying,  my  dog  lies  beside 
me  and  paws  my  arm.  If  I  don't  pay  attention  to 
her,  she  barks.  Sometimes  my  mother  tries  to  take 
her  away,  but  she  growls  at  her.  If  I  don't  look  at 
her,  she  puts  her  head  under  the  pillow.  She  is 
sorry  for  me  and  does  all  she  can  for  me  to  make  me 
happy. 

The  Prize  Jumper 
I  have  a  dog  who  is  famous  for  jumping.  He  can 
jump  eight  feet'  high.  He  could  go  higher,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  hurt  himself.  After  he  has  made  a 
high  jump  everybody  claps.  He  barks  and  wags 
his  tail.    I  think  he  knows  he  is  clever. 

My  Faithful  Friend 
I  trained  my  dog  to  be  good.  When  I  call  my  dog,  he 
is  always  ready.  Every  time  I  come  from  school,  my 
dog  comes  to  meet  me.  He  is  always  so  glad  to  see 
me,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  good  to  have 
a  faithful  dog. 
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My  Naughty  Puppy 
One  day  we  went  out  and  left  the  puppy  at  home. 
We  had  the  table  set  for  supper.  The  naughty 
puppy  came  along  and  pulled  the  table  cloth  and 
the  things  fell  on  the  floor.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  training  him. 

Lesson  Plan  B  (Imagination) 
The  teacher  interested  the  children  to  write  compositions  under 
the  title  A  Penny' s  Travels  by  asking  questions  like  the  following: 
What  kind  of  a  penny  is  it? 

If  it  is  worn,  what  can  we  say  about  the  length  of  time  it  has 

been  in  use? 
Where  may  this  penny  have  been  all  the  time? 
The  class  responded  with  suggestions  like  these:  in  a  pocket; 
in  a  miser's  bag;  in  a  child's  bank;  and  in  the  gutter.    The  sug- 
gestions were  placed  on  the  blackboard. 

Further  questions  from  the  teacher  helped  to  develop  interesting 
stories,  for  example : 

Of  what  is  the  penny  made? 
Where  does  the  copper  come  from? 
Where  is  money  made? 

What  might  have  happened  to  it  after  it  left  the  mint? 
From  the  suggestion,  "I  was  given  in  change  to  an  old  man," 
the  following  story  was  written : 

In  a  Miser's  Bag 
An  old  man  got  me  in  change  the  very  first  day  I 
was  out  of  the  mint.  I  was  so  shiny  he  thought  I 
was  made  of  gold  and  put  me  into  his  bag  quickly. 
I  was  glad  enough  to  rest  because  I  had  travelled 
far  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain  where  I  was  born. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  miser  was  disappointed 
when  he  looked  at  me  weeks  afterward  and  found 
me  dark  and  dull. 

Lesson  Plan  C  (Imagination) 
Lessons  in  supplying  outcomes  for  unfinished  stories  set  the 
child's  imagination  to  work  at  once.    Take,  for  instance  the  initial 
sentence,  "From  where  we  stood  we  could  see  the  flames."  The 
lesson  using  this  sentence  proceeded  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
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Teacher.  Where  may  the  fire  be? 

Pupils.  In  a  barn.    In  a  house.    In  a  forest.    A  prairie 
fire. 

Teacher.  What  do  the  flames  do  in  a  fire? 

Pupils^  They  roar,  creep,  jump,  and  crackle. 

Teacher.  What  helps  to  spread  the  fire  more  rapidly? 

Pupils.  A  high  wind.    A  gust  of  wind.    A  sudden  wind. 

Teacher.  How  would  you  describe  the  smoke? 

Pupils.  Thick  smoke.    Dense  smoke.    Clouds  of  smoke . 

Teacher.  AVhat  does  the  smoke  do? 

Pupils.  The  smoke  curls  up.    The  smoke  blinds. 

The  stories  which  follow  were  written  by  fifth  grade  children : 

The  Fire 

From  where  we  stood  I  could  see  the  flames  creep- 
ing along  the  ground.  The  whole  forest  was  on 
fire.  The  trees  were  falling  in  all  directions.  The 
smoke  covered  the  sky  for  miles  around. 

The  Fire 

From  where  we  stood  I  could  see  the  flames 
bursting  through  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  fire 
rose  higher  and  higher.  A  fireman  cried  out, 
" Stand  back."    In  another  moment  the  walls  fell. 


Lesson  Plan  D  (Reproduction) 
The  Greek  myth  may  be  developed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  teacher  tells  the  myth  and  the  class  listens  attentively  to  get 
the  story  as  a  whole. 

The  Punishment  of  Echo 
Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph  who  loved  the 
woods  and  the  woodland  sports.    She  was  a  favorite 
of  Diana  and  attended  her  in  the  chase. 

But  Echo  had  one  serious  fault.  She  was  fond  of 
talking,  and  always  insisted  upon  having  the  last 
word.  One  day,  by  her  constant  chatter,  she 
purposely  prevented  Juno  from  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment. When  the  goddess  realized  what  Echo  had 
done,  she  said  to  the  nymph,  "You  shall  forfeit  the 
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full  use  of  the  tongue  with  which  you  have  tricked 
me.  You  shall  still  have  the  last  word,  but  no 
power  to  speak  first." 

Disappointed  and  ashamed,  Echo  went  into  the 
woods  and  lived  in  caves  and  among  mountain  cliffs. 
Gradually  her  body  faded  away,  and  only  her  voice 
remained.  With  this  she  still  keeps  up  her  habit  of 
having  the  last  word. 

The  teacher  follows  the  telling  of  the  story  with  a  series  of 
questions  to  determine  whether  the  full  thought  of  the  story  has 
reached  every  one  in  the  class  and  to  fix  uncertain  points.  She 
requires  that  the  pupils  give  complete  sentences  as  answers. 

What  was  the  beautiful  nymph's  name? 

Whose  favorite  was  she? 

How  did  she  help  Diana? 

What  serious  fault  had  she? 

What  happened  one  day? 

How  did  the  goddess  punish  Echo? 

What  did  Echo  do  to  hide  her  shame?  I 

What  happened  to  her  in  time? 

What  habit  did  she  keep  up? 

The  teacher  explains  that  Juno  was  the  queen  of  the  gods,  that 
Diana  was  the  goddess  of  the  hunt,  and  that  Echo  was  a  fairy  sprite. 
She  then  calls  for  new  words  which  the  pupils  remember  and  places 
these  on  the  board  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 
These  words  might  be  given: 


chase 

attended 

purposely 

prevented 

realized 

tricked 

gradually 

These  words  may  be  used 
written  lesson.    All  the  words 
child,  but  the  development  of 
helps  the  child  to  interpret  the 


fault 
insisted 
constant 
chatter 
forfeit 
ashamed 
faded 

in  a  spelling  lesson  preceding  the 
studied  need  not  be  used  by  each 
the  words  before  the  written  lesson 

stoiy  more  intelligently. 
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The  story  which  follows  was  written  in  a  fifth  grade : 

The  Punishment  of  Echo 
Echo  was  a  little  nymph.  She  liked  to  talk  a 
great  deal.  Diana  was  fond  of  Echo  and  often  took 
her  on  a  hunt.  One  day  Echo  played  a  trick  on 
Diana.  She  met  Juno  and  kept  her  talking  so  long 
that  she  could  not  keep  her  appointment  with 
Diana.  Diana  was  very  angry  when  she  found  out 
what  Echo  had  done.  She  said  to  Echo,  "  You  shall 
give  up  your  power  of  speech.  You  shall  always 
have  the  last  word."  Poor  Echo,  sad  and  ashamed, 
fled  to  the  woods.  Her  body  slowly  disappeared, 
and  only  her  voice  was  left.  You  can  hear  her  sadly 
call  the  last  word  even  to-day. 

The  reproduction  of  the  myth  might  be  varied  by  allowing  the 
children  to  tell  the  story  from  Echo's  point  of  view,  thus  introducing 
imagination.  The  teacher  places  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions which  she  obtains  from  the  class.  These  questions  will  prepare 
the  pupils  to  impersonate  Echo : 

How  do  you  think  Echo  felt  after  her  mischief? 

Where  did  she  go  to  live? 

What  was  her  great  punishment? 

What  alone  was  left  to  her? 

Imagine  you  are  Echo  and  tell  me  how  you  feel. 

Tell  me  where  you  went  to  live. 

What  was  your  punishment? 

What  alone  was  left  to  you? 

What  can  you  do  so  that  children  may  still  hear  you? 

The  following  story  is  typical  of  pupils'  work: 

Echo's  Punishment 
"Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  I  was  wicked/'  sighed 
Echo.  "I  did  not  think  that  Diana  would  be  so 
angry.  Now  I  must  lose  my  speech  and  wander 
alone  in  the  forest.  But  I  shall  always  call  back  to 
you  when  I  hear  you  call  in  the  woocjs." 

Lesson  Plan  E  (Reproduction) 
In  geography  and  history  lessons  we  find  madly  suggestive 
subjects  for  oral  and  written  stories. 
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In  studying  about  children  in  foreign  countries  we  may  note 
habits  and  customs  that  are  different  from  ours  such  as  their  mode  of 
dress,  their  games,  and  their  sports.  We  may  imagine  that  we  are 
traveling  through  any  of  the  following  places:  Japan,  China,  Hol- 
land, The  Amazon  Valley,  The  Sahara,  or  the  Land  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  following  suggestions-  and  questions  based  on  Holland  will 
stimulate  ideas: 

Let  us  pretend  we  are  in  Holland. 
You  may  tell  about  the  games  you  see  the  children 
playing. 

You  may  tell  about  the  houses  you  have  visited. 
You  may  describe  the  dikes,  canals,  windmills,  and 

people. 
Where  is  Holland? 

What'  do  we  notice  about  the  land  compared  with 
the  sea? 

In  order  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  sea  back,  what  do 
the  people  have  to  build? 

Why  do  we  see  so  many  canals  and  windmills  here? 

What  do  we  see  growing  about  the  houses? 
The  following  pictures  will  help  to  make  the  story  more  real: 

Holland  Flower  Girl 

The  Old  Red  Mill 

Avenue  of  Trees 

Helping  Mother 

Dutch  Children  Playmates 

Dutch  Girl  and  Kitten 
A  vocabulary  may  be  developed  to  show  the  characteristics  of 
the  Dutch  such  as: 

industrious 

clean 

thrifty 

hardworking 
The  following  story  shows  what  may  be  expected  : 

We  sailed  far  across  the  sea  before  we  came  to 
Holland.  When  we  reached  there,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  land  so  low.  The  great  dikes  keep 
the  sea  from  overflowing  the  land.  The  canals 
here  are  used  instead  of  streets.  You  see  small 
boats   on  them.    The  windmills   drain  the  land. 
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There  are  many  beautiful  gardens  around  the 
houses.  The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  flowers  and 
ship  many  bulbs  to  America.  The  people  are  clean 
and  thrifty. 

III.  Strengthening  the  Sentence  Sense 
While  the  teacher  should  stimulate  and  encourage  the  child  to 
express  his  original  ideas  freely,  she  must  at  the  same  time  work  for 
his  mastery  of  the  sentence  sense.  The  foundation  of  all  speaking 
and  writing  is  the  sentence,  and  no  superstructure  can  be  built  where 
the  sentence  feeling  is  lacking.  The  child  will  not  be  hampered  by 
being  required  to  express  his  thoughts  in  sentences;  in  fact,  he  will 
be  taught  to  think  clearly. 

Where  sentence  mastery  has  not  been  stressed,  these  errors 
occur:  statements  are  strung  together  with  a  series  of  and's,  hut's, 
and  so's;  complete  sentences  are  run  together  without  periods  and 
capital  letters,  or  commas  are  used  in  place  of  periods;  and  phrases 
or  dependent  clauses  are  punctuated  and  thought  of  as  complete 
statements. 

The  oral  composition  period  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
sentence  training.  Sheridan  recommends  that  all  oral  compositions 
be  limited  to  three  sentences  for  a  short  period  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Such  a  limitation  makes  every  child  concentrate  upon  the 
sentence  idea.  When  he  is  speaking  he  must  make  his  audience  feel 
his  sentences;  when  other  children  speak,  he  must  count  their 
sentences.  As  the  class  grows  in  skill,  the  number  of  sentences  may 
be  increased. 

The  following  exercises  will  help  to  eliminate  errors: 

1 .  A  group  of  sentences  may  be  read  by  the  teacher,  and  the 

number  of  sentences  recorded  by  the  class.  The 
number  of  sentences  in  oral  compositions  presented  by 
the  pupils  may  be  counted  and  recorded  in  the  same 
way. 

2.  A  group  of  sentences  may  be  read  to  the  class,  repeated  by 

several  children,  and  finalty  written  on  the  blackboard. 
The  results  should  be  checked  for  correct  division  into 
sentences. 

3.  To  show  the  relation  of  voice  to  punctuation,  the  teacher 

may  write  upon  the  blackboard  as  a  child  renders  his 
composition. 
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4  A  paragraph  containing  no  punctuation  may  be  placed 

upon  the  blackboard.  The  obvious  disadvantages  of 
this  example  may  be  discussed,  and  the  necessary 
periods  and  capitals  inserted  by  the  pupils. 

5  Occasionally,  compositions  may  be  written  and  checked 

sentence  by  sentence.    The  papers  may  be  exchanged 
after  each  sentence  is  written  and  criticised. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  run-on  sentence.  A 
sentence  of  this  type  taken  from  a  child's  composition  may  be  placed 
on  the  board;  for  example, 

"We  beached  our  boat  and  the  tide  washed  it 
away  and  now  we  don't  go  rowing  any  more  for  one 
thing  because  we  haven't  any  boat." 
Help  the  pupils  to  see  that  there  are  several  important  thoughts 
in  the  sentence  as  originally  written,  and  that  each  thought  becomes 
clearer  upon  being  separated  from  the  others,  as  follows: 

•'  When  we  landed  we  beached  our  boat.  During 
the  night  the  tide  washed  it  awajr.    We  do  not  go 
rowing  any  more  because  we  have  no  boat." 
Do  not  over-emphasize  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  and.  This 
practice  leads  to  awkwardness.    Pupils  of  grade  five  are  capable  of 
recognizing  the  propriety  of  connecting  closely  related  thoughts  by 
the  use  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions.    When  warning  against  the  too 
frequent  use  of  and,  present  examples  of  its  proper  use. 

The  following  exercise  will  help  to  correct  the  so-called  clause 
sentence: 

Write  upon  the  board  an  example  of  the  use  of  a  clause  as  a 
sentence  which  has  been  discovered  in  a  pupil's  composition,  for 
example,  '"When  I  found  that  the  door  was  locked."  Call  upon 
pupils  to  offer  questions  the  answers  to  which  might  serve  as  possible 
conclusions  to  the  sentence.  These  sentences  should  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  as  they  are  offered : 

What  did  you  say? 

What  did  you  do? 

How  did  you  feel? 

Where  did  you  go? 

How  did  you  get  in? 
These  questions  may  then  be  used  as  guides  to  make  new 
sentences,  thus  emphasizing  that  as  originally  written,  the  pupil's 
clause  was  not  a  complete  sentence.  Finally  have  the  pupil  add  the 
words  from  his  composition  which  actually  complete  the  thought  as 
he  originally  intended. 
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Another  method  of  correcting  the  incomplete  statement  is  that 
of  contrasting  sentences  with  groups  of  words  which  are  not  sentences. 
Allow  the  pupils  to  find  examples  of  such  groups,  as  in  titles  and 
informal  discourse. 

If  children  are  given  frequent  practice  in  sentence  recognition 
and  formation  in  oral  work,  they  will  make  few  errors  in  this  respect 
in  written  work.  The  teaching  of  sentence  style  should  be  deferred 
until  the  pupils  are  sentence-sure. 

IV.    Developing  Good  Paragraphs 

1.     LIMITING  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  requiring  children  to  write 
short  paragraphs.  While  a  definite  number  of  sentences  cannot  be 
set  for  every  class  and  every  pupil,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
fifth-grade  pupils  should  limit  themselves  to  from  four  to  six  sen- 
tences. 

In  the  first  place,  our  lives  are  filled  with  situations  in  which  we 
are  required  to  express  our  thoughts  clearly  in  a  few  sentences.  Xot 
many  of  us  make  long  speeches,  and  even  then  we  are  merely  putting 
short  paragraphs  together.  The  school  should  meet  the  demands 
of  life. 

Short  compositions  can  be  made  just  as  interesting  as  longer 
ones  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  and  the  words  chosen;  in  fact, 
interest  is  frequently  destroyed  by  long-drawn-out  expressions. 

If  a  child  has  just  a  few  sentences  to  think  about,  he  can  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  attention  to  sentence  and  paragraph  style 
and  to  his  vocabulary. 

The  garrulous  child  learns  to  think  more  concisely  if  he  must 
confine  his  thoughts  within  the  compass  of  a  short  paragraph;  thus 
he  does  not  usurp  more  than  his  share  of  the  time,  and  many  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  tell  their  stories. 

The  class  can  listen  intelligently  to  a  few  sentences  and  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  helpful  criticism;  whereas  they  are  unable  to  keep 
in  mind  a  long  story. 

In  written  work  a  paragraph  of  the  desirable  length  will  cover 
but  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  composition  paper,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  correct  many  compositions  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

2.     THE  SINGLE  PHASE  OR  NARROWING  THE  SUBJECT 

A  good  subject  is  personal,  definite ,\brief,  and  pointed.  Per- 
sonal subjects  may  be  drawn  from  the  incidents  with  which  the  life 
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of  every  child  is  filled;  his  life  at  home,  in  the  streets,  and  in  school, 
his  sports,  amusements,  and  duties  all  afford  a  variety  of  material. 
A  subject  may  be  personal  and  yet  not  constitute  a  good  stimulus; 
for  example,  consider  the  title,  "How  I  Spent  My  Last  Vacation/' 
It  is  personal,  but  it  is  not  definite,  not  brief,  not  pointed.  Such  a 
subject  will  merely  cause  the  child  to  write  a  list  of  events  which  will 
be  nothing  more  than  a  compact  group  of  lifeless  sentences.  Some 
incident  of  that  vacation  should  be  chosen,  such  as,  "  When  I  Learned 
to  Swim,"  "How  I  Won  the  Race,"  or  "On  the  Lake  in  a  Leaky 
Boat." 

The  teacher  should  designate  a  center  of  interest  which  will  call 
some  specific  titles  to  mind;  for  example,  she  may  introduce  the 
general  topic,  "A  Snowstorm,"  and  the  pupils  will  respond  with  such 
definite  titles  as :  "My  Snow  Fort,"  "When  My  Sled  Needed  Brakes," 
"The  Bent  Runner,"  and  "How  My  Brother  Cleaned  the  Sidewalk." 

The  following  compositions  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the 
catalog  and  single  phase  types.  The  first  writer  recorded  merely 
the  events  of  the  day;  the  second  chose  a  particular  part  of  the  day's 
work  and  developed  it  by  means  of  relevant  and  interesting  details. 
Catalog  type: 

How  I  Helped  My  Mother. 
Every  day  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  I  eat  my 
breakfast,  wash  the  dishes,  do  the  beds,  and  sweep 
the  floor.  Then  I  get  ready  to  go  to  school.  In  the 
afternoon  I  just  wash  the  dishes  and  'my  sister 
sweeps  the  floor.  When  I  come  home  from  school, 
I  do  all  the  errands.  Later  I  go  out  to  play.  When 
it  is  five  o'clock,  I  go  home  and  stay  home.  At  six 
o'clock  we  have  supper.  When  we  are  all  over  with 
supper,  I  gather  the  dishes  from  the  table  and  start 
to  wash  them.  When  I  have  finished,  I  say  my 
prayers  and  go  to  bed. 

(From  Mahoney,  Standards  in  English) 
(Copyright  1917-1919,  by  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.) 

Single-phase  type: 

Dish  Washing 
My  share  of  the  housework  is  washing  the  dishes. 
There  are  six  of  us  at  home,  so  you  see  we  have  a 
great  many  to  wash.    I  have  never  tried  to  reckon 
it  but  I  am  sure  I  wash  a  million  in  a  year.  My 
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sister  wipes  them,  and  we  both  wish  we  lived  in  the 
times  when  people  ate  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
their  fingers.  We  play  this  game  to  keep  up  our 
courage.  We  try  to  do  them  in  less  time  every 
week.  Last  week  we  gained  four  minutes.  We 
didn't  break  any  dishes  either. 

(From  Mahoney,  Standards  in  English) 
(Copyright  1917-1919  by  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.) 

Children  can  be  taught  the  principle  of  the  single  phase  by  class 
exercises  in  improving  composition.  A  story  like  the  following  may 
be  placed  on  the  blackboard : 

Thanksgiving  Day 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  at  eight  o'clock  on. Thanks- 
giving Day.  My  breakfast  was  eaten  quickly  be- 
cause I  thought  of  the  turkey  to  come.  My  mother 
sent  me  to  buy  some  heavy  cream  for  the  plum 
pudding.  At  two  o'clock  mother  served  dinner, 
and  gave  each  one  a  heaping  plate  of  turkey  and 
fixings.  In  the  afternoon  I  wasn't  happy  because  I 
had  eaten  too  much. 

First  ask  for  the  good  points  of  the  composition.  The  children 
will  note  that  the  sentences  are  clear.  Next  ask  for  the  point  of  the 
story, —  that  is,  the  one  experience  which  the  child  wished  to  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  pupils  will  realize  that  the  com- 
position has  no  point.  If  the  teacher  asks  what  particular  part 
would  make  a  good  story,  the  children  will  probably  answer,  "The 
child  ate  too  much."  The  following  composition  may  be  placed  on 
the  board,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  it  is  developed  by  the  class. 

An  Unhappy  Thanksgiving 
I  shall  never  forget  last  Thanksgiving  day.  My 
mother  cooked  a  delicious  dinner,  and  I  ate  too 
much.  The  turkey  was  golden  brown  and  the  pota- 
toes and  squash  were  just  right.  Mother's  pies 
and  pudding  tempted  me.  I  did  not  think  how  very 
ill  too  much  turkey  could  make  me.  My  appetite 
was  satisfied,  still  —  oh,  what  a  sorry  boy  I  was! 

Compare  the  compositions  carefully.  The  class  will  see  that 
in  the  second  composition  the  child  was  trying  to  picture  the  sad 
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result  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  He  stuck  to  his  point.  After 
noting  the  titles  of  the  stories,  the  children  will  realize  that  the  first 
title  is  neither  limited  nor  pointed,  and  that  the  second  immediately 
secures  attention  because  it  suggests  an  odd  Thanksgiving. 

3.     INTERESTING  BEGINNING  SENTENCES 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  good  beginning  sentences 
from  the  standpoint  of  enlisting  the  hearer's  interest  and  arousing 
his  curiosity  from  the  start. 

Study  the  beginning  sentences  of  several  good  stories.  Lead  the 
children  to  note  the  directness  of  the  opening  sentences  and  the 
character  of  the  information  given.  Usually  the  time,  place,  and 
principal  character  may  be  found  in  the  good  beginning  sentence. 
Many  examples  occur  in  literature. 

Encourage  pupils  to  bring  good  beginning  sentences  from  stories 
which  they  have  read  at  home.  Study  them  to  discover  why  they  are 
interesting  and  how  well  chosen  words  and  expressions  add  to 
clearness  and  strength. 

The  study  of  such  sentences  should  be  followed  by  class  exercises 
in  which  each  pupil  makes  a  good  opening  sentence  for  a  chosen  topic. 
The  following  are  such  sentences  taken  from  fifth  grade  stories: 

"A  long  time  ago  the  king  of  a  certain  country 
was  going  to  punish  a  poor  boy  for  killing  one  of  his 
deer." 

"I  know  a  boy  who  has  a  very  intelligent  dog." 

"Last  summer  when  I  went  to  the  Ringling 
Brothers'  Circus,  I  saw  a  Hon  do  a  trick." 

Revise  stories  having  poor  beginnings,  for  example : 

A  Fright  in  a  Field 
One  night  I  was  playing  hide  and  seek.  I  went 
into  an  open  field  to  hide.  Suddenly  I  heard  some- 
thing creeping  toward  me  in  the  tall  grass.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  what  looked  like  a  man's  head. 
It  was  dark  so  I  could  not  see  plainly.  I  picked  up 
a  stick  and  crept  toward  him.  In  a  minute  I  saw 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  dog  walking  in  the  tall 
grass.    That  was  about  the  worst  fright  I  ever  had. 
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Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  story  tells  about  a  boy's  fright. 
They  will  notice  that  the  first  and  second  sentences  are  not  needed, 
but  that  the  third  arouses  interest  and  may  be  easily  changed  into  a 
good  beginning  sentence. 

At  another  lesson  read  paragraphs  without  opening  sentences 
and  require  the  pupils  to  supply  the  same.  Another  device  consists 
of  supplying  sentences  such  as,  "Last  summer  I  taught  myself  to 
swim,"  and  "The  Pilgrims  suffered  many  hardships,"  and  letting 
the  pupils  build  the  paragraph. 

4.     GOOD  CLOSING  SENTENCES. 

The  last  sentence  must  make  us  feel  that  the  story  is  ended. 
It  should  be  a  forceful  sentence  as  the  last  impression  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  first  impression.  In  a  story  from  experience 
the  last  sentence  is  often  a  personal  reflection,  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  composition: 

Pussy's  Lesson 
My  father  called  the  cat  into  the  house  to  give 
him  his  supper.  When  Pussy  heard  him,  he  just 
meowed,  meaning,  "No."  Then  my  father  sent  my 
brother  out  into  the  yard  to  catch  him,  but  he  ran 
away.  When  he  came  back,  his  supper  had  been 
thrown  away.  The  next  time  he  will  know  enough 
to  come  when  he  is  called. 

Children  can  be  taught  to  write  effective  closing  sentences  by 
studying  models  from  literature ;  by  writing  final  sentences  for  given 
paragraphs;  and  by  comparing  successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  the  work  of  their  classmates.  The  compositions  which  follow 
have  interesting  endings : 

Why  We  Took  the  Long  Way 
One  day  my  two  chums  and  I  were  walking 
through  a  field.  We  were  about  in  the  middle  of  it 
when  a  bull  began  to  chase  us.  We  ran  so  fast  that 
we  almost  fell  into  the  brook.  When  we  reached 
the  post-office  we  were  all  out  of  breath.  After  that 
we  took  the  long  way. 

WTiy  the  Birch  Tree  Has  White  Bark 
One  day  Miss  Birch  Tree  was  invited  to  a  party. 
After  they  had  finished  eating,  she  said  that  she 
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would  dry  the  dishes.  So  Mr.  Nature  tied  an  apron 
on  her.  He  tied  it  so  tightly  that  she  couldn't  get 
it  off.  Now  when  you  see  the  birch  tree  she  has  her 
apron  on. 

5.     VOCABULARY  BUILDING. 

A  child's  writing  vocabulary  is  much  smaller  than  his  speaking 
vocabulary,  which  in  turn  is  smaller  than  that  which  is  familiar  to 
him  in  his  reading.  If  a  child  can  be  taught  to  select  words  from 
literature  to  use  in  oral  composition,  these  words  will  find  their  way 
into  his  written  work  and  become  his  own. 

The  first  step  consists  in  reading  good  models  aloud  to  accustom 
the  child's  ears  to  the  sound  of  things  finely  said.  To  read  a  selection 
a  second  time  leaving  out  the  descriptive  words  is  a  good  way  of 
impressing  the  importance  of  a  rich  vocabulary. 

Pupils  should  keep  a  note  book  in  which  they  may  write  new 
words  which  are  met  in  reading  and  in  other  lessons.  These  words 
may  be  arranged  in  lists  according  to  some  such  classification  as  the 
following:  action  words;  sound  words;  beautiful  words;  color 
words;  words  of  force;  and  words  they  like. 

There  are  various  types  of  word  lessons  which  are  helpful. 

Children  enjoy  finding  substitutes  for  overworked  words;  for 
example,  instead  of  using  said,  we  may  say  asked,  answered,  cried, 
snapped,  or  exclaimed;  for  walked,  we  may  substitute  tiptoed,  skipped, 
limped,  trudged,  hopped,  stumbled,  toddled,  slouched,  plodded,  danced, 
sneaked,  frolicked,  hastened,  or  hurried. 

Another  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  connectives  such 
as:  then,  again,  soon,  finally,  therefore,  instead  of,  afterwards,  at  last, 
and  after  that. 

Lists  of  words  such  as:  hurry,  run,  rush,  flit,  dart,  or  roar,  hum, 
buzz,  hiss,  scream,  may  be  used  to  bring  out  differences  in  meaning. 
A  similar  lesson  could  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  antonyms  such  as: 
gloomy,  cheerful;  gentle,  stern;  and  distant,  close. 

Other  exercises  may  require  the  application  of  words  to  given 
sentences;  for  instance,  the  sentence,  "The  house  stood  on  a  hill," 
may  be  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils  instructed  to  tell  the 
size,  color,  and  appearance  of  the  house ;  or  the  children  may  be  told 
to  finish  given  sentences  with  such  phases  as:  one  cold,  foggy  morning 
last  November,  or  one  bright  sunny  day. 

Reproduction  should  be  helpful  in  vocabulary  building.  Illus- 
trations of  vocabulary  development  have  been  given  in  the  section 
devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  reproduction  of  stories. 
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Games  like  the  one  described  below  add  interest : 
A  list  of  substitute  words  for  said  is  written  upon  the  board. 
Two  pupils  then  have  a  secret  conference.    When  they  make  their 
decision,  they  step  before  the  class  and  carry  on  a  conversation : 
John.    Drop  that  apple. 
George.    Please  let  me  keep  it. 
The  class  then  tries  to  think  what  word  will  best  express  the 
tone  used  by  John. 

First  Pupil.    "Drop  that  apple,"  cried  John. 
John.    No,  cried  is  not  the  word. 
Second  Pupil.    "Drop  that  apple,"  commanded  John. 
John.    Yes,  commanded  was  the  word. 
While  this  conversation  has  been  taking  place,  two  other  pupils 
have  been  in  conference  and  are  ready  to  go  on  with  the  game  as 
soon  as  the  first  two  words  have  been  guessed. 

6.     CRITICISM  OF  ORAL  COMPOSITIONS 

When  a  child  is  telling  a  story  before  the  class,  the  children  in 
their  seats  must  be  made  responsible  for  helpful  criticism;  this  prac- 
tice not  only  aids  the  child  who  is  reciting,  but  it  is  also  good  training 
for  the  others.  The  teacher  must  provide  definite  questions  to  guide 
the  listeners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  a  few  points  should 
be  noted;  for  example: 

Was  the  story  interesting? 

Did  the  child  stand  well  and  speak  distinctly? 

Criticism  must  be  specific.  A  child  must  tell  why  the  story 
was  interesting  to  him;  for  instance,  he  might  say,  "I  liked  the  part 
where  the  hut  fell  in."  In  the  same  way  he  must  tell  just  what 
words  were  spoken  distinctly  or  indistinctly. 

Later,  when  sentence  study  is  being  emphasized,  another  point 
may  be  added: 

Did  the  child  use  clean-cut  sentences? 
How  many  were  there? 

It  is  excellent  training  for  children  to  count  sentences  in  oral 
work. 

As  the  year  progresses,  other  points  will  be  added.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  assign  a  question  to  a  row  instead  of  asking  each  child  to 
listen  for  all  the  points  at  the  same  time.  These  or  similar  questions 
should  be  before  the  class: 

Was  the  title  appropriate? 

Did  the  first  sentence  arouse  your  interest? 
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How  many  sentences  were  there? 

What  interesting  words  were  used? 

Did  the  last  sentence  make  a  good  ending? 

7.     WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Not  all  oral  compositions  should  be  followed  by  a  written  lesson, 
but  with  the  majority  of  fifth  grade  children,  it  is  wise  to  precede 
every  written  composition  by  an  oral  lesson.  By  following  such  a 
rule  the  teacher  may  make  sure  that  a  worth-while  subject  will  be 
chosen,  that  the  facts  will  be  carefully  selected  and  arranged,  and 
that  they  will  be  presented  in  the  most  forceful  and  effective  way. 
Such  oral  exercises  will  train  pupils  to  think  each  sentence  through 
before  it  is  written  and  thus  prevent  sentence  sense  errors  in  written 
work. 

Since  matters  of  sentence  style  and  vocabulary  have  been 
attended  to  previous  to  the  written  lesson,  the  child  can  give  his 
thought  to  the  technical  side  of  his  work.  He  should  be  guided  by 
some  aims  such  as  are  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

A  good  written  composition  should  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  oral  composition  (aside  from  those  relating  to  distinct  speech). 
In  addition  it  should  be  satisfactory  as  regards  penmanship,  margins, 
spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation,  etc. 

For  help  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  use  his  dictionary,  his 
spelling  list,  his  language  book,  and  his  English  note  book.  He 
should  be  allowed  to  correct  his  own  work  and  copy  once  before  his 
paper  is  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

8.     CORRECTION  OF  WRITTEN  WORK 

The  teacher's  purpose  in  correcting  the  child's  work  should  be 
to  help  him  to  have  fewer  errors  the  next  time  he  writes.  The  best 
plan  is  to  correct  a  few  compositions  from  each  set  in  conference  with 
the  writers.  It  is  also  helpful  to  the  children  to  have  the  teacher 
pass  among  them  while  they  are  writing  and  offer  criticisms.  The 
plan  of  making  minute  corrections  after  school  hours  and  returning 
the  papers  to  be  copied  without  errors  is  not  considered  to  be  worth 
the  labor  involved  except  as  an  occasional  exercise. 

Lessons  in  which  the  teacher  places  pupils'  compositions  on  the 
board  for  class  correction  are  valuable  aids  in  teaching  children  how 
to  correct  their  own  work.    It  is  a  wise  practice  to  correct  one 
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technicality  at  a  time ;  that  is,  to  examine  the  story  first  for  misspelled 
words,  then  for  mistakes  in  capitalization,  and  later  for  punctuation 
errors. 

V.    Letter  Writing 

The  teaching  of  letter  writing  should  be  concerned  with  the  type 
of  letters  which  children  have  occasion  to  write  in  real  situations: 
an  introductory  lesson  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  many  fifth  grade 
children  are  encouraged  at  home  to  write  invitations,  notes  of  thanks, 
letters  to  distant  friends,  and  other  kinds  of  friendly  letters.  There 
is  no  more  important  material  for  written  composition. 

The  first  teaching  lessons  should  consist  of  studying  a  hecto- 
graphed  model  of  a  letter  in  a  language  book  which  illustrates  the 
approved  form.  Copying  and  dictation  lessons  will  help  to  fix 
the  correct  technicalities. 

Later  lessons  will  require  answers  to  a  letter  written  by  the 
teacher;  for  example, 

525  Lake  Avenue 
Newton,  Mass. 
January  24,  1926 

Dear  Amy, 

Do  you  know  any  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls 
can  earn  money?  Brother  and  I  are  planning  to 
give  Mother  a  birthday  present.  We  want  to  buy 
it  with  money  that  we  have  earned  ourselves. 
Please  give  us  some  of  your  good  ideas. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Dorothy  Allan 

As  many  lessons  as  possible  should  deal  with  letters  which  are  to 
be  addressed  and  sent  to  real  persons.  These  letters  were  written  by 
children  in  a  fifth  grade : 

William  Eustis  School 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
April  14,  1926 

Dear  John, 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have  finished 
our  progress  books  in  arithmetic.  We  are  going 
to  have  them  on  exhibition  this  afternnon  at  three 
o'clock.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  visit  our 
room  to  see  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Amelia  B. 
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170  Norfolk  Avenue 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
December  2,  1926 

My  dear  Captain, 

I  have  lost  my  little  dog.  He  is  a  shaggy  red- 
haired  fellow.  I  think  he  is  an  Irish  terrier.  He 
will  run  to  you  if  you  say,  "Here,  Rowdy."  Will 
you  please  let  me  know  if  anyone  brings  him  to 
the  station-house? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  T. 

Motives  that  can  be  used  in  school  for  the  writing  of  friendly 
letters  are : 

Keeping  children  who  have  moved  away  in  touch 

with  school  news 
Cheering  children  who  are  ill  with  amusing  news 
Exchanging  experiences  with  children  in  distant 

schools  through  such  agencies  as  the  Junior  Red 
'  Cross 

Inviting  parents  to  school  on  special  days 

Inviting  other  classes  to  assemblies 

Inviting  the  school  principal  or  others  to  special 

class  exercises 
Acknowledging  gifts,  favors,  or  courtesies  received 
Writing  letters  requesting  information  or  material 

to  aid  class  work 

VI.  Correction  of  Grammatical  Errors 
Drill  to  correct  grammatical  errors  should  be  brief,  rapid,  shared 
by  all,  often  repeated,  and  suited  to  the  grade.  We  should  aim  to 
make  the  right  form  seem  right  and  the  wrong  form  seem  wrong  in 
the  following  ways:  (1)  Through  the  eye,  by  exhibiting  the  correct 
form  in  writing  and  by  finding  examples  on  the  printed  page; 

(2)  through  the  ear,  by  repetitions  of  jingles  and  exercises;  and 

(3)  through  the  fingers,  by  expressing  the  form  in  writing. 

Games  and  exercises  like  the  following  should  be  compiled  by 
each  teacher  with  reference  to  the  errors  assigned  to  the  grade : 

(To  establish  It  is  I) 
The  Prince  of  Paris 
Teacher.       The  Prince  of  Paris  lost  his  hat,  and 
who's  to  blame  but  number  9. 
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Number  9.  What  I,  sir? 

Teacher.  Yes,  you,  sir. 

Number  9.  It  wasn't  I,  sir. 

Teacher.  Who,  then,  sir? 

Number  9.  Number  3,  sir. 

Number  8.  What  I,  sir? 

Teacher.  Yes,  you,  sir. 

Number  8.  It  wasn't  I,  sir. 

The  game  must  be  brisk.    Anyone  who  fails  to  respond  is  "it." 

(To  displace  got) 
Ring  on  the  String 

A  circle  of  children  have  their  hands  on  a  string 
which  runs  all  around  the  circle.  A  child  in  the 
center  of  the  circle  tries  to  guess  which  one  has 
under  his  hands  a  ring  that  is  run  along  the  string 
from  one  child  to  another.  The  child  says, 
"Charles,  have  you  the  ring?" 

Charles  answers,  "No,  I  haven't  (or  "Yes,  I 
have")  the  ring." 

The  one  caught  with  the  ring  is  "it." 

Children  enjoy  repeating  exercises  and  jingles  such  as: 
I  did  it,  I  did  it,  I  did  it,  I  did. 
I  did  it,  I  did  it,  I  did. 

My  dog  and  I  went  up  the  hill, 
And  there  we  met  my  good  friend,  Bill. 
Bill  and  his  dog  were  filled  with  glee 
When  asked  to  join  my  dog  and  me. 

There  should  be  special  attention  paid  to  the  errors  of  individual 
children.  Each  child  should  have  a  page  in  his  note  book  headed, 
"My  Errors,"  on  which  he  should  record  the  mistakes  which  his 
teacher  and  his  classmates  call  to  his  attention. 

This  device  has  been  found  helpful  in  interesting  pupils  in  correct 
speech : 

Correct  English  Club 
The  pupils  of  the  class  may  form  a  club  to  pro- 
mote  careful   speech.    Two  committees  will  be 
needed  to  plan  for  club  activities:  an  art  committee 
and  an  entertainment  committee. 
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The  art  committee  will  plan  and  make  posters  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  correction  of  errors.  The 
following  suggestions  may  lend  themselves  to  poster 
making : 

Mrs.  Correct  Speech  chases  a  tramp  (Slang)  out 
of  the  door. 

A  doctor  with  a  spoon  in  his  hand  is  pouring 
medicine  down  the  throat  of  a  child.  His 
bottles  are  labelled,  "I  saw,"  "I  ought  not," 
or  some  other  corrected-  error. 

The  entertainment  committee  will  arrange  for  games  and  char- 
ades to  correct  class  errors. 

Each  day  the  president  may  appoint  a  detective  (his  identity 
should  be  a  secret)  to  watch  for  errors.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
detective  should  report  his  findings. 

The  club  should  arrange  for  a  "Tag  Day"  when  children  are 
tagged  with  the  correct  form  of  their  most  frequent  error. 

VII.     CORRECTION  OF  INDISTINCT  SPEECH 

It  is  necessary  to  train  the  child  to  pronounce  slowly,  to  enun- 
ciate clearly,  and  to  speak  distinctly  in  order  that  he  may  correct 
his  bad  habits  of  mumbling,  of  lazy  and  indistinct  enunciation,  and 
of  careless  pronunciation. 

All  exercises  should  be  given  frequently,  daily  if  possible.  A  few 
minutes  of  daily  practice  will  develop  in  the  child  a  certain  watch- 
fulness which  will  do  much  to  correct  his  errors.  The  ear  should  be 
trained  to  detect  the  specific  errors  of  slovenly  speech.  Individual 
drills  are  to  be  preferred  to  concert  recitations. 

A  list  of  errors  may  be  made  and  checked  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  class  may  be  seen. 

Every  teacher  should  make  a  collection  of  games  and  exercises 
to  correct  the  errors  assigned  to  this  grade  for  special  attention.  The 
following  exercises  will  help  the  child  to  speak  plainly : 

Without  overemphasis  the  class  may  read  and  recite  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  poem  describing  a  cataract : 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flying  and  clinging, 
Writhing  and  wringing, 
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Eddying  and  whisking, 

Spouting  and  frisking, 

Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 

With  endless  rebound : 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Robert  Southey 

Exercises  such  as  these  are  helpful. 

Using  the  words,  "I  heard  you,"  complete  the  sentence  from  the 
following  list: 

whistling  whispering 
humming  groaning 
mumbling  yelling 
singing  shouting 
laughing  crying 
practicing  walking 

A  Guessing  Game 
A  child  stands  before  the  class  and  acts  out  a  certain  trade. 
He  may  be  pretending  to  use  an  auger  to  bore  holes. 

First  Child.      Is  it  churning? 

Boy.  No,  it  isn't  churning. 

Second  Child.    Is  it  grinding? 

Boy.  No,  it  isn't  grinding. 

Third  Child.     Is  it  boring? 

Boy.  Yes,  it  is  boring. 

The  following  quotations  are  illustrations  of  material  which  will 
be  helpful  for  drill  on  final  d  and  t: 

Here  we  had  best  on  tip-toe  tread, 
While  I  for  safety  march  ahead, 
For  this  is  that  enchanted  ground, 
Where  all  who  loiter  slumber  sound. 

Whenever  Auntie  moves  around, 
Her  dresses  make  a  curious  sound. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light  . 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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Jingles  appeal  to  children.  Encourage  them  to  invent  others 
similar  to  this  one : 

I  am  sounding,  I  am  sounding, 
Every  single  i-n-g, 
And  you'll  never  catch  me  napping 
When  it  comes  to  d  and  t. 
For  each  t  and  d  and  i-n-g 
Has  grown  quite  dear  to  me. 
Because  I  treat  them  kindly 
They  no  longer  trouble  me. 

This  guessing  game  can  be  used  in  many  situations.  A  list  of 
words  like  the  following  may  be  placed  on  the  board: 


window  Tuesday  just 

fellow  during  crust 

meadow  duty  must 

sparrow  June  rust 
swallow  burst 
follow  first 
tomorrow  last 


A  word  is  selected  by  the  class  while  the  child  who  is  to  be  the 
guesser  is  out  of  the  room.  When  the  child  returns,  he  asks,  "Is  it 
meadow?"  The  class  or  an  individual  child  replies,  "No,  it  isn't 
meadow."  The  child  is  allowed  three  chances  to  guess.  The  game 
may  be  carried  on  until  all  the  words  have  been  practiced. 

Blackboard  slogans  like  the  following  focus  the  attention  upon 
the  correction  of  slovenly  speech: 

Stand  up  straight 
Speak  distinctly 
Enunciate  clearly 
Pronounce  carefully 
" Speak  clearly  if  you  speak  at  all; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall." 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Other  means  of  encouraging  distinct  speech  are : 

Captains  of  rows  to  watch  for  distinct  speech 
Distinct  Speech  Clubs 
Badges  of  honor  for  distinct  speech 
Honor  rolls  for  distinct  speech 
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VIII.    Teaching  Technicalities  of  Written  Expression 

Copying  lessons  are  useful  to  train  pupils  to  observe  carefully. 
The  exercise  should  not  be  too  long  and  the  subject  matter  not  too 
difficult.  The  material  used  should  bring  in  some  technicality  which 
has  been  taught.    Absolute  accuracy  should  be  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

Teaching  lessons  should  proceed  in  some  such  way  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  illustrations : 

When  teaching  the  rule,  Person's  names  begin  with  capital  letters, 
write  names  on  the  board  and  use  colored  chalk  for  the  capital  letter 
to  focus  the  child's  attention.  After  numerous  illustrations  have 
been  presented  by  themselves  and  in  sentences,  let  the  children  form 
the  rule.  To  help  them  to  learn  the  rule,  write  it  upon  a  chart  to  be 
hung  in  a  prominent  place,  have  the  children  find  examples  in  the 
printed  matter,  and  let  them  either  copy  these  or  paste  them  into 
their  note  books. 

Lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  apostrophe  in  singular  possessives 


Subject  matter 
It  is  John's  book. 
It  is  the  tall  girl's  pencil. 

We  use  it  when  we  omit 


Method  of  procedure 
Whose  book  is  this? 
Whose  pencil  is  this? 

We  are  going  to  learn  a  new 
letters,  for  example,  in  can't.       use  for  the  apostrophe.  When 

have  we  used  one  before? 

In  this  case,  also,  something 
is  omitted.  Long  ago  people  said, 
"It  is  John,  his  book."  That 
sounded  awkward  so  his  was 
omitted.  It  became  "  John's 
book."  Now  we  always  add 
apostrophe  s  to  show  that  sorue- 
The  child's  cat  was  very  quiet  ,  thing  belongs  to  a  person. 

Will  someone  write  a  sentence 
on  the  board  to  show  that  a  person 
owns  something? 

(Have  five  or  six  sentences 
written.  Have  each  pupil  write 
three  sentences  on  paper.) 

Dictation  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  may  be  used  incident ly  as  a 
means  of  presenting  composition  standards  for  the  class  in  the  form  of 
model  paragraphs.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  use  in 
planning  dictation  exercises: 
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1.  The  dictated  sentence  should  be  short  enough  to 

be  carried  as  a  whole  in  the  child's  mind. 

2.  The  exercise  should  present  no  difficulties  which 

have  not  been  dwelt  upon. 

3.  When  the  dictation  exercise  is  used  for  the 

purpose  of  presenting  correct  models,  a  high 
standard  should  be  maintained  with  regard 
to  the  points  in  composition  emphasized  in 
this  grade.  In  such  an  exercise  the  para- 
graph should  be  read  and  studied  as  a  whole. 

4.  For  purposes  of  drill  in  technicalities  a  series  of 

unrelated  sentences  will  serve  better  than  a 
paragraph  form.  A  paragraph  constructed 
to  include  several  specific  technicalities  is 
usually  artificial  and  stilted. 
5  A  series  of  questions  for  use  in  the  pupil's  criti- 
cism of  his  own  work  should  b?  at  hand,  on  the 
board,  or  in  his  note  book,  so  that  he  may 
correct  his  paper  before  submitting  to  the 
criticism  of  others.  This  form  of  self-cor- 
rection is  more  effective  than  the  mere 
checking  of  errors  by  another  person. 

6.  When  the  exercise  is  written  upon  the  board,  it 

will  facilitate  correction  to  have  the  items  to 
be  considered  in  marking  the  papers  numbered 
in  order  of  occurrence ;  for  example :  observa- 
tion of  the  rule  for  margins  should  be  marked, 
"1";  indentation  of  the  first  word  of  the 
paragraph,  "2";  capital  letter  for  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence,  "3";  and  so  on. 

7.  Dictation  lessons  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs 

of  the  class.  Every  lesson  should  have  a 
definite  aim;  that  is,  the  subject  matter 
should  be  chosen  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  some  particular  rule  which  has 
been  taught.  Spelling  words  should  be 
included  in  the  sentences  used. 


Many  language  books  provide  exercises  which  require  pupils  to 
fill  in  blanks.  These  lessons  are  useful  ways  of  testing  pupils'  skill 
in  using  the  technicalities  which  have  been  taught. 
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Exercises  which  contain  sentences  that  are  not  punctuated  or 
capitalized  show  the  child  the  necessity  for  such  technicalities  and 
hold  his  interest. 

IX.    Progress  in  Teaching  of  Composition 

No  definite  distribution  of  the  work  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position throughout  the  year  has  been  attempted  because  of  the 
varying  ability  of  classes.  Each  teacher  must  devise  a  plan  to  suit 
the  needs  of  her  class.  Such  a  plan  must  insure  steady  progress  and 
effective  review.    The  suggestions  which  follow  may  be  helpful. 

In  September,  without  doubt,  every  teacher  will  discover  that 
some  of  her  pupils  indicate  a  lack  of  the  sentence  sense.  This  defect 
will  be  shown  by  the  connection  of  thoughts  with  and,  but,  so,  or 
then  in  oral  composition,  and  by  the  omission  of  capital  letters  and 
periods  or  by  the  employment  of  commas  in  place  of  periods  in  written 
composition.  Therefore,  the  months  of  September  and  October  may 
well  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  sentence  sense  through 
the  use  of  such  exercises  as  have  been  previously  described  and  by 
insistence  upon  short  compositions.  Throughout  the  year  pupils 
should  be  held  up  to  a  high  standard  in  this  respect.  Another  period 
of  emphasis  may  be  necessary  during  the  middle  of  the  year  when 
more  involved  sentences  are  required,  and  the  use  of  words  such  as 
when,  because,  and  while  is  encouraged  since  at  this  time  the  use  of 
a  dependent  clause  as  a  sentence  may  become  noticeable. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teacher  should  so  direct  her 
pupils  that  they  will  choose  single  incidents  for  the  subjects  of  their 
compositions  rather  than  a  series  of  incidents.  When  the  practice 
of  speaking  and  writing  in  sentences  seems  to  be  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, perhaps  by  the  middle  of  October,  definite  instruction  in 
limiting  the  subject  should  be  emphasized  by  means  of  lessons  deal- 
ing  with  the  comparison  of  compositions  of  the  single  phase  and  of 
the  catalog  types,  and  by  other  methods  which  have  been  illustrated. 
Exercises  concerned  with  the  selection  and  wording  of  good  titles 
belong  to  this  period  of  work. 

While  the  best  instruction  in  letter  writing  is  that  which  is  based 
upon  natural  demands  for  communication  which  arise  in  every  class- 
room, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  generous  amount  of  time  must  be 
set  aside  for  definite  and  continued  instruction  and  practice  in  this 
most  important  part  of  English  teaching.  November  and  December 
seem  to  be  appropriate  months  in  which  to  stress  letter  writing  since 
by  this  time  a  foundation  of  good  habits  of  written  English  should 
have  been  laid,  and  since  the  approaching  holidays  bring  occasions 
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for  writing  invitations  and  letters  of  thanks.  Oral  composition  must 
not  be  discontinued;  it  should  be  practiced  for  its  own  sake  and  as 
a  preparation  for  written  work. 

During  January  and  February  exercises  to  improve  the  wording 
and  content  of  opening  and  closing  sentences  in  composition  should 
be  employed.  In  addition  to  this  instruction  there  should  be  definite 
lessons  in  vocabulary  building. 

As  the  year  progresses,  longer  compositions  should  be  encouraged 
if  the  class  has  ability.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  limit  the  class 
to  one  well-rounded  paragraph,  although  individual  children  who 
exhibit  skill  and  care  may  be  permitted  to  write  two  paragraphs. 

Note:  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  the  use  of  the 
sources  of  composition  subjects  such  as  narration  of  personal  expe- 
riences, imagination,  and  reproduction,  at  definite  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  such  subjects  as  will 
make  the  pupils  eager  to  express  themselves  should  be  employed. 

The  fifth  grade  compositions  which  follow  are  arranged  to  show 
growth  of  skill  during  the  year. 

1.  The  Yelling  Monkeys 
Last  summer  I  went  to  Franklin  Park.  I  went 
down  where  all  the  monkeys  were  and  saw  monkeys 
of  all  sizes  climbing  up  and  down  their  cages.  There 
were  some  very  small  monkeys  yelling  at  some  big- 
ger ones  who  were  trying  to  steal  their  food.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  watch  them  because  they 
were  so  funny. 

Note:  This  is  an  acceptable  composition  for  the  beginning  of 
the  year  since  it  contains  one  central  idea  which  is  expressed  in  fairly 
good  sentences. 

2.  Bob's  Adventure 
Bob  was  my  playmate  on  the  farm.  "We  had  a 
hut  in  the  woods  a  few  miles  from  the  house.  One 
day  while  going  to  the  hut,  Bob  saw  a  snake  among 
the  rocks.  He  let  out  an  Indian  war-whoop  and 
flew  for  home.  I  had  to  laugh  because  it  was  only 
a  little  grass  snake. 

3.    Where  the  Raspberries  Went 
One  day  my  father,  brother,  and  I  took  a  walk  in 
the  woods  to  pick  some  raspberries.    We  brought  a 
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little  cart  to  pull  my  brother  in.  We  found  lots  of 
raspberries  and  put  them  into  the  cart.  When  we 
got  home  the  raspberries  were  all  gone.  My  little 
brother  had  eaten  them  all. 

4.    Angry  Blackie 
One  day  while  I  was  sweeping  the  floor,  Blackie, 
my  kitten,  was  sleeping  under  the  stove.    I  woke 
him  up  because  I  had  to  sweep  where  he  was  lying. 
When  I  touched  him  he  was  angry  and  tried  to 
climb  the  broomstick.    He  reminded  me  of  a  mon- 
key I  saw  at  a  circus. 
Note:    Compositions  2,  3,  and  4  are  an  improvement  over  1 
because  the  sentences  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  which  leads  in  a 
simple  way  to  a  climax. 

5.  Puss  in  Trouble 
My  mother  was  knitting  a  sweater  one  day.  The 
baby  started  to  cry  so  mother  left  her  knitting  on  a 
chair  and  left  the  room.  The  kitten  rolled  herself 
up  in  the  yarn  like  a  ball.  When  my  mother  came 
back  she  found  that  the  yarn  was  gone.  She  looked 
under  the  table  and  saw  the  yarn  rolling  around.  It 
frightened  her  for  a  minute. 

'6.    A  Visit  to  the  Zoo 
My  brother  and  I  saw  a  lion  at  the  zoo.  He 
roared  so  much  that  I  thought  the  building  would 
fall  in.    I  asked  a  man  why  he  roared  and  he  said, 
"I  think  he  is  hungry."    Soon  a  man  came  in  with 
a  basket  and  gave  the  lion  about  five  pounds  of 
meat.    The  lion  ate  all  the  meat  and  started  to  eat 
the  bone  as  easily  as  you  would  eat  an  apple. 
Note:    Stories  5  and  6  can  be  improved  by  recasting  the  first 
sentences  so  that  they  will  arouse  curiosity. 

7.  A  Circus  Lion 
Last  summer  when  I  went  to  the  Ringling  Broth- 
ers' Circus  I  saw  a  lion  do  a  trick.  A  rope  was  hung 
across  the  ring.  Some  clowns  put  a  ball  on  the  rope 
and  the  lion  stood  on  the  ball.  The  lion  had  a  scale 
hanging  from  his  mouth  and  in  the  scale  was  a  little 
lamb.    I  thought  he  was  very  clever. 
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8.  The  Frightened  Boy 
One  day  when  the  teacher  let  us  out  of  school 
early,  I  thought  I  would  have  some  fun  in  the  snow. 
A  lot  of  boys  were  jumping  into  a  snow-drift.  I 
stood  back  and  took  a  long  run.  I  landed  head 
first  and  was  buried  in  the  snow.  The  boy  who 
was  behind  landed  on  top  of  me  without  knowing  I 
was  there.  When  I  tried  to  move  from  under  him 
he  yelled,  " Spooks,  spooks." 

9.  My  Scare 
One  black  night  when  I  was  in  bed  a  slight  noise 
awoke  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  chair  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed  was  moving.  I  became  fright- 
ened and  put  the  clothes  up  over  my  head.  Sud- 
denly something  jumped  upon  my  bed.  I  looked 
up  and  there  was  my  cat  trying  to  find  a  place  to 
sleep. 

Note:  Illustrations  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  results  of  drill  upon 
good  beginning  sentences. 

10.  A  Foolish  Scare 
One  night  quite  a  while  ago,  I  had  been  sleeping 
quite  soundly.  All  at  once  I  awoke  feeling  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  The  moon  cast 
its  ghostly  rays  across  the  floor.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  a  queer  noise  like  some  huge  animal 
tramping  across  the  floor.  I  put  my  head  under  the 
covers  and  held  my  breath.  When  I  thought  of  it 
the  next  morning  I  knew  it  was  only  the  wind. 

11.  The  Race  (A  story  based  upon  a  picture) 
Long  ago  a  certain  race  was  to  be  held  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  palace.  The  race  was  to  be  between 
a  fair  princess  and  a  handsome  shepherd  boy.  There 
were  many  people  gathered  around  the  throne  which 
the  king  sat  upon.  Suddenly  a  man  appeared  with 
two  flags,  one  red  and  the  other  green.  He  counted, 
"One,  two,  three !"  and  raised  the  red  flag.  Away 
ran  the  princess!  Away  ran  the  shepherd  boy! 
Now  it  happened  that  the  princess  loved  the  shep- 
herd boy  so  she  let  him  win.    After  that  the  shep- 
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herd  boy  became  king  and  reigned  over  the  kingdom 
with  the  fair  princess  as  his  wife. 
Xote:    Compositions  10  and  11  illustrate  the  results  of  lessons 
concerned  with  sentence  skill  and  vocabulary  enrichment. 


Distribution  of  Technicalities  by  Months 


Month 
Sept. 

Distinct  Speech 

Correct  Usage 

Technicalities  of  Written  Expression 

Note   most  prevalent 
errors  in  enunciation. 

Arouse  interest  in  speech 
improvement. 

Give  special  attention 
to  the  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  final  ing  through 
the  use  of  poems,  jingles, 
and  games. 

Correct  grammatical 
errors  incidentally. 

Begin  survey  of  class 
errors.  (See  Subject  Mat- 
ter.) 

Employ  co-operative  exercises 
(Teacher  works  at  board  while  pupils 
write  at  desks)  to  teach  correct  para- 
graph form. 

Have  pupils  copy  simple,  short 
stories  and  mark  them  for  observation 
of  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and 
paragraph  form. 

Teach  spelling  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  of  the  months,  and  of  Labor 
Day. 

Require   pupils  to  write  some  of 
their  spelling  words  in  sentences . 

Oct. 

Drill  on  final  d  and  t. 

Emphasize  pleasing 
tone  of  voice. 

Continue  survey. 

Compare  lists  of  class 
errors  with  suggested  list. 
(See  Subject  Matter.) 

Organize  "Good  Eng- 
lish Club." 

Select  one  class  error  for 
intensive  corrective  drill. 

Give  pupils  practice  in  selecting 
sentences  from  lists  containing  sen- 
tences and  non-sentences. 

Drill  upon  the  following  rules: 

A  statement  begins  with  a  capital 
letter  and  ends  with  a  period. 

A  question  begins  with  a  capital 
letter  and  ends  with  a  question  mark. 

Important  words  in  titles  begin 
with  capital  letters. 

Teach  spelling  of  :  Hallowe'en  and 
Columbia  Day. 

Nov. 

Continue  to  drill  upon 
final  d  and  t,  and  review 
efforts  to  improve  enunci- 
ation of  final  ing. 

Correct  ain't  by  drilling 
upon  isn't,  aren't,  and  am 
no  t. 

Correct  misuse  of  done. 

Teach  indentation,  capitalization 
and  punctuation  of  letter  form. 

Review  paragraph  form. 

Drill  upon  the  abbreviations  of  the 
names  of  the  months.  Teach  the  writ- 
ing of  dates. 

Teach  spelling  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Teach  formation  of  plural  nouns. 



Dec. 

Teach  pupils  to  sound  u 
correctly  in  such  words  as 
Tuesday,  duty,  and  dur- 
ing. 

Drill  upon  he  doesn't 
and  John  and  I  are. 

Continue  corrective 
drill  upon  errors  listed  for 
November. 

Continue  to  drill  upon  letter  form. 

Teach  envelope  form  and  drill  upon 
abbreviations  which  occur,  such  as 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  Ave.,  and  Mass. 

Teach  the  spelling  of  these  words: 
Christmas  Day,  Christmas  Ere,  Santa 
Claus. 

Drill  upon  the  correct  spelling  of 
these  homonyms:  to,  too.  and  two; 
hear  and  here;  and  no  and  know. 

Review  plural  nouns. 

Jan. 

Drill  upon  the  correct 
pronunciation     of  jtist, 
making  it   rhyme  with 
must  and  dust. 

Continue  to  drill  upon 
final  ing,  d,  and  t  and  upcn 
the  correct  sounding  of  u. 

Emphasize  the  necessity 
for  speaking  loud  enough 
and  with  pleasing  tones. 

Drill  upon: 

/  saw,  I  have  seen 

It  is  I,  etc. 

Drill  upon  errors  previ- 
ously listed  which  have 
not  been  eliminated. 

Require  pupils  to  capitalize  and 
punctuate   a   paragraph  containing 
neither  capitals  nor  punctuation  to 
test  their  ability  to  recognize  sen- 
tences. 

Review  abbreviations  of  the  months 
and  teach  abbreviations  of  the  days  of 
the  week  a  nd  A.  M .  and  P.  M . 

Teach  contractions  haven't,  hasn't, 
didn't,  don't. 

Teach  the  possessive  singular  as  in 
Mary's  hat,  the  boy's  coat,  its,  hers, 
etc. 

Teach  prefixes  mis  and  dis. 
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Month 


Distinct  Speech 


Correct  Usage 


Technicalities  of  Written  Exp  resdc  n 


Work  upon  the  correct 
sounding  of  ow  in  such 
words  as  window  and  fel- 
low. 

Note  class  progress  and 
review  needed  drills. 


Practice  these  words: 
Saturday,  picture,  across, 
and  catch.  Add  a  few 
other  words  to  this  list  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the 
class. 

Train  pupils  to  use  a 
clear,  well  modulated  tone. 


Work  upon: 

You  were 

For  John  and  me. 

Conduct  written  exer- 
cises which  require  selec- 
tion of  right  forms  by 
pupils  to  test  their  ability. 


Teach  simple,  unbroken  quotations, 
such  as: 

"This  is  my  desk," said  John. 

The  boy  asked,  "  Is  this  mine?" 

(Insist  upon  "primes"  instead  of 
printed  forms.) 

Teach  spelling  of  the  names  of  pub- 
lic buildings  which  pupils  have  occa- 
sion to  write  about. 

Teach  spelling  of  February  special 
days. 


Give  special  attention 
to  these  corrections: 
I  haven't  any. 
I  have  no. 

He  ran. 

Those  books  (or  pencils, 
etc.) 


Continue  teaching  of  quotations. 

Review  letter  and  envelope  form. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  after 
the  names  of  persons  addressed  and 
after  yes  and  no. 

Teach  use  of  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a 
line  to  connect  syllables  of  a  divided 
word. 

Teach  spelling  of  special  days. 

Review  spelling  of  too,  to,  and  two; 
here,  hear;  no,  know;  and  teach 
their,  there  and  new,  knew. 


If  class  makes  the  fol- 
lowing mistakes,  use  cor- 
rective drills: 

t  instead  of  th  as  in  tree 
when  three  is  meant. 

diorth  as  in  dem  when 
them  is  meant. 

Otherwise  choose  an 
outstanding  class  error  for 
correction. 


Give  attention  to  these 
corrections: 

He  has  gone. 

The  omission  of  unnec- 
essary words,  such  as 
down  in  the  sentence,  "I 
am  going  down  the 
beach. 


Eeview  quotations. 

Review  uses  of  comma  taught  so  far. 

Review  prefixes  mis  and  dis,  and 
teach  un  and  re. 

Teach  abbreviations  Capt.  and  Dr. 

Review  abbreviations  previously 
taught. 

Teach  spelling  of  special  days. 


Conduct  a  "Tag  Day" 
to  check  up  individual 
children.  (See  Methods.) 

Make  Honor  Roll. 

Work  upon  wh  in  such 
words  as  wheat,  white,  and 
when. 


Note  errors  and  com- 
pare list  with  that  com- 
piled early  in  the  year. 
Drill  as  needed. 

Teach  correct  use  of 
may  and  can;  learn  and 
teach. 


Review  homonyms  previously 
taught,  and  teach  off,  of;  and  ate, 
eight. 

Review  letter  form. 

Give  practice  in  copying  poetry. 

Teach  capitalization  of  names  of 
Deity. 

Te  ach  spelling  of  Memorial  Day. 


Drill  upon  remaining 
errors. 

Arouse  pupils'  deter- 
mination to  guard  against 
slovenly  speech. 


Review  corrections 
made  during  year  by 
means  of  jingles,  games, 
and  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. 


Conduct  tests  to  determine  pupils' 
mastery  of  technicalities  presented 
during  the  year.  Drill  upon  out- 
standing needs. 

Teach  spelling  of  Seventeenth  of 
June  and  Fourth  of  July. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

AIM 

To  give  a  simple,  organized  knowledge  of  the  people  and  some  of 
their  leading  industries,  as  influenced  by  the  varying  geo- 
graphic conditions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  continent 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
The  Earth  As  A  Whole 

I.    Form  and  Size 
II.  Zones 

1.  Torrid  Zone 

a.  Position    (Teach  Equator.) 

b.  Relation  to  life 

Tropical  forests,  jungles,  and  deserts,  animals, 
vegetable  life,  people;  simplicity  of  life  as  to 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and  transporta- 
tion 

2.  Frigid  Zones  . 

a.  Position    (Teach  Poles.) 

b.  Relation  to  life 

Barren  lands,  tundras,  and  ice  fields;  a  home  for 
people;  simplicity  of  life  as  regards  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation 

3.  Temperate  Zones 

a.  Position 

b.  Relation  to  life 

Living  conditions  more  complicated  in  regard 
to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and  means  of 
transportation 

Note:  Make  it  clear  that  the  Torrid  and  Temperate  Zones 
are  belts  and  the  Frigid  Zones  are  caps. 
III.    Great  Land  and  Water  Masses 

1.  Names 

2.  Position 

a.  In  zones 

b.  In  relation  to  each  other 

3.  Relative  size 
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IV.    Suggested  Approaches 

1.  Tell  stories  of  Columbus  and  Magellan  showing  how 

they  changed  existing  ideas  of  the  earth. 

2.  Locate  homes  of  the  people  studied  in  Grade  IV. 

3.  Give  a  description  of  an  imaginary  journey  from  the 

North  to  the  South  Pole,  telling  about  climate, 
peoples,  animals,  and  vegetable  life. 

4.  Follow  Peary  to  the  North  Pole. 

5.  Read  poems,  "The  Northern  Sea/'  by  Howett,  and 

"Bidding  Good  Night  to  the  Sun,"  by  Joy  Allison. 

6.  Trace  and  describe  trip  of  Amundsen  to  the  South  Pole. 

7.  Trace  the  course  of  the  World  Fliers. 

8.  Make  four  zone  charts,  illustrating  by  pictures,  samples, 

and  labels  the  life  interests  of  the  people  as  to  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  transportation. 

V.    Problems  and  Questions 

1.  Why  do  people  in  different  zones  of  the  earth  have 

different  problems  in  regard  to  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel  and  means  of  transportation? 

2.  In  which  zone  would  you  prefer  to  live  and  why? 

3.  Why  are  the  people  of  the  Temperate  Zone  most  pro- 

gressive? 

The  Continents 
industrial  studies 
A.    North  America 
I.    North  America  as  a  Whole 
1.    Imaginary  trip  from  east  to  west  to  furnish  mental  pictures  of 
the  following  regions  and  to  learn  what  occupations  the 
people  are  engaged  in : 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
Appalachian  Mountains 
Great  Central  Plain 
Great  Plains 
Rocky  Mountains 
Great  Basin 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
Note:    Full  use  of  lantern  slides  and  other  visual  aids  should  . 
be  made. 
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"Moving  Pictures"  in  words  from  north  to  south  for  climatic 

conditions,  products,  and  peoples: 
Reel  1.    Pictures  of  ice-bound  northern  lands  inhabited  by 

Eskimos.    The  flora  and  fauna. 
Reel  2.    Forest  regions.    Hunters,  lumbermen,  Indians,  wild 

animals. 

Reel  3.    Grain  regions  at  harvest  time.    Temperate  climate. 
Prairie  lands. 

Reel  4.    Cotton  regions  at  harvest  time.    Warmer  climate. 
Negroes. 

Reel  5.    Pictures  of  hot  lands  (Mexico  and  Central  America). 
Tropical  vegetation,  Indians,  and  Mexicans. 

II.  Wheat 

Examination  by  class  of  wheat,  both  stalk  and  grain 
Discussion  of  value  of  wheat  as  food 

Collection  by  class  of  different  wheat  products  for  the  industry 
table 

Writing  of  letters  to  different  large  milling  companies  request- 
ing descriptive  material,  the  best  letters  to  be  sent 

Location  and  coloring  of  chief  wheat  areas  of  United  States 
and  Canada  on  blackboard  and  pupils'  outline  maps 

Study  of  the  raising  and  shipping  of  wheat 

a.  How  is  ground  made  ready? 

Give  clear  description  of  wheat  country. 

b.  How  is  the  seed  sown? 

c.  How  is  wheat  harvested? 

Comparison  of  old  and  new  methods  of  planting,  reap- 
ing, binding,  etc.  Cyrus  McCormick, — •  Inventor  — 
special  topic  correlating  with  history. 

d.  Why  can  they  raise  so  much  wheat  in  these  regions? 

Influence  of  chmate,  soil,  rainfall,  etc. 

e.  How  is  the  wheat  milled? 

f.  Great  milling  centers:  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg 

g.  Leading  wheat  market :  Chicago 

h.  By  what  routes  does  it  reach  us? 

i.  Location  of  important  bakeries  and  cracker  manufactur- 

ing concerns  in  Boston 
j.    List  and  locate  principal  foreign  areas  of  production. 
Facts  to  be  stressed 
a.    The  location  of  important  wheat  areas  in  United  States 

and  Canada,  of  the  chief  wheat  center,  and  of  two  or 

three  leading  milling  cities 
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b.  The  conditions  necessary  for  raising  wheat 

c.  The  leadership  of  United  States  as  a  wheat-raising 

country 

d.  The  destination  of  our  surplus  wheat 

e.  The  location  of  two  other  leading  wheat-raising  countries 
8.    Projects  and  suggestions 

a.  Make  soil  map  on  sandtable, —  soil  made  into  shape  of 

North  America.  Plant  actual  seeds  in  this  map.  Or 
if  this  is  impracticable,  plant  seeds  in  boxes.  Ar- 
range to  have  at  different  stages  of  growth  at  the  time 
study  of  wheat  is  taken  up. 

b.  Secure  railroad  timetables  and  take  imaginary  trip  to 

Minneapolis  or  Buffalo.  Secure  folders  of  cities 
through  chambers  of  commerce. 

c.  Children  may  bring  in  pictures,  clippings,  etc.,  which 

may  be  arranged  in  a  class  note  book, —  special  credit 
allowed. 

d.  Assign  special  topics  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  lessons, — 

extra  credit  allowed. 

e.  For  follow-up  work  children  may  write  playlets  on  such 

topics  as : 
My  Wheat  Farm 
A  Busy  Day  in  the  Wheat  Fields 
How  My  Neighbors  Help  Harvest  My  Wheat 
The  Journey  of  a  Kernel  of  Wheat,  etc. 

f.  Read  description  of  wheat  fields  in  Zane  Grey's  "  Desert 

of  Wheat," 

III.  Corn 

1.  Suggested  approaches 

a.  The  use  of  Indian  com  in  the  home  as  a  food.  (Do  not 

confuse  with  sweet  corn.) 

b.  The  story  of  how  the  Indians  saved  the  Pilgrims  from 

starvation  with  Indian  corn 

2.  A  six  months'  vacation  in  the  corn  belt 

Visitors  observe  use  of  machinery  in  preparing  the  soil 
and  planting  the  seed;  the  growing  corn  and  size  of 
field;  harvesting  corn;  feeding  the  corn  to  live  stock  on 
farm  from  silos  and  corn  cribs.  Observe  that  it  is 
different  from  sweet  corn 

Note:  Most  of  the  corn  is  consumed  where  raised. 
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Question:  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  successful 
growing  of  corn? 
a.    Warm  sun 
h.   Abundance  of  rain 
c.    Rich  soil 

Chief  corn  areas  in  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
Resulting  facts 

a.  The  United  States  leads  in  corn  production. 

b.  The  corn  belt  of -the  United  States  is  in  the  north  central 

part  and  includes  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  eastern 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

c.  The  leading  markets  are  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis,  the  five  meat  packing  centers. 

d.  Other  important  corn  producing  countries  are  Argentina 

and  Roumania. 
Projects  and  suggestions 

a.  Color  corn  area  orange  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United 

States  and  print  names  of  states  included. 

b.  Make  class  scrap  book;using  pictures,  labels,  and  cuttings 

from  newspapers,  etc. 

c.  Correlate  with  English. 

Pupils  write  letters  from  farm  visited. 
Learn  Whittier's  "Corn  Song."  % 

d.  Make  list  of  the  various  uses  of  corn  and  the  corn  plant. 

IV.  Meats 

Beef 

a.  Mental  pictures 

Countless  cattle  grazing  on  the  great  ranches  east  of 

the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
The  spring  and  fall  round-ups 
Life  of  the  cowboy 

Cattle  in  cars  en  route  to  the  rich  level  corn  lands  for 

fattening. 
Great  farms :  silos 
Scenes  in  the  stock  yard 

Meat  and  meat  products  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars 
Hides  sent  to  New  England  and  other  leather-manu- 
facturing regions 
Loaded  vessels  en  route  to  Canada  and  Europe 

b.  Resulting  facts 

Cattle  are  raised  on  the  western  plains. 
Cattle  are  fattened  in  the  corn  belt. 
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Important  packing  centers  are  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis 

2.  Pork 

a.  Mental  pictures 

Large  corn  fields  surrounding  farm  buildings 
Hogs  being  fed  from  corn  cribs  and  in  corn  fields 

b.  Resulting  facts 

Hogs  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  corn  belt 
The  chief  center  is  Chicago 

3.  Mutton 

a.  Mental  pictures 

Great  rocky  stretches  of  land  with  patches  of  coarse 
grass,  innumerable  sheep  feeding  thereon,  tended  by 
sheep  herders  with  dogs 

Shearing  sheep, — ■  time,  method 

Transportation  scenes 
Sheep  en  route  to  Chicago 
Wool  sent  in  bales  to  wool  market,  Boston 

Refrigerator  cars  bound  for  the  east 

b.  Question:  How  does  a  sheep  ranch  differ  from  a  cattle 

ranch? 

c.  Resulting  facts 

The  chief  region  for  raising  sheep  is  near  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wyoming  and  Montana 
are  leading  states. 

The  chief  center  of  the  packing  industry  is  Chicago. 

4.  Projects  and  suggestions 

a.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  paste  pictures 

of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  their  proper  localities. 

b.  Make  a  class  scrap  book  of  pictures,  labels,  and  news- 

paper cuttings  to  illustrate  the  lessons  on  meats. 

c.  Make  lists  of  products  obtained  from  cattle,  sheep,  and 

hogs. 

Note:  A  very  instructive  cardboard  picture  map 
may  be  obtained  from  Armour  and  Company. 

V.  Fish 

1.    Suggested  approaches 

a.  Have  pupils  report  on  the  different  kinds  of  fish  they 

have  seen  in  a  fish  market. 

b.  Let  boys  tell  of  fishing  trips  they  have  taken. 

c.  Recall  the  great  value  of  fish  to  Pilgrims. 
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2.  Question :    How  are  codfish  caught? 

a.  Preparation  for  the  trip:  vessel,  crew,  food,  etc. 

b.  Destination:  Georges  Bank,  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 

land 

c.  Methods  of  catching:  trawling  and  seining 

d.  Care  of  fish  on  schooner 

e.  Dangers  of  fisherman's  life:  storms,  fogs,  icebergs. 

Need  of  lighthouses 

f.  Fishing  centers:  Boston,  Gloucester,  Portland 

g.  Disposal  of  fish  on  return:  fresh,  storage,  salted 

3.  Question:  How  are  salmon  caught? 

a.  Journey  of  salmon  up  the  rivers 

b.  Catching  the  fish 

c.  Preparation  for  market 

d.  Chief  salmon  region 

e.  Fishing  centers  on  Pacific  coast:  Portland,  Astoria 

4.  Special  reports 

a.  Scenes  at  the  Boston  Fish  Pier  or  at  Gloucester 

b.  Oyster  dredging  in  Chesapeake  Bay 

c.  Work  of  government  hatcheries 

d.  By-products  of  fish 

5.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  chief  fishing  grounds  for  the  different 

kinds  of  fish 

b.  The  location  of  two  centers  on  the  Atlantic  and  two  on 

the  Pacific 

6.  References 

Beach:  " The  Silver  Horde" 
Long:  "The  Northern  Trails" 
Kipling:  " Captains  Courageous" 
Connolly:  "Out  of  Gloucester" 

VI.  Sugar 

1.  Value  of  sugar  as  a  food 

Danger  of  eating  too  much  sugar.    (Correlate  with  Hygiene.) 

2.  Chief  sources  of  sugar 

a.  Sugar  cane 

b.  Sugar  beet 

.  3.    Production  of  cane  sugar 

a.  Examination  of  piece  of  sugar-cane  stalk 

b.  Method  of  planting 
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c.  Appearance  of  field  at  harvest  time 

d.  Description  of  harvesting 

e.  Production  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  in  the  mill 

f.  Problem:  Why  is  Cuba  able  to  produce  so  much  more 

sugar  than  Louisiana? 

g.  Location  of  chief  sugar-growing  areas 

h.  Shipment  of  raw  sugar  to  refineries  in  Boston  and  other 

seaports.    Locate  Boston  refineries. 

4.  Raising  of  sugar  beets 

a.  Conditions  necessary  for  growth 

b.  Areas  of  production  in  United  States 

c.  Location  of  sugar-beet  areas  in  other  countries 

5.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  most  important  sugar-growing  areas 

—  both  cane  and  beet  —  at  home  and  abroad 

b.  Our  chief  source  of  supply 

c.  The  general  location  of  our  sugar-refining  cities 

6.  Special  topic:  Production  of  maple  sugar  in  New  England 

VII.  Fruits 

1.  Visit  to  fruit  store  to  find  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  North 

America 

2.  Collection  of  magazine  pictures,  labels,  and  wrappers  to  deter 

mine  locality  from  which  each  fruit  comes 

3.  Fruit  growing  in  California 

a.  Oranges:  appearance  of  orange  grove,  picking  and  pack- 

ing of  fruit 

b.  Grapes:  description  of  vineyard,  making  of  raisins 

c.  Why  is  California  adapted  for  raising  these  fruits? 

4.  Fruit  growing  in  Florida 

a.  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

b.  Danger  of  frost 

5.  Banana  growing  in  Central  America 

a.  Description  of  plantation 

b.  Harvesting  the  fruit 

c.  Trace  route  of  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 

to  Boston 

6.  Value  of  fruit  in  the  diet.    (Correlate  with  Hygiene.) 

7.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

The  location  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  most  important  fruits 
found  in  our  markets 
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8.  Suggestions 

a.  In  connection  with  hygiene  make  posters  of  colored  pic- 

tures of  fruits 

b.  Special  report  on  value  of  refrigerator  cars 

VIII.  Cotton 

1.  Need  and  advantages  of  cotton  clothing 

2.  Examination  of  cotton  boll  by  class 

3.  Planting  cotton  seed  and  care  of  plant 

4.  Conditions  necessary  for  successful  growth 

5.  Appearance  of  plant  in  blossom  and  at  harvest  time 

6.  Picking  the  cotton:  scenes  in  the  field 

7.  Ginning 

Special  topic:  Eli  Whitney.    (Correlate  with  History.) 

8.  Baling  the  cotton 

9.  Location  of  cotton-growing  area 

10.  Shipping  ports:  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Charleston 

11.  Shipment  by  train  and  boat 

12.  Destination.  Why? 

13.  Other  cotton-producing  countries 

14.  By-products  of  the  cotton  plant  listed 

15.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  domestic  and  foreign  cotton-growing  area 

b.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  raising 

of  cotton 

c.  The  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  on  the  cotton 

industry 

d.  The  location  of  one  or  two  cotton-shipping  ports 

IX.    Lumber  . 

1.  Discussion  of  the  uses  of  wood 

2.  Collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood 

3.  Lumbering  in  northern  forests:  kinds  of  trees,  felling  of  trees, 

life  of  the  lumberman,  the  log  drive,  the  sawmill 

4.  The  Pacific  forests:  appearance,  size  and  kinds  of  trees,  and 

different  method  of  logging 

5.  The  central  hardwood  forests:  kinds  of  trees,  uses  of  lumber 

6.  The  southern  forests:  kinds  of  trees,  all-year  season 

7.  Location  on  outline  map  of  leading  forest  regions 

8.  Location  of  chief  shipping  centers:  Bangor,  Ottawa,  New 

Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon 
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9.    Enemies  of  the  forest.    Xeed  of  forest  conservation 

10.  Great  forests  of  the  world 

11.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 

forest  areas  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 

b.  The  value  of  forests  and  the  need  for  their  preservation 

12.  Special  Reports 

The  work  of  the  forest  ranger 

Forest  products:  wood  pulp,  naval  stores 

Our  national  forests 

X.  Coal 

1.  Examination  of  specimens  of  coal  brought  in  by  children 

2.  Different  sizes  and  kinds  of  coal 

3.  Our  dependence  on  coal :  heating,  manufacturing,  transportation 

4.  Formation  of  beds  of  coal 

5.  A  visit  to  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania 

a.  General  appearance  of  the  region 

b.  Description  of  the  mine-shafts,  passage  ways,  tracks, 

etc. 

c.  The  miner :  his  work  and  the  dangers  he  faces 

d.  The  work  of  the  breaker 

6.  Location  of  chief  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields 

7.  Transportation  of  coal 

8.  Other  important  coal-producing  countries 

9.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  produc- 

tion of  coal 

b.  The  location  of  our  anthracite  field  and  of  our  two  most 

important  bituminous  fields 

c.  The  location  of  two  or  three  other  leading  coal-producing 

countries 

10.    Special  report:  by-products  of  coal, —  coke,  illuminating  gas. 
coal  tar  products 

XI.  Iron 

1.    Possible  approaches 

a.  Reading  of  poem  "Iron,"  page  166,  in  Allen's  United 

States 

b.  Listing  by  children  of  common  articles  made  from  iron 
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2.  Smelting  of  iron 

Knowledge  of  materials  used  and  process  followed  may  be 
shown  through  use  of  a  blackboard  diagram  of  a  blast 
furnace.  (See  Packard  and  Sinnott's  Nations  as  Neigh- 
bors, p.  120.) 

3.  Mining  of  the  ore 

4.  Location  of  iron  mines 

5.  Transportation  scenes 

6.  Iron-manufacturing  centers:  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

7.  Other  leading  iron-producing  countries 

8.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  chief  iron-ore  region  and  of  three 

important  iron-manufacturing  cities 

b.  The  location  of  two  other  important  iron  producing 

countries 

c.  The  dependence  of  manufacturing  on  coal  and  iron 

9.  Suggestions 

a.  Make  a  list  of  the  important  products  of  iron  and  steel 

b.  Collect  pictures  of  these  products 

XII.  Petroleum 

1.  Value  of  petroleum  as  the  source  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil, 

and  lubricating  oil 

2.  Driving  the  well 

3.  Rapid  growth  of  oil  towns 

4.  Important  states  for  petroleum:  California,  Oklahoma,  Texas 

5.  Transportation  of  oil  by  pipe  lines,  tank  cars,  and  tankers 

6.  By-products  of  the  refinery 

7.  Location  of  foreign  oil  fields 

8.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  chief  foreign  and  domestic  oil  fields 

b.  The  value  of  petroleum  and  its  products  in  commerce 

and  industry 

XIII.  Manufacturing 

1.  Approaches 

a.  Name  some  important  factories  in  metropolitan  Boston. 

List  articles  made  there  and  trace  raw  materials  back 
to  source. 

b.  List  occupations  of  children's  parents  who  are  engaged 

in  manufacturing. 

2.  Textiles 

a.    Have  each  child  bring  in  a  small  piece  of  coarse  cloth. 
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b.  Examine  for  threads, —  warp  and  woof,  and  show  how 

thread  is  twisted  from  fibre. 

c.  Compare  with  weaving  done  on  kindergarten  weaving 

frame,  letting  some  child  actually  weave  on  the  frame. 

d.  Infer  need  of   large   machines   for  manufacture  in 

quantity.    Show  pictures  of  looms. 

e.  Infer  need  of  running  water  for  turning  wheels  where 

water  power  is  used  for  running  machines 

f.  Locate  places  manufacturing  textiles. 

g.  Bring  out  supplementary  use  of  coal  for  power.  Trace 

route  by  which  coal  reaches  Boston. 

h.  Bring  out  idea  of  printing  on  cotton  cloth  as  on  newspaper. 

i.  Have  children  bring  in  samples  of  both  plain  and  printed 

goods. 

j.    Develop  idea  of  adaptability  of  New  England  for  manu- 
facturing. 

k.    Centers:  Philadelphia,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
cities  on  the  Fall  Line 

3.  Boots  and  shoes 

a.  Source  of  raw  material 

b.  Tanning  of  hides 

c.  Centers  of  industry:  Brockton,  Lynn,  Boston 

d.  Special  report  on  changes  in  the  shoe  industry  since 

colonial  days 

4.  Other  leading  manufacturing  industries:  flour,  meat,  iron  and 

steel,  automobiles 
Location  of  centers 

5.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  leading  position  of  the  United  States  in  manufactur- 

ing and  some  reasons  for  the  same 

b.  The  names  of  our  five  leading  industries 

c.  The  location  of  one  or  two  important  centers  for  each 

industry 

d.  The  names  of  two  or  three  other  important  manufacturing 

countries  and  their  location 
Suggestions 

a.  Have  children  collect  pictures  and  advertisements  to 

show  location  of  each  industry. 

b.  On  outline  maps  have  children  indicate  manufacturing 

cities  which  supply  their  daily  needs,  clothing,  foods, 
etc. 
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XIV.  Transportation 

1.  Suggested  approaches 

a.  Have  children  make  observations  of  different  ways  by 

which  goods  are  being  transported  about  Boston. 

b.  Collect  pictures  showing  various  methods  of  transporta- 

tion. 

2.  Methods  of  transportation:  train,  boat,  truck,  horse  and  wagon, 

canal  boat,  etc. 

3.  Aids  to  transportation 

a.  Navigable  rivers,  deep  harbors,  level  surface 

b.  Good  roads,  bridges,  canals 

c.  Invention    of   telephone,   telegraph,    wireless,  radio, 

methods  of  refrigeration  (Correlate  with  History.) 

4.  Effect  of  modern  methods  of  transportation  on  abundance  and 

variety  of  goods  and  on  increase  of  industry 

5.  Chief  commercial  centers 

Atlantic  Coast 

Centers:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Gulf  Coast 

Centers:  Galveston,  New  Orleans 
Pacific  Coast 

Centers:  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
Great  Lakes 

Centers:  Chicago,  Duluth,  Buffalo 
St.  Lawrence 

Center:  Montreal 

6.  Location  of  some  railroad  and  steamship  lines.    Use  maps 

7.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  one  or  two  important  commercial  centers 

on  the  Atlantic;  the  Pacific;  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

b.  The  effect  of  modern  methods  of  transportation  on  the 

growth  of  industry 

8.  Suggestions 

a.  List  daily  needs  of  food  and  clothing  and  trace  to  source 

of  supply. 

b.  From  newspaper  clippings  of  shipping  news  trace  cargoes 

in  and  out  of  Boston. 

c.  Compare  modern  facilities  with  colonial  methods. 
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B.    South  America 
I.    South  America  as  a  Whole 
Imaginary  journey  to  following  natural  regions  to  gain  mental  pic- 
tures of  nature  of  each  region,  what  the  people  are  like,  and 
what  they  are  doing : 
Andes  Mountains 
Plateau  of  Brazil 

Lowlands  of  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  Parana  Rivers 
Note:  Not  over  two  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  this  intro- 
duction.   The  use  of  lantern  slides  and  pictures  is  invaluable. 

II.  Coffee 

1.  Visit  to  a  coffee  plantation 

a.  Appearance  of  plantation:  size  of  trees 

b.  The  coffee  berry:  nature  and  color 

c.  Picking  the  berry:  work  by  hand 

d.  The  people  employed:  kind,  number  needed 

e.  Drying  and  preparation  for  market 

2.  Transportation  to  seaports 

3.  Problem:  Why  is  Brazil  well  adapted  for  growing  coffee? 

a.  Semi-tropical  climate 

b.  Well-drained  mountain  sides 

c.  Abundant  rain 

4.  Shipping  ports:  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

5.  Harmful  effects  oi  coffee  on  children.    (Correlate  with  Hygiene.) 

III.  Chocolate 

1.  Value  as  a  food 

2.  Appearance  of  cacao  tree  and  its  fruit 

3.  Location  of  chief  areas  of  production 

4.  Conditions  needed  for  growth 

5.  Gathering  of  fruit  and  preparation  of  beans  for  market 

6.  Leading  chocolate  markets  of  the  world 

7.  Manufacture  of  the  bean  into  chocolate.    (Refer  to  chocolate 

mills  at  Milton.) 

8.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  areas  that  produce  cacao 

b.  The  names  of  the  countries  to  which  it  is  sent 

IV.  Rubber 

1.  Uses  of  rubber 

2.  Rubber  gathering:  tapping  scattered  trees  in  jungle,  collecting 

latex,  smoking  rubber 
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3.  Rubber  gatherers :  kind  of  people  and  their  life 

4.  Location  of  raw-rubber  region  in  Brazil 

5.  Conditions  favorable  for  growing  rubber 

6.  Shipping  port  for  rubber:  Para 

7.  Leading  rubber-manufacturing  city  in  United  States:  Akron 

8.  Local  cities  manufacturing  rubber  goods:  Maiden,  Watertown 

9.  Location  of  world's  greatest  rubber  plantations 

Note:  Nine-tenths  of  supply  now  comes  from  East  Indies 
and  Indo-China.  Why? 

10.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  chief  areas  of  production  for  both 

wild  and  cultivated  rubber 

b.  The  value  of  rubber  in  our  industries 

c.  The  name  and  location  of  the  leading  city  in  the  manu- 

facture of  rubber 

11.  Special  topic:  How  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  process  of 

vulcanizing  rubber 

V.    Grain  and  Meat  in  the  Argentine 

1.  Life  on  the  ranch  and  the  farm.    Gauchos,  round-up 

2.  People 

3.  Products  and  animals  found  there 

4.  Level  nature  of  the  pampas.    (Compare  with  our  Great  Cen- 

tral Plain.) 

5.  Transportation 

6.  Need  of  refrigeration 

7.  Shipping  port:  Buenos  Aires 

8.  Markets:  European  countries  chiefly 

9.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  chief  products  of  agriculture  and  grazing 

b.  The  conditions  that  make  these  industries  important 

c.  The  name  and  location  of  the  chief  shipping  port 

d.  The  chief  countries  to  which  the  grain  and  meat  are 

exported 

C.  Europe 
I.    Europe  as  a  Whole 
Suggested  approaches  and  projects 

a.  Find  place  names  on  the  map  and  tell  what  they  suggest;  as, 
Spain,  olives;  England,  cutlery;  France,  silks;  Holland, 
bulbs;  Germany,  toys;  Italy,  macaroni;  Ireland,  linen,  etc. 
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b.  List  articles  at  home  that  came  from  Europe. 

c.  Encourage  children  to  bring  in  such  articles  and  tell  places 

they  came  from,  their  use,  how  made,  etc. 

d.  Have  children  tell  country  their  people  came  from  originally 

and  find  on  map.    Show  pictures. 

e.  In  order  to  determine  chief  physical  features,  have  children 

learn  from  people  at  home  all  the  interesting  things  they 
can  about  the  home  country. 

II.    Shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain 

1.  Suggested  approach 

Recall  that  the  transportation  of  our  soldiers  during  the  war 
was  largely  by  British  ships 

2.  How  ships  are  made 

a.  Enormous  quantity  and  variety  of  material  used 

b.  Steel  framework  built  and  sheathed  with  steel  plates 

c.  Launching  accomplished  amid  great  ceremony 

d.  Ship  finished  for  ocean  service  with  decks,  funnels, 

wireless,  etc. 

3.  Location  of  ship-building  centers  on  deep  harbors  of  British 

Isles,  as  Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  the  greatest  European 
ship-building  city 

4.  England's  need  of  ships 

a.  To  obtain  food  for  people 

b.  To  secure  raw  material  for  factories 

c.  To  carry  manufactured  goods  to  market 

5.  Problem:  Why  is  Great  Britain  a  good  place  to  build  ships? 

a.  Early  start  on  account  of  island  location 

b.  Deep  waterways 

c.  Abundance  of  coal  and  iron  nearby 

d.  Skilled  workmen 

6.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

The  advantages  possessed  by  Great  Britain  for  building  ships 

7.  Exercises 

a.  Tell  why  ships  today  are  better  than  those  of  Columbus 

or  the  Pilgrims? 

b.  Why  do  ships  travel  faster  now? 

c.  Name  and  locate  one  or  two  shipbuilding  cities  of 

Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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III.    Manufacturing  in  Europe 

1.  Western  Europe, — -a  region  of  fine  manufactures 

a.  Machine-made  goods 

Artistic  French  manufactures:  silks,  laces,  perfumes, 
gloves,  etc. 

Scientific  German  products:  musical  and  optical 
*  goods,  dyes  and  drugs,  etc. 

Practical  products  of  Great  Britain :  textiles,  cutlery 

b.  Hand-made  goods 

Wood  carvings  of  Swiss  mountaineers 
Toys  of  German  toymakers 

Embroideries  and  laces  of  Italian  and  Spanish  peasants 

2.  Problem:  Why  is  manufacturing  the  leading  industry  of  west- 

ern Europe? 

a.  People:  skilled,  inventive,  artistic 

b.  Raw  materials  easily  obtained 

c.  Abundance  of  coal  and  water  power 

3.  Location  on  outline  maps  of  chief  coal  and  iron  mines  and 

some  of  the  leading  centers 
Note:  This  study  naturally  leads  out  of  some  of  the  approaches  in 
the  study  on  "  Europe  as  a  Whole." 

4.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  importance  of  western  Europe  as  a  manufacturing 

region 

b.  Some  reasons  for  its  importance 

c.  The  general  classes  of  goods  manufactured 

IV.    Mediterranean  Fruits 

1.  Visit  to  fruit  store  to  learn  what  fruits  come  from  Mediterranean 

countries 

2.  Mental  pictures 

a.  Terraced  hillsides  on  account  of  lack  of  space 

b.  Peasant  men,  women,  and  children  at  work 

c.  People  working  without  modern  machinery 

d.  Curious  methods  of  transportation 

3.  Why  region  can  produce  abundance  and  variety  of  fruit 

a.  Climate  warmer  by  reason  of  Mediterranean  Sea 

b.  Intensive  cultivation  done  in  small  areas 

c.  Universal  labor:  men,  women,  and  children 

4.  Allied  products  and  methods  of  production 

a.  Wine 

b.  Olive  oil 
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5.  Exercises 

a.  Imagine  yourself  an  Italian  peasant  child  and  tell  how 

your  father  raises  fruit. 

b.  Compare  our  fruit  growing  in  southern  United  States 

with  that  of  Southern  Europe. 

6.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  fruits  and  fruit  products  of  the  region 

b.  Suitability  of  the  region  for  fruit-growing 

V.    Grain  in  Europe 

1.  Wheat-growing  in  Russia 

a.  The  wheat-grower, — -the  Russian  peasant:  his  home, 

dress,  and  food 

b.  How  wheat  is  commonly  raised 

Plowing  by  horse,  etc. 
Scattering  seed  by  hand 
Reaping  by  hand 
Transportation 

c.  Comparison  with  early  methods  in  the  United  States 

d.  Comparison  with  modern  methods  in  the  United  States 

e.  Newer  methods  in  Russia 

f.  Location  of  wheat  area:  the  Ukraine,  the  " black  earth " 

region 

g.  Market  for  wheat:  Odessa,  the  chief  port 

2.  Location  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  Europe  and  other 

wheat-growing  areas  in  it. 

3.  Other  grains  of  Europe.    Extensive  use  of  black  bread. 

4.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

a.  The  location  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  Europe 

b.  The  location  of  Odessa 

D.  Asia 
I.    Asia  as  a  Whole 
1.    Suggested  approaches  and  projects 

a.  Find  place  names  on  the  map  and  tell  what  they  suggest ; 

as  Ceylon,  tea;  Canton,  ginger;  Java,  coffee;  Persia, 
rugs;  Japan,  silk;  etc. 

b.  Let  the  children  tell  of  people  they  have  seen  who  came 

from  Asia,  and  find  their  homes  on  the  map. 

c.  Recall  a  few  interesting  facts  about  the  people  you 

studied  in  Grade  IV. 
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d.  Have  the  children  collect  for  the  production  table  articles 

that  came  from  Asia. 

e.  Speak  of  Asia  as  containing  the  Holy  Land, — ■  the  cradle 

of  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  religions. 
2.    Some  characteristics 

"It  is  the  land  of  the  est." 
Largest  grand  division 
Highest  mountains 
Highest  plateau 
Fiercest  animals 
Largest  animals 
Longest  railway 
Oldest  civilization 
Strangest  people 
Slowest  development 
Queerest  customs 

II.  Tea  in  China 

1.  Tea:  the  universal  drink 

2.  The  tea  garden:  appearance  and  cultivation  of  trees 

3.  Picking  and  curing  the  tea  leaves 

4.  Packing  and  transportation 

5.  Conditions  needed  for  successful  growing  of  tea 

6.  The  people:  their  appearance,  characteristics,  and  strange 

customs 

7.  Other  countries  producing  tea 

8.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

Conditions  for  growth,  areas  of  production,  and  markets 

III.  Rice  in  India 

1.  Value  as  a  food 

2.  Cultivation:  planting,  flooding  land,  transplanting,  harvesting, 

threshing 

3.  The  people:  their  appearance,  poverty,  and  interesting  customs 

4.  Conditions  favorable  for  growth  of  rice 

5.  Other  rice-producing  countries 

6.  Facts  to  be  stressed 

Conditions  for  growth,  areas  of  production,  and  markets  / 

IV.  Silk  in  Japan 

1.  Comparison  of  silk  cloth  with  cotton  or  woolen 

2.  Uses  of  silk 
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3.  Care  and  food  of  silkworms 

4.  Spinning  of  cocoon  and  twisting  of  thread 

5.  The  Japanese  peasant  home  and  farm 

6.  The  people  and  their  life 

7.  Market  for  raw  silk.    (Three-fourths  goes  to  United  States. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  the  chief  center.) 

8.  Other  countries  producing  raw  silk 

9.  Artificial  silk 

10.    Facts  to  be  stressed 

Conditions  for  growth,  areas  of  production,  and  markets 

E.  Africa 
Africa  as  a  Whole 
Imaginary  journey  to  the  following  natural  regions  to  gain  mental 
pictures  of  the  nature  of  each  region, —  what  the  people  are 
like,  what  they  are  doing,  and  a  few  of  the  things  they  are  pro- 
ducing : 

a.  The  Nile  Valley 

b.  The  Sahara  Desert 

c.  The  Northern  Highlands 

d.  The  Equatorial  Regions 

e.  The  Southern  Plateau 

F.    Trips  From  Boston  To  Places  Of  Interest 

1.  Niagara  Falls:  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  particular  features 

of  interest  there,  and  its  use  for  power 

2.  Yellowstone  National  Park:  the  hot  springs  and  geysers,  a 

beauty-spot  belonging  to  all  the  people,  a  sanctuary  for 
animals 

3.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado:  depth  and  beauty  of  gorge, 

and  method  of  formation 

4.  The  Giant  Sequoias 

5.  Mammoth  Cave:  the  underground  rooms  and  river,  stalactites 

and  stalagmites,  method  of  formation 

6.  The  Panama  Canal:  the  immensity  of  the  task,  its  value 

7.  The  White  Mountains 

8.  The  Rhine  Valley:  its  vineyards,  castles,  and  legends 

9.  The  Alps:  mountain  climbing 

10.    The  Nile:  the  pyramids  and  the  desert  beyond 
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ATTAINMENTS 
Knowledge 

1.  The  fact  that  in  general  the  highest  temperatures  of  the  earth  are 

in  the  equatorial  regions  and  that  temperatures  become  grad- 
ually lower  and  lower  toward  the  north  and  south 

2.  The  fact  that  belts  or  regions  of  climate  encircle  the  earth  and 

that  each  continent  must  lie  in  one  or  more  of  these  belts 

3.  The  fact  that  the  life  in  each  temperature  belt  or  region  is  strongly 

influenced  by  the  climate  of  the  particular  region 

4.  The  climatic  belt  or  region  in  which  each  part  of  the  continent  is 

located 

5.  The  location  and  characteristics  of  those  large  surface  features 

that  p  ay  an  important  part  in  the  industries  and  commerce 
studied 

6.  The  characteristics  and  manner  of  living  of  the  people  engaged  in 

the  occupations 

7.  Clear  mental  pictures  of  the  region  in  which  the  occupations 

studied  are  carried  on 

8.  Such  processes  of  production  as  are  necessary  to  enable  children 

to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  region  is  adapted  to  the  occu- 
pation 

9.  Such  knowledge  of  the  continents  as  will  enable  children  to  study 

some  one  part  of  a  continent  in  detail  or  to  study  one  continent 
in  relation  to  others 

Habits  and  Skills 

1.  Ability  to  locate  on  an  outline  map  the  regions  where  the  indus- 

tries studied  are  carried  on 

2.  Ability  to  locate  the  following  cities:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 

delphia, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Duluth,  San  Francisco, 
Lowell,  Fall  River 

3.  Ability  to  locate  on  a  map  the  chief  surface  features  mentioned 

Attitudes 

1.  A  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  people  of  the  world  and  the 

countries  in  which  they  live 

2.  A  more  sympathetic  and  neighborly  feeling  for  other  races. 

3.  An  eagerness  to  inquire  and  find  out  ab#out  the  source  of  different 

products  and  method  of  their  production 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
I.    Plan  of  the  Course 

The  topics  under  the  heading,  The  Earth  as  a  Whole,  may  serve 
as  a  brief  review  or  summing  up  of  the  work  of  Grades  III  and  IV 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  work  of  Grade 
V.    The  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  year. 

The  part  of  the  course  outlined  under  the  heading  of  The  Conti- 
nents should  equip  the  pupil  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  various  continents,  thus  furnishing 
a  general  preparation  for  more  detailed  study  in  succeeding  grades. 
The  work  should  be  approached  from  the  human  rather  than  from 
the  commercial  standpoint.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  man 
at  work, —  what  he  is  doing  and  how  he  is  doing  it.  The  child  should 
have  vivid  mental  pictures  of  these  different  activities  of  man  and 
also  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  lives  and  labors. 

It  is  believed  that  these  industrial  studies  will  lead  naturally  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  of  physical  geography,  and  will  show 
how  man  overcomes  the  adverse  forces  of  nature  and  adapts  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  to  his  own  use. 

II.  Use  of  the  Outlines 
While  the  outlines  have  been  developed  somewhat  in  detail  in 
order  to  aid  the  inexperienced  teacher,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  that  they  should  be  rigidly  pursued  in  the  order  in  which 
•they  are  arranged.  Teachers  will  adapt  them  to  their  own  needs. 
It  is  intended,  however,  that  each  outline  contain  most  of  the  im- 
portant facts  of  the  industry  under  consideration,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  suggestions  made  under  one  study  are  often  equally  pertinent 
to  another. 

III.  Method 

No  one  method  should  be  used  exclusively.  The  particular 
procedure  to  be  followed  depends  on  the  character  of  the  lesson  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  teacher.  One  method  is  described  in  some 
detail  below  that  may  be  found  helpful. 

A  Suggested  Method 
1.    Preliminary  discussion 

In  order  to  capitalize  the  knowledge  that  children  already 
possess  and  to  furnish  an  interesting  starting  point  for  the 
study  of  different  industries,  a  preliminary  period  or  two 
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of  free  discussion  is  advisable.  At  this  time  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  state  all  the  facts  they  can  about 
the  particular  section  where  the  industries  that  are  to  be 
studied  are  carried  on.  Let  them  comment  on  the  physi- 
cal features,  the  different  kinds  of  work  the  people  are 
engaged  in,  and  any  other  matters  of  interest.  The  dis- 
cussion can  be  stimulated  through  the  use  of  the  following: 
Pictures  and  lantern  slides  of  the  region  to  be  studied 
Reports  about  different  places  in  the  region  that  children 

or  their  friends  have  visited 
Reports  concerning  places  about  which  the  children  have 

read  or  heard 
Comments  on  places  children  would  like  to  visit 
Lists  of  different  kinds  of  foods,  manufactured  articles,  and 
other  products 
2.    Selection  of  topics  for  study 

The  children  should  now  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
and  to  tell  things  that  they  would  like  to  learn  more 
about.  These  questions  and  requests  for  information 
may  be  listed  on  the  blackboard.  If  the  preceding  period 
of  discussion  has  been  well  planned  and  the  thought  of 
the  children  carefully  guided,  there  will  generally  be 
queries  relating  to  the  particular  industries  scheduled 
for  study. 

The  following  list,  based  on  the  North  Central  states  and 
containing  questions  actually  asked  by  children  in  prepa-. 
ration  for  a  study  of  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron,  is  typical 
of  what  may  be  expected. 

How  is  iron  made  into  useful  things? 
I  want  to  find  out  how  the  coal  comes  to  be  in  the 
ground. 

How  do  they  make  iron  ore  into  iron? 
How  do  they  make  paper  out  of  spruce  trees? 
I  should  like  to  know  more  about  how  they  slaughter 
the  cattle  and  how  the}'  ship  them  in  refrigerator  cars. 
How  do  they  shear  the  sheep? 
How  is  the  coal  made  into  different  sizes? 
Is  the  iron  naturally  on  top  of  the  ground? 
How  do  they  smelt  the  iron? 

How  is  the  coal  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  put  into 
cars? 
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Do  the  men  in  the  coal  mines  dress  the  way  we  do? 
I  should  like  to  know  some  more  about  the  making  of 

automobiles. 
How  do  they  ship  coal  and  iron? 

I  should  like  to  know  how  they  bend  the  iron  in  shape. 
I  should  like  to  ask  how  buttons  and  combs  are  made 

out  of  bone. 
Where  are  the  factories  they  ship  the  coal  to? 
I  am  interested  to  know  how  men  go  down  into  the 

mines  to  get  the  coal. 
I  should  like  to  find  out  how  they  make  machines. 
3.    Solution  of  problems 

The  simpler  questions  may  be  answered  briefly  or  assigned 
over  to  individual  children  for  investigation  and  report. 
Some  of  the  large  questions  and  problems  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  class  study. 
Note:  By  this  method  the  material  to  be  studied  is  based  on  the 
child's  own  needs  and  desires,  and  he  learns  how  to  geographize, 
i.  e.,  to  use  the  facts  of  geography  to  help  him  answer  questions 
that  are  puzzling  him.    This  is  the  way  in  which  geography 
functions  in  life. 

IV.    Supplementary  Reading 

The  full  use  of  supplementary  geographical  readers  as  well  as 
of  the  regular  text-book  is  strongly  advised.  In  this  way  access  is 
secured  to  a  rich  detail  which  affords  a  better  basis  for  understanding 
varying  geographic  conditions.  A  number  of  firms  publish  very 
interesting  booklets  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

In  this  grade  a  beginning  should  be  made  of  teaching  children 
how  to  use  a  book.  Drill  should  be  given  in  the  use  of  the  index  and 
table  of  contents  as  well  as  in  the  finding  of  specific  facts. 

Geographical  readers  also  furnish  valuable  silent  reading  material 
of  the  factual  type.  Suggestions  for  conducting  such  lessons  are  to 
be  found  in  this  course  of  study  in  the  outline  on  Reading.  See 
also  Germane  and  Germane's  " Silent  Reading,"  pp.  269  and  293, 
and  Penell  &  Cusaek's  "How  to  Teach  Reading,"  pp.  264  and  2S2. 

V.    Additional  Aids 
1.    Pictures,  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  etc.,  should  be  freely 
used  to  furnish  vivid  mental  impressions. 
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2.  The  constant  use  of  wall  maps,  maps  in  the  texts,  and  outline 

maps  to  make  the  work  definite  and  fix  in  mind  the  location 
of  important  ^places 

3.  Outline  maps  should  be  used  freely  for  the  purposes  of  — 

a.  Fixing  in  mind  the  outline  of  the  continents,  their  positions 

with  reference  to  one  another,  and  the  great  bodies  of 
water  surrounding  them. 

b.  Locating  large  physical  features,  as  plains,  mountains  and 

rivers. 

c.  Locating  areas  of  production,  cities  and  routes  of  trans- 

portation. 

4.  An  industrial  cabinet  containing  samples  of  different  manufac- 

turing articles  should  be  in  every  school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  PUPILS 

Allen.  Asia,  The  New  Europe,  North  America,  South  America, 
United  States 

Carpenter.  New  Geographical  Readers ;  Africa,  North  America, 
South  America,  How  the  World  is  Clothed,  How  the  World  is  Fed, 
How  the  World  is  Housed 

Chamberlain.  How  We  Are  Clothed,  How  We  Are  Fed,  How 
We  Are  Sheltered,  How  We  Travel 

Rogers.       Wild  Animals  Every  Cnild  Should  Know 

Emerson.       Geography  of  New  England 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHERS 

Branom.  Teaching  of  Geography 
Clark.       Unit  Studies  in  Geography 

Dodge  and  Kirchwey.  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary 
Schools 

Fisher.    Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States 
Huntington  and  Cushing.       Principles  of  Human  Geography 
McMurry.       Type  Studies  of  United  States 
Packard  and  Sinnott.       Nations  as  Neighbors 
Redway.       Geography,  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Ridgely.       Geographic  Principles 
Rocheleau.       Great  American  Industries 
Statesman's  Year  Book 
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BOOKLETS 

Chocolate  Town.    Hershey  Chocolate  Company,  Hershey,  Pa. 
Textile  Industry  in  Alabama.    Commercial  Department,  Alabama 

Power  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Story  of  the  Tea  Plant.    Salada  Tea  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate.    Walter  Baker  and  Company,  Dorchester, 

Mass. 

Picturesque  and  Terraced  Gardens  Where  Tea  Grows.    Chase  and 

Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass. 
Armour's  Food  Source  Map.    Armour  and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Nothing  Takes  the  Place  of  Leather,  The  Romance  of  Leather.  The 

American  Sole  &  Belting  Leather  Tanners,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rubber,  A  Wonder  Story.    United  States  Rubber  Company,  Boston, 

Mags. 

Story  of  Cuban  Sugar.    United  Fruit  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fabric  of  Civilization.    Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

AIMS 

1.  To  stimulate  in  children  a  desire  for  healthy  living 

2.  To  help  them  establish  health  habits 

3.  To  develop  knowledge  of  necessary  hygienic  facts 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
The  subject  matter  of  this  course  has  been  organized  under  the 
heads  of  Habits  and  Knowledge.  Habits  are  the  more  important  as 
they  are  the  ultimate  goals  of  health  instruction.  Yet  knowledge  of 
hygienic  facts  is  necessary  as  a  background  for  the  work  in  habit 
formation,  and  all  such  material  should  be  organized  with  the  idea 
of  functioning  in  habits. 

Habits  Knowledge 
I.    Personal  Cleanliness 


The 

Take  at  least  two  warm  baths 

every  week  before  retiring. 
Wash  exposed  parts  of  body 

with  soap  and  warm  water 

morning  and  night. 
Wash  hands  before  meals. 
Wash  hands  before   going  to 

school. 

Wash  hands  after  going  to  the 
toilet. 


Skin 

1.  The  need  of  frequent  baths, 

—  warm  and  cold 

2.  The  need  of  daily  washing 

of  face,  neck,  and  ears 

3.  Time  for  washing  hands 

The  vital  need  of  wash- 
ing hands 

The  need  of  washing 
hands  before  going  to 
school 

(Mention  need  of  careful 
drying  of  hands.) 


The  Nails 


Clean  nails  every  time  hands  are 

washed. 
Avoid  biting  nails. 


1.  How  to  cut  and  clean  the 

nails. 

2.  Danger  in  biting  nails 
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Ill 


Habits 


The  Hair 


Cover  hair  when  sweeping. 
Brush  and  comb  hair  daily. 
Use  individual  brush  and  comb. 
Keep  brush  and  comb  clean. 
Wash  hair  frequently. 


1. 


Knowledge 

Protection  from  dust 
Examples:  Sweeping  and 

sifting  ashes 
Brushing  and  combing  hair 

daily 

a.  Individual  brush  and 

comb 

b.  Care  of  brush  and 

comb 
Washing  hair 

Dry  hair  thoroughly,  es- 
pecially around  ears. 
Pediculosis 

Comb  hair  with  hot  vine- 
gar to  destroy  nits. 
Use  petroleum  to  de- 
stroy vermin. 


The  Teeth 


Brush  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day, 
—  in  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  and  at  night,  before 
going  to  bed. 

Brush  teeth  after  meals,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Watch  teeth  for  cavities. 

Brush  all  surfaces.  Brush  down 
from  the  upper  gum  and  up 
from  the  lower  gum. 

Use  individual  tooth  brush. 

Rinse  brush  thoroughly  in  hot 
water  after  using. 

Use  dental  floss  to  remove  food 
particles  from  cracks  in  teeth. 

Rinse  mouth  thoroughly  after 
brushing  teeth. 

Avoid  cracking  nuts,  biting- 
threads,  etc.  with  teeth. 


1.  Care  of  first  set 

2.  Importance  of  caring  for 

sixth  year  molar 

3.  Care  of  second  set 

4.  How  cavity  is  formed  in 

tooth 

5.  Need  of  brushing  all  sur- 

faces of  teeth 
(Tooth  brush  drills  should 
be  given  frequently  to 
demonstrate  c  o  r  r  e  ct 
method  of  brushing.) 

6.  Importance  of  using  indi- 

vidual tooth  brush 

7.  Importance     of  keeping 

brush  clean 

8.  Need  of  getting  food  parti- 

cles out  of  cracks  of 
teeth 
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Habits 
Eat  hard  foods. 

Visit  the  dentist  at  least  twice  a 
year. 


Knowledge 
9.    Importance      of  rinsing 
mouth  to  remove  food 
particles 

10.  Danger  of  cracking  nuts, 

biting  off  threads,  etc. 
with  teeth 

11.  Necessity  of  eating  hard 

foods 

12.  Need  of  frequent  visits  to 

the  dentist 


II. 

Drink  at  least  one  glass  of  milk 
a  day. 

Include  cereal  and  eggs  in  break- 
fast menu. 

Eat  some  meat  at  principal  meal, 
but  not  too  much. 

(Fish  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute.) 

Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of 
water  a  day. 

Eat  one  green  vegetable  besides 
potatoes  at  principal  meal. 

Eat  fruits  daily. 

Eat  slowly. 

Chew  food  thoroughly. 
Avoid  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Avoid  too  many  sweets. 

Eat  only  after  meals. 
Do  not  eat  between  meals. 
Do  not  take  candy  to  school. 
Be  happy  at  meals. 
Eat  meals  at  a  regular  time. 
Keep  all  food  covered  to  protect 

from  dust. 
Keep  stoppers  in  milk  bottles. 
Protect  food  from  flies. 

(Screen  homes.) 


Food 

1.    Kinds  of  food  to  eat 

a.  Growth   and  repair 

foods 
Milk 
Eggs 
Cheese 
Meat 
Fish 
Beans 
Peas 

b.  Go-Material 

Cereals 

Bread 

Macaroni 

Spaghetti 

Potatoes 

Butter 

Cream 

c.  Regulators 

Water 

Vegetables 

Fruit 

d.  Iron  foods 

Carrots 
Spinach 
Lettuce 
Celery 
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Habits 

Wipe  tops  of  milk  bottles  before 

removing  stoppers. 
Wash  hands  before  setting  table 

or  handling  dishes  or  food. 
Patronize  only  clean  stores  where 

the  food  is  protected  from  flies 

and  dust. 


Knowledge 
e.  Bone-builders 
Milk 

Leafy  vegetables 
1.    Care  of  food 

a.  Necessity  of  keeping 

food  covered 

b.  Need  of  keeping  food 

away  from  flies 

c.  Necessity  of  wiping 

tops  of  milk  bot- 
tles before  remov- 
ing stoppers 

d.  Importance  of  wash- 

ing hands  before 
handling  dishes  or 
food 

e.  Necessity  of  buying 

food  in  clean  stores 


III.  Respiration 


Keep  your  front  and  back  yards 
clean. 

Suggestion:  Children  may 
form  clubs  to  promote  this 
movement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Wipe  your  feet  before  entering 

your  home  or  school. 
When  about  to  sweep,  use  some 

means  of  keeping  the  dust 

down. 

Keep  closets  and  cellars  clean 
and  well  aired. 

Open  windows  in  sleeping  rooms 
top  and  bottom  to  get  cir- 
culation. 

Breathe  through  the  nose. 

Breathe  deeply. 


1.  Necessity  of  breathing  fresh 

air 

2.  Value  of  sunshine 

3.  Necessity  of  cool  and  moist 

air 

(Have  children  consult 
thermometer  in  school- 
room. Keep  tempera- 
ture chart  or  graph  on 
blackboard.) 

4.  Necessity  of  moving  air 

Avoid  draughts 

Note:  1,  2,  3,  and  4  may 
be  obtained  by  open- 
ing windows  at  the  top 
and  bottom  to  get  a 
circulation. 
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Habits  Knowledge  v 

5.  Clean  air 

a.  Condition  of  streets, 

alleys,  yards 

b.  Eliminating    or  di- 

minishing dust  in 
school  and  at  home 
Examples:  Wiping 
feet  before  enter- 
ing; keeping  dust 
down  when  sweep- 
ing by  using  pieces 
of  wet  newspaper 
or  dustless  dusters; 
oiling  floors,  etc. 

c.  Care  of  closets  and 

cellars 
Note:   Emphasize  es- 
pecially the  proper 
air  for  living  and 
sleeping  rooms 

6.  Correct  method  of  breath- 

ing 

a.  Through  the  nose  ex- 

cept when  talking 
and  singing 

b.  Effect  of  hindrances 

to  nose  breathing 
(Adenoids;  neces- 
sity of  consulting  a 
physician.) 

7.  Effect  of  posture  on  breath- 

ing 

(Have  children  run  in 
yard  and  note  the  effect 
of  breathing.) 


IV.  Posture 

Stand,  sit,  and  walk  correctly.  1.  Necessity  of  correct  stand- 
ing, sitting,  and  walk- 
ing positions 
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Habits  Knowledge 

2.    Good   posture   in  school- 
room 

Note:  The  teacher  should 
work  toward  this  end 
by  stimulating  interest 
in  the  pupil.  Posture 
clubs  may  be  started, 
and  awards  given.  (See 
paragraph  on  motiva- 
tion, and  projects  and 
devices.) 


Play  at  recess  and  after  school. 
Play  out  of  doors. 


Exercise 
I  1. 


4. 


Movements  of  big  muscles 
of  the  body 
Examples:  Walking,  skat- 
ing,  swimming,  base- 
ball, etc. 

Value  of  different  kinds  of 
activity,  as  gymnastic 
sports 

Need  of  moderation  in  exer- 
cising 

(Avoid  vigorous  exercise 
too  near  meal  times.) 

Effect  of  exercise  on  posture 
(Speak  of  exercises  in  the 
"  Course  of  Study  in 
Physical  Education," 
which  makes  for  good 
posture.) 

Need  of  exercising  in  fresh 
air 

Rest 

(Muscles,  like  all  other 
organs,  need  rest.) 
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Habits 


Knowledge 


VI.  Rest 


Go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  from 
ten  to  eleven  hours. 

Sleep  in  a  quiet  room  with  win- 
dows open. 

Remove  all  the  clothing  worn 
during  the  day. 

Keep  the  body  straight  when 
sleeping. 

Air  bed  clothing  thoroughly  each 
morning. 


1.  Necessity  of  sleep:  rest  for 

the  whole  body 

2.  Amount :  Ten  to  eleven  hours 

Time  to  go  to  bed 

3.  Favorable  conditions 

Quiet 
Darkness 
Fresh,  cool  air 
Warm  body 

Removal  of  day  clothing 
Position  in  sleeping 
Note:  Keep  body  straight. 
Necessity  of  airing  bed 
and  bed  clothing. 


VII.    The  Sp 

Put  handkerchief  before  mouth  I 

when  coughing  and  sneezing. 
Do  not  spit  in  public  places. 
Keep  fingers  out  of  mouth  and 

away  from  nose. 
Wash  hands  before  eating  and 

handling  dishes. 
Do  not  drink  from  a  common 

cup. 

Do  not  exchange  partly  eaten 

food,  gum,  etc. 
Use  individual  towels. 


id  of  Disease 

1.  Disease  germs 

a.    Methods  of  spreading 
By  coughing 
By  sneezing 
By  spitting 

2.  Means  of  preventing  spread 
of  disease  germs 

a.  Necessity  of  keeping 
fingers  away  from 
mouth  and  nose 

b.  Necessity  of  washing 
hands  before  eat- 
ing or  handling 
dishes 

c.  Harm  in  drinking 
from  a  common 
cup 

d.  Harm  in  exchanging 
partly  eaten  food, 
gum,  etc. 

e.  J  Harm  in  using  a  com- 
mon towel 
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Habits 


Knowledge 


VII.    First  Aid  to  the  Injured 


(Teacher  should  take  this  sub- 
ject as  accidents  occur.) 


1.  Bruises 

If  skin  is  not  broken, 
apply  cloths  rung  out 
in  hot  water.  If  skin 
is  broken,  treat  as  for 
slight  cuts. 

2.  Slight  cuts 

Wash  away  the  dirt  in 
warm  water  containing 
creolin, —  ten  drops  in 
a  glass  of  water.  Let 
the  blood  flow.  Band- 
age with  a  clean  cloth. 

3.  Slivers 

Wash  fingers  of  operator 
and  patient.  Remove 
sliver  with  clean  fin- 
gers, and  if  necessary, 
with  a  needle  which  has 
been  rendered  sterile. 

4.  Slight  burns 

Exclude  air  from  the 
burns.  Cover  with 
baking  soda;  vaseline, 
olive  oil,  or  carron  oil. 
(The  last  is  preferable.) 

5.  Fainting 

Give  patient  air.  Loosen 
clothing.  Have  the 
head  lower  than  the 
feet.  Rub  cold  water 
on  head. 

6.  Foreign  particles  in  the  eye 

Lift  eye-lash  gently  with 
clean  fingers.  Roll 
back  over  a  match. 
Remove  foreign  sub- 
stance with  absorbent 
cotton  or  gauze.  Do 
not  rub  injured  mem- 
ber. If  eye  is  inflamed, 
bathe  with  warm  water 
and  boric  acid. 
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Habits  Knowledge 

7.  Extinguishing  fire 

If  a  person's  clothing 
catches  fire,  wrap  him 
in  a  blanket,  a  carpet, 
or  any  available  article 
of  heavy  woolen  ma- 
terial to  smother  the 
flames.  If  alone,  roll 
over  and  over  on  floor. 
Never  run,  because  the 
air  fans  the  flames. 

8.  Punctured  wounds 

Wash  carefully  in  warm 
water  and  creolin. 
Bandage  with  a  clean 
cloth. 

(Note:  When  avail- 
able, in  serious  cases,  a 
doctor  should  be 
called.) 


VIII.  The 
Take  care  of  your  eyesight;  upon 

it  depends  much  of  your  safety 

and  success  in  life. 
Avoid  books  or  papers  printed 

indistinctly. 
Cleanse    the   eyes   night  and 

morning  with  pure  water. 
Wear  your  glasses  constantly  if 

advised  to  do  so  by  an  oculist. 
Never  rub  the  eyes  with  your 

hands  or  an  unclean  towel. 
Sit  so  that  the  light  comes  from 

rear  when  reading  and  writing. 
Do  not  hold  a  book  too  closely 

to  the  eyes. 
Never  read  in  the  twilight,  on  a 

moving  vehicle,  or  in  a  re- 
clining position. 


•e  of  the  Eye 

1.  Test  eyes  annually.  Eye 

strain  leads  to  nervous- 
ness, headaches,  dyspep- 
sia, and  other  conditions 
of  ill  health  and  makes 
pupil  backward  in  work. 

2.  Refer  cases  of  abnormality 

of  vision  to  the  oculist. 
Support  of  parents  should 
be  solicited. 

3.  Seat  near-sighted  children 

near  blackboard. 

4.  Necessity   of  the  pupil's 

caring  for  eyes 
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Habits  Knowledge 
IX.    Safety  Education 


Look  both  ways  before  crossing 

the  street. 
Cross  at  street  crossings  only. 


Obey  traffic  signals. 


Avoid  playing  in  the  street. 


1.  Emphasize     necessity  of 

guarding  against  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  trol- 
ley cars.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  there  were  260 
children  killed  in  Massa- 
chusetts highways  last 
year  (1925)  because  of 
carelessness,  and  that  in 
the  same  year  over  5,000 
were  injured  by  auto- 
mobiles. Teach  the  pupil 
that  the  truck  is  the 
vehicle  most  to  be  feared 
because  it  cannot  come 
to  a  quick  stop  in  an 
emergency. 

2.  Teach  the  children  that  the 

traffic  officer  is  their 
friend. 

3.  Also  teach  them  that  the 

city's  playgrounds  are  the 
safest  places  to  play  in. 


Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Note:  Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  statute  gov 
erning  the  use  of  alcohol. 
I.  Alcohol 
1. 


II. 


Bad  effect  on  health 

A  poison,  not  a  food 
Interference  with  opportunities  in  athletics 
Cost 

Loss  of  revenue  for  family 
Interference  with  business  opportunities 

4.  Cause  of  unhappiness 

5.  Cause  of  loss  of  self-control 
Tobacco 

1.  Not  a  clean  habit  (Picking  up  butts  spreads  germs.) 

2.  Cost 

3.  Effect  on  growth  and  scholarship  of  children 

4.  Interference  with  opportunities  in  athletics 


2. 
3. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
Need  of  Health  Instruction 

The  importance  of  health  in  both  life  and  education  cannot  be 
minimized.  Without  good  health,  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  is 
reduced  to  a  marked  degree.  It  has  been  estimated  that  physical 
Refects  account  for  much  of  the  lack  of  success  of  children  in  school. 

Notable  among  these  physical  handicaps  are  diseased  tonsils, 
defective  eyesight,  and  unsound  teeth.  It  has  been  found  by  in- 
vestigators that  in  some  localities  from  40  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
of  children  are  afflicted  with  decayed  teeth,  and  that  over  30  per 
cent  have  diseased  tonsils. 

These  defects  are  so  common  that  few  realize  their  significance 
until  a  great  national  crisis  occurs.  An  inventory  of  our  country 
in  1917  and  1918  disclosed  that  one  out  of  every  three  young  men 
was  unfit  for  military  service.  This  is  an  alarmingly  high  propor- 
tion, and  the  schools  can  do  much  to  remedy  this  matter  by  edu- 
cating the  pupils  along  the  lines  of  vital  health  principles.  Statistics 
show  that  the  schools  have  already  been  a  vital  factor  in  prolonging 
human  life.  The  death  rate  in  the  period  of  years  since  1900  has 
declined  from  17.6  per  cent  per  one  thousand  people  to  12.3  per 
cent  per  one  thousand.  These  figures  should  encourage  the  teacher 
to  carry  on  her  good  work  in  order  to  obtain  a  realization  of  the 
highest  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  pupils 
under  her  care. 

Method  of  Attack 
The  successful  teacher  of  health  will  realize  that  her  teaching 
will  be  incomplete  if  she  does  not  have  as  one  of  its  aims  the  estab- 
lishing of  ideals  conducive  to  health.  These  ideals  should  not  be 
purely  intellectual,  but  should  function  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
child.  The  ideal  should  find  its  expression  in  action.  The  child 
who  cleans  his  teeth  regularly  not  only  has  a  mental  concept  of  a 
correct  hygienic  practice,  but  it  is  a  concept  connected  with  real 
action. 

In  order  to  establish  these  correct  ideals  and  attitudes,  the 
teacher  must  make  her  instruction  attractive.  Children  are  not 
interested  in  health  in  the  abstract.  Therefore,  the  teacher  must 
work  to  associate  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  imparted  and  the 
habits  which  are  to  be  established  with  the  natural  or  acquired 
interests  of  the  children.    Just  at  present,  for  example,  there  is  an 
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unusual  interest  in  the  late  war.  Here  is  a  chance  to  drive  home- 
some  splendid  information  on  health.  What  did  the  United  States 
Government  do  for  the  health  of  the  soldiers?  Current  newspaper- 
and  magazines,  accompanied  by  illustrations  often  throw  light  on 
this  subject,  and  will  be  eagerly  accepted  by  the  children. 

Then,  too,  children  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  heroic.  The 
history  of  preventive  medicine  tells  of  many  men  who  offered  their 
lives  to  further  the  cause  of  health,  and,  if  the  teacher  tells  these 
stories  with  dramatic  ability,  they  will  certainly  appeal  to  her 
pupils.  The  story  of  Doctor  Trudeau  illustrates  this  point  very 
well. 

Children  ordinarily  do  not  care  about  posture  in  relation  to 
health.  There  should  be  no  nagging  in  working  for  this  end,  but 
an  inspiring  attack.  If  the  pupils  are  told  how  well  one  looks  when 
he  stands  erect  and  sits  correctly,  and  if  those  who  have  good  pos- 
ture are  given  preference  at  the  head  of  a  marching  line,  they  will 
be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  pride  and  competition  to  form  the  right 
habits.  Many  of  the  hygienic  habits  may  be  established  with  little 
reference  to  health.  The  play  interest  of  the  child  should  be  gotten 
first  and  then  translated  into  habits.  One  of  the  deepest  impulses 
of  child  nature  is  the  impulse  to  act.  Many  little  plays  illustrating 
health  habits  have  been  written,  and  will  prove  inspiring  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  A  good  teacher  always  bears  in  mind  that  the 
child  is  interested  in  real  doing. 

Examples  of  Motivated  Teaching 
One  teacher  was  troubled  by  a  very  untidy  boy.  She  put  him 
with  clean  boys  and  complimented  the  group.  In  a  few  days,  he 
was  clean.  Then  she  complimented  him.  Afterwards  she  found 
out  that  his  mother  was  sick,  and  that  he  had  washed  and  ironed 
his  own  blouse. 

Another  teacher  told  her  class  the  story  of  John  L.  Sullivan 
who  was  offered  a  drink  by  a  bartender.  He  held  it  in  his  hands, 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Liquor  has  cost  me  $75,000 
during  my  life.    Xo  more." 

Still  another  teacher  told  her  class  of  Connie  Mack's  advising 
athletes  to  let  cigarettes  alone,  and  brought  out  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.    Stories  like  this  one  appeal  especiallj-  to  boys. 

Every  fall  one  teacher  interests  her  class  in  the  football  rivalry 
between  Harvard  and  Yale  and  brings  out  the  rules  of  health  that 
these  athletes  must  live  up  to  in  order  to  keep  physically  fit. 
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Another  teacher  has  a  "News  Item  Day"  in  which  her  children 
bring  in  clippings  and  pictures  to  illustrate  the  health  topic  under 
discussion. 

One  other  teacher  divided  her  school  into  two  divisions,  one 
having  the  name  Harvard,  the  other  Yale.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  competing  teams.  The  goal  was  to  have  the  cleanest  hands. 
Every  morning  hands  were  inspected,  and  the  record  of  dirty  hands 
was  placed  on  the  blackboard.  The  interest  was  genuine  and  those 
who  were  negligent  were  promptly  prodded  by  their  companions. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  merely  talking  about  health  habits 
will  not  lead  to  their  formation.  Therefore,  motives  like  the  above 
must  be  presented.  There  must  be  constant  repetition  without 
exception  in  habit  formation,  and,  therefore,  the  teacher  should 
realize  the  importance  of  the  daily  inspection  of  teeth,  hands,  and 
nails,  etc.  Recognition  of  habits  that  have  been  formed,  and  com- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary.  The  giving  of 
marks  for  the  establishment  of  a  health  principle,  gives  it  an  added 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  child.  Thus,  the  teacher  may  follow 
up  her  health  teaching  outside  of  school.,  and  really  see  that  the 
correct  habits  are  firmly  established.  In  the  Bowdoin  School  of 
Boston,  those  pupils  who  have  been  successful  in  healthful  living 
have  had  stars  placed  after  their  names  on  the  commencement 
program,  with  this  explanatory  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
''  Excellent  in  maintaining  ideals  in  hygiene." 

The  Health  of  the  Teacher 
The  teacher  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  health  teaching,  she  must  exemplify  what  she  teaches. 
The  teacher  who  is  healthy,  mentally  and  physically,  teaches  health 
by  contagion.  Therefore,  every  teacher  should  try  to  build  up  for 
herself  a  vigorous  body,  a  serene  and  well-balanced  mind,  and  a 
buoyant  spirit. 

In  order  to  properly  inspire  the  children,  the  teacher  should 
play  the  game  with  them.  If  she  is  weighed  when  thej^  are  weighed, 
drinks  milk  with  them  at  recess,  gets  proper  hours  of  sleep  and  recrea- 
tion, wears  hygienic  shoes  and  the  right  kind  of  clothes  on  rainy  days, 
and  meets  the  disagreeable  situations  of  the  day  with  confidence  and 
good  cheer,  she  will  become  not  only  a  better  teacher  of  health,  but 
a  better  teacher  in  every  way. 

The  good  teacher  always  bears  in  mind  the  motto:  "What  you 
are  speaks  louder  than  what  you  say. 

Vital  health  habits  should  be  covered  in  each  grade.    The  good 
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teacher  will  try  to  fit  them  to  the  individual  needs  of  her  class.  The 
teaching  of  safety  and  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  all  grades;  but  the 
method  of  approach  will  be  different  in  each  grade. 

Vital  Health  Habits 
Following  is  a  list  of  habits  having  a  direct  and  vital  bearing 
upon  health  which  should  be  taught  in  all  grades;  the  first  eight  are 
called  the  " Rules  of  the  Game": 

1 .  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week 

2.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day 

3.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open 

4.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or  tea 

5.  Eating  some  vegetable  or  fruit  every  day 

6.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day 

7.  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors 

8.  A  bowel  movement  every  morning 

9.  Standing,  sitting,  and  walking  correctly 

10.  Blowing  the  nose  gentry 

11.  Keeping  hands  away  from  mouth  and  nose 

12.  Using  individual  drinking  cups  and  towels 

13.  Chewing  food  slowly 

14.  Putting  clean  handkerchief  before  face  when  coughing  and 

sneezing 

15.  Avoiding  biting  of  nails 

16.  Avoiding  reading  in  dim  light 

17.  Avoiding  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 

Occupational  axd  Play  Activities 
L    Encouragement  of  out-door  athletic  contests 

(Record  of  winning  teams  kept  upon  board.) 
2.    Health  plays 

a.  "The  Milk  Fairies."    (Prepared  by  the  Xew  England 

Dairy  Council,  51  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass.  A  coach 
will  be  sent  out  by  this  organization  to  help  the 
children,  and  costumes  will  be  furnished.) 

b.  Some  of  Aesop's  Fables,  representing  health  principles, 

may  be  dramatized. 

c.  Twelve  little  girls  in  a  certain  fourth  grade  dressed 

twelve  clothespin  health  dolls  and  gavt  a  little  exer- 
cise in  class  with  the  help  of  the  teacher.  Each  child 
stepped  forward  with  her  doll,  gave  it  a  name,  and 
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told  her  reasons  for  so  naming  it.  The  dolls  were 
Tidy  Ann,  Ora  Orange,  Celia  Cereal,  Etta  Egg,  Molly 
Milk,  Betty  Beet,  Lucy  Lettuce,  Ruth  Raisin,  Alice 
Air,  Ruth  Rest,  Peggy  Water  and  Susie  Sleep. 

Note:    Little  plays,  originated  by  the  children  and 
given  in  class,  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  health. 

3.  School  gardens 

4.  Songs,  poetry,  and  literature 

a.  Contest  of  Robin  Hood's  men 

(Dramatize.) 

b.  Stories  of  great  Greek  and  Roman  heroes 

c.  The  life  of  Roosevelt 

d.  The  life  of  Helen  Keller 

e.  The  story  of  Florence  Nightingale 

f .  The  story  of  Louis  Pasteur 

g.  Story  of  wiping  malaria  out  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

5.  Games  and  folk-dancing 

Games  may  be  originated  by  children. 

a.  Cardboard  checkers,  adorned  with  carrots,  beets,  and 

glasses  of  milk  are  moved  over  a  squared-off  board  at 
the  direction  of  a  spinning  hand  which  indicates  the 
number  of  squares  to  be  traversed.  One  may  be  for- 
tunate and  land  at  a  square  labeled  "  Drank  milk,  five 
ahead,"  or  one's  progress  may  be  impeded  by  a  visit  to 
the  square  marked,  "No  bath,  four  back."  The  game 
is  won  when  one  arrives  in  a  central  spot  marked 
"Health." 

b.  The  well-known  game  of  fish-pond  may  be  turned  into  a 

health  game.  Fishing  for  tiny  cardboard  milk  bottles, 
carrots,  beets,  and  string  beans  will  prove  interesting. 
The  novelty  increases  when  one  has  caught  "a  bath 
once  a  week."  Each  prize  is  evaluated,  and  the  most 
successful  fisherman  is  the  one  with  the  heaviest  catch. 

6.  Talks  on  outside  interests,  as: 

Bird-studies,  flower  and  plant  interests,  hikes,  camping, 
fishing,  etc. 

7.  Other  devices  for  good  health  work 

a.  Health  corners  in  school-rooms.  Pictures,  posters,  news 
items,  etc.,  illustrating  good  health  habits.  (These 
should  be  changed  each  month.) 
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b.  Health  theatre.  (Moving-picture) 

Pictures,  representing  health,  fastened  to  long  strips 
of  paper,  which  are  wound  from  one  wooden  roller  to 
another 

c.  Health  flags 

Give  as  awards  for  cleanliness  in  the  morning  inspection. 
Have  group  rivalry.    One  room  in  Newton  has  a  health 

flag  which  the  children  salute  every  morning  with 

this  pledge : 

"I  pledge  attention  to  my  Health, 
To  keep  my  body  sound  is  Wealth, 
I  promise  cleanliness  to-day 
Shall  start  me  smiling  on  my  way." 

d.  Home  runs  for  health 

Divide  room  into  two  teams.  Have  base-ball  diamond 
on  blackboard,  with  each  base  representing  some 
vital  health  principle.  The  game  has  five  innings, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  week,  but  the  incentive  is 
great  to  score  a  home-run  every  day. 
8.    Clubs  and  organizations 

a.  Little  Mothers'  Clubs 

b.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organizations 

c.  Athletic  clubs,  and  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  out-door 

activities 

Graphs 

The  progress  that  children  make  in  bodily  growth  or  in  the 
formation  of  health  habits  may  be  shown  in  a  very  interesting  and 
objective  fashion  through  the  use  of  graphs.  Some  of  the  facts  that 
may  be  readily  charted  are  — ■ 

Number  of  hours  of  sleep. 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  recreation. 

Amount  of  milk  drunk. 

Amount  of  green  vegetables  eaten. 

(See  vegetable  chart  on  page  25,  "Who's  Who  in  Healthland." 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  1923.) 

1 .    Correct  Height  and  Weight 
Height  should  be  taken  at  least  twice  per  year.    September  and 
March  are  the  best  months.    Children  should  be  weighed  each 
month  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  day,  and  the  record  kept. 
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The  important  fact  to  be  learned  is  how  much  the  child  has  gained 
since  he  was  last  weighed.  If  he  is  within  15  per  cent  above  or  10 
per  cent  below  his  average  weight,  there  is  no  cause  for  concern; 
but  if  he  is  not  within  this  margin  of  safety,  he  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  school  physician,  and  the  school  nurse  may  visit 
the  home,  conferring  with  the  parents  and  securing  their  cooperation. 
Reports  concerning  the  weight  of  all  children  may  be  sent  home 
once  a  month. 

The  weighing  of  children  must  be  made  a  pleasurable  time.  A 
gala  day  should  be  made  of  it.  A  good  plan  to  stimulate  interest 
is  to  give  each  child  who  gets  up  to  normal  weight  a  gold  star.  Those 
who  do  gain,  can  be  questioned  by  those  who  do  not  gain.  Children 
are  interested  to  find  out  why  some  gain  and  the  reasons  why  those 
who  are  ahead  of  the  game  are  up  to  weight.  A  good  health  slogan 
at  this  time  might  be,  " Watch  Us  Gain." 

If  each  child  keeps  his  own  individual  graph,  he  will  be  more 
interested  in  this  work.  (See  graphs  on  pages  43  and  73  in  "Sug- 
gestions for  a  Program  of  Health  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
Schools."    Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  1922.) 

2.  Teeth  Records 
A  good  way  to  keep  this  record  is  to  make  it  on  a  large  sheet  of 
stiff  cardboard.  There  is  a  thermometer  drawn  upon  the  cardboard 
and  a  punch,  representing  a  degree,  on  the  thermometer  for  each 
member  of  the  class.  No  names  are  on  the  chart.  A  piece  of  red 
twine  to  represent  the  mercury  is  threaded  into  the  bottom  of  the 
thermometer.  If  thirty-eight  children  have  teeth  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, the  other  end  of  the  twine  is  inserted  at  punch  thirty-eight. 
After  the  next  report  of  the  nurse,  the  "mercury"  may  be  placed  at 
the  proper  "temperature."  In  a  corner  of  the  same  card,  a  small 
section  headed  "Fair  and  Warmer"  may  be  blocked  out.  In  this 
section,  each  child  may  paste  a  little  "fair  weather"  flag  each  time 
he  visits  the  dentist.  On  the  flag  may  be  printed  the  date  of  the 
visit. 

Posters 

A  good  poster  called  "The  Hill  of  Health"  may  easily  be 
made.  A  long  strip  of  paper  on  which  are  painted  the  sky  and  a 
hill  is  used.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  outdoor  girl.  Going 
up  the  hill  to  her  we  find  tooth  brush,  fresh  air,  wholesome  food, 
exercise,  sleep,  soap,  and  water.    Going  down  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  are  dirt,  too  many  sweets,  close  air,  etc.  These  things  may 
be  represented  by  pictures  of  children  cut  from  fashion  magazines. 
They  may  be  colored  and  pasted  on  the  hill.  Each  child  may  have 
a,  colored  balloon  flying  above  its  head.  On  the  balloons  are  printed 
the  habits  to  be  acquired  or  discarded.  Individual  posters  may  be 
made,  or  a  large  class  poster. 

In  making  posters,  always  place  the  emphasis  on  the  positive 
side.  The  following  may  be  used  as  some  of  the  messages  carried 
over  by  the  posters: 

"Eat  vegetables.' ' 

"Be  a  good  outdoor  sport." 

"Drink  milk  and  your  cheeks  will  be  as  rosy  as  this  tomato." 
"I  gain  weight  by  eating  cereal." 
"Hurrah,  I  like  to  be  clean!" 

(For  other  suggestions  in  making  posters,  see  "Who's  Who  in 
Healthland"  (1923)  and  "Suggestions  for  a  Program*  of  Health 
Teaching."    Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education  (1922). 

Slogans 

Examples : 

1.  "A  tooth  brush  is  your  best  friend." 

2.  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 
(Children  may  originate  slogans.) 

Correlation  with  Other  School  Subjects 

1 .  English 

a.  Letters  to  parents 

b.  Original  health  stories  and  poems 

c.  Original  five-minute  speeches  on  health 

d.  Children  may  represent  a  health  principle,  describe  them- 

selves, and  let  the  class  guess  their  names. 

e.  Writing  of  menus  by  children 

2.  Arithmetic 

a.  Height  and  weight  examples 

(Motivated) 

b.  Children  may  make  a  chart  such  as  is  illustrated  on  page 
.  22,  "Who's  Who  in  Healthland ." 

3.  Drawing 

a.  Health  ideas  illustrated 

b.  Health  posters 
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4.  Music 

Original  health  songs  may  be  written  by  the  children. 
How  easy  it  is  to  be  cheerful  and  happy, 
If  we  learn  how  to  practice  the  laws  of  good  health, 
For  health  rules  are  things  that  will  help  us  grow  stronger 
And  win  fame,  and  honor,  success,  and  great  wealth. 
Our  teeth  we  should  brush  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
A  warm  bath  at  eve  is  a  habit  worth  while, 
Good  food,  exercise,  correct  posture,  sleep,  fresh  air, 
And  abvays  upon  one's  face  should  be  a  smile. 
(Tune:  "Old  Oaken  Bucket") 

Co-operation  of  Home  and  School 
Since  the  school  is  the  lesser  part  of  the  child's  total  experience 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  home 
should  work  with  the  school  for  the  establishment  of  good  health 
habits.  The  home  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  amount  of  sleep 
which  the  child  gets,  the  frequency  of  bathing,  the  right  kind  of 
food,  and  other  important  health  practices.  Therefore,  there  must 
be  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions.   Some  means  of  securing  this  co-operation  follow: 

1.  The  visit  of  the  school  nurse  to  the  home 

2.  Health  home-lessons  given  to  the  children.    Making  posters 

at  home 

3.  Parent-Teachers'  associations 

4.  Talks  by  doctors  to  parents  and  pupils 

5.  Monthly  or  quarterly  report  sent  to  the  parents  regarding 

the  child's  condition  of  health 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHERS 
Andress.       Teaching  Hygiene  in  the  Grades 
Bancroft.       Posture  of  School  Children 

Bancroft.       Games  for  the   Playground,   Home,   School  and 
Gymnasium 

Cuzzort  and  Trask.       Health  and  Health  Practices 
Dansdill.       Health  Training  in  Schools 
O'Shea.       The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs 
O'Shea  and  Kellog.      Health  Habits 
Terman.       Hygiene  of  the  School  Child 
Winslow.       Healthy  Living 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  PUPILS 
Andress.       Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake-Up  Town 
Andress.       A  Journey  to  Healthland 
Cuzzort  and  Trask.       Primer  of  Personal  Hygiene 
Ferguson.       Child's  Book  of  the  Teeth 
Turner  and  Collins.  Health 

PAMPHLETS 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Health 
Health  Habits 

Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Who's  Who  in  Healthland 
Health  for  School  Children 

Suggestions  for  a  Program  for  Health  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 

Schools 
Syllabus  on  Health  Teaching 
Mary  Rose,  Feeding  the  Family 

ORGANIZATIONS  FURNISHING  MATERIAL 
New  England  Food  and  Dairy  Council,  51  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Child  Health  Organization,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Colgate  and  Company,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  Avenue,  Newr 
York  City 

National  Tuberculosis  League,  Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush  Company,  Florence,  Mass. 
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HISTORY 

"He  who  knows  nothing  of  history  may  be  likened  to  a  blind 
man  who,  passing  through  a  wonderful  gallery  filled  with  beautiful 
pictures,  sees  none  of  them." 

AIM 

To  give  the  child  informally  some  general  idea  of  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  our  country  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more  de- 
tailed study  later 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
I.    The  Discoverer  of  America 

Christopher  Columbus,  "The  Founder  of  a  New  World." 

1 .  Early  life  reviewed 

2.  His  beliefs  in  regard  to  shape  and  size  of  earth 

3.  Plans  for  reaching  India  by  sailing  west 

4.  Search  for  help 

5 .  Aid  secured :    preparations  for  the  expedition 

6.  Trials  and  dangers  of  the  voyage 

7.  Discovery  of  America 

References 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  Primary  History,  p.  7 
Gordy,  Stories  of  Early  American  History,  p.  1 
Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  78 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Introduction  to  American  His- 
tory, p.  188 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  1 
Who  Helped  to  Settle  America 
John  Smith,  "The  Resolute  Man" 

a.  Early  life  as  soldier  and  adventurer 

b.  Voyage  to  America  under  London  Company 

c.  Settlement  at  Jamestown 

d.  Troubles  in  the  colony:  starvation,  sickness, 
Indians 

e.  Smith's  leadership :  getting  food  from  the  Indians, 
making  the  lazy  work 

f.  Explorations:  capture  of  Smith  by  Indians,  Poca- 
hontas 

g.  Success  and  permanence  of  colony 


II.  Men 
1. 
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References 

Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  65 
Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great  Amer- 
icans; p.  59 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  56 

2.  Miles  Standish,  "The  Courageous  Man" 

a.  Renowned  soldier  of  Old  World 

b.  Voyage  to  America  with  Pilgrims 

c.  Chosen  military  leader 

d.  Settlement  at  Plymouth:    building  houses,  diffi- 

culties of  first  winter,  work  of  Standish 

e.  Standish's  dealings  with  Indians 

f .  The  first  Thanksgiving 

References 

Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great  Ameri- 
cans, p.  72 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  75 

3.  William  Penn,  "The  Wise  Man" 

a.  Early  life:  son  of  a  British  Admiral 

b.  Acceptance  of  Quaker  faith:  punishment 

c.  The  Quakers:  their  religious  beliefs,  customs,  and 

persecution 

d.  Grant  of  land  in  America  to  Penn  by  the  King  in 

payment  of  debt 

e.  Getting  settlers:   generous  terms  offered,  demo- 

cratic government,  freedom  of  worship 

f.  Settlement  of  Philadelphia:   wise  laying  out  of 

streets 

References 

Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  115 
Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great  Ameri- 
cans, p.  81 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  106 
Men  Who  Helped  to  Make  the  Country  Independent 
1.    Patrick  Henry,  "The  Orator  of  the  Revolution" 

a.  The  colonies  as  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 

b.  The  King's  need  of  money 

c.  The  Stamp  Act  passed  for  raising  money 

d.  Patrick  Henry's  opposition  to  the  taxes:  his  reso- 

lutions, fiery  speech,  and  its  effect  in  unifying 
sentiment 

e.  His  speech  in  favor  of  armed  resistance 
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Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  p.  134 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  146 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  141 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  1. 
Burnham  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  190 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  18 

2.  Samuel  Adams,  "The  Father  of  the  Revolution" 

a.  Adams,  a  Massachusetts  man  of  illustrious  family 

b.  Leadership  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and 

other  taxes 

c.  Refusal  of  offer  to  abandon  his  countrymen  for 

King's  side 

d.  His  circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies  for  as- 

sistance 

e.  Opposition  to  the  tax  on  tea 

f .  Leader  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party 

g.  Search  for  Adams  and  Hancock  by  the  British  at 

the  time  of  Paul  Revere's  ride 

h.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

References 
Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  p.  137 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  156 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  148 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  8 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  33 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin,  "The  Clear  Thinker  of  the  Revolu- 

tion" 

a.  Boyhood  in  Boston:  his  family,  use  of  leisure 

time,  hardships 

b.  Removal  to  Philadelphia:  printing  shop,  Poor 

Richard's  Almanac 

c.  Inventor:  the  Franklin  stove,  electrical  discoveries 

d.  Public-spirited  servant  of  city:  founder  of  library, 

school,  hospital 

e.  Member  of  Continental  Congress  and  signer  of 

Declaration  of  Independence 

f.  Visit  to  France:  securing  of  money  and  men,  aid 

for  colonies 

g.  Result  of  efforts 

h.  Help  in  making  constitution 
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p.  136 

Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  146 

Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  p.  165 

Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  220 

Southworth,  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with 
European  Beginnings,  p.  173 

Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  p.  124 

Thwaites  and  Kendall,  A  History  of  United  States,  p.  174 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  160 

4.  George  Washington,  "The  Father  of  His  Country" 

a.  Review  of  early  life 

The  manly  boy  of  comfortable  circumstances 
A  surveyor  gaining  knowledge  of  the  woods 

b .  Military  experience 

Part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 

c.  A  lover  of  peace  who  hoped  to  keep  friendly  "with 

the  mother  country 

d.  Readiness  to  fight  when  unfairness  of  taxes  by 

England  was  felt 

e.  Commander-in-chief  of  Revolutionary  Army:  diffi- 

culties 

f.  Evacuation  of  Boston  by  British,  March  17,  1776 

g.  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Valley  Forge 

Victory  at  Yorktown:  end  of  war 
Return  to  Mt.  Vernon 

h.  " First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 

hearts  of  his  countrymen" 

i.  Virtues:  bravery  and  modesty.    "I  do  not  feel 

equal  to  command  your  army." 
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Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  296 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  183 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  61 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  208 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  S4 

5.  Lafayette,  "The  Hero  of  Two  Worlds" 

a.  A  nobleman  of  France 

b.  Lover  of  freedom  and  justice 
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c.  Offer  of  services  to  America 

d .  General  in  American  Army 

e .  Aid  rendered :  Valley  Forge,  Yorktown 

f .  Efforts  for  freedom  in  his  own  country 

g.  America's  payment  of  debt:  "Lafayette,  we  are 

here" 

References 

Beard  and  Bagley,  First  Book  in  American  History, 

pp.  127,  449 
Burnham,  Making  of  our  Country,  p.  142 
Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  pp. 

161,  184 

Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  230 

Southworth,  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with 

European  Beginnings,  p.  246 
Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  pp.  157,  167 
Thwaites  and  Kendall,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 

p.  170 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  148 

John  Paul  Jones,  "  First  to  Carry  the  American  Flag 
across  the  Ocean  " 

a.  Youth  and  early  experiences 

b.  Story  of  how  he  became  an  American 

c.  Settlement  in  Virginia 

d.  Offer  of  services  to  Congress:  captain  in  infant 

navy 

e.  Naval  war  in  English  waters 

f .  The  Bon  Homme  Richard 

g.  Title  won:  "The  Father  of  the  American  Navy'' 

References 
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Some  Masterful  Americans 

1.  George  Washington,  "Our  First  President" 

a.  Weakness  of  government  under  the  Articles  of 

Confederation:  disagreement  of  states,  lack  of 
money 

b.  Constitutional  Convention  called  to  solve  the 

difficulty 

c.  Washington,  chairman  of  convention  which  made 

the  Constitution 

d.  President:  organization  of  new  government,  pay- 

ment of  debts,  country  kept  out  of  war 

e.  Death  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

References 
Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  296 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  183 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  61 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  208 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  84 

2.  Abraham  Lincoln,  "The  Saviour  of  Our  Country" 

a.  Review:    boyhood    days,    business  experience, 

lawyer 

b.  Election  in  Congress:  question  of  extension  o£ 

slavery 

c.  Secession  of  Southern  states 

d.  Lincoln  as  president :  Civil  War 

e.  .Hardships  and  sufferings  of  war 

f.  Emancipation  Proclamation 

g.  Lincoln's  leadership 

h.  Outcome  of  war 

i.  Assassination  of  Lincoln 

References 
Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  327 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  368 
Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  186 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  2S2 

3.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "A  Strenuous  American" 

a.    Early  life:  poor  health,  great  reader,  educated  at 
Harvard 
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b.  Public    offices:  police    commissioner,  governor, 

lieutenant-colonel  in  army,  vice-president,  presi- 
dent 

c.  Interesting  events. 

Story  of  San  Juan  Hill  and  the  Rough  Riders 
Opening  up  of  the  West  by  sponsoring  irriga- 
tion 

Building  of  large  navy  and  army:  prepared- 
ness 

Building  of  Panama  Canal 

d.  Many-sided  man:  author,   ranchman,  traveler, 

writer,  naturalist  (African  travels),  editor,  army 
officer,  statesman,  public  servant,  and  home- 
loving  man 

References 
Gordy,  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  481 
Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  365 
Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great 
Americans,  p.  279 
4.    Woodrow  Wilson,  "Our  World  War  President" 

a.  Birthplace:  Virginia 

b.  Parents  poor;  father,  minister,  whose  traits  of 

sternness  showed  in  boy 

c.  Author  of  political  articles  in  early  manhood 

d.  Graduated  from  Princeton  University:  later,  its 

president 

e.  Governor  of  New  Jersey 

f.  President:  "World  War  President " 

g.  Neutrality  policy :  "Watchful  Waiting" 

h.  Entrance  into  war  "to  make  world  safe  for 

democracy  " 

i.  Plan  for  future  peace:  League  of  Nations 

• 

References 
Gordy,  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  496 
Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great  Amer- 
icans, p.  280 
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Men  Who  Helped  the  Country  to  Develop  in  Territory 
1.    Daniel  Boone,  "The  Pioneer  of  Kentucky" 
a.    Boyhood  fondness  for  the  woods 
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b.  Exploring  expedition  into  Kentucky 

c.  Founding  of  Boonesboro 

d.  Dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life:  rough  log- 

cabins,  clearing  land,  hunting  for  game,  Indians 

e.  Boone's  capture  by  Indians:  escape,  Indian  attack 

on  Boonesboro 

f .  Service  as  settler  of  the  wilderness 

References 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  241 
Gordy,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  p.  222 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  200 
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For  Teacher  — ■  Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country, 
p.  177 

Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II,  p.  116 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  118 

2.  George  Rogers  Clark,  "The  Saviour  of  the  Northwest  "' 

a.  Pioneer  settler  of  Kentucky 

b.  Indian  raids  on  Kentucky  settlements  from  north 

of  the  Ohio,  British  support  of  raids 

c.  Clark,  a  volunteer  leader  to  capture  British  strong- 

holds 

d.  Difficulties  and  dangers  of  expedition:  Clark's 

fearlessness  and  determination 

e.  Success  in  gaining  important  territory  for  colonists 

References 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  258 

Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  171 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  185 
For  Teacher  —  Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History, 
p.  240 

Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  182 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  150 

3.  Lewis  and  Clark,  "The  Men  Who  Showed  the  Way  to 

the  Pacific" 

a.  Louisiana  Purchase:  extent  of  territory 

b.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition:   purpose,  prepara- 

tion, route,  difficulties,  final  success 

c.  Results:   knowledge  of  territory,  stronger  claim 

on  Oregon 
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Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  324 
Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  p.  204 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  207 
For  Teacher  —  Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country, 
p.  226 

Burnham,  Hero  Tales  from  History,  p.  247 

4.    David  Crockett,  "The  Pioneer  of  Tennessee" 

a.  Settlement  of  eastern  Texas  by  Americans 

b.  Crockett,  a  leader  in  revolt  against  unjust  Mexican 

control 

c.  Defense  of  the  Alamo:  death  of  Crockett 

d.  Avenged  at  San  Jacinto 

e.  Texan  independence 

f .  Final  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States 


References 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  322 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  207 
Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  357 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  237 
5.    The  "Forty-Niners,"  "The  Discoverers  of  Gold  in  Cali- 
fornia" 

a.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848 

b.  Rush  of  men,  called  "forty-niners,"  to  mine  gold 

c.  The  journey:  three  routes,  hardships  of  each 

d.  Development  of  gold  mining  and  other  industries 

e.  Result:  rapid  settlement  of  California 


References 
Mace,  School  History  of  United  States,  p.  313 
Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  p.  203 
Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  p.  235 
Burnham,  The  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  369 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  Makers  of  America,  p.  242 

Men  Who  Helped  the  Country  to  Develop  in  Industry 
1.    Eli  Whitney,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Cotton  Gin" 

a.  Education:  inventive  turn  of  mind 

b.  Visit  to  Georgia 
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c.  Difficulties  of  separating  cotton  seed  from  boll 

by  hand 

d.  The  cotton  gin,  Whitney's  invention:  manner  of 

separating  seed 

e.  Results:  increased  production,  lower  price  added 

manufacturing,  impulse  given  to  slavery 

Refekences 
Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  277 
Beard  and  Bagley,  First  Book  in  American  History, 
p.  213 

Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  193 
Southworth,  First  Book  in  American  History  with 

European  Beginnings,  p.  281 
Thwaites  and  Kendall,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 

p.  210 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  260 
2.    Robert  Fulton,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat " 

a.  Early  studies  in  painting  and  drawing 

b.  Visit  to  Europe 

c.  Disadvantages  of  the  sailing  vessel 

d.  Interest  in  engines  and  steamboat 

e.  The  Clermont:  doubts  of  the  people,  successful 

voyage 

f.  Comparison  with  modern  steamship:  results  on 

development  of  the"  West,  on  wrorld  transporta- 
tion 

References 
Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  280 
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Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  337 

Southworth,  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with 

European  Beginnings,  p.  285. 
Thwaites  and  Kendall,  A  History  of  the  United.  States, 

p.  237 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  270 
Tappan,  American  Hero  Stories,  p.  337 
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3.  Cyrus  McCormick,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Reaper" 

a.  Early  familiarity  with  tools  and  machines 

b.  Difficulties  of  reaping  grain  by  hand 

c.  McCormick's  Invention:  its  work,  later  perfection 

d.  Results  on  wheat  growing  and  development  of 

the  West 

References 
Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  290 
Beard  and  Bagley,  First  Book  in  American  History, 
p.  217 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  385 
Gordy  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  p.  221 

4.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Telegraph" 

a.  Life  as  a  painter 

b.  Painstaking  efforts  in  inventing  telegraph 

c.  Government  appropriation  of  money  for  its  trial 

d.  First  message:  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 

e.  Value  of  invention  to  the  world 

References 
Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  pp.  289,  475 
Beard  and  Bagley,  First  Book  in  American  History, 
p.  228 

Gordy,  Elementary  History  of  United  States,  p.  231 
Mace,  Stories  of  Heroism,  p.  341 

Southworth,  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with 
European  Beginnings,  p.  316 

Tappan,  Our  Country's  Story,  p.  199 

Thwaites  and  Kendall,  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  291,  328,  400,  455 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  380 

5.  Elias  Howe,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine" 

a.  Inspiration  to  invent  a  sewing  machine 

b.  Difficulties  on  account  of  poverty 

c.  Unremitting  efforts 

d.  Final  success 

e.  Great  advantage  of  invention 
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Burnham,  Making  of  Our  Country,  p.  386 
Beard  and  Bagley,  First  Book  in  American  History, 
p.  218 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  Elementary  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, p.  384 

6.  Alexander  G.  Bell,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Telephone" 

a.  Power  of  electricity  to  transfer  sounds  along  wires 

b.  Bell's  first  success  in  transfer  of  human  voice  by 

electricity  from  cellar  to  attic  of  schoolhouse 

c.  Present-day  uses  for  telephone 

References 

Southworth,  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Part  II,  p.  185 
Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  350 
Bourne  and  Benton,  Story  of  America  and  Great  Amer- 
icans, p.  19 

7.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "The  Electrical  Wizard" 

a.  Early  life 

Birthplace:  Ohio 

Newsboy  on  Grand  Trunk  line 

Telegraph  operator 

b.  Inventor 

Laboratories  (Newark,  New  Jersey,  Menlo 
Park,  Orange,  New  Jersey) 

Inventions:  electric  light,  phonograph,  mov- 
ing picture  machines,  megaphone  (several 
hundred  others) 

Greatest  inventor  of  all  time 

Honored  by  many  nations 

References 
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Wildman,  Famous  Leaders  of  Industry,  p.  115 
Corson  and  Cornish,  Founders  of  Freedom  in  America, 
p.  236 

8.  Guglielmo  Marconi,  "The  Inventor  of  the  Wireless" 

a.  Birthplace:  Italy 

b.  Inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy 

c.  Value 

Lives  and  property  saved  from  destruction 
Daily  newspapers  issued  on  liners 
Invention  of  radio,  —  a  result 

References 

Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  355 

9.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  "The  Inventors  of  the  Aero- 

plane" 

a.  Disadvantages  of  the  balloon  and  the  dirigible 

b .  Efforts  of  the  Wright  brothers  to  construct  a  flying 

machine  heavier  than  air 

c.  First  successful  flight  in  North  Carolina 

d .  Advantages  of  aeroplane :  in  war,  in  peace 

Reference 

Thompson,  First  Book  in  United  States  History,  p.  351 

ATTAINMENTS 
Knowledge 

An  understanding  of  the  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the  leaders 
studied,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  great  movements  in  our 
history 

Habits  and  Skills 
The  habit  of  reading  books  of  history 

Ability  to  locate  on  the  map  the  important  places  and  sections  of  the 
country  covered  by  the  course 

Attitudes 

Some  appreciation  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  characters  chosen 
for  study 

An  increasing  love  and  respect  for  our  country  and  a  desire  to  be  a 
worthy  citizen 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
I.   Nature  of  the  Course 

In  this  course  it  is  planned  to  give  the  child  a  simple  and  con- 
nected story  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our  country  considered 
from  the  biographical  point  of  view.  Certain  historical  personages 
have  been  selected  for  study.  In  the  consideration  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  qualities  of  leadership,  however,  it  must  be  continually 
borne  in  mind  that  the  character  and  life  of  the  period  are  the  points 
that  are  to  be  especially  stressed.  The  mere  details  of  a  man's  life 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  picture  of  the  times  and  his 
influence  upon  them. 

To  illustrate,  John  Smith's  birthplace,  parentage,  and  deeds  as 
a  soldier  in  Europe  are  not  of  great  consequence  historically.  What 
is  of  importance,  however,  is  the  picture  of  life  in  the  Jamestown 
colony,  —  the  type  of  colonist,  their  hardships,  and  the  final  preser- 
vation of  the  colony, —  all  made  clear  and  distinct  by  a  study  of  the 
life  of  their  resourceful  leader. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  leaders  chosen  for  considera- 
tion are  not  the  only  important  characters  in  American  history. 
This  point  may  be  made  clear  to  children  by  the  occasional  mention 
of  other  great  men. 

The  outlines  under  the  name  of  each  character  have  been  in- 
cluded for  the  guidance  and  help  of  teachers.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  are  to  be  followed  rigidly. 

The  course  is  somewhat  elastic  in  that  brighter  pupils  may  be 
expected  to  work  out  topics  more  fully,  read  more  supplement  a  ry 
material,  and  undertake  more  dramatizing  and  construction  project?. 

II.  Methods 

Various  methods  may  be  used  with  success,  depending  on  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  the  particular  adaptability  of  the 
individual  teacher  to  certain  modes  of  procedure.  Several  different- 
methods  are  described  in  some  detail  below,  with  illustrative  lessons. 

1.    STORY  telling  method 
The  subject  matter  of  this  course  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  story  telling.    Children  crave  stories,  and,  when  well  told, 
nothing  makes  a  greater  appeal.    If  each  teacher  would  acquire  the 
ability  to  tell  clearly  and  graphically  the  stories  of  at  least  a  few  of 
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the  characters  of  the  course,  and,  in  addition,  be  ready  to  narrate 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  other  heroes,  she  would  do  much  to  vitalize 
her  instruction. 

Suggested  Steps 

1.  Preparation  of  story  in  advance  by  teacher 

2.  Introduction  to  connect  with  past  and  to  arouse  interest 

3.  Telling  of  story,  dramatically,  in  simple  language 

4.  Discussion  arising  — 

a.  From  questions  that  children  are  encouraged  to  ask  for 

their  own  information 

b.  From  questions  of  the  simple  problem  type  asked  by  the 

teacher 

0.  Making  of  simple  outline  by  teacher  and  children 

6.    Reproduction  orally  in  simple  story  form  or  by  dramatization 

2.     SILENT  READING  METHOD 

Much  of  the  history  instruction  in  this  grade  should  be  based 
on  silent  reading.  This  method  allows  far  more  ground  to  be  cov- 
ered than  does  the  oral  reading  plan.  With  the  free  use  of  different 
supplementary  books,  it  permits  a  much  richer  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Training  is  also  provided  in  the  reading  of  factual  material. 
The  need  of  this  training  is  evident  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  actual 
life  it  is  our  chief  method  of  obtaining  information.  Furthermore, 
instruction  in  this  kind  of  silent  reading  is  really  teaching  children 
how  to  study, —  a  work  that  should  certainly  be  begun  in  this 
grade.  In  this  connection,  children  should  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  index,  table  of  contents,  marginal  headings,  etc. 

a.    Suggested  Steps 

1.  Introduction  to  stimulate  interest 

2.  Assignment:  simple  questions  or  directions  to  furnish  motive 

for  study 

3.  Silent  Reading 

4.  Questioning  by  teacher  to  clear  up  misty  notions  and  to  get 

answers  to  assignment  questions 

5.  Class  discussion  of  leading  points 

6.  Organization  of  important  facts  by  teacher  and  pupil 

7.  Reproduction 
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b.    Illustrative  Lesson 
Robert  Fulton,  The  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat 

1.  Introduction 

What  were  the  vessels  like  in  which  the  early  settlers  came  to 

America?    It  took  the  Mayflower  three  months  to  cross  the 

Atlantic.    Why  did  it  take  so  long? 
What  advantages  have  modern  ships  over  the  Mayflower? 

Today  we  are  going  to  read  about  the  invention  of  the 

steamboat. 

2.  Assignment  for  providing  motive 

What  would  you  like  to  find  out  about  the  first  steamboat? 
(How  did  it  come  to  be  invented?  What  was  it  like?  How 
fast  did  it  go?    Other  similar  questions  might  be  asked.) 

3.  Silent  reading  by  children 

4.  Questioning  by  teacher  and  class  discussion 

(Clear  up  words  and  passages  not  understood  by  children  and 
have  assignment  questions  answered.)  Who  invented  the 
steamboat?  How  did  Fulton's  fondness  as  a  child  for 
drawing  and  painting  help  him  later?  How  did  he  get  his 
knowledge  of  engines?  Describe  the  Clermont.  Why  did 
people  ridicule  it?  Describe  the  trial  trip.  What  ad- 
vantages did  his  ship  have  over  sailing  vessels  and  canal 
boats?  How  did  the  steamboat  help  settle  the  country? 
How  did  it  improve  the  industries  of  the  country  ?  How  did 
it  increase  trade  at  home  and  abroad? 

5.  Organization 

From  the  preceding  questions  and  resulting  discussion  the 
teacher  and  pupils  together  may  make  a  simple  organiza- 
tion of  the  main  points  of  the  lesson  similar  to  the  topics 
given  under  the  name  of  Robert  Fulton  on  preceding  page 
of  the  course. 

6.  Reproduction 

Aided  by  the  outline,  the  children  may  now  be  expected  to  give 
a  simple  story  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat. 

3.     THE  PROJECT  METHOD 

A  project  has  been  defined  as  "a  unit  of  purposeful  activity.*' 
In  teaching  through  projects,  we  are  using  the  pupil's  interests  and 
experiences,  and  giving  him  an  ideal  for  a  method  of  work.  The 
practical  activity  in  which  he  participates  calls  for  purpose,  planning, 
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executing,  and  judging.  Such  treatment  results  in  generalized  in- 
formation, rather  than  in  unorganized  details.  This  method  is  not 
in  opposition  to  other  methods,  but  is  used  to  aid  or  to  supplement 
them. 

Illustrative  Lesson 
William  Penn 

1.  Approach  (to  arouse  interest  in  life  of  Penn) 

Show  pictures  of  Penn  and  the  Quakers.  Relate  a  few  telling 
incidents  of  Penn's  life  to  arouse  interest  in  knowing  more 
about  him.  Provide  a  number  of  reference  books  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

2.  Teacher's  aim 

To  teach  the  life  of  William  Penn  as  a  leader  of  a  colony  having 
for  its  foundation  the  principles  of  ■ — 
Freedom  in  worship 
Equality  of  all  mankind 
Participation  in  government  by  all  governed 

3.  Pupils'  aim 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  interesting  events  of  Penn's 
life. 

4.  Preliminary  assignment 

In  directing  the  activities  of  the  pupils  in  the  solution  of  their 
group  problems,  definite  questions  should  be  asked,  an- 
swers to  which  may  be  found  in  their  various  text  and 
reference  books. 
The  following  questions  are  suggested: 

What  were  the  most  important  events  in  Penn's  life? 
What  things  did  he  do  that  would  have  made  you  like  him 

for  a  friend? 
Who  were  the  Quakers? 
What  strange  customs  did  they  have? 
How  did  the  Quaker  dress  differ  from  ours? 
Why  was  Penn's  colony  a  successful  one? 
Why  did  Philadelphia  become  such  a  large  city? 
Compare  the  city  of  Penn's  time  with  the  city  of  today. 

5.  Assignment  of  group  problems 

When  the  pupils  have  answered  the  above  questions  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  various  groups  may  be  formed,  each 
group  selecting  one  of  the  following  problems  for  solution : 
How  many  would  be  interested  in  selecting  events  that  we 
might  dramatize? 
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Imagine  that  you  were  present  when  Penn  made  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  How  many  could  write  an  imaginative 
story  on  what  took  place? 

Could  we  have  a  sandtable  representation  of  the  city  in 
Penn's  day? 

How  many  have  pictures  showing  parts  of  the  city  as  it 
looks  today? 

Who  would  like  to  read  some  poems  that  help  explain  the 
good  feelings  that  existed  in  this  colony? 

Who  would  be  interested  in  making  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love"? 

References 

"  The  Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die,  "  by  Denis  McCarthy 
"The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day, "  by  J.  G.  Whittier 
"Gettysburg  Address, "  Abraham  Lincoln 

6.    Summary  of  minimum  essentials 

In  order  that  each  pupil  may  know  certain  facts  as  a  result  of 
his  work,  a  discussion  should  follow,  in  which  the  following 
essential  points  should  be  stressed : 

A  knowledge  of  Penn's  life  and  the  essential  qualities  which 
made  him  a  good  leader 

The  principles  of  government  set  up  through  Penn's  leader- 
ship which  spread  to  other  colonies  and  finally  became  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  value  to  the  settlers  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 

Reasons  for  the  growth  of  Philadelphia 

III .  Dramatization 

Historjr  offers  a  rich  field  for  dramatizing.  It  aids  in  the  vivid 
picturing  of  events,  provides  a  check-up  for  silent  reading,  and 
arouses  the  interest  of  children  to  a  marked  degree. 

Dramatizations  should  not  be  too  elaborate  or  they  will  defeat 
their  purpose.  Two  forms  are  suggested  here:  (1)  a  very  simple 
type  requiring  but  a  slight  amount  of  preparation;  (2)  the  spon- 
taneous acting  out  of  some  scene  in  the  very  lesson  in  which  it  is 
found.  In  this  kind  of  dramatizing  the  children,  guided  by  the 
teacher,  could  select  the  scenes  they  would  like  to  play,  and  write 
the  parts,  different  groups  taking  different  scenes.  Children  do  not 
demand  elaborate  costumes  or  scenery. 
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IV.  Correlation 

History  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  correlation  with  moral 
training.  The  lives  of  the  leaders  chosen  for  study  are  rich  in  illus- 
trations of  the  various  character-virtues.  In  fact,  nearly  a  half  of 
these  men  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  " Course  in  Citizenship" 
as  exemplifying  the  different  laws  of  right  living.  Thus,  while 
moral  training  draws  for  some  of  its  content  upon  history,  the  latter 
subject  is  thereby  afforded  opportunity  for  a  broader,  richer  and 
nobler  treatment. 

Geography  and  literature  also  readily  correlate  with  history. 
For  example,  a  study  of  Whitney's  and  McCormick's  inventions  help 
children  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  our  present  increased  agri- 
cultural production  over  that  of  colonial  days;  while  the  thrilling 
events  of  our  history  furnish  the  background  of  many  of  our  favorite 
poems.  In  fact,  most  of  our  patriotic  poems  would  be  better  under- 
stood if  the  historic  setting  were  carefully  presented  before  teaching 
the  poem.    " Poetry  paints  what  History  describes." 

Supplementary  Reading 
It  is  strongly  advocated  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
historical  and  biographical  reading.  Every  room  should  have  a 
class  library,  if  possible;  if  not,  such  books  may  be  obtained  on 
deposit  from  the  public  library.  Wide  supplementary  reading  per- 
mits the  attainment  of  a  rich  and  stimulating  background  of  knowl- 
edge. Some  children  obtain  as  much  history  by  this  means  as  they 
do  from  study  of  a  text  book.  Therefore,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  arouse  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  reading. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 

ELEMENTARY  SEWING 
Aim 

To  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  different  stitches  and  proc- 

•esses  used  in  elementary  sewing 
To  establish  correct  habits  of  work 
To  look  for  accuracy  and  quality  of  work 

Time 

Two  hours  per  week 

Review 

Edges  of  cloth 

Needle,  thimble,  and  emery  drill 
Different  stitches  in  Grade  IV 
Sewing  on  buttons 

Required  Work 
Knowledge  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
Difference  between  warp  and  woof  threads 
Study  of  the  sewing  machine,  parts  of,  care  of 
Ability  to  accomplish  the  following  steps  in  this  year's  work: 

1.  Making  a  deep  hem 

2.  Making  a  petticoat  placket 

3.  Making  gathers 

4.  Putting  on  a  band 

5.  Making  a  French  seam 

6.  Making  a  flat  fell 

7.  Making  a  catch  stitch 

8.  Making  two  kinds  of  feather  stitches 

9.  Making  blanket  stitch  to  use  ornamentally 

Practical  Work 

Projects 

1.  Inside  or  outside  cotton  skirt 

2.  Kimona  dress  or  kimona  blouse 

3.  Bloomers 

4.  Extra  work  approved  by  the  teacher 
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NATURE  STUDY 

AIM 

To  give  the  child  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
world  of  Xature  in  which  he  lives 

SUBJECT  MATTER 
The  following  outline  will  help  partly  to  answer  questions  which  the 
child  is  constantly  asking  about  the  wonders  of  Xature.  It 
contains  mere  glimpses  into  the  following  worlds:  plant,  animal, 
rock,  sky,  and  the  wonderland  of  natural  phenomena. 

I.   Flo  wee  Study 

1 .  What  are  the  parts  of  a  flower? 

Have  the  children  bring  in  simple  flowers  as:  buttercup, 
chicory,  butter-and-egg,  pansy,  tulip.  Children  examine 
parts;  petals,  calyx,  sepals,  stamens,  pollen,  pistil.  Here 
introduce  the  use  of  pollen  and  the  relation  of  insects  and 
birds  to  it.    If  you  were  a  bee,  where  would  you  go?  Why? 

2.  Of  what  use  are  the  colored  parts  of  a  flower? 

Examine  a  variety  of  colored  flowers:  yellow  of  buttercup, 
blue  of  chicory,  etc.  Bite  tube  at  end  of  butter-and-egg. 
What  do  you  find?  Xotice  that  these  bright  colors  are 
Nature's  way  of  attracting  the  insects,  which  leads  to  the 
carrying  away  of  the  pollen  dust.  Xature  wants  them  to 
carry  pollen  dust.  Why?  Reward  is  honey.  Make  a 
class  collection  of  bright  flowers  common  to  the  neighbor- 
hood . 

3.  How  are  seeds  formed? 

Use  pansy  or  sweet  pea  blossoms  to  carry  on  observations. 
Explain  what  pollination  is  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  seeds. 

4.  Under  what  conditions  will  flowers  best  develop? 

Experiment  with  the  following:  soil,  water,  light,  tempera- 
ture. 

5.  Why  should  we  raise  flowers? 

a.  For  beauty 

b.  For  civic  value, — -  to  make  barren  places  beautiful 
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6.    What  flowers  should  be  raised? 

Talk  with  the  children  in  regard  to  the  growing  of  flowers  in 
shady  places  and  in  sunny  spots.  This  would  lead  to  a 
determination  of  what  flowers  are  best  for  shade  and  sun: 
flowers  for  spring,  summer,  and  fall;  flowers  easy  to  raise. 
Have  children  find  out  wrhat  kinds  of  flowers  or  plants  they 
would  plant  if  they  had  a  spot  in  their  yard  that  should  be 
concealed.    Make  lists  of  the  above. 

II.    Seed  Study 

1 .  Of  what  does  the  seed  consist? 

Have  pupils  bring  in  seeds  of  barley,  squash,  corn,  bean,  or  of 
any  common  plant.  Soak  the  seeds  in  water  and  place  in 
moist  sawdust  or  filter  paper.  Keep  the  seeds  warm  and 
moist.  When  germination  begins,  allow  class  to  examine 
the  seeds.  Have  them  remove  the  seed  coat  and  the  baby 
plant  with  its  tiny  root  and  leaves.  Cut  open  several 
fleshy  seeds  and  locate  the  food  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
young  plant. 

Examine  seed  coats  of  familiar  seeds.  Teach  use  of  coverings 
to  protect  the  seed  from  insects,  draught,  cold,  and  decay 
and  evaporation. 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  for  seed  growth? 

a.  Partially  fill  two  bottles  with  moist  cocoanut  fiber  or  fine 

soil.  Place  in  each  three  or  four  seeds  of  the  same 
kind.  Cover  one  bottle  tightly  and  allow  the  other  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air.  Have  children  note  seed 
growth  under  these  conditions.  Let  them  explain  why 
seeds  exposed  to  air  grow,  while  others  cease  to  do  so 
after  a  time. 

b.  Place  in  two  bottles,  boxes,  or  egg  shells,  a  little  fine  soil. 

fiber,  or  sawdust.  Put  in  each  receptacle  several  seeds 
of  the  same  kind.  (Maple  seeds  should  be  avoided 
since  they  stand  unusual  cold.)  Expose  one  group  of 
seeds  to  extreme  cold  and  the  other  to  warmth.  Repeat 
experiment  with  different  seeds.  Let  class  decide 
whether  heat  or  cold  is  the  better  aid  to  the  growth  of 
most  seeds. 

c.  Repeat  the  planting  of  seeds  in  different  containers,  sup- 

plying one  receptacle  with  moisture  and  the  other  with 
none.  Suggest  that  class  try  experiment  with  different 
seeds  at  home.    Have  class  explain  from  observation 
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which  condition  is  more  favorable  to  seed  germination. 
Consider  exceptions.  Have  class  find  names  of  plants 
thriving  in  desert  or  semi-arid  regions.  Study  adapta- 
tions of  such  plants  to  environment.  Explain  need  of 
proper  drainage  in  plant  box  or  pot.  Discuss  purpose 
of  hole  in  the  bottom  of  flower  pot  . 

d.  Take  several  well-started  seedlings  and  remove  much  of 

the  stored  food  left  in  the  cotyledons.  Allow  other 
seedlings  of  the  same  kind,  started  at  the  same  time,  to 
continue  growth  in  normal  manner.  Let  class  explain 
why  seedlings  in  which  food  materials  were  removed  are 
unable  to  continue  growth. 

e.  Wet  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper.    Scatter  radish  seeds  over 

the  surface.    Fold  blotting-paper.    Put  in  a  glass  in 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  water  and  a  little  cotton 
wool.    Watch  growth  of  seeds.    This  will  show  the 
need  of  water  in  seed  growth. 
How  are  seeds  scattered  ? 
Ask  children  to  bring  in  seeds  for  study.    Let  class  name  dif- 
ferent means  of  scattering  seeds  that  the}-  have  seen.  Mount 
seeds  or  draw  on  class  chart  the  different  types  of  seeds  dis- 
persed by  the  following  agents : 

a.  Wind:  winged  seeds,,  seed  sail-boats 

b.  Animals:  burrs,  hooks,  fleshy  fruits 

c.  Water:  those  scattered  by  the  wind 

d.  Mechanical  means  —  explosive  fruits 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  fruit  is  to  provide  protection  for  the  seed  and  to  bring 
about  its  dispersal. 
Of  what  value  are  seeds  to  man? 

Have  the  class  consider  the  value  of  the  seeds  of  plants  to  man 
so  that  they  will  appreciate  the  value  of  seeds  as : 

a.  Producers  of  new  plants 

Plant  morning-glory,  nasturtium,  or  scarlet-runner  seeds 
in  flower  pots  or  boxes.  Watch  the  plant  climb,  blos- 
som, and  go  to  seed. 

b.  Sources  of  rich  food  supply  for  men 

Have  class  make  lists  of  seeds  that  furnish  man  with 
foods  and  oils.  The  following  list  is  merely  sug- 
gestive. To  correlate  with  geography,  the  source 
from  which  each  type  of  seed  is  obtained  and  its 
practical  use  may  be  considered. 
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Cereals:  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats 

Seed  oils:  olive,  cottonseed,  peanut,  almond,  corn, 

cocoa,  castor  bean 
Legumes :  peas,  beans,  lentils 

Spices:  mustard,  nutmeg,  mace,  anise,  caraway,  nuts 
Story :  corn  turned  into  pork 

III.    Plant  Study 

1 .  Why  do  plants  resemble  the  human  body? 

Plant  breathes. 

Plant  needs  food. 

Plant  gives  off  waste  matter. 

Plant  makes  new  plants. 

2.  How  does  a  plant  breathe? 

a.  Where? 

Root 

Stem 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Seeds 

b.  When? 

Night 

Day 

Sunlight 

Darkness 

Winter 

Summer 

c.  What? 

Air 

Watery  vapor  (moist  air  needed  by  plants  in  a  room; 
Gases 

Helpful  (oxygen,  nitrogen) 
Harmful  (C  02) 

d.  How? 

(Through  pores  in  each  cell,  all  over  the  body  —  has  no 
special  organ  for  breathing.) 
Note:    Show  cells  of  the  tulip  or  similar  leaf  by  tearing  off 
a  ragged  piece  and  examining  it  with  lens. 

e.  Helps 

Plenty  of  fresh  air.    (Gas  in  houses  uses  up  oxygen  so  that 
room  should  be  ventilated.) 
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Stirring  surface  coil.    (Allows  plants  to  receive  air  about 

the  roots.) 
Keeping  air  moist 
Note:  " Experiments  with  Plants,"  by  Osterhout 
Air  in  soil,  pages  37-130 
Air  in  water,  page  283 
Air  in  seeds,  pages  31-33 
Breathing  of  seeds,  page  34 
Breathing  of  roots,  page  141 
Breathing  of  stems,  page  276 
Breathing  of  leaves,  pages  191-196 
What  do  plants  need?    (Minerals  of  soil  dissolved  in  water.; 

a.  Minerals 

Phosphorus  (in  every  living  thing) 

Sulphur  (in  every  living  thing)  % 

Potash  (makes  starch) 

Iron  (gives  health  and  strength  to  cells  later  used  by 
human  body) 
Note:  Experiment 

Burn  a  leaf;  ashes  are  left.    These  are  the  mineral 
parts  of  the  plant. 

b.  Water 

Plants  must  not  give  off  too  much  water.    If  they  do, 
they  will  wither  and  die.    Hot  sun,  dry  air,  and  wind 
maj'  cause  the  giving  off  of  too  much  water.    Hairs  on 
leaf  and  stem  help  prevent  evaporation. 
How  do  plants  receive  food? 

a.  Form  (solution) 

b.  Entrance  (through  roots) 

(Food  absorbed  through  epidermis  of  roots  and  taken 
into  the  cells  of  the  roots) 

c.  Course 

The  solution  taken  in  passes  through  the  roots  and  stems 
into  leaves.  There,  with  the  aid  of  the  green  parts 
of  the  leaf  (chlorophyll)  and  sunlight,  it  is  changed 
into  starches  and  sugars.  The  plant  uses  what  it 
needs,  stores  the  extra  food,  and  gives  off  waste  mate- 
rials. Experi?nent:  Put  some  red  ink  or  dye  in  the 
water  and  watch  the  results.  Examine  the  root, 
stem,  and  leaf,  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  that  the 
red  ink  has  been  conducted  to  the  leaf;  therefore 
showing  the  course  which  the  food  takes. 
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5.  What  is  the  work  of  the  plant  parts? 

a.  Roots  — 

Hold  plants  in  the  ground . 
Take  in  food. 
Store  food. 

b .  Stems  — ■ 

Lift  leaves  to  sunlight. 

Conduct  food  to  leaves  and  back  to  growing  places. 
Store  food. 

c.  Leaves  — 

Make  food. 
Give  off  wastes. 

d.  Buds  (grow  into  new  branches). 

e.  Flowers  (make  fruit) . 

f .  Fruit  (holds  the  seeds) . 

6.  How  to  care  for  the  plant? 

a.   Give  it 

Food  in  soil 

(It  may  be  necessary  to  enrich  the  soil,  if  the  plant 
does  not  grow  well.  A  little  plant  food  put  up  by 
florists,  used  not  oftener  than  once  a  week,  helps. 
Such  food  may  be  used  either  dry  or  in  solution.) 

Soil  must  be  fine.  (Why?) 

Stir  soil  occasionally. 
Water 

Keep  soil  around  the  roots  wet.    Water  not  oftener 
than  once  a  day.    Geraniums  grow  well  with  less 
.  water  than  this. 

Do  not  water  when  the  sun  is  on  the  plant  as  the 
water  will  evaporate  too  quickly;   then,    if  the 
leaves  are  wet,  the  drops  of  water  resting  on  them 
will  cause  the  leaves  to  be  scalded. 
Wash  plant  occasionally  so  it  may  breathe  better. 
Sunlight  (full  sunshine  if  possible) 
Air 

Stir  top  soil  so  that  the  air  can  get  at  the  roots.  Put 
it  out  of  doors  when  outside  temperature  is  as  warm 
as  the  inside.  Frequent  changes  of  temperature 
are  bad  for  the  plant.  Gas  is  bad  for  the  plant. 
Why? 
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b.  How  to  treat  dead  parts 

Remove  dead  leaves.  Break  them  close  to  the  stem. 
Remove  dead  flowers.  Break  close  to  stem.  Why? 
(They  take  the  strength  the  plant  needs  for  the  active 
parts.) 

c.  How  to  keep  plant  symmetrical 

(The  ideal  shape  of  a  geranium  plant  is  as  broad  as  it  is 
tall.) 
If  it  grows  — 
Too  tall,  pinch  off  top  close  to  a  leaf. 
Too  straggly,  pinch  off  side  branches. 
Too  slant,  turn  plant  away  from  light.  Adjust- 
ment to  this  change  takes  much  strength  from 
the  plant. 

d.  HowT  to  make  flowers 

If  the  stems  are  too  thick, 
If  leaves  are  too  large, 
If  there  are  no  flowers, 

(The  plant  is  getting  too  much  water.) 

(Stop  watering.    When  flowering  begins,  water  well 
and  often.) 

7.    How  to  raise  geraniums 

a.  Soil 

Composition    (Put  some  soil  in  a  glass  jar,  add  water 
and  shake  well;  then  let  it  stand.    The  mixture 
will  settle  in  three  layers.) 
Clay 
Sand 
Humus 

Dormation  (geography  review^) 

Drainage 

Temperature 

Mixture  (best) 

1/3  Clay 

1/3  Sand 

1/3  Humus 

b.  Slips 

Meaning  (cutting  off  of  active  young  shoot  to  make 
new  plant) 
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Value 

Makes  plant  like  its  parent.    (Easily  done,  cheaply 

done.) 
Helps  parent  plant. 
Seasons 

When  stems  are  full  of  sap  (Spring  to  October) 
Geraniums  may  be  slipped  any  time  of  the  year  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success. 
Method 

Use  stubby  side  branches.    (Parts  where  new  wood 

begins  are  best.) 
Slips  should  break  of!  from  plant  with  a  snap. 
Break  off  shoot  two  or  three  inches  long,  cut  this 
just  below  where  a  leaf  comes  out  (at  a  node). 
Why?    Most  active  region  in  the  stem.  More 
food  there.    It  is  a  place  where  the  stem  organs 
are  borne  and  where  roots  will  grow  for  new  plant . 
Remove  all  but  two  or  three  leaves  at  the  tip  of  slip. 
Why?    So  the  slip  will  not  waste  its  water  and  sap 
when  it  needs  these  to  make  roots.    The  slip  has 
only  a  limited  amount  of  strength.    All  of  this 
strength  should  be  saved  for  the  roots  that  are  to 
grow. 

Thrust  about  two  inches  of  stem  into  clean,  wet  sand. 
Sand  should  be  from  two  to  three  inches  deep  in  a 
pan.  If  several  slips  are  made  put  them  close 
together  in  the  wet  sand. 

Note:  This  method  is  more  frequently  used  by 
florists  and  may  be  the  surer  method. 
Optional  method 

Put  cuttings  in  small  pot  of  good  plant  soil  and 
plunge  pot  in  wet  sand.  Keep  sand  wet.  Put 
slips  in  a  warm,  sunny  window.  If  sun  is  too  hot 
put  a  paper  over  them  to  protect  them.  Keep 
sand  wet  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time  examine  the  end  of  the  stem  for  roots. 

WTien  roots  appear,  plant  in  two  or  three  inch  pots. 
By  this  method  the  geranium  does  not  suffer  the 
shock  of  disturbance  when  ready  to  pot  off.  It 
involves  but  one  operation  which  can  be  done  at 
home. 
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c.    Original  plant 

Allow  original  plant  to  rest.  (Do  not  force  it  to  grow.) 
Water  sparingly    (Better  to  put  old  plant  away  in  a 

cool,  dark  cellar  until  spring.) 
Plant  after  winter  rest  will  grow  vigorously  all  spring 

from  the  old  roots. 
Place  such  a  plant  gradually  into  the  sunlight.  Re- 
move dead  parts  and  water  well. 
8.    How  to  pot  seedlings 

a.  Pot    (Use  a  three  inch  pot  of  unglazed  variety.    This  is 

porous  to  admit  circulation  of  air  and  moisture.) 

b.  Soil    (Use  good  garden  loam.    This  should  be  fine.  Sift 

if  necessary.  It  should  be  moist  but  not  wet.  A  test 
of  this  is  that  the  soil  crumbles  after  squeezing  and 
rubbing  between  thumb  and  fingers.) 

c.  Method 

Hold  pot  in  left  hand. 

Cover  hole  in  pot  with  several  pieces  of  broken  crock. 
Fill  pot  with  soil. 

Settle  the  soil  in  the  pot  by  dropping  the  pot  straight 
down  from  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two.  (Set  pot 
down  on  a  firm  base.) 

Make  wide,  loose  hole  in  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot. 

Take  seedlings  out  of  the  earth  and  plant  immediately. 
In  planting  hold  plant  just  below  leaves,  between  the 

outspread  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
Insert  the  plant  carefully  in  the  hole,  roots  well  spread 

out. 

Sprinkle  more  soil  about  the  roots  and  lower  part  of  the 

stem  with  the  right  hand. 
Pack  soil  about  plants  with  the  thumbs  as  the  pot  is 

turned  around. 
Sprinkle  with  water. 

Later  on,  loosen  uppermost  layer  of  soil  with  a  small 
stick.  Why? 

Note:  The  seedling  should  be  planted  so  that  a 
slight,  steady,  upward  pull  at  base  of  plant  will 
not  dislodge  it. 
In  re-potting  plants  follow  the  same  plan.  Remove 
plant  from  old  pot  only  when  the  new  pot  is  in  readi- 
ness. 
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To  remove  plant  ■ — ■ 

Hold  just  below  leaves  in  left  hand  between  the 

outspread  fingers,  turn  the  pot  on  one  side,  and 

gently  jar  it  against  a  table  or  shelf.    Then  turn 

pot  upside  down. 
The  plant  and  earth  should  come  out  in  a  compact 

mould. 

Do  not  disturb  earth  around  the  roots  any  more 

than  necessary. 
Plant  in  pot  immediately. 
How  to  raise  geraniums  from  seeds 

a.  Type    (One  package  will  make  about  12  plants.) 

Fancy  leaves 

Scented 

Zonale 

Lady  Washington 

b.  Plant  — 

In  garden  loam. 
In  the  spring. 
In  drills. 

Cover  with  1/8  inch  of  soil. 

Put  in  a  sunny  window. 

Sprinkle  with  water  each  day. 

Plants  appear  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

c.  Caution 

Plants  may  come  up  very  irregularly,  so  it  is  well  not 
to  disturb  the  ground  for  some  time  after  the  proper 
season  of  germination  has  passed.  In  this  way  many 
new  plants  are  secured.  The  most  delicate  seedlings 
give  the  choicest  varieties  of  geraniums. 

d.  Growing 

Grow  seedlings  until  they  have  two  or  three  leaves; 
then  transplant  to  three  inch  pots  (about  the  last  of 
May). 

e.  Soil  needed 

Good  garden  loam 
Well  rotted  manure 

f.  Potting:  Pot  them  firmly  and  plunge  into  sand  box  in  full 

sunshine. 

g.  Watering:  Water  thoroughly  and  allow  soil  to  become 

dry  before  watering  again.  This  hardens  new  growth 
and  makes  plant  stocky. 
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Note:  If  a  classroom  is  void  of  sunlight,  be  not  afraid  to  try  to 
raise  geraniums,  for  they  do  grow  if  given  care.  The  care  of 
plants  is  essential.  After  the  class  has  been  shown  the  method, 
appoint  one  child  to  care  for  them;  then  let  class  watch  for 
results. 

IV.    Tree  Study 
Note:  Teach  the  children  to  recognize  all  of  the  common  trees  of  the 
neighborhood. 

1 .  In  what  ways  are  trees  like  us? 

a.  They  breathe. 

b.  They  need  food . 

c.  They  need  water. 

d.  They  need  warmth. 

2.  How  can  we  know  the  common  trees? 

a.  By  observing  shape  of  tree,  trunk,  branching  of  limbs, 

bark,  shape  of  leaves,  and,  in  case  of  the  pines,  the 
number  of  needles  in  a  cluster. 

b.  By  noting  striking  characteristics. 

3.  What  are  the  seasonal  aspects  of  trees? 
Deciduous 

a.  Spring:  buds,  blossoms,  new  leaves 

b.  Summer:  full  leaf  growth,  development  of  fruit 

c.  Autumn:  falling  leaves,  seed  dispersal,  new  buds 

d.  Winter:  shape  and  branching  of  trees,  characteristic  color- 

ing of  bark,  bareness,  conspicuous  buds 
Evergreen 

Have  children  note  that  leaves  do  drop  off  the  trees  but  are 
so  few  at  a  time  that  the  loss  is  not  noticeable. 

4.  What  do  trees  give  us? 

a.  Beauty. 

b.  Shade. 

c.  Lumber,  maple  products,  etc.    Tie  up  with  geography. 

5.  How  can  we  have  beautiful  trees? 

a.  By  planting  trees  on  school  grounds  and  at  home. 

b.  By  being  careful  not  to  break  off  limbs. 

c.  By  being  careful  not  to  pick  buds  off  in  fall  and  winter. 

V.    Planting  a  Garden 
1.    How  is  a  seed  catalogue  used  in  the  schoolroom? 

a.    Have  children  bring  in  any  seed  catalogue  they  may  have 
at  home.    If  none  are  available,  have  pupils  search 
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newspapers  and  magazines  for  advertisements  by  seed 
houses.  List  some  on  blackboard.  See  that  only  a 
few  children  send  to  each  house  for  a  copy. 

b.  Take  a  lesson  on  the  form  of  request,  each  child  using  his 

own  way  of  expression.  Be  sure  that  each  order  is 
mailed. 

c.  Each  child  keeps  his  catalogue  in  his  desk.    Given  a  certain 

crop  to  study,  children  study  varieties  of  same,  prices, 
descriptions,  and  conditions  necessary  for  best  growth. 
Determine  the  advisability  of  using  this  seed  in  the  home 
or  school  garden. 

d.  The  list  of  seeds  decided  upon  is  placed  on  the  blackboard. 

Children  cut  out  pictures  showing  crop  raised  from  seed 
from  the  catalogue,  mount,  and  write  a  brief  description 
beneath. 

e.  Making  of  seed  order 

Bulk :  dividing  among  children 
Seed  packages  for  home  use 

2.  How  to  determine  proper  soil  conditions 

a.  Children  bring  in  a  small  quantity  of  soil  from  home 

•garden. 

b.  Examine  closely  to  determine  composition.  Generally, 

the  simple  classification  of  common  garden  soils  as  to 
four  types  is  sufficient  for  this  grade.  Sandy  soils,  clay 
soils,  limestone  soils,  humus  soils. 

c.  Note  color,  quality  (coarse  or  fine),  moistness. 

d.  Use  two  or  more  samples  of  each  to  determine  fertility  by 

starting  seeds  which  have  been  tested.  Observe  closely 
as  to  which  soils  produced  the  best  growth. 

e.  Tabulate  conditions  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  What  is  the  correct  way  to  plant  seeds? 

a.  Pass  out  some  seeds  to  each  child.    Child  takes  his  ruler 

and,  following  directions  as  given  on  the  package,  lays 
his  seeds  out  on  his  desk  (perhaps  four  to  every  inch), 
in  a  straight  line.  Having  used  up  all  of  the  seeds,  let 
him  determine  how  many  to  a  foot,  etc.  Develop  his 
conception  of  how  the  seeds  would  look  in  the  actual 
drill,  properly  placed.  Drill  in  this  strewing  of  seeds 
in  the  classroom  is  most  helpful  in  the  actual  planting. 

b.  Apply  this  planting  knowledge  in  the  use  of  the  cold  frame 

or  hot  bed. 
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4.  Can  we  have  schoolroom  gardens? 

a.  Give  each  child  a  three  inch  paper  pot.    Have  the  manual 

training  class  make  two  zinc  trays  to  fit  window  casing. 
Place  twTenty-five  pots  in  each  tray.  Each  child  labels 
pot. 

b.  Knowledge  gained  from  soil  lesson  will  help  in  determining 

the  best  soil  mixture  for  pots. 

c.  Plant  a  great  variety  of  seeds  (previously  tested). 

d.  Watch  growth  of  seedlings.    Note  results  on  board.  Ob- 

serve seed  leaves,  stalk,  color.  Compare  contents  of 
various  pots. 

e.  In  large  pots  place  cuttings  of  geraniums,  fuschia. 

f .  Child  appointed  each  week  to  care  for  window  gardens. 

g.  Interest  in  this  class  work  is  often  carried  into  the  home. 

5.  What  are  the  best  kinds  of  bulbs  to  plant? 

White  narcissus  (paper  white),  or  French  hyacinth. 

6.  How  are  bulbs  planted  for  indoor  blooming? 

a.  Materials:  vases,  flower-pots,  bowls,  pebbles,  cocoanut 

fiber. 

b.  Spend  one  lesson  in  showing  the  children  how  to  plant 

bulbs. 

c.  Have  pupils  plant  bulbs  at  various  times  so  that  they  can 

have  a  steady  bloom  through  the  fall  and  winter. 

VI.    Bird  Study 
Study  of  a  Land  Bird  — ■  The  Baltimore  Oriole 

1.  How  can  you  tell  the  Baltimore  Oriole? 

Have  class  paint  pictures  of  orioles  from  stuffed  bird.  Black 
head,  upper  back,  and  wings  with  white  edges,  orange 
breast  and  lower  back,  tail  feathers  barred  with  orange. 
Bring  out  reason  for  brilliant  colors  of  male.  Compare  with 
female.  Have  children  give  reasons  for  dull  color  of  female. 
Compare  size  and  color  of  these  birds  with  robin,  blue  jay, 
or  any  other  birds  children  know. 

2.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Baltimore  Oriole  during  the  winter? 

If  not,  where  has  he  been?  When  will  he  return?  Have 
children  watch  for  the  orioles  as  soon  as  fruit  trees  begin 
to  blossom.  Show  them  the  distance  covered  by  the  migra- 
tory flights  of  these  birds, —  from  Central  America  to 
Canada. 
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3.  Where  dees  the  oriole  get  his  food? 

Have  children  tell  whether  he  gets  his  food  from  the  ground, 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  air.  Birds  are  often  classed  according 
to  their  methods  and  places  of  food-getting.  Use  term 
" animal  diet."  Point  out  the  value  of  shape  of  bill  in 
food-getting. 

4.  How  does  the  oriole  build  his  nest? 

Tell  children  to  notice  the  orioles  in  the  spring  to  try  to  find 
out  what  they  are  doing.  Birds  are  carrying  bits  of  string 
for  nest  building.  Have  an  oriole's  nest  in  the  classroom. 
Bring  out  fact  that  the  Baltimore  Orioles  are  the  master 
weavers  of  the  bird  world.  Notice  shape  of  nest.  Com- 
pare with  nest  of  robin  or  sparrow.  Nest  is  built  at  tip  of 
branch.  Encourage  children  to  leave  bits  of  string  and 
colored  yarn  for  the  birds  to  use  in  building  their  nests. 

5.  Can  you  imitate  the  oriole's  song? 

Have  two  children  try.  Birds  will  answer  readily.  Music 
excites  them  and  starts  them  singing  their  song.  When 
frightened,  birds  give  a  shrill,  sharp  call  to  mates. 

6.  How  would  you  describe  their  flight? 

Use  the  word,  "dart."  Recall  their  long  journey  from  Cen- 
tral America.    Point  out  difference  in  flight  on  long  journeys. 

7.  What  do  the  Baltimore  Orioles  do  for  us? 

Point  out  their  value  in  ridding  the  garden  of  cut-worms,  and 
caterpillars  which  eat  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

8.  What  can  we  do  for  the  orioles? 

Have  children  make  list  that  might  be  applicable  to  all  birds, 
i.  e.,  leaving  nest  and  eggs  untouched,  not  scaring  or  molest- 
ing birds,  attracting  them  by  putting  bits  of  yarn  and 
string  where  they  can  find  them,  leaving  pans  of  water  for 
drink  and  baths,  caring  for  birds  that  have  fallen  from 
their  nests. 

Study  of  a  Water  Bird  —  The  Herring  Gull 

1.  What  bird  have  you  seen  fljang  around  the  harbor  and  docks? 

Have  children  give  their  observations  concerning  the  size  and 
coloring  of  the  gull.  Note  how  white  they  are  as  they  fly 
overhead  and  the  gray  on  the  back  as  they  rest  on  the 
water. 

2.  What  are  they  doing  here  in  the  harbor? 

Point  out  their  continual  search  for  food  and  their  insatiable 
appetite.    Use  the  term  "scavengers  of  the  sea."  Note 
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how  they  quarrel  over  their  food  when  one  bird  gets  some 
and  the  rest  of  the  flock  try  to  fright  him  into  dropping  it. 

3.  How  would  you  describe  their  way  of  flying? 

Bring  out  the  beauty  of  their  flight,  sailing  through  the  air 
circling  about,  and  swooping  downward  for  food.  Call  at- 
tention to  their  strong  wings  through  stories  of  their  fol- 
lowing ships  for  long  distances,  resting  on  the  water  at 
night  only  to  catch  up  with  the  ship  the  next  day. 

4.  How  and  where  do  gulls  build  their  nests? 

Hollows  in  the  sand  or  eggs  laid  loosely  in  the  marsh  grass. 
Call  attention  to  and  locate  the  breeding  places  of  gulls 
under  government  protection. 

5.  What  kind  of  voice  have  they? 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  they  are  not  singing  birds  but  have 
harsh  voices.  Use  the  word,  " scream,"  to  describe  their 
cry. 

6.  When  do  you  see  gulls  in  largest  numbers? 

Gulls  move  to  the  northward  in  summer  so  that  largest  flocks 
are  seen  here  in  winter.  The  browner  gulls  seen  in  summer 
are  the  younger  birds. 

7.  What  do  the  gulls  do  for  us? 

Eat  refuse  near  shore,  making  places  more  sanitary 

8.  What  can  we  do  for  the  gulls? 

Leave  nests  and  eggs  alone.  Discourage  use  of  feathers  and 
quills  for  millinery  purposes. 

VII.    A  Study  of  Insects  and  Household  Pests 

1 .  Why  are  many  insects  harmful  to  man? 

(Over  one-half  of  all  of  insect  group  are  harmful.) 

a.  List  insects  that  destroy  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  crops; 

as  locust,  bugs,  plant  lice,  and  gypsy  moth. 

b.  List  insects  which  convey  disease;  as  fly  and  mosquito. 

c.  List  insects  which  injure  valuable  domestic  animals;  as 

flea,  mosquito. 

d.  List  insects  that  destroy  buildings,  clothing,  etc.;  as  white 

ant,  clothes  moth. 

e.  Make  a  list  of  insects  that  annoy  and  injure  man  by  bites 

and  stings;  as  mosquito,  brown-tail  moth.  etc. 

2.  How  are  insects  helpful  to  man? 

a.  Have  class  make  lists  of  insects  which  help  man. 

b .  Insects  that  aid  in  the  pollination  of  flowers ;  as  bee,  butterfly. 
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c.  Insects  that  act  as  scavengers;  as  maggots  (insect  larvae) , 

and  beetles. 

d.  Insects  that  feed  upon  harmful  insects;    as  ladybugs, 

beetles. 

e.  Insects  that  furnish  useful  materials;  as  honey,  wax,  silk. 

3.  Why  is  the  house-fly  a  pest? 

a.    Examine  a  common  fly.    Count  the  number  of  legs  and 
wings.    Examine  legs  and  note  hairy  tips.    How  is 
the  fly  able  to  walk  on  the  ceiling?    Note  the  highly 
developed  mouth  parts  for  sucking  food.    Locate  eyes 
and  short  antennae.    Have  class  suggest  kinds  of 
places  where  they  see  the  largest  numbers  of  flies. 
What  attracts  the  flies  to  foods  with  strong  odors  or 
to  those  that  are  in  a  decaying  condition?  Examine 
the  maggot  or  fly  in  larval  stage.    What  do  maggots 
do  to  food  in  garbage  containers?    Note  the  resting 
stage  in  the  fly's  development.    Discuss  why  fly  lay's 
eggs  in  filth.    When  the  children  know  that  each 
female  fly  is  able  to  lay  an  average  of  200  eggs,  have 
them  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  the  insects.  Dis- 
cuss the  possible  diseases  that  may  be  spread  by  the 
fly.    Ask  class  to  make  rules  to  be  followed  in  a  cam- 
paign that  will  destroy  the  fly. 
Destroy  breeding  places. 
Treat  larvae  with  a  chemical. 
Destroy  flies  with  poison. 
Have  class  make  rules  to  protect  themselves  against  spread  of 
disease  carried  by  fly. 
Screen  homes. 
Protect  food  by  covering. 
Dispose  of  garbage  in  proper  way. 

4.  Why  is  the  mosquito  a  pest? 

Have  some  "wrigglers"  in  a  jar  in  the  class-room.  Cover  jar 
with  mosquito  netting.  Watch  the  development  of  the 
mosquito  from  the  wriggler  stage,  the  pupa  stage,  to  the 
adult.  Notice  wings,  legs,  and  mouth  parts.  Explain  how 
the  mosquito  draws  blood.  Why  does  the  bite  cause  swelling 
and  irritation?  Have  children  name  places  where 
mosquitoes  are  found  in  abundance.  Discuss  diseases  car- 
ried by  the  mosquito.  *  Tell  children  of  the  work  carried  on 
to  stamp  out  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  Have  children  dis- 
cuss ways  of  ridding  their  neighborhood  of  the  mosquito. 
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VIII.  Study  of  Children's  Pets 

1.  What  are  the  habits  and  qualities  noticed  in  cat,  dog,  rabbit, 

white  mice? 
Discuss  habits  of  each  pet. 
What  they  eat 
How  they  get  their  food 

How  they  take  care  of  themselves  —  see  Humane  leaflets 
Discuss  qualities  children  have  noticed  in  their  pets. 
Dog:  affection,  courage,  sagacity 
Cat:  Patience,  endurance,  self-reliance,  industry 

2.  In  what  ways  are  these  animals  useful? 

a.  About  the  house:  cat  to  keep  rodents  away 

b.  Commercial  importance  of  cats.    Marine  insurance  does* 

not  cover  damage  done  to  cargo  by  rats,  but,  if  the 
owner  of  the  merchandise  injured  can  prove  that  the 
ship  was  not  furnished  with  a  cat,  he  can  recover  com- 
pensation from  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  Ship  owners 
do  not  care  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  without  a  cat. 

c.  In  all  countries  the  dog  is  a  household  pet.    He  is  the 

chosen  companion  of  all  classes  of  people  and  is  the  only 
animal  that  has  followed  man  over  the  earth.  He 
guards  the  farmer's  poultry  from  foxes,  skunks,  and 
wood-chucks,  and  protects  the  house  from  thieves. 
Read  stories  to  children  which  tell  of  life  and  property 
saved  by  the  timely  warning  of  a  faithful  dog. 

3.  How  can  we  be  kind  to  animals? 

Suggestions  on  kindness  to  animals. 

a.  The  dog  needs  a  master  whom  he  can  love,  trust  and 

defend. 

b.  He  must  not  have  occasion  to  fear  stick,  stone,  or  teasing. 

c.  He  may  be  taught  to  do  an}'thing  you  would  care  to  have 

him"  do,  without  punishment. 

d.  He  proves  a  faithful  pet  if  not  teased  or  abused. 

IX.  A  Study  of  Marine  Life 

This  work  should  be  taken  just  after  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  as  it  is  based  on  the  child's  summer  experiences.  Use 
either  live  or  preserved  material. 
1.    What  are  the  habits  of  crabs? 

Ask  children  to  tell  what  they  have  seen  crabs  doing  at  the 
sea-shore.    Boys,  especially,  who  have  fished  for  the  blue, 
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or  edible  crab,  can  tell  much  of  the  habits  of  that  particular 
crab.  Others  may  be  able  to  tell  what  they  have  observed 
about  the  hermit,  fiddler,  and  horse-shoe  crabs. 

Note:  Crabs  live  on  land,  on  shore,  and  in  deep  water. 
Some  live  in  the  cracks  of  rocks,  under  stones,  or  in 
burrows  in  the  sand.  Crabs  are  scavengers,  living  on 
dead  matter.  They  are  real  fighters  and  often  very 
amusing. 

2.    How  can  we  recognize  the  star-fish  and  its  relatives? 

a.  Star-fish  —  How  do  you  suppose  it  got  its  name? 

Where  have  you  seen  star-fishes? 
What  color  are  they? 

Have  the  children  note  the  tube  feet,  orange  spot,  and 
the  red  eye-spot  at  the  end  of  each  ray.  Tell  children 
about  habits  of  the  star-fish. 

Star-fishes  are  very  destructive  to  oyster  beds.  If  a 
ray,  with  piece  of  the  body,  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  a 
new  star-fish  grows.  Oystermen  did  not  know  this 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  up  and  throw- 
ing them  back  into  the  sea,  thus  increasing  the 
number. 

b.  Sea-urchin 

Ask  children  to  notice  that  this  animal  lives  in  a  house 
that  looks  as  though  the  five  rays  of  the  star-fish 
were  turned  upward  and  met  in  the  center.  This  is 
best  seen  with  the  spines  taken  off.  Have  children 
note  how  brittle  the  spines  are. 

Sea-urchins  are  sometimes  called  sea-eggs. 

In  the  Pacific  Islands  missionaries  use  the  spines  of 
large  sea-urchins  as  slate  pencils. 

c.  Sand-dollars 

Why  are  they  so  named?    Have  you  ever  found  any  in 
'  the  sand?    Notice  geometric  design,  a  star-shaped 
figure.    Sand-dollars  usually  live  in  the  sand,  below 
low  water  mark. 

X.    Peeping  into  the  Rock  World 
1.    What  is  the  coal  story? 

Have  specimens  of  the  following  kinds  of  coal  to  teach  this 
lesson:  peat,  bituminous,  cannel,  anthracite,  graphite. 
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a.  Ask  child  to  pick  out  the  kind  of  coal  that  is  used  at 

home.    Why  does  your  mother  use  this  kind? 

b.  Compare  hard  coal  (anthracite),  with  soft  coal  (bitumi- 

nous), as  to  hardness,  use,  and  residue. 

c.  Tell  the  children  how  coal  was  formed. 

d.  Locate  coal  regions  in  the  United  States.    (Correlate  with 

Geography) 
Discuss  (mining,  price  of  coal). 

2.  How  are  limestone  and  marble  formed? 

a.  Ask  children  to  name  places  where  they  have  seen  lime- 

stone or  marble.    List  uses: 
Statues 
Ornaments 
Pillars  on  buildings 
Used  in  construction  of  buildings 

b.  Name  colors  seen. 

c.  Tell  story  of  its  formation. 

Limestone:  This  is  made  from  the  hard  parts  of  animals 

that  live  in  the  sea. 
Marble:  Marble  is  limestone  that  has  become  filled 

with  small  crystals  due  to  heat. 

d.  Locate  regions  in  which  both  of  the  above  are  quarried. 

3.  What  story  does  the  pudding-stone  tell? 

a.  Ask  children  to  bring  in  specimens  of  pudding-stone. 

Why  is  it  so  named? 

b.  Have  children  compare  specimens  with  each  other.  Note 

sizes  of  pebbles?  Are  they  smooth  or  angular?  Note 
that  these  pebbles  lie  in  hardened  sand. 

c.  Where  have  you  seen  pudding-stone  used?    In  stone  walls. 

d.  Tell  story  of  origin  —  old  sea-beach. 

e.  Read  poem,  "The  Dorchester  Giant.' 

XL   Journeys  in  the  Sky  World 

1 .  What  colors  have  you  noted  in  the  stars? 

Ask  children  to  look  at  the  night  sky  with  the  idea  of  noting 
the  various  colored  stars.  Make  a  list  on  board.  Tell 
children  that  each  star  is  a  sun. 

2.  Have  you  ever  seen  groups  of  stars  together? 

Have  children  make  a  picture  of  groups  that  they  have  seen. 
Teach  simply,  one  at  a  time,  the  following  constellations: 
Big  Dipper,  Draco,  Northern  Cross.    These  constellations 
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move  around  the  North  Star.  Teacher  should  make  charts 
and  tell  children  to  look  for  same  group  of  stars  in  the  sky 
and  to  report  their  observations  the  next  day.  Tell  them 
the  myths  connected  with  each  group  studied. 

3.  Can  you  find  Venus? 

In  October,  have  children  watch  for  Venus,  the  evening  star. 
It  is  very  easy  to  find,  for  it  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens.  Also,  ask  them  to  try  to  remember  to  look  for 
it  again  very  early  in  the  morning  next  summer,  as  the 
morning  star.  It  is  not  a  star,  but  a  planet,  receiving  its 
light  from  the  sun. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  have  noticed  about  the  sun? 

Ask  children  to  make  observations  and  list  on  board.    Try  to 
have  them  see  the  following: 

a.  Its  heat  —  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  here 

b.  Its  brightness 

c.  Its  color 

d.  Gives  light 

e.  Earth  dark  when  sun  goes  down 

f.  Have  a  pupil  tell  about  the  sunrise  or  sunset  he  has 

seen. 

g.  Do  we  miss  the  sun  on  a  cloudy  day?  Why? 

h.  What  effect  does  the  sun  have  upon  us? 

XII.    A  Study  of  Nattjkal  Phenomena 
1.    What  is  dew? 

Into  a  glass  pitcher  containing  water,  place  several  pieces  of 
ice.  Ask  class  to  observe  the  moisture  which  collects  on 
the  outside  of  the  pitcher.  Call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
before  the  ice  was  placed  in  the  pitcher,  the  outside  was 
dry  and  therefore  non-porous,  so  the  moisture  within  the 
pitcher  has  not  reached  the  outside  wall. 

Develop  the  idea  that  the  air  about  the  pitcher  has  been 
suddenly  cooled  by  the  ice.  Being  unable  to  hold  as  much 
water  vapor  as  it  did  at  a  warmer  temperature,  the  air  has 
deposited  the  condensed  vapor  on  the  sides  of  the  pitcher. 
Ask  class  why  dew  occurs  on  the  grass  in  the  morning. 
What  cooled  the  air  above  the  grass  and  the  leaves? 

Question  class  as  to  the  occurrence  of  frost.  Where  is  it 
seen?  What  damage  does  it  do?  Develop  the  idea  that 
frost  is  frozen  dew. 
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2.  What  is  fog? 

Boil  a  quart  of  water  vigorously  in  a  pan.  Then  have  a  pupil 
clap  a  chalked  eraser  near  the  boiling  water.  Explain  that 
the  chalk  dust  represents  the  dust  particles  in  the  air,  and 
the  vapor  rising  from  the  water  represents  the  moisture  in 
the  air.  The  water  vapor  cools  and  unites  with  the  dust 
particles.  This  moisture  formed  around  the  dust  particles 
in  the  air  when  the  air  becomes  cooled  is  fog. 

3.  Howf  is  mist  formed? 

Repeat  the  above  experiment.  As  the  fog  forms,  have  two 
children  fan  the  air  rapidly  toward  each  other.  A  few 
drops  of  mist  will  become  visible.  This  proves  that  mist 
may  be  due  to  particles  of  fog  being  blown  together. 

4.  What  is  a  cloud? 

Suppose  we  lived  on  a  mountain  like  Heidi  and  went  to  school 
in  the  valley.  We  left  home  this  morning  with  a  heavy  fog 
hiding  the  valley  from  sight.  As  we  traveled  down  the 
mountain-side,  we  came  out  of  the  fog.  On  looking  back 
to  the  mountain  from  the  valley,  we  discover  that  the  bank 
of  fog  now  appears  as  a  cloud.  Aviators,  too,  can  give  us 
proof  that  clouds  are  banks  of  fog  floating  in  the  air.  Do 
the  clouds  always  appear  the  same?  Teach  pupils  to  rec- 
ognize Cumulus,  Cirrus,  Stratus,  and  Nimbus  clouds. 

5.  Of  what  value  are  clouds  to  us? 

a.  Protection  from  great  heat 

b.  Protection  from  strong  sunlight 

c.  Protection  from  frost 

d.  Signs  of  weather  (fair,  rainy,  snowy) 

e.  Objects  of  beauty  especially  at  sunrise  and  sunset 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
Minimum  Requirements 
The  course  contains  twrelve  units  of  work.  Every  class  should 
undertake  ten  of  them,  the  selecting  being  made  in  accordance  with 
the  availability  of  material,  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  children, 
and  the  preference  of  the  teacher.  Some  classes  may  be  able  to 
complete  the  entire  course.  Much  valuable  work  can  be  done  inci- 
dentally if  the  teacher  is  on  the  watch  for  the  opportunity.  It  takes 
but  a  moment,  for  instance,  to  call  attention  to  some  interesting  cloud 
formation  or  peculiarity  of  weather. 
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Method 

Each  unit  of  work  will  take  more  than  one  lesson,  several  re- 
quiring a  number  of  lessons  to  complete  properly.  The  teacher, 
herself,  should  collect  the  material  that  she  wishes  to  use  and  not 
leave  its  collection  to  the  children.  They  should,  of  course,  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  whatever  they  can.  Frequently  it  will  be 
found  that  they  will  bring  in  flowers,  specimens  of  rock,  etc.,  that 
can  be  labeled  and  displayed  in  the  room.  Make  the  work  season- 
able, studying  each  of  the  phenomena  at  the  time  when  it  can  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage. 

Encourage  the  children  to  ask  questions.  Many  times  children's 
questions  furnish  leads  to  new  projects. 

Additional  Suggested  Projects 

1.  Raising  a  Cecropia  moth 

2.  Making  blue-prints  of  leaves  or  ferns 

3.  A  canary  in  a  classroom 

4.  A  collection  of  deserted  birds'  nests 

5.  Making  a  collection  of  leaves,  shells,  stones,  and  seeds,  and  label- 

ing the  same 

6.  Planting  tree  seeds 

7.  The  earthworm  in  the  classroom 

8.  Keeping  of  grasshoppers,  laying  of  eggs,  hatching  of  young  in 

the  spring 

Field  Trips 

1.  Boston  Common 

Trees 

2.  Public  Garden 

Trees,  shrubs,  early  spring  flowers,  seasonal  aspects  of  plant 
life 

3.  Arnold  Arboretum 

Trees,  shrubs,  plants 

4.  Aquarium  —  South  Boston 

Marine  animal  life 

5.  City  Point  and  Revere  Beach 

A  study  of  beach  conditions 

6.  Franklin  Park 

Rocks,  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  roses,  bird  and 
animal  life 
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Usable  Material 

Department  of  Conservation  Bulletin,  Division  of  Forestry,  State 
House  Charts 

Gypsy  Moth  ) 

>  Division  of  Forestry,  State  House 
Brown-tail  Moth  ) 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflets 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Leaflets 
Human  Education  Leaflets 
Nos.  3  and  4,  Dogs 
Xo.  5,  Horses 
Xo.  6,  Animals 
No.  7,  Cattle 
No.  8,  Cats 

Twelve  Lessons  on  Kindness  to  Animals 
Note:    Become  acquainted  with  the  Children's  Museum. 

Use  loan  collections.    Search  out  in  the  ordinary  store,  mate- 
rials like  nuts  and  cereals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1.    Reference  Books  for  Teachers 
Apgar.       Trees  of  Northern  United  States 
Bailey.       Lessons  with  Plants 
Bailey.       Nature  Study  Idea 
Barber.       Science  for  Beginners 
Beal.       Seed  Dispersal 
Bergen.  Botany 
Burkett.       Agriculture  for  Beginners 
Comstock.       Insect  Life 
Comstock.       Nature  Study 
Comstock.       Spider  Book 
Coulter.       Practical  Nature  Study 
Dana.       How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers 
Dana.       Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 
Darwin.       Earth  Worms 
Ditmars.      Reptile  Book 
Emerton.  Spiders 

Forbush.       LTseful  Birds  and  Their  Protection 

Grant.       Our  Common  Birds 

Gray.       School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 
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Harrington.       About  the  Weather 

Hodgdon.       Elementary  General  Science,  Part  I,  Part  II 

Hodge.       Nature  Study  and  Life 

Howard.      House  Fly 

Howard.  Mosquitoes 

Ingersoll.       Nature's  Calendar 

Jackman.       Nature  Study 

Jackman.       Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades 

Lovejoy.       Nature  in  Verse 

Lutz.       Field  Book  of  Insects 

Marshall.       Mosses  and  Lichens 

Field  Book  of  Flowers 
How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers 
Birds  of  Village  and  Field 
Flowers  and  their  Friends 
Honey  Makers 
First  Book  of  Zoology 
Outdoor  Studies 
General  Biology 
Life  of  Inland  Waters 
Outlines  for  Lesson  in  Botany 
Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary 
Flower  Guide 
Land  Bird  Guide 
Earth  and  Sky  Every  Child  Should  Know 
The  Tree  Book 

Frail  Children  of  the  Air 
First  Book  in  Geology 
Sea  and  Land 


Mathews. 
Mathews. 
Merriam. 
Morley. 
Morley. 
Morse. 
Needham. 
Needham. 
Needham. 
Newell. 
Peckham. 
Reed. 
Reed. 
Rogers. 
Rogers. 
Scudder 
Shaler. 
Shaler. 
Stone  and  Cram. 


American  Animals 


Weed.  Farm  Friends  and  Farm  Foes 

Weed.  Life  History  of  American  Insects 

Weed.  Ten  New  England  Blossoms 
Willcox.       Land  Birds  of  New  England 
Wilson.       Nature  Study 
Wright.       Citizen  Bird 


2.    A  School  Nature  Library 
Suggested  List 
Bass.       Stories,  of  Animal  Life 
Bass.       Stories  of  Plant  Life 
Bradish.       Stories  of  Country  Life 
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Burgess.  Bird  Book 

Burgess.  Flower  Book 

Burgess.  Animal  Book 

Burgess.  Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends 

Burgess.  Mother  West  Wind's  Neighbors 

Dana.  Plants  and  their  Children 

Keffer.  Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm 

Meyer.  Field  and  Tree 

Meyer.  The  Outdoor  Book 

Patri.  White  Patch 

Schwartz.       Grasshopper  Green's  Garden 

Schwartz.       Wilderness  Babies 

Wright.  Sea-side  and  Way-side,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES 

The  subject  formerly  called  "Opening  Exercises"  has  been  ex- 
panded and  now  includes  a  Course  in  Citizenship  Through  Character 
Development.  The  Time  Allotment  has  been  extended  to  15 
minutes  a  day  in  order  that  systematic,  continuous,  progressive 
work  may  be  done  in  the  all-important  subject  of  Character  Develop- 
ment. School  Document  No.  10  —  1924,  offers  in  detail  specific 
helps  to  teachers  in  the  "Development  of  the  Fundamental  Virtues" 
and  a  specimen  outline  for  Grade  VI  is  displayed  with  the  promise 
that  similar  outlines  for  the  other  grades  will  be  forthcoming.  A 
Journal  of  Inspiration,  issued  monthly,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  to  supplement  the  sixth  grade  outline  mentioned 
above. 
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PENMANSHIP 

Aim 

To  continue  and  improve  the  development  of  correct  writing 
posture,  management  of  writing  materials  in  formal  and  applied 
writing,  to  develop  increased  speed  and  subsequent  calibre  of  line, 
consistent  with  mental  and  physical  coordination  of  children  of  this 
grade,  namely,  a  speed  of  about  ten  words  a  minute,  and  to  develop 
an  improved  understanding  of  letter  and  figure  features  in  the  more 
complicated  varieties  necessary  for  written  expression  in  this  grade, 
and  to  evolve  through  this  inclusive  development  a  writing  product 
improved  in  control  and  correctness  of  features  over  that  of  pre- 
vious grades  and  consistent  with  the  ages  of  children  of  this  grade. 

Materials 

Palmer  Method  Textbook  (red),  penholder  of  the  variety  sup- 
plied by  the  School  Department,  School  Committee  Pen  Xo.  7. 
white  paper  8"  x  10"  with  f"  ruling,  black  ink  of  consistency 
sufncient  to  make  a  black  line. 

Means 

Daily  developmental  teaching  lessons  including  the  following 
Five-Step  Presentation  of  Instruction : 

1.  Presentation  by  teacher  at  the  blackboard  of  count,  rhythm 

and  salient  features  of  the  letter,  word  or  figure  to  be 
presented. 

2.  Performance  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  with  pen,  ink 

and  paper  to  show  class  performance  at  the  correct  speed 
of  the  letter,  word  or  figure  of  the  day's  lesson. 

3.  Attempt  by  the  class  with  dry  pen,  directed  by  teacher's 

count,  to  perform  in  correct  posture,  and  correct  process 
and  speed  the  work  of  the  day. 

4.  The  attempt  by  the  class  with  pen  and  ink  to  write  under 

the  direction  of  the  teacher's  count  and  suggestion  the 
day's  lesson. 

.">.    Criticism  by  members  of  the  class  of  their  individual  work, 
setting  forth  their  success  and  their  need  of  improvement . 
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Outline  of  Work  in  Textbook 


September         Page  19  Through  Page  27 

October  «  «  36 

November  "  "  43 

December  "  "  50 

January  "  "  58 

February  "  "  65 

March  "  a  72 

April  "  .       «  77 

May  "  "  83 

June  •                   "  «  89 


Gradient  Work 
At  the  end  of  every  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  school  a  Gradient 
Test,  as  outlined  on  the  Instruction  Sheet  in  the  Gradient  envelope, 
should  be  given  to  the  class  and  work  rated  subsequently  by  teacher 
and  pupils  and  kept  on  file  for  reference. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE 

GENERAL  AIMS 

1 .  To  train  children  to  master  the  mechanics  of  reading 

2.  To  train  children  to  read  aloud  distinctly  and  intelligently  yet 

with  a  pleasing  voice 
3-    To  train  children  to  understand  and  interpret  what  they  read 

4.  To  train  children  to  know  and  appreciate  good  literature 

5.  To  foster  the  ideals  of  right  living  through  the  work  in  literature 

6.  To  instil  a  love  of  reading 

SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  continue  to  perfect  the  acquirement  of  good  reading  habits 

2.  To  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  at  a  reasonable  rate 

of  speed  and  yet  comprehend  what  is  read 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  interpret  what  is  read 

4.  To  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to  judge  and  organize  the 

material  read 

5.  To  establish  the  ability  to  read  aloud  correctly  both  to  give  in- 

formation and  pleasure 

6.  To  increase  interest  in  books  and  the  appreciation  of  good 

literature 

Oral  Reading 

I.  Value 

Oral  reading,  properly  taught,  should  — 

1.  Train  in  the  effective  use  of  the  voice. 

2.  Develop  sense  of  rhythm. 

3.  Develop  an  appreciation  of  the  emotional  and  the 

beautiful. 
II.    Time  Allotment 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  the  best  authorities  that  less 
time  should  be  given  to  oral  reading  in  this  grade  than 
silent  reading.    The  exact  amount  to  be  allotted  to 
each  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  particular  class. 
III.  Material 

The  kind  of  material  best  adapted  for  oral  reading  is  that 
which  — 

1.    Possesses  few   difficulties   in  either   thought  or 
mechanics. 
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2.  Abounds  in  action  and  conversation. 

3.  Contains  dramatic  and  emotional  passages. 
*    4,   Possesses  an  interest  for  children. 

IV.  Varieties 

1 .  Reading  following  silent  reading 

This  kind  of  oral  reading  would  occur  in  answer  to 
such  questions  as  the  following : 

Read  the  part  you  enjoyed  best. 

Read  the  most  humorous  passage. 

Read  the  lines  containing  the  most  beautiful 
words. 

Read  the  lines  that  best  describe  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

Note:  Much  work  of  this  nature  should  be  done. 

2.  Audience  reading 

Types  of  audience  reading 

Reading  of  miscellaneous  material  furnished  by 
children 

This  material  may  be  chosen  by  the  child  from 
books  found  in  the  schoolroom  or  from  ma- 
terial obtained  outside  of  school.  The  teach- 
er's supervision  of  this  material  is  always 
advisable. 
Two-book  reading 
When  this  method  is  used,  the  reading  is  done 
from  two  books.  As  the  first  child  reads, 
the  second  child  prepares.  When  the  first 
child  has  finished  his  passage,  he  passes  his 
book  to  a  third  child.  In  this  manner  the 
lesson  proceeds  until  the  ground  has  been 
covered.  If  a  third  book  is  available,  the 
teacher  might  well  use  it.  If  the  reading  has 
been  for  enjoyment,  little  comment  except 
an  expression  of  appreciation  is  necessary. 
If  the  reading  has  mastery  of  content  as  an 
additional  aim,  further  reaction  is  recom- 
mended, such  as  occasional  questions  to 
test  comprehension.  Each  room  should  be 
equipped  with  several  sets  of  easy,  interesting 
books.  Two  or  three  like  books  may  be 
used  to  advantage. 
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Group  work 

In  this  type  of  work  the  class  is  divided  into 
several  groups.  Each  group  prepares  a 
different  piece  of  work.  This  type  is  valuable 
in  correlative  reading  in  other  subjects. 
Although  the  discussion  questions  are  fur- 
nished by  the  audience  group,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  teacher  put  occasional  questions 
to  the  class  to  test  the  comprehension.  The 
group  which  presents  the  work  should  also 
be  ready  to  answer  the  questions. 

Two-group  work  f 
Here  half  of  the  class  prepares  a  subject  at 
home  or  in  the  regular  study  period.  Each 
group  is  responsible  for  the  answering  of 
questions  given  by  the  audience  group.  This 
type  is  valuable  in  supplementary  reading  in 
history  and  geography.  It  may  also  be  used 
in  the  motivation  of  some  lesson  like  a  litera- 
ture lesson.  Right  here  is  a  use  for  half- 
sets  of  books. 

Use  of  " cut-up  stories" 

In  this  type  of  reading,  some  interesting  story 
is  cut  up  into  selections  of  suitable  length. 
The  pieces  are  given  to  individual  children 
who  first  prepare,  then  read  the  parts  in 
order.  The  pieces  of  the  story  should  be 
carefully  numbered,  mounted,  and  filed  away. 
Should  one  or  two  stories  a  month  be  so 
prepared,  a  teacher  would  soon  have  a  goodly 
collection. 

Topic  work 

In  this  form  of  work  individual  children  or 
socialized  groups  may  prepare  a  single  topic. 
Some  supervision  by  the  teacher  will  gen- 
erally be  found  necessary. 

Note:  The  assignment  of  a  problem  or  the 
occasional  asking  of  questions  will  help  hold 
the  attention  of  the  group  forming  the 
audience. 
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3.  Dramatization 

Dramatization  is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of 
motivating  an  oral  reading  lesson,  as  well  as  a 
lesson  in  silent  reading.  A  fuller  statement  may 
be  found  under  the  heading  of  "Activities." 

4.  Specific  abilities  to  be  attained  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  ability  to  read  aloud  correctly  and  pleasantly 

b.  The  ability  to  pronounce  words  fluently  and  in- 

telligently 

c.  The  ability  to  read  sentences  as  units  of  thought 

d.  The  ability  to  appreciate  the  thought  expressed 
•  through  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  spoken 

word 

e.  The  ability  to  be  a  good  listener 

Silent  Reading 

I .  Value 

1.  It  trains  in  the  kind  of  reading  most  used  in  daily  life. 

2.  It  increases  the  speed  with  which  a  child  gets  infor- 

mation from  his  books. 
•  3.    It  gives  the  ambitious  child  an  opportunity  to  read 
more  than  he  could  in  class  where  he  must  wait  for 
the  slower  child. 

4.  It  is  an  incentive  to  the  slower  child  to  read  better  as 

he  appreciates  the  ability  and  enjoyment  of  his 
brighter  companions. 

5.  It  is  a  means  of  teaching  children  how  to  study. 
II.  Materials 

1.  Text,  books  in  reading 

2.  Text  books  in  history,  geography,  science,,  etc. 

Books  of  factual  material  are  valuable  for  finding 
information  needed  and  for  organizing  the  facts 
found. 

3.  Supplementary  books 

The  story  is  of  great  value  for  increasing  speed  with- 
out loss  of  comprehension. 

4.  Magazines,  papers,  pamphlets 
III.    Time  Allotment 

The  best  authorities  now  agree  that  silent  reading  should 
begin  in  the  primary  grades.  Its  amount  should  be  grad- 
ually increased  till  in  the  fifth  grade  over  half  of  the  read- 
ing time  should  be  devoted  to  it. 
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Types 

1.  Reading  for  enjoyment 

a.  Children  should  often  be  given  the  opportunity 

to  read  for  pure  enjoyment,  using  library 
deposits,  room  libraries,  and  miscellaneous 
material,  as  well  as  regular  reading  book-  . 

b.  If  a  reaction  is  desired,  the  child  may  — 

Tell  why  he  did  or  did  not  like  the  book. 
Read  aloud  a  paragraph  or  a  page  that  was  of 
interest  to  him.    (Other  children  may  ques- 
tion judgment  here.) 
Describe  an  interesting  character . 
Compare  with  some  other  story  or  book. 
Xote:    In  silent  reading  of  this  sort  there  is  no 
oral  work  except  the  necessary  word  and 
phrase  study  and  the  teacher's  introduction. 

2 .  Reading  for  information 

In  early  work  in  silent  reading,  children  may  be 
trained  to  find  — ■ 
Answers  to  definite  questions. 
The  centra]  thought  in  a  paragraph. 
The  word  pictures  in  a  paragraph. 
The  central  thought  in  a  story. 
More  advanced  work  may  follow,  based  not  only  on 
the  regular  reading  books,  but  also  on  texts  in 
geography,  history,  hygiene,  etc.    Such  exer- 
cises are  really  study  lessons  and  are  valuable  in 
teaching  children  how  to  study.    Various  pro- 
cedures may  be  followed,  one  of  which  is  de- 
scribed below. 
Suggested  plan  for  silent  reading  lessoii 
a.    Preparatory  discussion 

Interest  should  be  stimulated  by  a  brief, 
pointed  introduction.  Comments  or 
questions  may  be  used  to  connect  the 
previous  experiences  of  children  with  the 
new  material.  In  supplementary  reading 
in  geography,  nature  study,  etc.,  pictures 
and  articles  will  be  found  of  value.  This 
should  lead  to  the  development  of  a  mo- 
tivated problem. 
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b.  Motivated  problem 

In  the  beginning  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
children  to  accept  the  teacher's  problem. 
They  should,  however,  be  guided  grad- 
ually into  setting  up  problems  of  their 
own  for  investigation. 

c.  Silent  reading 

Note:  Major  vocabulary  difficulties  in  word 
form  and  meaning  should  be  cleared  up 
previous  to  silent  reading  attack.  This 
may  require  a  separate  period. 

d.  Questioning  and  discussion 

After  the  silent  reading,  the  children  should 
be  questioned  in  order  to  clear  up  any 
misty  notions.  Questions  should  be  asked 
to  check  up  on  comprehension  of  the  text. 

Questions  centered  on  the  immediate  prob- 
lem may  be  answered  and  through  the 
use  of  further  questions  and  of  well-chosen 
related  problems,  the  children  should  be 
led  into  a  discussion  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  lesson. 

e.  Organization 

From  the  questioning  and  discussion,  a  sim- 
ple organization  of  the  main  points  of  the 
selection  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  working  together. 

f.  Reproduction 

With  the  help  of  the  outline,  reproduction 
of  the  lesson  may  follow  if  desired. 
Note:    Various  other  plans  may  be  used  depending  on  the 
objective  in  view.    Obviously  there  would  be 
some  variation  in  the  steps  taken  if  some  such  out- 
comes as  dramatization  or  appreciation  were  de- 
sired.   The  course  of  study  in  history  contains  an 
illustrative  lesson  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  described  above. 
Checking  Comprehension  by  Tests 

The  use  of  informal  tests  made  by  the  teacher  helps  to 
check  up  the  ability  of  the  child  to  comprehend  the 
author's  meaning. 
They  must  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  beforehand. 
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VI.    Types  of  Tests 

1.  True  or  false  test 

2.  Completion  test 

3.  Multiple  choice  test 

(This  test  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  trains 
child's  judgment.) 

VII.    Illustration  of  Tests 

True  and  False  Test 

1 .  Material 

Story:  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  (Found  in  Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Re-told,  by  Baldwin) 

2.  Aim 

To  test  child's  comprehension  of  story 

3.  Procedure 

a.  Motivation 

Teacher.  What  is  it  that  comes  every  year, 
and  heralds  its  appearance  with  a 
parade? 

Pupil.     The  circus. 

Teacher.  In  that  parade  what  animals  do  you 
see? 

Pupil.     Elephants,  lions,  and  tigers. 

Teacher.  Today,  we  are  going  to  read  a  story 
about  a  lion.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  four  minutes  to  read  it,  and 
then  I  shall  test  you  to  see  if  you 
really  read  it.  (Time  is  figured 
according  to  length  of  story  and 
standard  number  of  words  per 
minute  for  fifth  grade.) 

b.  Directions  to  class 

Teacher.  Read  the  first  statement.  Decide 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  Write 
your  decision  on  your  paper.  Do 
the  same  with  the  remaining  four 
statements. 

c.  Reading 

Teacher.  Open  to  page  87.    Ready!  Go! 
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d.  Test 

(Five  statements  are  placed  on  blackboard 
but  not  in  view  until  after  reading.) 
Androcles  was  a  poor  slave  who  had  run 
away  from  a  cruel  master  and  was  hiding 
in  a  cave. 

An  angry  lion  rushed  in  the  cave  to  kill 
Androcles. 

The  crowd  felt  sorry  for  Androcles  when 

he  was  led  on  to  fight  the  lion. 
Androcles  put  his  arms  about  the  lion's 

neck,  and  the  great  beast  rubbed  his  head 

against  his  face. 
The  people  cried,  "Ball  him  and  the  lion 

too!" 

Completion  Test 

1.  Material 

Geography:  "Our  Great  Corn  Crop/1  (found  in 
Allen's  Hon:  and  Where  We  Live) 

2.  Aim 

To  test  the  child's  comprehension  of  material  read 

3.  Procedure 

a.  Motive 

Teacher.  Would  you  like  to  play  a  reading 
game?  This  game  requires  that 
you  understand  what  you  read, 
and  find  the  missing  words. 

b.  Directions  to  class 

Teacher.  Read  silently  the  selection  called 
"Our  Great  Crop.''  There  are 
sentences  on  the  board.  A  word 
is  missing  from  each  sentence. 
You  are  to  fill  in  the  missing  word 
or  words.  Write  the  words  on 
your  paper. 

c.  Reading. 

Teacher.  Find  the  selection.    Ready!  Go! 

d.  Test 

The  following  statements  are  to  be  on  the 
board,  but  not  in  view,  until  first  child 
has  finished  reading. 
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The  colonists  learned  from  the  —  how 

to  raise  and  use  corn. 
The  Indians  ground  the  corn  between  


Our  largest  cornfields  are  on  the  plains  of 

our — •  — ■  states. 

Corn  needs  ■ —  days  and   — 

summers  than  wheat. 

Animals  like  to  corn. 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  —  corn. 

We  eat  corn  cereals  for  ■. 

From  corn  we  get  — — ■ — ,  ,  . 


Multiple  Choice  Test 
1 .  Materials 

Story  "The  Fish  I  Didn't  Catch,"  by  Whittier,  found 
in  the  Elson  Reader,  the  Bolenius  Fifth  Reader, 
and  probably  in  other  fourth  or  fifth  readers. 
Test  phrases  on  the  board  not  examined  by  the  class 
before  the  exercise 


2.  Foreword 

Teacher. 

Yesterday  was  just  like  a  summer  day. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  did? 

Pupils. 

You  went  driving. 

You  went  for  a  car  ride.  etc. 

Teacher. 

What  did  you  do? 

Pupils. 

I  went  to  the  country. 

I  went  to  the  beach,  etc. 

Teacher. 

With  whom  did  you  go? 

Pupils. 

My  uncle.    My  aunt,  etc. 

Teacher. 

Here  is  a  story  about  a  boy  who  used  to 

go  somewhere  with  his  uncle.  I  am 
going  to  let  you  read  this  story  for  five 
minutes.  Then  we  shall  see  if  you 
have  really  read  it.  Would  you  like  to 
do  that?  After  you  have  had  five 
minutes  for  the  reading  you  may  select 
the  right  answers  to  some  questions 
that  are  on  the  board  and  write  them 
down. 

Open  your  books  to  page  203,  Ready!  Go! 
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3.    Test  phrases 

a.  What  was  the  greatest  pleasure  of  our  youne; 

life? 

To  accompany  our  uncle  on  his  walks 
To  work  hard  in  the  cornfield 
To  work  in  the  haying  loft 
To  finish  the  day's  labor  • 

b.  When  did  the  greatest  excitement  happen? 

When  he  threw  out  the  line 

While  he  waited  for  a  bite 

When  he  drew  back  an  empty  line 

When  he  saw  a  pickerel  wriggling  in  the  sun 

c.  What  was  the  result  of  the  excitement? 
VIII.    Specific  Abilities  to  Be  Attained: 

1.  The  ability  to  read  at  a  reasonable  rate  with  a  normal 

ability  to  comprehend  the  author's  meaning 

2.  The  ability  to  judge  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the 

material  read 

3.  The  ability  to  organize  material  read 

(Stone,  in  quoting  some  of  the  authorities  such  as 
Starch,  Courtis,  and  Gray,  gives  a  reasonable  rate 
of  speed  for  Grade  V  somewhere  from  168  to  204 
words  a  minute.) 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Work 
I.    General  Objectives 

1.  To  disclose  individual  and  group  needs 

2.  To  create  an  interest  in  reading 

3.  To  study  individual  growth  in  reading  abilities 
II.    Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  remove  vocabulary  difficulties 

2.  To  increase  the  ability  to  get  word  meanings  from  the 

context 

3.  To  approximate  more  nearly  the  reading  rate  of  the 

grade 

4.  To  comprehend  in  increasingly  larger  units 

5.  To  correct  poor  reading  habits,  such  as: 

a.  Movement  of  the  lips,  head,  or  fingers 

b.  Faulty  eye  movements 

c.  Reading  by  syllables  or  individual  words 

d.  Omission  of  pertinent  words 

e.  Substitution  of  one  word  for  another 
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III.  Means  of  Discovering  Individual  and  Group  Defects 

1.  Standardized  tests 

2.  Informal  tests 

3.  The  teacher's  observation  of  outstanding  cases 

The  following  standardized  reading  tests  are  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement : 
Thorndike  Reading  Tests 
Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 
Terman,  Stanford  Achievement 

Test  in  Reading 
Monroe  Reading  Tests 
If  these  tests  are  not  available,  it  is  suggested  that  every 
teacher  make  her  own  informal  tests  from  the  reading 
text  equal  in  difficulty  to  that  of  the  grade  below. 
Individual  records  should  be  kept. 
Note:  See  pages  185-187  for  illustrations  of  informal  tests. 

IV.  Exercises  to  Overcome  Individual  Difficulties  and  Poor 

Reading  Habits 
The  remedial  work  described  below  should  be  used  with 
the  groups  of  children  who  have  not  yet  acquired  good 
reading  habits.  While  the  work  is  being  done  with  one 
group,  the  rest  of  the  class  may  be  reading  library  books 
or  doing  definitely  assigned  work  in  silent  reading,  such 
as  finding  the  answers  to  specific  questions  in  their  his- 
tories or  geographies. 

1.  Phonetic  drills 

Phonetic  elements  and  rules  already  developed  in 
lower  grades  should  be  used  as  an  aid  to  pro- 
nunciation ana  articulation.  This  work  should 
be  applied  work  taken  from  the  lesson  to  be 
presented.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
following: 

a.  New  and  difficult  words  and  phrases 

b.  General  needs  of  the  class  in  pronunciation 

A  statement  of  the  fundamental  rules  may  be  found 
in  courses  of  the  previous  grade. 

2.  Speech  drills 

The  following  exercises  may  be  given  to  improve 
the  quality  of  voice : 
a.    Breathing  exercises 
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b.  Singing  exercises 

A  chart  of  the  difficult  syllables  and  words 
will  help  those  who  do  not  speak  clearly. 
Such  a  chart  could  easily  be  prepared  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  Speaking  exercises 

Drill  on  difficult  consonants 
Repetition  of  sentences 
Reference.    Boyce's  "Enunciation  and  Artic- 
ulation 

d.  Articulation  exercises 

Tabulation  of  particular  errors  of  class  and 
drills  based  on  those  errors  is  valuable. 

3.  Vocabulary  work  and  word-recognition  drill 

a.  Take  all  words  and  phrases  from  the  context  of 

lessons  used. 

b.  Stress  word  meanings. 

c.  Train  children  to  get  meaning  from  context. 

d.  Give  frequent  recall  drills. 

e.  Study  with  the  class  the  growth  of  different 

meanings  of  the  same  word. 

f.  Encourage  the  class  to  make  groupings  of  de- 

scriptive words,  for  instance,  words  describing 
a  storm,  a  river,  etc. 

g.  Correlate  the  work  with  other  subjects  by  the 

building  of  vocabularies  for  each  subject,  par- 
ticularly English  composition. 

4.  Drills  to  get  wider  eye-span 

a.  Use  flash  cards. 

b.  Use  timed  work. 

To  measure  the  rate,  count  the  number  of 
words  read  a  minute.  This  may  be  done 
approximately  by  having  each  child  count 
the  number  of  lines  and  multiply  by  the 
average  number  of  words  in  a  line.  Teacher 
should  be  prepared  to  give  this  number  to 
the  children.  The  charts  below  are  reck- 
oned with  nine  words  to  a  line.  Timed 
work  should  always  be  checked  up  for 
comprehension  to  guard  against  careless, 
rapid  reading. 
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c.    Charting  the  results 

Individual  and  class  graphs  may  be  used  as  a 
check  and  incentive.  Separate  graphs  for 
speed  and  comprehension  are  more  easily 
worked  with  in  the  beginning.  Later, 
double  graphs  may  be  used.  The  follow- 
ing are  illustrations  of  different  kinds  of 
graphs : 


Speed  Chart 
Number  of  W ords 


205- 

Lena,  Doris,  Billy 

169-204 

Ida,  Sarah,  Susie,  Joe 

0-168 

John,  Mary 

Note:  The  normal  rate  of  speed  for 
a  fifth  grade  child  may  be  taken 
to  be  169-204  words  per  minute. 


Comprehension  Chart 


Per  Cent  of  Rights 


100 

Lena,  Doris,  Joe 

80 

Susie,  Ida 

60 

John,  Billy 

40 

20 

Mary 
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Combined  Speed  and  Comprehension  Graph 
100      80        60        40  20 


169-204 


0-168 


5.  Drills  to  overcome  lip  reading 

Let  children  hold  lips  with  fingers.  This  bad  habit 
will  be  more  quickly  overcome  if  the  child  is 
conscious  of  the  fault.  Let  one  child  stand  in 
front  of  the  room  and  make  note  of  those  using 
lips. 

Use  flash  cards.  t 
Emphasize  silent  reading. 

Drill  on  alternate  silent  reading  and  quick  repro- 
duction from  easy  and  interesting  material,  the 
work  to  be  timed. 

Use  incentives. 

6.  Drill  to  overcome  slow  eye  movement  or  regressive 

eye  movement 
Use  timed  work,  gradually  demanding  faster  reading. 
Do  away  with  re-reading. 
Select  easy  reading  material. 

7.  Drills  to  check  fluency  of  oral  reading  without  com- 

prehension 

Make  very  definite  assignments  and  check  up  on 
the  reading   by  informal  tests  such  as:  true  or 
false,  yes  or  no  tests. 
Select  easy  reading  material. 
Drill  in  Dictionary  Work 
The  dictionary  should  be  used  for  simple  foundation  work 

in  pronunciation. 
Familiarity  with  the  necessary  diacritical  marks  should 
be  required. 
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VI.    Drill  on  the  Parts  of  a  Book 

In  both  oral  and  silent  reading  children  should  be  taught 
early  in  the  year  how  to  use  the  following: 
Table  of  contents 
Pronouncing  vocabulary 
Index 
Notes 

Headings,  both  marginal  and  chapter 

VII.    Silent  Reading  in  Specific  Subjects  Illustrated 

Suggested  lesson  with  history  as  the  approach 

1.  In  Hodgdon's  " First  Course  in  American  History," 

Book  one,*  the  story  of  William  Perm  is  well 
told.  After  the  teacher  has  told  this  story 
(not  read  it),  she  may  use  the  following  para- 
graph as  a  check-up : 
"Little  did  King  Charles  dream,  when  he  granted 
his  young  Quaker  friend  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
forest  of  America  nearly  as  large  as  England, 
that  he  had  parted  with  an  immense  fortune. 
Could  he  have  known  that  underneath  Penn's 
Wood  there  were  vast  mines  of  coal  and  iron, 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  the  Quaker  colonists 
would  probably  never  have  built  their  cozy 
homes  and  tilled  their  little  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

2.  Silent  reading 

Write  the  paragraph  on  the  board.   Allow  the 
children  to  read  for  three  minutes.  En- 
courage re-reading. 
Follow  by  a  test  in  comprehension. 

3.  Follow-up  (project  in  mining  iron) 

a.    Geography  (Occupations  in  United  States.) 

Preparation:  What  land  did  King  Charles 
give  to  Quakers?  What  made  that 
land  worth  millions  of  dollars?  He 
didn't  know  about  that  iron  and  coal. 
How  much  do  you  know  about  iron? 

Motive:  From  where  do  we  get  iron,  and 
how  is  it  obtained? 

■  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Method:    After   dividing  the   class  into 
groups,  assign  topics  or  references  for 
silent  reading.    Allow  members  of  a 
group  to  work  on  reports  to  be  given 
to  class.   Very  simple  class  outline 
may  be  made  after  reports  are  given. 
References  for  silent  reading 
Geographies   (McMurry    and  Parkins, 
Brigham  and  McFarlane,  Book  I,  Win- 
slow,  "The  United  States.") 
Literature  and  reading 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  Baldwin  and 

Bender,  Fourth  Reader 
Doing  His  Best,  Baldwin  and  Bender, 

Fourth  Reader 
"Iron"  in  How  and  Where  We  Live,  by 
Allen 

4.  Check-up 

Comprehension  test  on  iron 

LITERATURE 

I.  Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  children  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  noble 

in  books 

2.  To  train  the  children  to  turn  to  books  for  enjoyment 

as  well  as  information 
II.    Study  of  Poetry 

1.  Material 

Hero  tales,  legends,  mythological  tales,  and  stories 
illustrating  the  work  in  character  building  are 
suitable  for  class  work  in  this  grade.  Longer 
stories  or  books  may  be  read  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher.  Capable  individual  children  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  order  to 
secure  a  child's  audience  situation. 

2.  Suggested*  method  for  teaching  a  poem 

a.  Introduction 

Before  the  reading  of  the  poem  there  should 
be  a  stimulating  introduction  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  to  get  them 
into  a  receptive  attitude.    This  may  be 
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brought  about  by  setting  some  simple 
problem,  by  relating  the  new  material  to 
the  children's  own  experiences,  or  by  pro- 
viding for  a  simple  setting. 

b.  Reading 

The  first  reading  of  a  poem  should  always  be 
by  the  teacher  to  insure  as  adequate  a  pre- 
sentation as  possible. 

c.  Analysis 

After  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  poem  have  been 
removed,  questions  should  be  asked  to 
help  the  children  appreciate  both  the 
special  merits  of  the  poem  and  its  general 
spirit.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
may  be  asked : 

What  pictures  do  you  think  most  beautiful? 

Which  words  are  very  musical? 

What  fine  qualities  do  you  find  in  the 
different  characters? 

What  is  the  message  of  the  poem? 
Caution:  Over-emphasis  on  details  should  be 
avoided,  else  the  spirit  of  the  poem  will 
be  lost.    Avoid  paraphrasing. 

d.  Reaction  by  class 

Suitable  reaction  may  be  provided  in  any  one 
of  the  following  ways : 
Re-reading  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  class, 
each  child  selecting  his  own  stanza  for 
interpretation 
Dramatization 
Memorizing 

Suggested  aids  for  memorizing: 
Listing  of  central  thoughts 
Quick  memorization  after  one  reading 
Memorization  without  conscious  effort 
after  hearing  poem  read  many  times 
It  will  be  found  helpful  if  a  list  of 
poems  learned  by  the  class  is  kept 
permanently  on  the  board  as  a 
record  of  progress. 
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III.    Prose  Literature 

1.    Lesson  Plan  A 

a.  Preparation 

In  the  time  allotted  literature  or  character 
development,  the  teacher  read  aloud  one 
of  Wagner's  Operas  Told  for  Children. 
Lohengrin  was  chosen.  It  is  very  graph- 
ically told  in  Composition  Standards  by 
Savitz,  Bates,  and  Starry.  The  story  is 
so  beautifully  told,  and  character  so 
poignantly  drawn,  that  no  comments  are 
necessary  and  any  analysis  would  be 
destructive. 

b.  Motive 

The  children  are  asked  if  they  would  like  to 
read  that  story  in  another  book. 
(New  Barnes  Reader,  Book  V) 

c.  Audience  reading 

The  story  may  be  read  aloud  by  a  group  of 
selected  children.  They  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  story  in  advance. 

d.  Check-up 

The  beauty  of  the  story,  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts,  should  be  brought  out.  A  class 
discussion  on  episodes  and  characters  is 
a  good  test  of  comprehension. 

e.  Suggested  follow-up  and  correlation  with  the 

work  in  English,   history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  government,  etc. 
English 

Oral  reproduction  in  parts 
Written  composition 
Vocabulary  exercises 

Adjectives  describing  characters 
Dramatization  of  story 
History 

Study  of  knighthood 
Literature 

How  Cedric  became  a  Knight 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
Art 

Other  operas  recommended 
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King  Arthur  pictures  at  Boston  Public 
Library- 
Visit  pictures. 
Have  class  discussion. 
Government 

Talk  and  class  discussion  on  the  difference 
between  government  in  the  time  of 
knighthood  and  in  our  own  country 

Music 

Flag  of  the  Free 

Let  a  child  prepare  to  entertain  the  class 
by  playing  a  selection  from  the  opera 
on  piano  or  violin 
Arithmetic 

Study  of  the  use  of  Roman  numerals 
Project 
Dramatization  of  the  story 
Puppet  show  of  a  duel 
Sand  table  scene  on  Knights  of  Old 
Character  Building 

"For  tho't,  and  word  and  deed,  make  their 

impression 
Upon  our  characters  for  good  or  ill." 
Keep  a  promise. 
Show  results  of  curiosity. 
Bibliography 

" Lohengrin/'  Composition  Standards,  by 

Savitz,  Bates,  Starry 
Wagner's  Operas  Told  for  Children 
"The  Swan  Knight,"  New  Barnes  Readers. 
Book  V 

"How  Cedric  Became  A  Knight/'  Cyr's 

Fourth  Reader 
"King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,"  Warren 
2.    Lesson  Plan  B 

a.  Preparation 

Teacher:  Do  you  remember  our  reading  last 
week  about  the  Norsemen  who  came  to  our 
land  long  before  Columbus?  They  used  to 
tell  their  children  some  strange  fairy  tales. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  one?  (Teacher  tells 
in  simple  words  one  of  the  stories  such  as 
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"Loke's  Theft.")  Some  of  these  Norse 
legends  contain  some  very  interesting  and 
strange  ideas. 

b.  Motivated  problem 

Teacher:  How  did  the  Norsemen  explain  the 
beginning  of  the  world? 

c.  Removal  of  major  difficulties 

Teacher:  Before  we  can  understand  all  of 
Chapter  I  we  must,  know  who  Odin  and 
Ragrarok  were.  Where  can  we  find  out? 
If  there  is  any  word  you  do  not  understand, 
where  can  you  find  out?  (Look  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Get  meaning  from  context.  Ask 
the  teacher.) 

d.  Silent  Reading 

Class  reads  silently  from  Pratt's  Legends  of 
Xorseland. 

e.  Questioning  and  discussion 

The  following  questions  are  placed  on  the 
board  to  test  how  well  the  children  under- 
stand the  selection  and  to  open  the  way 
to  a  discussion  which  should  aid  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
selection. 

Into  how  many  parts  was  the  world  divided? 
Where  did  the  giants  live? 
Which  part  did  you  like  best?  Why? 
How  high  was  the  tree  of  life? 
What  made  the  earth  beautiful? 
What  did  Odin  think  it  needed? 
AVhat  is  the  difference  between  gods  and 
men? 

How  did  the  gods  get  from  heaven  to  earth? 
What  makes  me  think  that  Norsemen  were 

straight  and  strong,  and  Norsewomen 

were  graceful  and  gentle? 
What  promise  did  the  All-Father  make  to 

the  Earth  people? 
If  oral  reading  of  selected  passages  is  desired, 

the  following  questions  will  serve  to  mo-  , 

tivate  the  reading. 
What  words  tell  how  high  Mt.  Ida  was? 
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Can  you  find  another  beautiful  paragraph? 
What  words  describe  Asgard? 
Which  is  the  best  description  of  earth? 
What  words  tell  the  promise? 

Story  Telling 

Purpose 

1.  To  give  wholesome  pleasure   (Be  satisfied  occasionally 

with  this  purpose  only;  e.  g.}  in  telling  a  nonsense 
story.) 

2.  To  aid  children  to  interpret  their  own  experiences 

3.  To  aid  children  to  enter  imaginatively  into  experiences 

different  from  their  own. 

4.  To  contribute  toward  character  building  by  storing  the 

mind  with  serviceable  ideals  of  temptations  re- 
sisted, faults  conquered,  brave  and  generous  deeds 
accomplished 

Practical  Suggestions    (Adapted  from  Sara  Cone  Bryant's 
"How  to  Tell  Stories.") 

1.  Have  more  than  one  story  on  hand. 

2.  Do  not  tell  a  story  unless  you  like  it. 

3.  Know  your  story  thoroughly. 

4.  Work  on  it  until  you  have  it  in  the  right  shape  for  tell- 

ing. 

a.  Shorten  or  lengthen. 

b.  Adapt  to  the  environment  of  the  children. 

c.  Eliminate  whatever  would  arouse  or  deepen  per- 

sonal, local,  or  race  prejudices. 

5.  Tell  your  story  with  enthusiasm. 

6.  Avoid  digressions. 

7.  Let  the  moral,  as  a  rule,  take  care  of  itself. 
An  Illustrative  Plan 

1.  Introduction 

a.  Give  setting  (historical,  geographical,  etc.)  in 

such  a  way  as  to  create  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  story. 

b.  Ask  pupils  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  some  especial 

point  in  the  story. 

2.  Tell  the  story  (See  above.) 

3.  Discussion 

a.    Give  the  children  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and 
make  comments. 
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b.  Bring  out  the  points  of  interest  by  questions  and 

suggestions. 

c.  Bring  out  actions  and  qualities  to  be  admired 

and  imitated. 

d .  Call  attention  to  the  undesirable  results  of  actions 

and  qualities  to  be  avoided. 

e.  Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  similar  stories 

from  literature  or  real  life. 
Note:    Teachers  will  find  it  very  helpful  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  suitable  for  telling  to  their  children. 

ACTIVITIES 
I.    Class  or  School  Libraries 

1.  Every  room  should  have  a  room  library  readily  avail- 

ble  for  use  in  spare  moments. 

2.  Library  deposits  are  recommended. 

3.  Ways  of  interesting  children 

a.  The  teacher  may  give  a  brief  account  of  what  a 

book  contains  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
curiosity. 

b.  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  an  interesting 

passage  or  chapter. 

4.  A  check-up  on  the  reading  is  advisable.    This  may  be 

done  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 
Audience  reading  of  selected  passages 
Very  simple  book  reports 

Individual  records  kept  by  children  of  the  books 
they  have  read.    (A  card  form  devised  by  Charles 
M.  Lamprey,  Principal,  Martin  School,  for  this 
purpose  may  be  used  in  simplified  form.) 
II.    Program  Making 

The  teacher  and  class  may  make  out  a  program  for  an 
entertainment  to  be  given  for  the  rest  of  the  school  in 
the  school  hall. 
III.  Dramatization 
1.  Value 

Dramatization  is  of  great  value  in  the  motivation 
of  both  silent  and  oral  reading  lessons  and  as  a 
test  for  comprehension  in  silent  reading.  It 
further  affords  a  valuable   correlation  with 
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English,  is  enjoyable  to  children  and  helps 
make  situations  concrete  and  vivid.  (The 
dramatizing  described  here  does  not  mean  the 
formal/ elaborate  type  resulting  in  a  finished 
production  at  a  great  expense  of  time.  Rather 
is  meant  that  informal  type  which  does  not 
seek  for  finished  acting  and  requires  hardly 
more  than  a  period  at  the  most.  Few  proper- 
ties, if  any,  are  needed. 

2.  Material 

Not  all  stories  are  suitable  for  dramatization.  Those 
stories  and  passages  should  be  selected  that 
abound  in  action  and  furnish  opportunities  for 
a  number  of  children  to  participate.    The  shy 
child  should  not  be  left  out  but  given  some  minor 
part  at  first  till  he  has  gained  confidence. 
Suitable  passages  may  be  found  in  the  following: 
The  regular  reading  lesson 
Stories  told  or  read  aloud 
Poems  read  or  committed  to  memory 

3.  Stages  (teacher  and  pupils  should  work  together) 

Making  a  list  of  the  characters 
Arranging  the  episodes  in  order 
Changing  indirect  speech  to  exact  words  of  speaker 
Assigning  parts 
Rehearsing  parts 
Criticising 

Presentation  of  the  whole 

Note:  A  still  simpler  form  of  dramatization  may 
be  used  in  which  a  scene  is  acted  out  during  a 
lesson,  only  a  few  minutes  being  required. 

ATTAINMENTS 

I.    Habits  and  skills 

1.  Reading  without  lip,  head  or  finger  movement. 

2.  Increasing  eye  span. 

3.  Acquiring  a  reasonable  speed. 

4.  Understanding  material  read. 

5.  Skimming  for  information. 

6.  Organizing  facts. 

7.  Developing  good  judgment. 
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II.    Attitudes  and  appreciation 

1.  Love  for  good  literature. 

2.  Appreciation  of  color,  rhythm  and  beauty. 

3.  Desire  to  read. 

4.  Desire  to  own  good  books. 

5.  Intelligent  use  of  the  library. 

6.  Intelligent  use  of  parts  of  a  book;  index,  contents,  glos- 

sary, chapter  headings. 

SHORTER  SELECTIONS  TO  BE  TOLD  OR  READ 
Greek  Stories 

Golden  Fleece.    (See  also  Argonauts.) 

Colum,  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Heroes  Who  Lived  before 
Achilles 

Cox,  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece 

Hawthorne,  Tanglewood  Tales 

Tappan,  Myths  from  Many  Lands 
Pomegranate  Seeds.    (See  also  Story  of  Persephone.) 

Hawthorne,  Tanglewood  Tales 

Mabie,  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Tappan,  Stories  from  the  Classics 
Phaeton.    (See  also  Ixion.) 

Bailey  and  Lewis,  For  the  Children's  Hour 

Hyde,  Favorite  Greek  Stories 

Peabody,  Old  Greek  Tales 
Narcissus.    (See  also  Echo.) 

Buckley,  Children  of  the  Dawn 

Carpenter,  Long  Ago  in  Greece 

Hyde,  Favorite  Greek  Myths 
Pandora 

Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories 

Hawthorne,  Wonder  Book 

Mabie,  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Damon  and  Pythias.    (See  also  Two  Friends  of  Syracuse.) 

Baldwin,  Fifty  Famous  Stories 

Yonge,  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 
Norse  Stories 

How  Thor  Went  to  the  Land  of  Giants 

Brown,  In  the  Days  of  the  Giants 

Colum,  Children  of  Odin 

Mabie,  Norse  Stories 
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Tappan,  Myths  from  Every  Land 

(See  also  Thor's  Adventures  Among  the  Jotun:  Thor's 
Mighty  Journey:  Thor  and  Loki  in  the  Giants'  City.) 
Death  of  Balder.    (See  also  Balder  and  the  Mistletoe.) 
Brown,  In  the  Days  of  the  Giants 
Mabie,  Norse  Stories 

Partridge,  Story  Telling  in  School  and  Home 
Binding  of  Fenris.    (See  also  Loki's  Children:  Binding  of  Wolf: 
How  the  Wolf  Fenror  Was  Chained.) 

Modern  Fairy  Tales 
Clocks  of  Rondaine 

Stockton,  Clocks  of  Rondaine 

Stockton,  Fanciful  Tales 

Stockton,  Queen's  Museum 
Necklace  of  Truth 

Coe,  Second  Book  of  Stories 

Mace,  Home  Fairy  Tales 
Tinder  Box 

Andersen,  Fairy  Tales  (Lucas  ed.) 

Andersen,  Fairy  Tales  (Paull) 

Andersen,  Wonder  Stories 

Gibbon,  Reign  of  King  Cole 

Lang,  Yellow  Fairy  Book 
Golden  Windows 

Richards,  Golden  Windows 
Rikki  Tikki  Tavi 

Kipling,  Jungle  Book 

Historical  Tales  (See  Joan'of  Arc.) 
First  Thanksgiving 

Wiggin,  Story  Hour.    (By  Smith) 
Little  Rebels 

Selections  from  Pilgrim  Stories 
Pumphrey,  Pilgrim  Stories 

Maid  of  Orleans 

Dalkeith,  Stories  from  French  History 
Haaren  and  Poland,  Famous  Men  of  Middle  Ages 
Hodgkins,  Atlantic  Treasury  of  Childhood  Stories 
Lang,  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc 

Stories  Told  in  Verse 
Rainbow  Gold 

Lowell,  Complete  Poems 
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Singing  Leaves 

Lowell,  Complete  Poems 

Wiggin  and  Smith,  Golden  Numbers 
Leak  in  the  Dike.  (Cary) 

Cabot  and  others,  Course  in  Citizenship 

Olcott,  Story  Telling  Poems 
Legend  of  Bregenz.  (Proctor) 

Johonnot's,  Stories  of  Other  Lands 

Fulton  and  Trueblood,  Choice  Readings 
John  Gilpin.  (Cowper) 

Lucas,  Book  of  Verse 

Lang,  Blue  Book  of  Poetry 

Patmore,  Children's  Garland 
Paul  Revere's  Ride 

Longfellow,  Complete  Poems 

Scollard,  Ballads  of  American  Bravery 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Bell  of  Atri 

Longfellow,  Complete  Poems 

Hazard,  Three  Years  With  the  Poets 

Olcott,  Story  Telling  Poems 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  (Browning) 

Ingpen,  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children 

Lucas,  Book  of  Verse 

Tileston,  Children's  Harvest  of  Verse 

Wiggin  and  Smith,  Golden  Numbers 
Battle  of  Blenheim.  (Southey) 

Coates,  Children's  Book  of  Poetry 

Burt,  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.  (Longfellow) 

Chisholm,  Golden  Staircase 

Repplier,  Book  of  Famous  Verse 

Stevenson,  Poems  of  American  Bravery 

BOOKS  FOR  READING  ALOUD  BY  THE  TEACHER  OR  FOR 
SILENT  READING 
(Suggestive  List) 

Outdoor  Life 

Eddy.  Friends  and  Helpers 
Kipling .  First  Jungle  Book 
Kipling .    Second  Jungle  Book 
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Kipling.    Just-So  Stories 
Lange.    Good  Times  in  the  Woods 
MiUer.    The  First  Book  of  Birds 
Sewall.   Black  Beauty 
Stickney.    Bird  World 
Walker.    Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings 
Myths,  Fairy  Tales,  etc. 
Classic  Myths 

Chisholm.    Stories  for  the  Ten  Year  Old 

Colum.    The  Children's  Homer 

Hawthorne.    Tanglewood  Tales 

Peabody.    Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  Told  Anew- 
Teutonic  Myths 

Brown.    In  the  Days  of  the  Giants 

Hall.    Viking  Tales 

Pratt,    Legends  of  the  Norselands 
Fairy  Tales 

Andersen.    Fairy  Tales  —  Second  Series 

Babbitt.    Jataka  Tales  of  India 

Browne.    Granny's  Wonderful  Chair 

Carroll.    Adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Collodi.  Pinocchio 

Grimm.    Household  Stories 

Harris.    Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Kingsley.    Water  Babies 

Lagerlof.    Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 

(Lane  Version)    Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

Mulock-Craik.    Little  Lame  Prince 

Ruskin.    King  of  the  Golden  River 

Stockton.    Fanciful  Tales 

Thorne.    East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon 
Legends 

COmmelin.    Famous  Legends 
Lang.    Tales  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table 
Pyle.    Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
Warren,    King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 
Stories  of  Real  Life 

Fiction,  History,  and  Biography 

Bailey.    Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days 

Baldwin.    Four  Great  Americans 

Blaisdell.    Hero  Stories  from  American  History 

Burnett.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
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Burnett.    Sara  Crewe 

Burnett.    Little  Saint  Elizabeth 

Clemens.    Tom  Sawyer 

Clemens.    The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

Cobb.  Arlo 

Cobb.  Anita 

Coolidge.    What  Katy  Did 

DeFoe.    Robinson  Crusoe  (easy  edition) 

Dodge.    Stories  from  American  History 

Driggs.    White  Indian  Boy 

Gordy.    American  Leaders  and  Heroes 

Harraden.    Things  Will  Take  a  Turn 

Price.    Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 

Richards.    Captain  January 

Robinson.    A  Little  Puritan  Cavalier 

Sneeden.    Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 

Spyri.    Moni  the  Goat  Boy 

Stone  and  Fickett.    Famous  Days  in  the  Century  of  Inv 
tion 

Whitcomb.    Heroes  of  History 
Wiggin.    The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

POEMS 
(Suggestive  List) 

Abbey.    Winter  Days 

Burroughs,  Songs  of  Nature 
Abbey.    What  Do  We  Do  When  We  Plant  a  Tree 

Bolenius,  Fifth  Reader 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Aldrich.    A  Touch  of  Nature 

Burroughs,  Songs  of  Nature 

Schauffler,  Arbor  Days  in  Our  American  Holidays 
Alexander.    A  Christmas  Hymn  or  Once  in  Royal  David's  City 

Chisholm,  Golden  Staircase 

Ingpen,  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children 
Arnold.    September  (selections) 

Wiggin-Smith,  Golden  Numbers 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Bennett.    The  Flag  Goes  By 

Whittier,  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 

Harris  and  Gilbert,  Poetry  by  Grades 
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Bible.    Psalms,  1,  8,  15,  19,  23,  24,  46,  95  (1st  seven  verses),  100, 

121.    1  Corinthians,  13    (This  numbering  is  to  be  found  in  the 

King  James  Version.) 
Blake.  Spring 

Ingpen,  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children 
Bourdillon.    The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes 

Elson,  Grammar  School  Reader  I 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Boylde.    Voice  of  the  Grass 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 

Wiggin-Smith,  Posy  Ring 
Browning.  Apparitions 

Shute,  Land  of  Song 
Browning.  Pippa's  Song 
Browning.    Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

Hart  well,  Story  Hour  V 
Bryant.    Gladness  of  Nature 

Harris  and  Gilbert,  Poems  by  Grades 

Return  of  the  Birds 

Robert  of  Lincoln 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian 
Caldwell.    Robin's  Come 

Burroughs,  Song  of  Nature 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 
Cary.  Nobility 

Hartwell,  Story  Hour  V 
Cary.  November 

Hazard,  Three  Years  With  the  Poets 

Love  joy,  Nature  in  Verse 
Carlyle.    Today  or  The  Dawning  Day 

Bellamy,  Open  Sesame 

Cabot,  Ethics  for  Children 
Cheverton.    Uncover  to  the  Flag 

Schauffler,  Flag  Day  in  Our  American  Holidays 

Hartwell,  Story  Hour  V 

Hazard,  Three  Years  With  the  Poets 

Teasdale,  Rainbow  Gold 
De  La  Mare.  Silver 

Wilkinson,  Contemporary  Poetry 

Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 
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Dickinson,  Autumn 

Hartwell,  Story  Hour  IV 

Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 
Emerson.   The  Concord  Hymn 

Hazard,  Three  Years  With  the  Poets 
Farrar.    A  Comparison 

Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 

Ambitious  Mouse 
Field.    Norse  Lullaby 

Dyer  &  Brady,  Merrill  Fourth  Reader 

Hazard,  Three  Years  with  the  Poets 
Fields.    Captain's  Daughter 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 

Whittier,  Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 
Foss.   He  Worried  About  It 

Curry,  Little  Classics  for  Oral  English 
Frost.    Good  Hours 

Teasdale,  Rainbow  Gold 
Goethe.    Rest  or  True  Rest 

Shute,  Land  of  Song 

Harris  and  Gilbert,  Poems  by  Grades 
Guest.    True  Nobility 

Guest,  Heap  o'  Living 
Hemans.    Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

New  Barnes  Reader,  Book  V 
Holmes.    Dorchester  Giant 
Houseman.    Loveliest  of  Trees 

Wilkinson,  Contemporary  Poetry 
Howitt.  Corn-fields 

Wiggin-Smith,  Posy  Ring 
Hunt.    Abou  Ben  Adhem 

Aldine  Fifth  Reader 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading  IV 
Jackson.   September  • 

Love  joy,  Nature  in  Verse 
Jackson.   October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 

Hazard,  Three  Years  with  the  Poets 
Keats.   On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket 

Shute,  Land  of  Song 
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Kilmer.  Trees 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 

Rouge  Bouquet 
Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Kingsley.    A  Farewell 
Elson  Reader,  Book  4 
Hazard,  Three  Years  with  the  Poets 
Longfellow.    Arrow  and  the  Song 
Day  is  Done 
Rain  in  the  Summer 
Village  Blacksmith 
Woods  in  Winter 
Loveman.    April  Rain 

Stevenson,  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 
Lowell.   Sea  Shell 

Graham,  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People 
Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 
Lowell.    First  Snowfall 
Aladdin 

June  (from  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal) 
Macy.   The  Flag 

Baker  and  Baker,  Bobbs-Merrill  Fifth  Reader 
Martin.    Apple  Blossoms  or  An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring 

Elson  Reader,  Book  6 

Wiggin-Smith,  Golden  Numbers 
McCrae.    In  Flanders  Fields 

Hartwell,  Story  Hour  V 
Milton.    One  May  Morning 

Teasdale,  Rainbow  Gold 
Nesbit.    A  Song  for  Flag  Day 

Elson  Reader,  Book  4 

A  Song  of  Our  Flag 

Hartwell,  Study  Hour  IV 
Parker.    Old  Flag 

Bolenius,  Fifth  Reader 

Schauffler,  Flag  Day  in  Our  American  Holidays 
Proctor.    Columbia's  Emblem 

Wiggin-Smith,  Golden  Numbers 
Riley.    Little  Orphant  Annie 

Riley,  Childhood  Rhymes 
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Rossetti.    Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers 

Harris  and  Gilbert,  Poems  by  Grades 

Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 
Scott.    Gathering  Song  of  Donald  Dhu  or  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu 

Sneath,  Hodges,  Stevens,  Golden  Door 
Sears.    It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear  (Christmas  Hymn) 
Shakespeare.    Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind 

Teasdale,  Rainbow  Gold 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

Hazard,  Poems  by  Grades 
Sherman.  Cloud 

Wheeler's  Graded  Literary  Readers 
Smith.  America 
Stanton.    Old  Flag  Forever 

Bolenius,  Fourth  Reader 

Schauffler,  Flag  Day  in  Our  American  Holidays 
Taylor.    The  Violet 

Whittier,  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 
Teasdale.    The  Coin 

Untermeyer,  This  Singing  World 

Wilkinson,  Contemporary  Poetry 
Tennyson.    Ring  Out  Wild  Bells  (from  In  Memoriam) 

Thy  Voice  Is  Heard  (Song  from  The  Princess) 
Thaxter.  Sandpiper 
Hazard,  March 

Hazard,  Three  Years  with  the  Poets 
Thomas.    Talking  in  Their  Sleep 

Elson  Reader,  Book  4 
Whittier.    Barefoot  Boy  (Selections,  e.  g.,  Edson  Laiog,  Book  4 
Corn  Song 
School  Days 
The  Robin 
Whitman.    0  Captain,  My  Captain 

Aldine  Fourth  Grade  Reader 
Wixon.    Lewis  and  Clark 

Chappie  Heart  Throbs 

Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell,  Child  Life  Fifth  Reader 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Teachers'  Reference  Books 

1.    books  on  subject  matter 
Germane  and  Germane.       Silent  Reading 
Hall=Quest.       Supervised  Study  in  the  Elementary  School 
Klapper.       Teaching  Children  to  Read 
O'Brien.       Silent  Reading 

Parker.       Types  of  Elementary  Teaching  and  Learning 

Pennell  and  Cusack.       How  to  Teach  Reading 

Smith.       Heart  of  the  Curriculum 

Stone.        Silent  and  Oral  Reading 

Wheat.       Teaching  of  Reading 

Uhl.       Materials  of  Reading 

Zirbes.       Illustrative  Units  of  Reading 

Activity  for  All  Grades  or  Growth 
Zirbes.    Foreword  in  Book  I  of  Horne-Shields 

Learn  to  Study  Readers. 
Twenty=Fourth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education 

2.     SUGGESTED  ANTHOLOGIES 

Bellamy  and  Goodwin.    Open  Sesame 

Brackett  and  Putnam.    Poetry  for  Home  and  School 

Chisholm.       Golden  Staircase 

Davis.       Girl's  Book  of  Verse 

Fish.       Boy's  Book  of  Verse 

Gilbert  and  Harris.       Poems  by  Grades 

Graham.       Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People 

Ingpen.       One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children 

Lovejoy  and  Adams.       Pieces  for  Every  Month  in  the  Year. 

(Old  edition  called  Nature  in  Verse) 
O'Neill.       Recitations  for  Assembly  and  Classroom 
Shute.    Land  of  Song 
Stevenson.      Home  Book  of  Verse 

Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks 

Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
Teasdale.       Rainbow  Gold 
Untermeyer.      This  Singing  World 
Whittier.    Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Prose  and  Poetry 
Wiggin  and  Smith.       Posy  Ring 

Golden  Numbers 
Wilkinson.       Contemporary  Poetry 
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In  School  Committee,  July  7,  1926. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  "  Course  of  Study  in 
Household  Science  for  Academic,  Commercial,  and  Practical 
Arts  Sections  of  the  Intermediate  Schools"  is  hereby  adopted; 
and  that  five  hundred  (500)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school 
document. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


FOREWORD. 


This  course  of  studv  in  Household  Science  aims  to 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  principles  and  processes  of  home- 
making.  The  lessons  have  been  arranged  in  logical  order  so 
that  as  each  unfolds  itself  there  will  be  a  growth  both  in 
knowledge  and  skill. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  success  of  all  lessons  that  the 
girls  be  surrounded  with  a  happy  uplifting  atmosphere  such  as 
will  inspire  girls  to  think  of  the  daily  work  of  the  home  as 
a  business  of  fascinating  interest  instead  of  mere  drudgery. 

Projects  and  problems  have  been  used  in  the  course  of 
study  for  practical  arts  classes  as  a  method  of  approach  to 
the  body  of  facts,  skills,  and  habits  which  are  to  be  attained. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  procedure  will  stress  the  idea  of 
placing  a  definite  situation  before  the  pupils  as  a  starting 
point  tor  every  lesson.  Each  project,  of  itself,  suggests 
problems  to  be  solved.  Those  problems  which  are  included 
in  the  course  are  only  types  and  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  a  class  or  district. 

The  teacher's  part  is  to  state  the  unsolved  problem  to 
her  class  in  such  a  way  that  the  girls  will  feel  the  need  of 
a  certain  body  of  information  or  type  of  ability  before  try- 
ing to  solve  it.  The  felt  need  of  help  leads  to  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  developing  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  a  lesson 
or  series  of  lessons. 

The  teacher  must  be  alert  to  every  opportunity  for 
presenting  such  stimulating  material  as  will  aid  the  class  in 
problem  solving.  A  good  supply  of  reference  books  and 
pamphlets,  graphic  illustrative  material  and  pertinent  ques- 
tioning are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  project-problem 
plan. 

Purposeful  thinking  ought  to  result  from  the  discussion 
of  each  problem.    The  teacher  must  be  hospitable  to  every 
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suggestion  of  pupils;  she  should  begin  where  the  pupils  are 
and  build  on  their  home  and  school  experiences  to  take  them 
where  they  ought  to  go. 

The  teacher  must  know  her  aims,  set  the  goal  and  check 
up  its  achievement,  but  the  pupils  must  be  given  as  wide  an* 
opportunity  as  possible  for  planning  and  executing  the 
projects  and  judging  their  results.  Pupil  resourcefulness 
and  initiative  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  individual  and  group  activity.  When  teacher 
activity  is  minimized  and  teacher  guidance  emphasized  we 
have  the  ideal  conditions  for  household  science  work. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  TIME  FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


Academic  and  Commercial  Classes  are  to  be  given  one 
ninety-minute  period  each  week. 

Practical  Arts  Classes  are  to  be  given  two  ninety-minute 
periods  each  week  and  one  forty-minute  period  each  week. 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  —  HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. 


GRADE    VII  —  PRACTICAL    COOKING    FOR  ACA- 
DEMIC AND  COMMERCIAL  SECTIONS. 


(Text  Book,  Household  Science  and  Arts  by 
Josephine  Morris.) 

Lesson  1. 

Introduction;  general  directions;  seating;  cooking 
outfits;  housekeepers'  duties  explained;  desk  inspection; 
inspection  of  room;  use  of  blanket  in  case  of  fire;  fire  drill. 

Lesson  2. 

Housekeeping  continued  at  teacher's  discretion.  Proper 
method  of  cleaning  different  rooms. 

Lesson  3. 

Continue  housekeeping.  Make  cocoa  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  measurements,  children  to  work  as 
teacher  demonstrates.  Teach  use  and  care  of  double  boiler. 
Explain  how  a  homemade  double  boiler  may  be  made  and 
utilized.    Teach  abbreviations. 

Lesson  4. 

Review  housekeeping  to  be  sure  all  points  on  sweeping, 
dusting,  dish  washing,  care  of  metals,  towels,  dusters,  cabinets, 
dishes,  sink,  refrigerator,  pans,  etc.,  are  covered.  Teach 
the  building  and  care  of  the  fire.  Demonstrate  making  tea 
and  coffee.    Do  not  serve  to  the  pupils. 

Lesson  5. 

Table  setting  and  practice  serving.    Baked  apples. 
Lesson  6. 

Introduction  of  starch.  One  cereal  cooked  by  girls. 
Choice  of  recipes.  Demonstrate  apple  sauce  or  steamed 
apples. 
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Lesson  7. 

Cooking  dried  fruits.  Give  directions  for  drying  fruits 
for  home  use. 

(Note. —  Lessons  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  worked  out  in 
whatever  combination  a  teacher  desires.) 

Lesson  8. 

Starch  continued.  Steamed  rice  with  or  without  raisins. 
Lemon  sauce,  recipe  227,  or  plain  sauce,  recipe  225  (correct 
to  one  half  cup  sugar). 

Lesson  9. 

Review  subject  of  starch.  White  sauce,  recipe  25,  using 
half  the  quantity  of  butter.  Plain  and  cream  toast.  For 
white  sauce,  1  tb.  of  cornstarch  may  be  used  instead  of  flour. 
Teach  toasting  of  bread. 

Lesson  10. 

Review  white  sauce.  Cook  at  least  two  vegetables, 
using  recipes  27,  28,  29,  30  or  31. 

Lesson  11. 

Talk  on  Thanksgiving.  Teach  any  one  or  two  of  the 
following:  Bread  pudding,  recipe  38,  with  fruit;  scalloped 
apples,  recipe  40;  cranberry  sauce,  recipe  15;  hard  sauce, 
recip'e  226;  steamed  vegetables. 

Lesson  12. 

Review  starch.  Potatoes.  Demonstrate  baked  potato. 
General  lesson,  boiled  mashed  and  riced  potato.  Use  re- 
cipes 17,  18,  20  and  21. 

Lesson  13. 

Recipes  for  using  up  left-overs  of  potatoes —  scalloped, 
lyonnaise  or  creamed  potato  and  potato  cakes,  recipes  22, 
60  and  61. 

Lesson  14. 

Talk  on  corn.    Cornstarch  mold,  recipes  41,  42  and  43 
Demonstrate  caramel  sauce. 
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Lesson  15. 

Candy,  hard  varieties.  Choice  of  recipes  327,  328,  329 
and  330  or  331. 

Lesson  16. 

Macaroni,  boiled  and  served  with  white  sauce  and  cheese 
or  with  tomato  sauce. 

Lesson  17. 

Introduction  of  milk.  Its  value  as  a  food  to  be  empha- 
sized. Junket,  recipes  65  or  66.  Teach  the  making  of 
butter,  recipes  75,  76.    Baked  crackers  and  cheese,  recipe  77. 

Lesson  18. 

Milk  continued.  Review  cheese  and  butter.  Make 
creamed  cheese  on  toasted  bread  or  crackers,  recipes  78  and 
79. 

Lesson  19. 

Beginning  February  1  a  short  period  of  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  proper  method  of  spring  cleaning  —  dealing 
with  household  pests,  etc. 

Lesson  20. 

Introduction  of  meat.  Demonstration  by  one  member 
of  class  on  beef  tea,  recipe  101.  Pupils  to  make  mutton  broth, 
recipe  100. 

Lesson  21. 

Meat  continued.  Beef  stew,  recipe  102;  dumplings, 
recipe  219  (correct  to  2  ts.  baking  powder). 

Lesson  22. 

Introduction  of  fish.    Fish  chowder,  recipe  142. 
Lesson  23. 

Fish  continued.  Boiled  fish,  recipe  137;  drawn  butter 
sauce,  recipe  146  (correct  to  2  tbs.  butter)  or  white  sauce  with 
hard-cooked  egg.    Warmed-over  fish. 
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Lesson  24. 

Creamed  codfish  on  toast,  recipe  151,  with  baked  or 
mashed  potato.    Scalloped  fish,  recipe  153. 

(Note. —  In  connection  with  meat  and  fish  review  the 
cooking  of  vegetables  and  combine  with  meat  or  fish  to 
make  a  home  meal.) 

Lesson  25. 

Yeast  bread,  recipes  168,  170.  Manufacture  of  flour. 
Use  extra  time  for  review  recipes. 

Lesson  26. 

Yeast  bread  continued.  Baking  bread.  Teach  yeast, — 
first  class  makes  oatmeal  bread  as  follows:  1  c.  rolled  oats, 
2  c.  boiling  water;  let  stand  one  hour;  2  ts.  salt,  i  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  \  c.  lukewarm  water;  about  5  c.  flour.  Let  rise 
as  in  rules  for  bread  making  (|  c.  molasses  or  sugar  is  an 
improvement) . 

Lesson  27. 

Use  of  stale  bread.  Scalloped  pudding  or  bread  pudding. 
Methods  of  preparing  crumbs.    Foamy  or  nutmeg  sauce. 

Lesson  28. 

Creamed  soups  with  croutons,  choice  of  recipes  67  or  68. 
(In  recipe  68,  correct  to  1  tbs.  of  butter.)    Corn  chowder. 

Lesson  29. 
(Teach  when  eggs  are  cheap.) 

Introduction  of  eggs  and  albumen.  Experiments  with 
moderate  and  intense  heat.  Demonstrate  soft-cooked  eggs, 
recipes  85,  86,  87.    Teach  Goldenrod  eggs,  recipe  94. 

Lesson  30. 

Eggs,  continued.  Demonstrate  dropped  egg^.  Teach 
steamed  and  baked  custard.  Scrambled  eggs,  recipes  90  and 
91.    Review  toast. 
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Lesson  31. 

Teach  composition  of  baking  powder  and  baking  powder 
biscuit,  recipe  192.  Shortcake  with  apples,  recipe  193. 
Lemon  sauce,  recipe  227. 

Lesson  32. 

Simple  cake  principles,  use  recipe  200,  baking  the 
mixture  in  muffin  pans;  use  raisins  or  currants. 

Lesson  33. 

Teach  principles  of  salad  making  —  egg,  vegetable  or 
fruit,  with  boiled  dressing,  recipe  250  (decrease  the  amount  of 
butter  in  this  dressing).    Make  simple  sandwiches. 

Lesson  34. 
Warm  weather  luncheon. 

Lesson  35. 

Care  and  food  for  invalids  and  young  children.  Care  of 
sick  room, —  ventilating,  cleanliness,  setting  tray,  proper 
serving  of  food, —  teach  liquid  diets. 

Lesson  36. 

Care  and  food  for  invalids  and  young  children,  continued. 
Teach  semi-solids  or  recipes  on  pages  147  and  148  that  are 
review  for  the  seventh  grade. 

Lesson  37. 

Freezing  lesson.    Milk  sherbet.    Children's  party. 
Lesson  38. 

Inventory  of  all  utensils  in  room.  Correct  cleaning  and 
packing.    All  utensils  and  closets  locked  for  the  summer. 
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GRADE  VIII  —  PRACTICAL  COOKING  FOR  ACA- 
DEMIC AND  COMMERCIAL  SECTIONS. 


(Text  Book,  Household  Science  and  Arts  by 
Josephine  Morris.) 

Lesson  1. 

Seating;  distribution  of  books;  records  and  general 
review.  Stress  the  need  of  complete  and  clean  uniforms. 
Start  cooking  as  quickly  as  possible.  Demonstration  of  cold 
pack  process. 

Lesson  2. 

Canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Teach  cold  pack  and 
open  kettle  methods  of  canning. 

Lesson  3. 
Jelly  making.    Demonstrate  drying. 

Lesson  4. 

Pickling.  Choice  of  piccalilli,  mustard  pickles,  pickled 
onions,  pickled  pears,  etc. 

(Note. —  These  three  lessons  on  preserving  may  be 
planned  according  to  the  teacher's  discretion.) 

Lesson  5. 

Develop  classification  of  food.  Cooking  of  fall  vege- 
tables,—  squash,  spinach,  cauliflower  and  celery.  See  time 
table,  page  43.  Review  white  sauce,  using  one  half  the 
amount  of  butter. 

Lesson  6. 

Vegetables  and  cream  soups,  recipes  68,  70,  71,  73. 
Lesson  7. 

Review  macaroni  and  cheese,  recipe  49.  Cheese  straws, 
recipe  81. 

Lesson  8. 

Review  eggs,  soft  and  hard  cooked.  Creamy  eggs, 
recipe  92;  omelet,  recipe  97.    French  toast. 
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Lesson  9. 

Eggs,  continued;  soft  custard  and  baked  plain  and 
caramel  custard;  baked  cornstarch  pudding  or  chocolate 
cream,  recipe  96  and  136. 

(Note. —  If  teachers  wish  to  take  egg  lessons  in  the 

spring,  when  eggs  are  cheaper,  they  may  do  so.) 

Lesson  10. 

Thanksgiving  lesson.  Teach  steamed  puddings  suitable 
for  Thanksgiving,  recipe  220.  Sauce  for  puddings,  recipes 
220,  225  or  227.    Steamed  carrot  pudding  (if  desired). 

Lesson  11. 
Broken  week.    Make  up  any  lost  lessons. 

Lesson  12. 

Breakfast  lesson.  Review  beverages,  cereals,  toast, 
baked  potato  and  eggs,  or  some  meat  substitutes. 

Lesson  13. 

Baked  fish,  recipe  139.  Drawn  butter  sauce,  recipe  146 
(correct  to  2  tbs.  butter).  Mashed  or  scalloped  potato, 
recipes  21,  61. 

Lesson  14. 

Teach  principles  of  deep  frying.  Saute  any  kind  of  fish 
in  season;  fish  balls,  croquettes,  recipes  140,  141,  155,  156. 

Lesson  15. 

Fondant.  Soft  candies,  choice  of  recipes  332,  333,  335, 
336,  338,  339,  340,  341,  342. 

Lesson  16. 

Roast  meat  (demonstrate  a  small  roast  and  use  for 
warming-over  dishes),  recipes,  choice  of  127,  129,  130  and 
131.  Gravy,  recipe  116.  Franconia  potatoes.  Review 
classification  of  foods. 
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Lesson  17. 

Broiling.  Teach  the  principles  of  cooking  which  are 
involved.  Broil  meat  cakes,  recipe  105.  Meat  loaf,  recipe 
111.    Tomato  sauce,  recipe  121. 

Lesson  18. 

Baked  beans,  recipe  23.    Brown  bread,  recipe  219. 
Lesson  19. 

Luncheon.  Commence  menu  work.  Estimate  cost  of 
menu.    Cook  a  simple  luncheon. 

Lesson  20. 

Review  baking  powders.  Dutch  apple  cake  with  lemon 
sauce,  recipes  194  and  227.    Peach  shortcake,  recipe  193. 

Lesson  21. 

Butter  cakes,  plain  recipe  199.  Simple  cakes  (teacher's 
selection). 

Lesson  22. 

Pastry,  recipe  24.  Teach  pies  with  one  and  two  crusts. 
Make  tarts  or  pies  with  one  crust,  recipes  244,  245.  Pie 
with  two  crusts,  recipe  242. 

Lesson  23. 

Cookies,  molasses,  sugar,  nut  or  oatmeal,  recipes  236, 
237,  238,  239  and  240. 

Lesson  24. 

Griddles  in  variety,  recipes  178  to  181.  Corn,  bran, 
rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  muffins,  recipes  187,  188. 

Lesson  25. 

Sponge  cake,  recipe  196.    Gingerbread,  recipe  190. 
Lesson  26. 

Breads.    Wheat  bread  and  bread  from  other  grains. 
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Lesson  27. 

Rolls  made  from  yeast  bread,  recipes  171,  172,  174,  and 

175. 

Lesson  28. 

Luncheon  lesson.  Include  cream  soup,  muffins  or 
biscuits,  a  meat,  fish  or  egg  dish  and  a  simple  dessert.  Esti- 
mate the  cost  for  six  people. 

Lesson  29. 

Gelatin  and  eggs.  Teach  principles  of  gelatin.  Snow 
pudding,  chocolate  cream,  recipes  135,  136.  Soft  custard, 
recipe  96. 

Lesson  30. 

Let  the  girls  make  up  dinner  menus  at  home.  Discuss 
and  select  the  best  ones  for  the  dinner  of  next  week.  A 
simple  dinner  of  three  courses  that  will  give  the  most  food 
value  for  the  least  money.  (Cookery  work  of  this  lesson 
may  be  a  review  of  any  recipe  which  may  be  necessary  for 
such  a  dinner.) 

Lesson  31. 

Dinner.    Simple  home  dinner.    Cooked  and  served. 

Lesson  32. 
Salads.    More  advanced  than  Grade  VII. 

Lesson  33. 
Box  lunches.    Preparation  and  cost. 

Lesson  34. 
Invalid  cookery  and  first  aid. 

Lesson  35. 

Ice  cream.  Ices  —  made  in  class;  cake  cooked  at  home. 
Party  for  class. 

Lesson  36. 
Inventory  and  packing. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
SECTIONS. 


GRADE  VII. —  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  should  I  know  about  the  laboratory  in  which 
I  am  going  to  work  all  year? 

2.  How  will  this  knowledge  help  me  when  I  am  work- 
ing in  my  own  home? 

3.  What  may  I  learn  about  foods  that  will  help  me 
prepare  a  simple  breakfast  at  home? 

4.  In  what  way  does  the  choice  of  a  breakfast  affect 
the  health  of  an  individual? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Inspection  of  the  room. 

2.  Care  of  uniforms. 

3.  Care  of  hands  and  hair. 

4.  Arrangement,  and  use  of  cabinets. 

5.  Care  of  coal  range;  make  coal  fire. 

6.  Care  and  use  of  gas  range. 

7.  Care  and  use  of  utensils. 

8.  Care  and  use  of  towels. 

9.  Care  and  use  of  refrigerator. 

10.  Care  and  use  of  dusters. 

11.  Care  and  use  of  fire  blanket. 

12.  Use  of  abbreviations. 

13.  Correct  methods  of  measuring. 

14.  Table  setting  and  serving. 

15.  Breakfast  dishes. 

a.  Prepared  fresh  fruits. 

b.  Cooked  fruits. 

c.  Cereals. 

(1.    Creamed  toast. 
e.    Beverages : 
Milk. 

Cereal  beverages. 

Cocoa. 

Tea . 

Coffee. 

16.  Housekeeping  duties: 

a.  Scrubbing. 

b.  Scouring. 

c.  Sweeping. 

d.  Dish  washing  and  drying. 

17.  Time  schedule  for  work. 

18.  Effect  of  a  good  breakfast  on  health: 

a.  Study  of  foods. 

b.  Making  of  posters. 

c.  Dramatization  of  health  rules. 


2. 


6. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

What  duties  can  a  seventh  grade 
pupil  regularly  assume  in  the  care 
of  a  home  kitchen?  How  much 
time  would  this  help  afford  a 
mother  for  leisure  and  rest? 
W  hat  duty  in  your  own  home  will 
you  aim  to  assume  responsibility 
of  for  one  month? 

Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  home? 
Why  must  one  exercise  self-control 
at  such  a  time?  If  a  kettle  of 
fat  caught  fire  on  the  top  of  your 
kitchen  stove,  what  would  you 
propose  to  do? 

Make  a  study  of  your  own  home 
kitchen;  find  out  the  good  and 
bad  points  concerning  its  arrange- 
ments. If  you  were  to  replan 
this  kitchen,  could  you  improve 
on  its  present  arrangement?  How? 

Make  a  visit  to  a  local  hardware 
store  and  discover  how  many 
different  kinds  of  material  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  kitchen 
utensils.  How  many  different 
kinds  of  quart  saucepans  does  this 
dealer  carry,  and  how  do  they 


vary  in  price; 


Would 


voti  con- 


sider it  economical  to  buy  the 
cheaper  grades  if  a  housekeeper 
knew  how  to  properly  care  for 
her  kitchen  equipment? 

Study  the  operation  of  your  home 
gas  and  coal  range  and  compare 
them  with  the  stoves  in  school. 
How  do  they  differ?  Have  they 
any  points  of  similarity? 

What  is  the  cost  per  person  for  gas 
in  the  average  family  where  gas  is 
used  entirely  for  lighting  and 
cooking  purposes?  How  can  this 
item  of  household  expense  be 
minimized? 

Give  a  two-minute  oral  theme  on 

a.  An  Immaculate  Kitchen  and 

its  Effect  on  the  Health  of 
the  Family. 

b.  The  Best  Way  of  Maintain- 

ing Order  and  Cleanliness 
in  a  Home  Pantry. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Rules  for  housekeeping: 

a.  Sweeping. 

b.  Dusting. 

c.  Scrubbing. 

d.  Scouring. 

e.  Dishwashing. 
/.     Drying  dishes. 

g.    Washing    and    drying  dish 
towels. 

Stoves  (care  and  use) : 

a.  Lighting  a  gas  stove. 

b.  Lighting. 

c.  Cleaning  gas  stove: 

Daily  and  weekly  care. 

d.  Location  of  main  gas  shut-off. 

e.  Proper  type  of  gas  flame  and 

effect  of  yellow  flame. 
/.    Economical  use  of  gas. 

g.  Disposal  of  matches. 

h.  Care  of  nickel  on  gas  stove. 

i .  Laying  a  coal  fire : 

Study  of  dampers. 

Comparison  of  fuels. 

Best  method  of  building  fire. 

Use  of  dampers  while  build- 
ing fire. 

Ways  of  checking  and  has- 
tening a  fire. 

Method  of  keeping  a  fire 
over  night. 

Care  of  coal  stove : 

Blackening  vs.  washing. 

Use  of  fire  blanket : 

a.  Location  of  blanket. 

b.  Method  of  using. 

c.  The  effect  of  using  fire  blanket. 

d.  Procedure  of  class  when  fire 

breaks  out. 

Abbreviations  and  measurements: 
a.    Use   of  standard  measuring 
utensils. 

6.    Learn  common  abbreviations. 

c.  Method    of   obtaining  level 

measurements. 

d.  Measurement  of  various  kinds 

of  materials:  divisions  for 
one-half  tbs.3  to.,  etc. 


AIMS — IDEALS — APPRECIATIONS. 

Alms. 

1.  To  instill  self-satisfaction   from  a 

sense  of  personal  cleanliness  and 
neatness. 

2.  To  develop  self-reliance,  orderliness 

and  resourcefulness  cultivated 
throughout  each  lesson. 

3.  To  develop  through  systematic  and 

thorough  work  the  individual 
growth  of  the  pupils. 

4.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 

time  element  in  the  doing  of  each 
daily  task  in  the  home. 

5.  To  develop  a  growing  understanding 

of  what  constitutes  a  safety  pro- 
gram in  the  household. 

6.  To  show  that  an  economical  attitude 

is  necessary  for  efficient  home 
management. 

7.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 

relation  that  exists  between  order 
and  efficiency. 

8.  To  stress  that  worth  while  work 

means  service,  and  service  means 
citizenship.  Good  citizenship  is 
the  aim  of  all  school  work. 

9.  To  point  out  that  health  gives  one 

the  ability  to  work  and  with  work 
comes  the  strength  and  joy  of 
personal  growth.  Health  and 
food  are  interrelated. 

10.  To  have  pupils  grow  in  poise  and 

initiative  through  the  use  of  an 
occasional  pupil  demonstration. 

11.  To  link  the  practical  and  cultural 

through  correlated  stud}'  of  foods 
and  their  manufacture. 

12.  To  develop  pupil  participation  and 

co-operation  through  the  use  of 
group  projects. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

c.  How   a    housekeeper  can 

maintain  the  proper  up- 
keep of  her  kitchen. 

d.  Accurate  cooking  vs.  "Rule 

of  Thumb"  method. 

e.  Good  citizenship  means  the 

practice       of  correct 
methods  of  homekeeping. 
/.    Homeloving  hearts  are  best. 

8.  One  must  have  intelligence  in  order 

to  select  proper  habits.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  relation  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day.  List  good 
health  habits  with  reasons  for 
their  desirability  and  bad  health 
habits  with  their  objections  as 
related  to  the  breakfast  of  a  junior 
high  school  girl.  Plan  seven  sim- 
ple, healthy  breakfasts  suitable 
for  such  a  girl. 

9.  Estimate  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 

its  cost  which  would  be  required 
for  a  family  of  six  for  one  week. 
Does  this  expense  warrant  itself? 
Why? 

10.  What  has  your  geography  lessons 

taught  you  concerning  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  cereals?  Why 
do  so  many  physicians  caution 
people  to  eat  cereals  wherein  the 
bran  coats  have  been  retained? 
Can  you  name  five  popular  cereals 
that  contain  these  coats?  Are 
modern  methods  of  milling  differ- 
ent from  those  of  twenty-five  years 
ago?  How? 

11.  Many  busy  housewives  have  but  ten 

or  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to 
prepare  a  hasty  breakfast.  If  this 
were  your  problem,  what  would 
you  decide  to  serve? 

12.  How  many  minutes  does  it  take  to 

lay  a  well-ordered  breakfast  table 
for  a  family  of  six?  Can  you  aim 
to  improve  your  speed  in  this 
project?  Suggest  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  home  breakfast  table 
attractive  yet  simple. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Table  setting  and  serving: 

a.  Correct  method  of  laying  the 

table. 

b.  Duties  of  a  waitress. 

c.  Table  etiquette. 
Study  of  fruits : 

a.  Their  composition,  food  value 

and  cost. 

b.  Care  of  fruit  in  the  home. 

c.  Methods  of  cooking: 

Fresh  and  dried  varieties. 

d.  Attractive   ways   of  serving 

fresh  and  cooked  fruits. 

e.  Use  of  fruit  with  cooked  and 

uncooked  cereal. 
Study  of  cereals: 

a.  Classification. 

b.  Growth  and  manufacture. 

c.  Value  in  the  diet. 

d.  Comparative  cost  of  bulk  and 

package  varieties. 

e.  Proper  methods  of  cooking  and 

serving. 
The  making  of  cream  toast: 

a.  Methods  of  preparing  toast. 

b.  Use  of  white  sauce  in  the  diet. 

c.  Various  ways  of  making  white 

sauce. 

d.  A  thorough  understanding  of 

one  method. 

e.  Memorizing  the  unit  recipe  of 

white  sauce  as  one  of  the  key 
recipes  of  the  course. 
Beverages : 

a.  A  comparative  study  of  the 

diatetic  value  of  milk,  cereal 
beverages,  cocoa,  coffee  and 
tea. 

b.  A    study    of     the  growth 

and  manufacture  of  cocoa; 
memorizing  the  unit  recipe 
for  cocoa  as  another  key 
recipe  in  the  course. 

c.  The  proper  method  of  prepar- 

ing cocoa;  correct  method 
of  serving. 

d.  Study  of  the  growth  and  prepa- 

ration for  market  of  tea  and 
coffee. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

14.  To  develop  the  scstheric  sense  of  the 

girl  in  connection  with  the  simple 
but  attractive  serving  of  meals. 

15.  To  awaken  in  the  girls  an  added 

sense  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  others. 

16.  To  improve  daily  the  exercise  of 

health  habits  and  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  girl  who  is  below  the 
normal  requirement. 

17.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 

house  beautiful;  of  home  as  a  social 
center  and  of  the  relation  of  family 
life  and  progress  to  the  spirit 
created  by  the  woman  who  pre- 
sides over  the  household. 

18.  To    stimulate    in    the    girls  the 

relationship  that  exists  between 
good  American  citizenship  and 
thoroughness  in  homemaking,  creat- 
ing a  desire  within  the  girls  for 
thrift  in  running  a  home  in  order 
that  one's  standard  of  living  may 
be  in  accordance  with  one's  self 
respect. 

19.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  the  ethics 

of  hospitality,  stressing  that  kind- 
ness is  the  essence  of  gentility  and 
that  simple  entertainment  is  more 
genuine  for  the  average  person 
than  over-elaboration. 

20.  To  set  before  the  girls  examples  of 

artistically  situated  homes  such 
as  are  representative  of  our  middle 
class  American  citizen. 

21.  To  give  the  girls  objective  standards 

by  which  to  judge  well-planned 
aesthetically  appealing  kitchens.. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"  'Neath  many  a  gilded  palace  dome 
Are  hearts  that  envy  cottage  thatch, 
It  is  not  wealth  that  m&ket  a  home, 
Nor  high  emprize  of  lordly  duty, 
A  home  is  just  an  open  latch 
For  love  enshrined  in  beauty." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

13.  If  you  were  allowed  to  direct  a 

company  breakfast  for  twelve 
persons  with  a  group  of  eight  girls 
at  your  disposal,  how  would  you 
plan  the  work?  How  much  time 
would  you  need  to  carry  through 
the  project,  including  the  serving 
of  the  meal?  What  points  would 
you  check  up  before  calling  your 
guests  to  table?  What  directions 
would  you  give  the  waitresses  in 
order  that  the  service  at  the  table 
would  be  correct. 

14.  Why  do  we  sometimes  say  "An 

apple  a  day,  keeps  the  doctor 
away?"  Is  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  directed  simply  to  an 
apple?  Make  up  other  type 
phrases  that  will  convey  ideas  on 
health  in  relation  to  food. 

15.  What  posters  would  you  be  able  to 

make  that  would  illustrate: 

a.  Attract ively  laid  tables. 

b.  Wholesome  combinations  of 

food  suitable  for  break- 
fast. 

c.  The  All-American  girl  and 

her  food  habits. 

d.  Well  planned  kitchens. 

e.  Nature's  sugar  bowl  with  its 

wealth  of  health. 
/.    Manufacture  of  cereals. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
c.    Proper  method  of  preparing 

and  serving  tea  and  coffee. 
/.    Study  of  the  manufacture  of 

cereal  beverages. 
g.    Proper  method  of  preparing 
and  serving  Postum. 
Study  of  breakfast  menus: 

a.  Suitable  for  children. 

b.  Suitable  for  fourteen  year  old 

girl. 

c.  Suitable  for  mother. 
(L    Suitable  for  father. 

e.    Suitable  for  adults  of  various 
occupations. 
Planning  of  time  schedule  for  a 
typical  housekeeper : 

a.  Necessity  of  a  plan. 

b.  Allowance  for  leisure. 

c.  Allowance  for  rest. 


AIMS— IDEALS— APPRECIATION. 
Ideals  and  Appreciation. 

"Think  for  yourself  —  one  good  idea 
But  known  to  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned, 
From  fields  of  others  sown. ' ' 

"There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent, 
nor  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness." 

"What  use  can  light  or  lenses  be 
If  owlets  look,  and  will  not  see." 

"Success  is  not  equalling  or  excelling 
someone  else, 
But  coming  up  to  the  level  of  your 
best," 

"Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest 
But  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil." 

"If  I  rest,  I  rust." 


GRADE  VI I. —  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  How  can  I  improve  my  health  by  realizing  the 
effect  that  foods  have  upon  it?  What  kinds  of  foods  and 
what  amounts  are  best  suited  to  a  girl  of  my  age? 

2.  What  can  I  learn  concerning  the  preparation  of 
some  of  these  foods  for  table  that  will  help  me  to  follow 
health  and  economy  rules  in  my  own  home? 

3.  What  should  I  know  concerning  the  care  of  a  home 
dining  room  and  bedroom? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Make  a  table  representation  of  foods 

used  in  a  typical  family  in  the 
course  of  three  days. 

2.  List  the  foods  from  the  table  which 

act  as  fuel  for  the  body;  list  those 
which  furnish  building  and  repair- 
ing material  for  the  body;  list  those 
which  act  as  body  regulators. 

3.  Compare  the  body  to  a  locomotive. 

How  does  it  differ  from  one. 

4.  An  unbalanced  diet  has  what  result 

on  a  school  girl?  Give  directions 
to  a  thin  girl  which  will  help  her 
select  the  proper  diet.  Give  di- 
rections to  an  over-stout  girl  that 
will  help  her  correct  her  diet. 

5.  Keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  water 

that  you  drink  every  day.  Is  it 
sufficient  to  insure  you  the  best 
of  health? 

6.  How  many  minutes  do  you  require 

to  eat  each  meal?  Is  this  sufficient 
to  permit  of  perfect  mastication? 
See  how  much  more  time  you  can 
give  to  this  particular  for  the 
coming  week. 

7.  There   is   a   growing   tendency  for 

civilized  people  to  lose  their  second 
teeth  very  young.  List  rules  which 
will  help  one  to  keep  the  teeth 
sound  and  the  gums  healthy. 

8.  List  in  your  note  book  the  daily  and 

weekly  duties  which  are  necessary 
in  caring  for  a  home  dining  room 
and  bedroom. 
Type  Dishes: 

a.  Boiled  vegetables  and  white  sauce. 

b.  Baked  vegetables  and  fruits. 

c.  Boiled  and  steamed  rice. 
(I.    Sweet  sauce. 

e.    Cranberry      jelly  —  Thanksgiving 

lesson. 
/.    Cornstarch  mould. 

g.  Bread  pudding. 

h.  Candy  —  Christmas  lesson. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Suggest  a   daily  set  of  balanced 

menus  for  John  who  is  attending 
kindergarten;  Mary  who  is  in  the 
fifth  grade,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White,  the  parents  of  the  children, 
who  work  eight  to  ten  hours  every 
day. 

2.  Jane  has  just   recovered   from  a 

prolonged  sickness  and  is  ten 
pounds  underweight.  What  foods 
must  she  take  daily  in  order  to 
regain  her  lost  weight? 

3.  Are  you  of  normal  weight  at  present? 

(Consult  chart).  If  you  are  under- 
weight list  the  foods  that  you  will 
try  to  eat  daily.  Keep  a  record  of 
your  weight  from  week  to  week. 

4.  Draw  in  outline  the  following  foods: 

An  apple,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  had- 
dock, a  slice  of  bread,  a  potato,  an 
egg.  With  colored  chalk  or  crayon 
show  what  proportion  of  these 
foods  come  under  the  various  food 
classifications. 

5.  Rickets  is  a   disease   wherein  the 

bones  of  the  body  soften.  If  you 
knew  a  child  who  was  suffering 
from  such  a  disease,  what  foods 
would  you  put  into  his  diet  in 
abundance?  What  bone  foods 
are  excellent  for  adults  to  eat  in 
abundance? 

6.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  decided 

difference  between  a  girl  who  eats 
healthy  foods  in  the  right  quanti- 
ties and  one  who  disregards  all 
health  rules  when  these  two  girls 
come  to  a  class  room  and  attempt 
school  tasks?  How  do  the  two 
girls  usually  compare  in  disposi- 
tion, appearance  and  scholarship? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  health  rules  for  a 

junior  high  school  girl  and  illus- 
trate them  as  far  as  possible. 
S.  How  may  vegetables  are  you  at 
present  including  in  your  diet? 
See  how  many  more  you  can  learn 
to  eat  during  the  coming  month. 
Report  on  this  experiment  in  class. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

1.  Food  and  its  relation  to  life. 

a.  Body  needs. 

b.  Use  of  foods. 

c.  Source  of  foods. 

d.  Food  groups: 

Body  building  foods. 
Energy  giving  or  fuel  foods* 
Health  and  growth  promot- 
ing foods. 

2.  Characteristics  of  well  planned  meals. 

n.    Amount  and  kind  of  food. 

b.  Flavor. 

c.  Appearance. 
(I  Cost. 

3.  The  relation  of  one  meal  to  another. 

<i.  In  regard  to  quantity  of  food 
served. 

b.  In  regard  to  the  type  of  food; 

e.  g.,  rough,  coarse  food  must 
be  included  in  one  or  two  of 
the  daily  meals,  such  food 
acting  like  little  brushes  to 
clear  the  digestion  tubes  of 
impurities. 

4.  Study  of  fruits: 

a.  Their  dietetic  value;  their 
richness  in  vitamines  and 
organic  acids,  the  aid  they 
give  in  adding  bulk  to  the 
diet. 

h.  Composition. 

c.  Classifications. 

<l.    Production  and  marketing. 

e.  Selection  and  principles  of  cook- 

ing. 

/.    Care  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  home. 

g.  Cost  in  relation  to  other  foods. 

h.  Use  of  fruit  for  breakfast. 

5.  Study  of  vegetables: 

a.  Their    dietetic    value;  their 

richness  in  vitamines  and 
mineral  salts,  especially  lime, 
phosphorus  andiron;  other 
food  substances  found  in 
vegetables;  the  necessity  of 
vegetables  in  the  diet  to  add 
bulk  to  the  daily  food. 

b.  Parts  of  plants  used  as  vege- 

tables and  examples  of  each. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aim. 

1.  To  stimulate  in  the  girls  an  interest 

in  food  values  in  their  relation  to 
daily  health  and  the  possibility  for 
useful  activity. 

2.  To    awaken    an    appreciation  for 

pleasing  as  well  as  wholesome  food 
combinations. 

3.  To    stress    that    with  economical 

planning  and  intelligent  food 
knowledge  a  home  maker  may  re- 
duce her  food  appreciably  and  not 
impair  the  health  of  her  family. 

4.  Pupils  may  be  educated  to  redirect 

their  food  habits,  especially  in 
the  added  use  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

5.  To  teach  that  intelligent  purchasing 

is  the  duty  of  every  homemaker 
and  that  one  needs  to  know 
standard  values  when  buying 
food. 

6.  To  develop  a  realization  of  what 

the  girl  should  at  this  date  be 
able  to  contribute  toward  making 
her  home  life  reflect  her  worthy 
home  membership. 

7.  To  teach  the  girl  how  best  to  econo- 

mize time,  energy  and  materials 
when  cooking  in  the  school  or 
home  kitchen. 

8.  As   lessons   advance    girls  should 

show  an  increased  adaptability  in 
skillful  manipulation  as  well  as  an 
acquired  aptitude  in  carefulness, 
accuracy,  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive. 

9.  The    Thanksgiving    lesson  should 

afford  an  opportunity  to  stress  the 
meaning  of  hospitality  within  one's 
home.  Girls  should  be  led  to  an 
interest  in  the  type  of  home  life 
that  existed  in  the  early  American 
days  and  in  the  value  of  past  and 
present  social  customs  in  American 
homes. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
9.    Make    charts   showing  vegetables 
especially  rich  in  the  magic  vita- 
mines. 

10.  Plan  vegetable  dinners  and  account 

for  their  growing  popularity.  What 
would  you  consider  the  average 
price  of  a  well  selected  vega table 
dinner  per  person?  What  is  the 
usual  price  of  such  a  dinner  in  a 
first-class  restaurant? 

11.  Make  out  three   luncheon  menus 

using  macaroni  or  rice  as  the  main 
dish  but  using  with  them  the 
proper  supplements  to  make  a 
balanced  meal. 

12.  Many  homes  persist  in  the  habit  of 

serving  meat  and  potato  at  least 
twice  a  day.  Could  you  give  a 
two  minute  talk  to  an  imaginary 
group  of  women  who  follow  this 
practice  on  "How  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  can  Correct  Improper 
Habits  of  Diet?" 

13.  Write  a  short  paper  on  "  Candy  as 

a  Foe  to  Health." 

14.  What  duties  can  you  daily  or  weekly 

assume  in  the  care  of  your  own 
dining  room  or  bed  room?  How 
much  time  would  this  add  to  your 
mother's  limited  leisure? 

15.  What  was  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the 

First  Thanksgiving  Day?  In  what 
way  can  you  contribute  to  the  real 
Thanksgiving  spirit  in  your  own 
home?  What  dishes  will  you  pre- 
pare for  the  dinner  table? 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

c.  Preparation  and  cookery  of 

vegetables. 

d.  Correct  methods  of  storing. 

e.  Cost  in  relation  to  other  foods. 
/.    Use  of  vegetables  as  meat 

substitutes. 
g.    Various  ways  of  serving  vege- 
tables. 
Milk  desserts: 

a.  Principles  of  cookery  involved. 

b.  Variations  from  key  recipes. 

c.  Methods  of  serving. 
A  brief  study  of  starch: 

a.  Its  food  value. 

b.  The  starch  grain. 

c.  Its    parts  —  make  drawing. 

The  effect  of  cold,  hot  and 
boiling  water  on  it.  The 
effect  of  dry  heat  upon  it, 
e.  g.,  popped  corn. 

<L  Principle  involved  in  the  cook- 
ery of  starch. 

e.  Use  of  starch  for  sauces, 
gravy,  puddings,  ice  creams, 
etc. 

Care  of  dining  room: 

a.  Correct  methods  of  cleaning 

floor,  rug,  furniture,  silver, 
china,  curtains,  etc. 

b.  The  need  of  scheduling  the 

work  to  be  done  in  this  room. 

c.  The  aesthetic  note  which  a 

suggestion  of  the  out-of-door 
always  adds. 

d.  The  need  of  absolute  clean- 

liness and  simplicity. 
Care  of  bed-room: 

a.  Correct  methods  of  airing  and 

making  a  bed. 

b.  Correct  methods  of  cleaning 

furniture,    walls,  curtains, 
scarfs,  ornaments,  etc. 
Review  table  setting  and  serving 

whenever  possible. 
Give  occasional  practical  and  writ- 
ten lists  to  determine  what 
knowledge    and    power  the 
pupils  possess. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION  . 
Aims. 

10.  To  teach  the  girls  that  comfort  and 
cleanliness  rather  than  elegance 
should  govern  the  furnishing  of  the 
home  dining  room  and  bed-room. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"The  hearth  is  the  rallying  place  of  the 
affections." 

"The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends 
who  frequent  it." 

"Nothing  great  is  lightly  won; 
Nothing  won  is  lost; 
Every  good  deed  nobly  done, 
Well  repays  the  cost. " 

"Every  failure  will  teach  a  man  some- 
thing, if  he  will  learn. " 


"A  family  pledge:  —  'Each  for  A11V 


GRADE  VII. —  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  foods  can  I  learn  to  prepare  during  these  two 
months  which  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  th,e  preparation  of 
meals  for  children?  How  many  such  meals  can  I  prepare 
in  school  and  at  home? 

2.  What  defective  eating  habits  have  I?  How  can  I 
overcome  them? 

3.  In  order  that  I  may  contribute  a  fair  share  toward 
making  our  family  group  well,  happy  and  helpful  to  each 
other,  of  what  definite  tasks  can  I  assi^me  responsibility 
during  these  two  months  at  home? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Children    attending    the  primary 

school  need  simple,  well-cooked 
and  nutritious  food  for  all  meals. 
List  ten  such  foods  and  combine 
them  to  make  suitable  meals  for 
two  consecutive  days. 

2.  Milk  is  a  basic  food  for  the  young 

and  the  story  of  its  production 
and  distribution  is  important. 
Visit  a  local  dairy,  if  possible,  and 
discover  what  precautions  are 
taken  to  keep  down  the  growth  of 
germs  in  milk. 

3.  Draw  a  bottle  of  milk  on  the  board 

and  with  colored  chalk  how  the 
proportion  of  each  food  factor 
contained  in  it.  How  would 
skimmed  milk  differ  in  its  pro- 
portions of  these  food  factors? 
Suggest  practical  ways  of  using 
skimmed  milk. 

L  Countless  millions  of  germs  can 
grow  in  a  bottle  of  milk  in  a  few 
hours  if  it  is  carelessly  handled. 
If  you  were  engaged  in  a  "Clean 
Milk  Campaign"  what  slogans 
would  you  use  to  awaken  a  care- 
less public  to  its  responsibilities. 

.  Many  incorrect  eating  habits  would 
be  overcome  if  growing  girls  and 
boys  know  their  ill  effects.  Make 
out  a  set  of  ten  rules  of  health 
which  center  about  the  correct 
use  of  food. 

.  Visit  your  local  markets  and  find 
what  butter  substitutes  are  sold 
there.  Collect  and  bring  samples 
to  school  if  possible.  Compare 
as  to  price  and  desirability. 

.  Visit  local  markets  and  find  types  of 
cheese  sold.  Collect  and  bring  to 
school  if  possible.  Compare  as  to 
cost  and  food  value. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Mary's  mother  is  never  home  at 

noon,  since  business  keeps  her 
away  at  that  time.  Mary  has, 
therefore,  the  daily  task  of  over- 
seeing her  little  sister's  lunch. 
Make  out  a  list  of  health  rules 
which  will  guide  Mary  in  her 
responsibility.  , 

2.  If  Mary's  little  sister  refuses  to 

drink  plain  milk  in  what  ten 
palatable  dishes  can  it  be  served 
to  her. 

3.  One  glass  of  milk  equals  in  fuel 

value,  2  large  eggs;  2  slices  of 
bread;  2  potatoes;  3  pounds  of 
rice.  How  do  these  compare  with 
milk  in  price?  Why  is  milk  called 
an  economical  food? 

4.  Milk  as  a  source  of  protein  is  cheap 

and  as  a  source  of  vitamines  it  is 
exceptionally  cheap.  Since  these 
two  food  factors  are  so  important 
in  promoting  health,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  food  bill  would 
you  spend  on  milk? 

5.  Since    diseases    like    sore  throat, 

scarlet  fever  and  tuberculosis  are 
carried  by  unclean  milk,  every 
community  has  laws  governing 
the  care  of  its  milk  supply.  Can 
you  find  out  what  regulations 
your  state  or  city  has  enacted 
regarding  the  care  and  sale  of  ice 
cream? 

6.  Make  out  short  telling  definitions 

which  will  describe  the  following: 
Evaporated  milk;  certified  milk; 
condensed  milk;  pasteurized  milk; 
desiccated  milk.  How  do  these 
various  milk  substances  compare 
in  price? 

7.  As  freezing  does  not  kill  the  bac- 

teria in  either  cream  or  milk,  ice 
cream  made  of  a  poor  quality  of 
ingredients  often  conveys  diseases 
like  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 
Suggest  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  purchasing  this  article  of  food. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  HQUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
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IACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
The  diet  of  young  children. 

a.  Suitable      combinations  of 

simple  foods. 

b.  Adequate  amount  of  food. 

c.  Selection  of  necessary  foods; 

e.  g.,  the  need  of  vitamines, 
the  need  of  bulk,  etc. 

d.  Effect  of  preparation  on  nutri- 

tive value. 

e.  Factors  effecting  the  digesti- 
bility; e.  g.,  mastication  ac- 
celerates, spices  retard,  etc. 

/.    The  necessity  for  regularity  in 
eating. 

g.    The  necessary  appeal. 

The  study  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

a.  The  value  of  milk  for  muscle 

and  bone;  for  fuel;  for 
growth  and  health. 

b.  The  care  of  milk  in  relation  to 

the  cow;  the  milker;  uten- 
sils; and  use  in  the  home. 

c.  The  varied  uses  of  milk  in 

making  palatable  dishes, 
e.  g.,  soups,  chowders,  des- 
serts, sauces,  drinks,  etc. 

d.  Milk  products.     Butter,  how 

made  —  its  dietetic  value. 
Cream,  how  made  —  its 
dietetic  value.  Cheese,  how 
made  —  its  dietetic  value. 
Ice  cream,  how  made  —  its 
dietetic  value. 

e.  Butter  substitutes,  their  com- 

position, food  value,  use  in 
diet. 

The  study  of  fish. 

a.  Classification. 

b.  Tests  for  freshness. 

c.  Value  of  fish  as  a  meat  sub- 

stitute. 

d.  Care  of  fish.    Dangers  from 

fish  of  poor  quality,  dangers 
from  canned  fish. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  stress  that  a  child's  digestive 

tract  secretes  fluids  different  from 
that  of  an  adult,  and  therefore, 
the  child's  diet  must  be  of  a 
simpler  nature  in  order  to  insure 
health. 

2.  To  help  girls  to  realize  they  can  aid 

in  selecting  and  preparing  the 
meals  for  the  younger  members 
of  their  family.  Each  thoughtful 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  girl  becomes 
the  means  of  improving  home 
conditions;  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living. 

3.  To  stress  to  all  pupils  the  health 

promoting  qualities  of  milk  and 
the  need  of  its  generous  use  in  the 
diet. 

4.  To  build  up  a  consciousness  of  the 

defective  eating  habits  at  present 
indulged  in  by  many  girls,  stress- 
ing the  need  of  cleanliness  of  food 
and  hands;  the  need  of  slow  eat- 
ing and  careful  mastication;  the 
inclination  of  many  to  over-eat  or 
to  eat  unwise  combinations;  the 
dangers  from  eating  stale  milk  or 
ice  cream,  second  quality  fish  or 
meat;  the  danger  of  eating  a  poor 
quality  of  candy;  unripe  or  de- 
cayed fruit. 

5.  To  stress  economy  in  the  use  of  left- 

over fish,  bread  and  other  foods. 

6.  To  point  out  the  value  of  milk 

products  and  give  an  intelligent 
understanding  concerning  the  se- 
lection. 

7.  To  instil  in  the  girls  a  desire  to  com- 

port themselves  politely  when 
eating  in  lunch  rooms  or  public 
places.  Give  constant  attention 
to  table  ethics. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

8.  Collect  different  specimens  of  flour 

sold  at  the  local  markets.  How 
do  they  vary  in  appearance,  feel- 
ing and  price?  Which  are  the 
greatest  health  promoters?  Make 
health  rules  which  bear  on  the 
wise  choice  of  breads. 

9.  Make  one  or  more  loaves  of  bread 

at  home  and  bring  a  sample  to 
school  for  inspection.  Compare 
with  samples  which  other  girls 
have  brought.  Note  the  com- 
parative good  and  bad  points. 

10.  Weigh  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  and  a 

loaf  of  home-made  bread  of  the 
same  apparent  size.  Compare  the 
cost  of  each  per  ounce. 

11.  Make  out  a  set  of  rules  on  ''Ways 

and  Means  of  Using  Left-over 
Breai" 

12.  Plant  yeast  cells  in  a  mixture  of 

molasses  and  water  and  let  stand 
in  a  warm  place  a  few  days. 
Describe  the  change  that  is 
effected.  How  does  this  apply  to 
the  making  of  bread? 

13.  Visit,  if  possible,  a  model  bakery  and 

describe  how  cleanliness  is  effected ; 
how  fermentation  is  carried  on; 
how  baking  is  perfected. 

14.  Type  dishes: 

a.  Creamed  soups:  potato,  corn, 

green  peas. 

b.  Chowders:  corn,  fish  or  clam. 

c.  Milk  deserts:  junket,  custard, 

egg,  cornstarch  pudding. 

d.  Creamed     cheese:  toasted 

cheese  crackers. 

e.  Yeast  bread :  buscuits. 

/.    Bread  puddings:    plain  and 
fruit;  scalloped  apples. 

g.  Hard  sauce. 

h.  Fish,  boiled  and  scalloped. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

8.  The  fat  contents  of  ice  cream  varies 

from  2  per  cent  in  the  poorest 
qualities  to  18  per  cent  in  the 
best.  Compare  the  prices  of  ice 
cream  in  the  various  stores  of 
.your  neighborhood.  What  ac- 
counts for  the  variation  in  price? 
What  accounts  for  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  butter? 

9.  One  pound  of  cheese  contains  the 

fat  and  protein  of  one  gallon  of 
milk.  Because  it  is  so  strong  a 
food  most  people  digest  it  better 
when  it  is  mixed  with  other  food. 
Suggest  palatable  ways  by  which 
this  might  be  accomplished. 
10.  Shall  a  housekeeper  make  or  buy 
her  bread?  Cost,  time,  energy 
and  quality  have  to  be  considered. 
Make  out  case  situations  and  dis- 
cuss when  it  is  practical  and  when 
not  practical  to  do  so. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 

FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
e.  The  cooking  of  fish.  Prin- 
ciples involved.  How  to 
prevent  fish  falling  apart. 
How  to  prevent  fish  odor 
remaining  on  cooking  unten- 
sils. 

The  study  of  wheat  flour. 

a.  The  growth  of  the  wheat  plant. 

b.  The   manufacture    of  flour. 

Steps  in  the  process. 

c.  The    food    value    of  wheat 

flour;  food  value  of  bread. 
Contrast  it  with  other 
flours. 

d.  The  effect  of  heat  on  wheat 

flours. 
The  study  of  yeast. 

a.  What  is  it? 

b.  Method  of  growth. 

c.  Fermentation : 

In  liquids. 
In  bread. 
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AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

8.  To  encourage   girls   to   use  their 

powers  of  observation  in  noticing 
how  people  select  a  lunch  at  a 
cafeteria.  How  many  include 
some  hard  foods  in  their  choice? 
How  many  drink  milk?  How 
many  eat  two  or  more  vegetables? 
How  many  over-eat?  How  many 
take  excessive  sweets?  How  many 
eat  fruit  for  dessert? 

9.  To  aid  the  girls  to  select  a  satis- 

factory and  nutritious  lunch  when 
buying  their  lunch  away  from 
home. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
" Spend  yourself  in  courtesy — and  the 
more  courtesy  you  spend  the  more 
you  will  have  left." 

"The  beauty  of  the  house  is  order.  The 
blessing  of  the  house  is  contentment." 

"God  sees  every  act,  knows  every  kind 
thought,  reads  every  motive  in  our 
hearts." 

"Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss." 

"True  education  is  in  learning  what 
things  can  do  and  what  we  -can  do 
with  things." 

"Life  is  a  mirror;  if  you  frown  at  it,  it 
frowns  back;  if  you  smile  it  returns 
your  greeting." 

"For  great  and  low  there's  but  one  test, 
'  Tis  that  each  man  shall  do  his  best." 

"Life  is  not  made  up  of  great,  sacrifices  or 
duties  but  of  little  things  in  which 
smiles,  kindnesses  and  small  obliga- 
tions given  habitually  are  what  win 
and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure, 
comfort." 


GRADE  VII. —  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1 .  Wh,at  may  I  learn  concerning  the  subj  ect  of  ' '  Thrift ' ' 
which  will  help  me  to  conserve  time,  energy  and  money? 

2.  What  should  I  know  about  "  Household  Pests  and 
Their  Extermination"? 

3.  What  can  I  continue  to  learn  about  the  preparation 
of  food  which  will  help  me  in  the  planning  of  simple  healthful 
meals  at  home? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Since    thrift    means    getting  the 

most  for  one's  money,  the  most 
for  one's  time  and  the  most 
for  one's  strength  can  a  house- 
keeper plan  definite  ways  of  con- 
serving each?  Make  a  list  of 
' 'Hints  and  Helps  for  Thrift  in 
the  Home." 

2.  Make  three  inexpensive  luncheon 

menus  in  which  egg  dishes  are 
used  as  meat  substitutes  for  the 
main  dish  and  which  are  appro- 
priate from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  health.  Record 
menus  in  note  book. 

3.  During   these   two   months  check 

up  the  use  you  are  making  of 
your  leisure  time.  If  every  spare 
minute  is  not  valuable  as  an 
opportunity  for  improving  your 
health,  mind,  talents  or  social 
contacts,  aim  to  improve  your 
habits. 

4.  See  how  you  can  help  mother  to 

conserve  food,  gas,  clothing,  water, 
ice,  soap  and  other  household 
necessities  during  these  two 
months.  Note  instances  where 
you  have  helped  save  even  a  part 
of  a  penny  for  the  family  purse. 
Report  to  class  the  results  of  this 
project  and  record  in  note  book. 

5.  Collect  and  mount  on  charts  at- 

tractively prepared  egg  dishes.  Use 
captions  that  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  what  place  eggs  hold  in  one's 
diet. 

6.  Draw  in  your  note  book  an  outline 

of  an  egg.  Fill  in  the  centre 
showing  (a)  the  membranes,  (6) 
the  white,  (c)  the  yolk,  {d)  the 
cords,  (e)  the  embryo.  Draw 
another  outline  of  an  egg,  and 
color  or  otherwise  show  what  pro- 
portion of  the  egg  is  water,  mineral, 
fat  and  protein. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  The   U.  S.   Department  of  Agri- 

culture states  that  $700,000,000  is 
wasted  in  American  homes  every 
year.  There  are  20,000,000  fam- 
ilies. How  much  does  the  average 
family  waste  every  year?  How 
much  each  day?  Aim  to  reduce 
this  extravagance. 

2.  Mary's  mother  plans  to  serve  an  egg 

a  day  to  her  three  small  children 
because  of  the  valuable  fat-like 
vitamines  and  mineral  salts  which 
eggs  contain.  Mary  is  to  prepare 
and  serve  these  eggs  for  the  next 
week.  Help  her  plan  her  week's 
set  of  menus.  Compute  the  cost 
of  this  item  of  diet  for  her  children . 
How  much  would  the  necessary 
milk  and  egg  bill  be  each  month 
for  these  three  children? 

3.  Visiti  the  local  stores  and  find  out 

the  cost  of  any  five  cuts  of  beef. 
If  one  allowed  $3  a  week  for 
meat  in  a  family  of  five,  what  cuts 
could  be  bought  and  how  could 
they  be  economically  cooked? 

4.  Take  a  case,  family  of  five  on  an 

income  of  $35  a  week  and  decide 
how  much  of  this  income  could  be 
spent  for  meat,  eggs  and  milk, 
o.  Jane's  little  sister  has  had  a  wasting 
sickness  for  several  weeks.  In 
order  to  bring  back  her  strength 
she  must  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  tissue  building  food  as  well  as 
fuel,  body  regulating  and  growth 
promoting  food.  Could  you  plan 
a  suitable  diet  for  her?  Could  you 
prepare  some  of  the  meals  she 
should  eat? 

6.  Visit  the  local  stores  and  find  out 

how  eggs  vary  in  price  during  the 
present  month.  Record  in  note 
book.  Four  weeks  from  now 
check  up  how  prices  have  changed. 

7.  A  dozen  of  eggs  may  be  considered 

worth  as  much  in  the  dietary  as 
two  pounds  of  meat.  Compute 
the  cost  of  each  and  conclude  which 
is  the  more  economical  to  use. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 


FACTS  —  SKILLS  -  HABITS. 

1.  Thrift: 

Ways  and  means  of  saving : 

a.  Food  in  the  home. 

b.  Energy  and  time  in  perform- 

ing household  duties. 

c.  Money    through    care  of 

household  equipment,  etc. 

d.  Health  through  habits  of 

cleanliness,  use  of  disin- 
fectants, judicious  rest, 
etc. 

e.  Wasteful   practices   to  be 

avoided,  e.  g.,  dripping 
water,  too  many  lights, 
careless  use  of  gas  and 
management  of  fires. 

2.  Household  pests  and  their  extermina- 

tion : 

a.    Kinds  of  pests: 

Roaches,  ants,  mice,  moths, 
house  flies,  mosquitoes, 
bed  bugs,  carpet  beetles. 

b.  Cause  of  their  growth: 

Homes  need  air  and  sun- 
shine for  cleanliness. 

c.  Common  diseases  that  arise 

from  household  pests,  e.  g., 
malaria,  typhoid,  etc. 

d.  How  to  combat  them: 

(1.)  Careful  housekeeping 
as  a  preventative 
measure. 

(2.)  Careful  inspection  of 
beds,  carpets,  clos- 
ets, screening  win- 
dows, etc. 

(3.)  LTse  of  natural  disin- 
fectants: sun,  air, 
water. 

(4.)  Use  of  artificial  disin- 
fectants and  fumi- 
gants,  e.  g.,  sulphur 
napthol,  formalde- 
hyde, borax,  kero- 
sene, turpentine,  sul- 
phur candle,  etc. 

(5.)  Care  in  the  use  of 
poisonous  disinfect- 
ants. 


ALMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION  . 
Aims. 

1.  To  awaken  in  the  girls  a  desire  to 

avoid  all  waste  in  the  home  and  to 
realize  that  thrift  usually  ac- 
companies opportunity  and  suc- 
cess. 

2.  To  continue  to  achieve  the  improve- 

ment of  food  habits  and  food 
standards  among  the  girls,  stress- 
ing that  sound  economy  can  be 
effected  by  the  judicious  use  of 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat. 

3.  To  train  the  girls  in  some  of  the 

fundamentals  of  marketing  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  quality  and  price  of 
food  commodities  bought. 

4.  To  train  the  girls  to  calculate  the 

cost  of  some  of  the  type  dishes 
prepared  for  breakfast  and  then 
tabulate  the  cost  of  entire  meal 
per  person. 

5.  To  awaken  in  the  girls  ways  and 

means  of  serving  economical  and 
healthful  breakfasts  in  a  pleasing, 
orderly  manner. 

G.  To  arouse  the  girls  to  a  realization  of 
how  and  why  the  meat  bill  should 
be  reduced  in  the  family  of  moder- 
ate means  and  when  and  why  eggs 
can  be  substituted. 

7.  To  teach  the  girls  the  appropriate 
use  of  quick  breads  in  the  diet. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble,  whatever 
his  fortune  or  birth." 

1 'Xo  man  can  afford  to  invest  his  being  in 
anything  lower  than  faith,  hope,  love." 

"Be  satisfied  and  pleased  with  what  thou 
art, 

Act  cheerfully  and  well  the  alloted  part." 

1  'Do  not  forget  that  even  as  'to  work'  is  to 
worship." 

'The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of 
things  he  loves  and  blesses." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

7.  Heat  the  white  of  egg  in  a  frying 

pan  until  it  becomes  hard  and 
horny.  From  your  study  of  al- 
bumin, write  an  explanation  of  this 
experiment  and  link  the  result  of 
it  with  your  cookery  of  eggs  at 
home. 

8.  Draw  a  rib  of  beef  on  the  black- 

board and  with  colored  chalk 
show  its  composition.  Compare 
the  food  value  of  meat  and  eggs. 

9.  Collect  labels  from  various  baking 

powder  boxes.  Note  what  expla- 
nation of  the  contents  is  printed 
on  the  label.  Compare  prices  of 
various  brands.  Why  do  they 
vary? 

10.  Make  three  breakfast  menus  in  which 

egg  dishes  and  a  quick  bread  are 
included.  Compute  the  cost  of 
these  menus  and  record  in  note 
book. 

11.  Prepare  baking  powder  biscuits  and 

score  the  finished  biscuits  on  the 
basis  of  100  points,  allowing  10 
points  for  texture,  20  points  for 
flavor,  50  points  for  lightness,  10 
points  for  color,  10  points  for 
shape. 

12.  Write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 

and  ask  for  the  rules  which  effect 
the  cold  storage  of  meats  and  eggs 
in  Massachusetts. 

13.  List  the  various  kinds  of  household 

pests  which  are  a  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  housekeeper. 
From  your  science  lessons  tell 
what  you  know  about  the  condi- 
tion for  the  growth  of  these  insects 
and  animals.  What  disinfectants, 
antiseptics  and  fumigants  are  you 
familiar  with?  Note  new  kinds 
at  the  local  drug  store  and  check 
up  their  proposed  use. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

8.  Egg  substitutes  are  sold   on  the 

market.  Many  of  these  have  only 
a  small  amount  of  protein  but 
thicken  when  heated  because  of 
another  ingredient.  If  you  bought 
a  custard  powder  which  you 
doubted  had  any  egg  constituent 
what  test  could  you  apply  to 
discover  the  presence  of  another 
common  thickening  agent? 

9.  How  many  large  eggs  make  a  pound? 

How  many  small  ones?  Would  it 
be  fairer  to  sell  eggs  by  weight? 

10.  Mary  has  fifty  hens  who  are  laying 
eggs  faster  than  she  can  sell  or 
use  them.  As  the  eggshell  is 
porous  the  inside  of  the  eggs 
will  soon  be  effected  by  molds 
and  bacteria.  She  can  preserve 
them  by  using  brine,  coating 
the  shell,  putting  them  in  water 
glass  or  into  cold  storage.  Help 
her  to  decide  which  method  is 
most  practical  for  household  pur- 
poses. How  much  expense  will  the 
chosen  method  incur? 

11  About  half  the  people  of  the  earth 
eat  little  or  no  meat.  From  your 
geography  lesson  find  out  what 
people  follow  this  custom  and 
from  what  foods  they  principally 
obtain  their  protein. 

12.  The  United  States  and  Australia 

consume  more  meat  than  any 
other  countries  in  the  world. 
Many  Americans  think  it  is  a 
necessary  daily  food  for  one  who 
works  hard.  Justify  or  refute  this 
attitude.  Can  you  find  out  about 
the  amount  of  meat  doctors  con- 
sider necessary  daily  for  the 
average  boy  or  girl?  For  the 
average  adult? 

13.  If  you  had  rented  a  summer  house 

and  found  there  were  waterbugs, 
ants  and  bedbugs  within,  what 
steps  could  you  take  to  exterminate 
those  insects? 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 


FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 

3.  Study  of  breakfast  menus: 

a.  The  value  of  good  breakfast  s. 

b.  The  amount  and  kind  of  food 

needed. 

Simple,  easily  digested  food. 

The  value  of  fruit  for  break- 
fast. 

The  value  of  cereal  for 
breakfast. 

The  value  of  eggs  for  break- 
fast —  (especially  for  girls 
and  boys). 

The  value  of  milk  or  cocoa 
for  breakfast. 

c.  The  amount  of  time  needed  to 

eat  a  good  breakfast. 

d.  The  cost  of  simple  breakfasts 

suitable  for  a  junior  high 
school  girl. 

4.  The  study  of  eggs: 

a.  Composition  and  food  value. 

b.  Parts. 

c.  Principles  involved  in  cooking 

of  eggs. 

d.  Tests  for  freshness. 

e.  Cost. 

/.    Methods  of  preserving  : 

Commercial  and  household. 

g.  Care  of  eggs  in  the  home. 

h.  Appropriate  ways  of  serving. 

5.  The  study  of  meat: 

a.  Composition  and  food  value. 

b.  Animals  suppling  meat. 

c.  Structure  of  meat. 

d.  Principles    involved    in  the 

cooking  of  meat. 

e.  Tests  for  freshness. 

/.  Comparison  of  tender  and 
tough  meat  as  to  structure, 
use,  cost,  etc. 

g.  The  care  of  meat  in  the  home, 

e.  g.,  careful  refrigeration, 
prompt  use  of  left-overs, 
etc. 

h.  Economical  meat  dishes. 

6.  The  study  of  baking  powder: 

a.  Composition  of  different  kinds. 

b.  The  manufacture  of  cream  of 

tartar. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"Contentment  is  not  satisfaction.    It  is 

the  grateful,  faithful,  fruitful  use  of  what 

we  have,  little  or  much." 

"There  is  this  difference  between  those 
two  temporal  blessings,  health  and 
money; —  money  is  the  most  envied,  but 
the  least  enjoyed ; —  health  is  the  most 
enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

14.  Type  dishes: 

a.  Eggs  vermicelli. 

b.  Poached  egg. 

c.  Hard  and  soft  cooked  egg. 

d.  Scrambled  eggs. 

e.  Omelet. 

/.    Creamed  eggs  and  dried  beef. 

g.  Beef  stew  with  dumplings. 

h.  Hamburg     steak —  (pan 

broiled) . 

i.  Cannelon  of  beef. 
j.    Cottage  pie. 

k.    Baking  powder  biscuits. 
I.    Bran  muffins. 
m.  One  egg  cake. 
n.  Popovers. 

15.  Breakfast  projects: 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS.  AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION  . 

c     The  effect  of  heat  on  baking 
powders. 
The  effect  of  moisture  on  bak- 
ing powders. 

d.  Rules  to  follow  when  prepar- 

ing baking  powder  mixtures. 

e.  The  use  of  quick  breads  in  the 

diet.  (Aim  to  use  occasion- 
ally the  whole  grain  and 
coarser  flours,  e.  g.,  use  §  cup 
bran  and  l\  cups  white  flour 
for  baking  powder  biscuits.) 


GRADE  VII. —  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  dishes  can  I  learn  to  prepare  which  can 
appropriately  be  served  at  meals  during  the  warm  weather? 

2.  What  simple  facts  may  I  learn  concerning  the  care 
of  the  sick?  What  simple  food  should  I  be  able  to  prepare 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent? 

3.  What  may  I  learn  concerning  the  preparation  of  a 
"box  lunch"? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Plan  five  luncheon  or  supper  menus 

for  warm  weather  which  will  be 
appealing,  refreshing  and  econom- 
ical. Check  up  the  food  factors 
which  the  menus  include.  How  do 
the  proportion  of  these  food  factors 
compare  with  winter  luncheons 
and  suppers? 

2.  Collect  attractively  colored  pictures 

of  "  Hot  Weather  Dishes."  Mount 
combinations  appropriate  for 
luncheons  or  suppers. 

3.  List  your  favorite  kinds  of  sand- 

wiches and  check  up  those  which 
are  light  and  those  which  are 
heart}'.  How  can  all  sandwiches 
be  made  look  dainty  and  appeal- 
ing? 

4.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  advan- 

tages of  a  hot  school  lunch. 

5.  Plan   a   week's   menu   for  school 

lunches.  What  does  the  cost  of 
these  five  lunches  total? 

6.  Plan  an  appropriate  box  lunch  that 

could  be  taken  to  school  and 
enjoyed  by  a  girl  with  a  headache; 
one  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
a  man  haying  all  day;  one  that 
could  be  taken  on  a  picnic  to  the 
woods.  How  do  they  compare  in 
price? 

7.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  value 

of  salads  in  the  diet. 

8.  Set    up    three   attractive  simple 

trays  that  would  be  appropriate 
to  serve  to  a  person  who  is  recov- 
ering from  the  effects  of  a  broken 
leg  and  three  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  patient  who  has 
a  high  fever.  See  how  many 
dainty  touches  can  be  attained. 

9.  Collect  prices  of  ices  and  creams 

from  local  stores.  Compute  the 
cost  of  frozen  dishes  made  in  class 
and  compare  with  prices  of  com- 
mercial products.  When  and  why 
does  home-made  ice  cream  justify 
the  energy  required  to  make  it? 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Jane's  mother  is  suffering  from  ty- 

phoid fever.  The  district  nurse 
comes  in  for  a  few  hours  each  day, 
but  Jane  has  to  prepare  her 
mother's  tray  in  the  morning  and 
at  night.  Make  out  a  list  of 
"  Hints  and  Helps  for  Feeding  the 
Sick"  which  will  be  of  practical 
help  to  her. 

2.  Sarah's  mother  has  a  convalescent 

neighbor  whom  she  plans  to  visit 
and  has  asked  her  daughter  to 
prepare  a  dainty  dish  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  token  of  affection 
to  the  neighbor.  As  a  member  of 
a  seventh  grade  cooking  class 
what  should  Sarah  be  able  to 
prepare  perfectly? 

3.  Whenever  you  visit  a  hospital  note 

the  cleanliness  of  the  nurses,  their 
quiet  manner,  their  courteous 
address  and  their  careful  adher- 
erence  to  all  rules  laid  down  by 
authorities.  When  next  you  have 
sickness  at  home  try  to  act  the 
part  of  a  nurse  and  aim  to  imitate 
all  the  qualities  of  a  trained 
e"xpert. 

4.  Every  girl  is  occasionally  called  to 

render  service  to  the  sick.  List 
the  various  things  you.  are  now 
able  to  do  which  would  help  to 
make  a  patient  more  comfortable. 
Try  to  enlarge  on  your  present 
capabilities. 

5.  Find  out  how  many  girls  have  mem- 

bers of  their  family  suffering  from 
diet  diseases.  List  the  diseases 
and  beside  it  write  the  corrective 
foods  which  have  been  ordered  by 
the  physicians.  Note  how  often 
salads  have  been  prescribed.  Ac- 
count for  their  medicinal  value. 

6.  Margaret's  sister  is  suffering  from 

tuberculosis  and  she  wants  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  kind  of  food  to 
prepare  for  her  sister;  about  the 
things  to  remember  serving,  and 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Study  of  salads: 

a.  Classification. 

b.  Variety  of  salad  plants. 

c.  Use    of    salads    as  health 

promoters. 

d.  How  to  attain  artistic  effects. 
Methods    of    preparing  and 

serving. 

/.     Types    of    commercial  and 

homemade  dressings. 
g    The  use  of  left-overs  in  salads. 

h.  Salad  garnishes. 

i.  The  appropriate  use  of  salads 

for  hot  weather  menus. 
j.    Salad  accompaniments. 
A*.    The  growing  change  of  mind 

toward  salads  (once  thought 

a  luxury  now  admitted  a 

dietetic  necessity). 

Care  of  sick  and  convalescent : 
a.    Duties  of  a  nurse : 

(1.)    Caring  for  sick  room. 
(2.)    Intelligent  taking  and 
following  doctor's 
directions. 

(3.)  Creating  the  proper 
atmosphere,  quiet 
but  cheery. 

(4.)  Caring  for  patient  — 
making  bed;  chang- 
ing linen;  arranging 
and  airing  room ; 
bathing  patient? 
rubbing  head, 
hands,  etc.;  soften- 
ing pillows;  prepar- 
ing attractive  and 
suitable  trays  which 
will  tempt  patient's 
appetite. 

(5.)  Care  of  herself  — 
suitable  dress; 
stated  rest  periods; 
use  of  disinfectants; 
pleasant  frame  of 
mind. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

1.  To  educate  girls  to  the  more  con- 

sistent use  of  salads  in  the  diet 
because  of  their  regulating  effect 
on  the  system. 

2.  To  create  a  desire  and  establish 

standards  for  good  personal,  family 
and  community  hygiene. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 

correct  food  combinations  to  serve 
to  patients  in  the  varying  stages 
of  sickness. 

4.  To  awaken  girls  to  greater  realiza- 

tion of  what  care  should  be  given 
to  a  sick  person  and  arouse  in 
them  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
undertake  some  of  these  duties 
when  sickness  visits  their  own 
homes. 

5.  To  instill  in  girls  a  desire  to  con- 

serve health  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  sickness  by  clean  per- 
sonal habits  and  use  of  simple 
disinfectants. 

6.  To  stress  the  part  that  proper  food, 

rest,  exercise  and  regular  habits 
play  in  preventing  ailments  in  a 
family. 

7.  To  stress  the  connection  between 

rapid  recovery  in  sickness  and  the 
careful  adherence  to  medical  and 
hygienic  laws. 

8.  To  urge  girls  to  eliminate  faulty  diet 

habits,  especially  during  hot 
weather  when  simple  digestible 
foods  are  essential  to  health  and 
personal  efficiency. 

9.  To  instill  in  girls  ■  realization  of 

the  healthf ulness  of  a  wholesome 
adequate  lunch. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
If  cream  is  not  available  can  cus- 
tard or  junket  ice  cream  be  made 
satiafactorily?  Experiment  mak- 
ing these  varieties  in  small  quanti- 
ties without  using  a  freezer. 
(Substitute  a  glass  jar  or  baking 
powder  can.) 
Type  Dishes: 

a.  Salads  —  egg     with  boiled 

dressing;  vegetable  with 
French  dressing. 

b.  Dishes  for  children  and  in- 

valids —  light  desserts; 
custards,  jellies;  cool 
drinks  —  lemonade, 
orangeade,  eggnog. 

Varieties  of  toast. 

Broths. 

Gruels. 

Digestible  quick  breads. 
Egg      dishes  —  scrambled, 
poached,  creamed. 

c.  Food  for  lunch  box  —  sand- 

wiches, light  and  heavy; 
cake,  cookies;  rolls. 
Egg  desserts. 

d .  Ices  and  creams : 

Milk  sherbert  or  fruit  frappe; 
chocolate  ice  cream. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS, 
the  care  to  be  observed  after- 
wards to  prevent  spreading  the 
disease.    Give  all  the  help  you 
can. 

7.  Frequently  girls  have  headaches 
because  of  sluggish  intestines. 
Plan  a  corrective  diet  for  such 
girls  and  give  other  suggestive 
helps  which  will  aid  them  to  over- 
come this  unhealthful  condition. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS. 
Invalid  cookery: 

a.  Types  of  diet  —  liquid;  semi- 

solid; solid. 

b.  Standards  of  food  quality  — 

ideally  clean;  high  grade; 
correct  temperature;  need 
of  an  abundance  of  milk; 
eggs,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  coarse 
breads. 

c.  Serving  the  food : 

(1.)    Type  of  tray  (large). 

(2.)  Simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment. 

(3.)  Uuse  of  choice  china, 
silver,  linen. 

(4.)  Use  of  flower  or  other 
color  feature  to  add 
interest  to  tray. 

(5.)  Amount  of  food  served 
should  be  small  to 
tempt  the  appetite. 

(6.)  Cover  hod  food  and 
chill  cold  food  to  be 
served. 

(7.)  Follow  patient's  food 
preferences  when 
practical. 

d.  Care  of  tray  when  patient  has 

finished  a  meal. 
(1.)    Immediate  removal 

from  room. 
(2.)    Keep  same  dishes  and 

linen  for  the  next 

meal. 

(3.)  Sterilize,  linen,  china 
and  silver  if  the 
disease  is  contag- 
ious. 

Box  lunches: 

a.  The  need  of  a  good  lunch  to 

maintain  health  and  vigor. 

b.  Types  of  boxes  useable  for 

packing  lunch. 


AIMS  —  SKILLS  —  APPRECIATION. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"Be  glad  you  live  because  it  gives  you  a 

chance  to  love,  to  work,  to  play  and 

to  look  up  at  the  stars." 

"Nor  love,  nor  honor,  wealth  or  power 
can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour, 
when  health  is  lost.  Be  timely  wise, 
with  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies." 

"To  attain  perfection  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  singular  things,  but  to  do  com- 
mon things  singularly  well." 

'  The  kitchen  is  a  country  in  which  there 
are  always  discoveries  to  be  made." 

"Study  sickness  when  you  are  well." 

"Nothing  is  eternal  except  that  which  is 
done  for  God  and  others.  That 
which  is  done  for  self,  dies." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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FACTS  —  SKILLS  —  HABITS.  AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 

c.    Preparation  of  adequate  bal- 
anced lunches. 
(1.)    The  varieties  of  food 

that  may  be  packed. 
(2.)    Ways  and  means  of 

varying  the  lunch 

box  (how  to  carry 

egg  desserts,  salads, 

fruits,  olives,  nuts, 

etc.). 

(3.)    How  to  cut,  nil,  press 
and     wrap  sand- 
wiches. 
(4.)    The  value  of  a  thermos 
bottle  for  carrying 
soups,  beverages; 
how  to  improvise  a 
thermos  bottle. 
<1.    The  attractive  packing  of  a 
lunch  box  —  use  of  paper 
napkins,     paper  cups, 
paraffin  paper,  drinking 
cups,  etc. 
e.    How  to  leave  lunch  table,  pic- 
nic grounds,   etc.,  after 
eating. 

/.    Cost  of  a  well  balanced  simple 
lunch. 
Ices  and  creams: 

a.  Varieties. 

b.  Food  value. 

c.  Care  and  use  of  freezer. 

d.  Appropriateness  of  ices  and 

creams  for  hot  weather. 

e.  Comparison  between  commer- 

cially made  and  home 
made  ices  and  creams  as  to 
cost,  quality,  labor  and 
cleanliness. 
/.  Ways  of  making  small  quan- 
tities of  ices  and  creams 
without  using  a  freezer. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 


MAGAZINES. 
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Arts  and  Decoration. 
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GRADE  VIII. —  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  may  I  learn  about  the  preservation  of  foods 
that  will  help  me  to  do  better  the  duties  of  my  present  or 
future  life? 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  food  wisely  for  the  family  table 
a  housewife  must  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
composition  of  food  and  its  relation  to  the  human  body. 
What  may  I  learn  of  this  subject  during  the  next  two  months? 
How  may  I  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  practical  preparation 
of  food  for  family  meals? 

3.  Every  woman  anticipates  possessing  an  ideal  home 
sometime  during  her  life.  What  constitutes  a  home  beauti- 
ful? What  may  I  learn  concerning  the  elements  of  such  a 
home?  How  may  I  grow  in  my  knowledge  and  aptitude  for 
directing  such  a  home?  If  a  woman's  character  is  reflected 
in  the  home  over  which  she  presides,  how  can  I  enlarge  my 
spiritual  self  in  order  that  it  will  reflect  itself  in  my  present 
and  future  home  life? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Making  jellies  and  jams. 
Making  pickles  or  spicy  sauces. 
Meal  planning: 

a.  Food  selection. 

b.  Food  values. 

c.  Tastes  of  family. 

d.  Suitable  time  and  season  to 

purchase, 
c.    Wholesome,  attractive  combi- 
nations. 

/.  Familiarity  with  what  the 
market  affords  and  the  effect 
of  market  conditions  on 
economy;  other  ways  of 
making  the  food  allowance 
of  the  family  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  satis- 
faction. 

g.  Preparation  of  meals. 

h.  Care  of  food  materials. 

i.  Planning  of  time  for  cooking. 
j.    Laying  of  table. 

k.    Serving  of  meals. 
Hospitality. 

Planning  the  ideal  home. 

a.  Its  location. 

b.  Arrangement  of  rooms. 

c.  The  ideal  kitchen. 
Type  dishes: 

a.  Soups  (meat  and  cream). 

b.  Salads  (meat  and  vegetable). 

c.  Desserts  (gelatine,  cornstarch 

with  egg,  fruit,  tapiocas). 

d.  Breads    (pop-overs,  graham 

muffins). 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Pupils  form  themselves  into  groups 

and  gather  prices  from  local 
stores  on  the  current  prices  of 
canned  foods.  What  comparative 
ratio  exists  between  the  price  of 
home  preserved  and  commercially 
preserved  foods?  Do  circum- 
stances ever  warrant  the  extra 
expenditure  necessary  for  the 
latter? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 

tables which  local  %  gardens  are 
most  likely  to  make  available  for 
canning  purposes. 

3.  Give   two-minute  oral  themes  on 
''How  home-made   preserves  help 

the  busy  housewife  in  planning 
for  weekly  menus." 

4.  Compare  the  open  kettle  and  cold 

pack  methods  of  canning.  What 
are  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  two  methods? 

5.  Describe  an  ideal  preserve  closet  after 

fall  canning  has  been  completed. 
If  the  family  consisted  of  five 
members,  how  many  jars  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  would  be  a  fair 
proportion  to  expect  to  find  on 
such  a  shelf? 

6.  In  what  type  of  neighborhood  would 

you  select  to  build  your  ideal 
house?  Knowing  the  type  of  citi- 
zen you  would  care  to  claim  as  your 
neighbor,  how  would  this  affect 
your  planning  of  the  ideal  home? 

7.  If  one  has  but  a  small  proportion 

of  the  money  necessary  to  buy  a 
house,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
home  of  one's  own?  What  is 
meant  by  a  mortgage?  Who 
carries  mortgages?  What  per  cent 
is  usually  paid  on  the  money 
loaned  by  the  bank  to  an  individ- 
ual for  the  purpose  of  buying  a 
home?  What  is  meant  by  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage?  Why  is 
it  essential  for  one  who  carries  a 
mortgage  on  her  home  to  budget 
carefully  the  family  income? 
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1.  Correct  methods  of 

a.  Canning     by     open  kettle 

method. 

b.  Canning  by  cold  pack  method. 

c.  Making  jellies. 

d.  Making  jams. 

e.  Making  piccalilli  or  mustard 

pickle  or  chili  sauce. 

2.  Use  of  preservatives  in  pickling; 

spices  most  commonly  used; 
amount  of  salt  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, etc. 

3.  The  dietetic  value  of 

a.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

b.  Pickles  and  relishes. 

c.  Jellies  and  jams. 

4.  The  ways  and  means  of  making  all 

preserves  attractive  in  their  con- 
tainers. 

5.  Correct  methods  of  storing  preserves. 

6.  A  basis  study  of  yeasts,  moulds  and 

bacteria  in  relation  to  the  spoil- 
ing of  food,  with  illustrative 
drawings,  pictures  or  charts  to 
show  the  salient  points. 

7.  Preserve  containers: 

a.  Comparative  study  of  their 

cost  and  effective  use. 

b.  Care  of  containers  when  not  in 

use. 

c.  The  sterilization  of  glass  con- 

tainers, covers,  rubber  bands. 

8.  Stud}'  of  foods  in  relation  to  meal 

planning : 

a.  Examples    of  body-building 

foods. 

b.  Examples    of  energy-giving 

foods. 

c.  Examples   of  body-regulating 

foods. 

d.  The  combination  of  these  three 

types  of  food  in  the  model 
meal. 

e.  The  amount  of  food  required 

daily  by  a  girl  of  5  years, 
14  years,  20  years;  the 
amount  of  food  required 
daily  by  an  adult  of  sedent- 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

1.  To  introduce  to  the  girls  the  most 

effective  method  of  preserving 
foods  for  winter  use  and  to  aim  to 
place  before  them  the  most  modern 
data  on  this  subject. 

2.  To  approach  the  subject  of  preserv- 

ing from  a  scientific  angle,  by 
showing  the  relation  of  cleanliness 
to  perfect  sterilization  and  effective 
results  in  canning. 

3.  To  show  how  variety  can  be  added  to 

the  diet  by  the  use  of  homemade 
preserves. 

4.  To  teach  sufficient  subject  matter 

concerning  the  selection  of  a  home 
that  the  girls  will  have  absorbed  a 
few  general  principles  which  will 
have  an  abiding  influence  in  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  a  wise  selection  in 
the  future.  The  physical,  social 
and  economic  consideration  must 
all  be  included  in  the  consideration. 

5.  To  show  the  relation  between  the 

kitchen  of  a  home  and  the  health  of 
the  family. 

6.  To  stress  how  beauty  can  be  empha- 

sized in  a  small,  modest  kitchen  as 
well  as  in  an  elaborate,  modern 
kitchen. 

7.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  what 

makes  for  efficiency  in  work  in  a 
home  kitchen  and  to  arouse  a 
desire  for  atmosphere  in  this  most 
important  room  of  the  house. 

8.  To  link  the  study  of  foods  with  the 

.  practical  application  of  this  study 
to  the  planning  of  meals,  creating 
in  the  girls  a  desire  for  elaborate 
selection  and  preparation  ;  simple 
combinations  of  foods  to  be  cooked 
and  served  as  representative  meals 
for  family  on  a  modest  income. 

9.  To  create  an  attitude  of  mind  toward 

health  in  its  relation  to  food,  such 
as  will  influence  permanently  the 
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8.  Given  $5,000  as  a  maximum  amount 

with  which  to  purchase  a  bungalow, 
state  the  type  of  home  that  could 
be  obtained  for  this  amount.  If 
one  has  $3,000  more  given  for  the 
same  purpose,  what  type  of  house 
could  be  obtained  for  this  amount? 
In  what  way  would  the  two 
houses  necessarily  differ? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "standards 

of  living"?  In  what  way  must 
one's  income,  vocation,  education 
and  home  environment  affect  one's 
standard  of  living?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  anyone  with  a  moderate 
income  who  attempts  to  live  in  a 
neighborhood  where  others'  in- 
comes are  on  a  much  larger  scale? 
Is  there  a  difference  between 
needs  and  wants? 

10.  Would  children  in  a  home  where 

ideals  of  cleanliness,  order,  thrift 
and  good  management  are  prac- 
tised have  the  same  standards  as 
children  in  a  home  where  disorder, 
extravagance  and  wastefulness  are 
practised?  How  may  one's  stand- 
ard of  living  be  raised  by  thrift? 

11.  .  Make  a  list  of  what  you  consider 

the  most  important  features  of  a 
correct  standard  of  living? 

12.  What  physical,  social  and  economic 

consideration  would  most  influence 
you  in  the  selection  of  your  ideal 
home? 

13.  Make  a  simple  drawing  showing  how 

you  would  like  to  plan  location 
of  the  rooms  in  your  ideal  home. 

14.  Give  two-minute  oral  themes  on  the 

following  topics: 

a.  Getting  your  money's  worth 

when  you  buy  a  home. 

b.  The  urban  dweller  versus 

the  surburban  dweller. 

/ 
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ary  habits  and  by  an  adult 
engaged  in  laborious  work. 
A  comparison  of  such  typical 
diets  with  practical  applica- 
tions to  the  families  of 
pupils. 

/.  ^he  relation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  health  of 
the  family  and  the  necessity 
of  decreasing  the  meat  bill 
and  increasing  the  milk, 
fruit  and  vegetable  bill  in  the 
average  American  home. 

g.  The   need   of   using  coarse 

breads  more  freely  in  the 
diet. 

h.  The  use  of  milk  in  the  diet  and 

the  need  of  abstaining  from 
stimulants  in  order  to  attain 
the  greatest  degree  of  health. 

Table  service : 

a.  Correct  methods  of  setting  the 

table. 

b.  The  use  of  doilies  and  runners 

under  certain  conditions  are 
practical. 

c.  The  duties  of  a  waitress. 

(/.  Correct  forms  of  eating  spe- 
cific foods;  use  of  knife  and 
fork;  use  of  napkin;  use  of 
glass;  soup  spoon;  finger 
bowl  and  other  table  uten- 
sils. 

e.  How  to  obtain  refined  service 
at  table  where  no  maid  is  in 
attendance;  the  need  of  ap- 
portionment of  tasks  to  in- 
dividual members  of  the 
family. 

Selection  of  a  home: 
a.  Physical: 

Relation  to  sun. 
Relation  to  next  house. 
Relation  to  business. 
Relation  to  church. 
Relation  to  school. 
Drainage  of  neighborhood. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

girl's  selection  of  food  in  restau- 
rants, school  lunch  counter,  etc. 
The  need  of  using  foods  which 
have  laxative  properties  must  be 
especially  stressed.  The  choice  of 
milk  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  needs 
our  attention. 

10.  To  stimulate  the  girls  to  desire  in 

their  present  and  future  home  a 
refined,  quiet  and  uplifting  at- 
mosphere at  table,  showing  that 
simplicity  of  service  is  more  than 
grandeur  and  that  each  member 
of  a  family  group  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  contribute  of  her  best 
self  at  this  important  time  of 
family  meeting.  The  willing  ser- 
vice of  schoolgirls  and  school  boys 
can  nowhere  be  put  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  during  the  serving  of 
the  family  meals,  when  each  should 
have  his  and  her  respective  duties 
to  perform  regularly. 

11.  The  need  of  the  busy  housekeeper 

listing  her  daily  duties  and  plan- 
ning a  working  schedule  for  the 
day  and  the  week.  The  part  that 
daughters  and  sons  can  contribute 
in  this  schedule.  The  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  meals  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  housekeeper's  energy  and 
duties.  Simplicity  of  meals  need 
not  mean  any  deficiency  in  diet  if 
intelligently  planned. 

12.  An  appreciation  that  life  is  "more 

than  meat,"  and  system  in  plan- 
ning the  week's  work  will  allow  the 
busy  housekeeper  time  for  a  fuller 
life.' 

13.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  what 

intelligent  purchasing  of  food 
means  to  the  consumer,  stressing 
the  economy  of  buying  in  large 
quantities  and  in  bulk  whenever  it 
is  practical. 
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c.  The  advantages  of  a  quiet 

neighborhood. 

d.  The  housewives  of  a  neigh- 

borhood can  determine 
the  atmosphere  of  their 
surroundings. 

e.  The  ideal  American  home 

and  how  it  aids  in  Ameri- 
canization. 
/.    Model  exteriors  of  American 
homes  (with  accompanying 
illustrated  charts). 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  "must-haves"  and 

"may-haves"  of  a  home  kitchen. 
What  would  be  the  minimum  cost 
of  the  "may-haves?"  Of  the 
"must-haves"?  Of  both? 

16.  Draw  a  simple  floor  plan  showing  the 

ideal  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
equipment. 

17.  Is  it  possible  to  add  a  few  artistic 

touches  to  a  simple  kitchen?  List 
five  suggestive  ways  of  emphasiz- 
ing this  aim  in  your  plan  of  a  model 
kitchen?  How  much  expense 
would  this  incur? 

18.  Did  you  ever  visit  an  efficiently 

planned  kitchen  where  food  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale?  What 
were  the  outstanding  features  of 
this  room?  List  the  important 
items  that  you  would  bear  in  mind 
if  you  were  requested  to  equip 
such  a  room.  ' 

19.  Make    illustrated    charts  showing 

ideal  kitchens  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience,  health,  econ- 
omy and  beauty. 

20.  Make  model  luncheon  and  dinner 

posters,  giving  suggestive  names 
or  captions  to  be  used  as  headings. 

21.  List  the  features  which  constitute 

genuine  hospitality.  Can  you  aid 
in  extending  your  family's  hos- 
pitality? 
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Care  given  to  other  houses  in 

the  neighborhood. 
The   accessibility   to  cars, 
trains,  etc. 

b.  Social: 

Personal  element  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Whether  homes  are  largely 
owned  by  the  occupants  or 
rented. 

The  general  atmosphere  of 
the  locality. 

c.  Economic: 

Suitable  to  the  individual 
family  income.  Size  of 
house  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  service 
that  can  be  rendered  by 
the  home  keeper  or  paid 
help.  The  aesthetic  ele- 
ments desired  by  the  home 
maker  must  be  bounded 
to  some  extent  by  finan- 
cial conditions,  but  trees 
and  shrubbery  should  be 
considered  as  permanent 
assets  of  a  neighborhood. 
The  ideal  kitchen: 

a.  Its  location  in  relation  to  the 

other  rooms  of  the  house. 

b.  A  study  of  its  size,  equipment, 

accessories,  walls,  win- 
dows, etc. 

c.  Simple   ways  of   caring  for 

kitchen  furnishings  and 
methods  of  repairing  and 
replenishing  worn  out 
equipment. 

d.  Cost  of  equipping  a  simple 

home  kitchen. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"For  the  only  happy  toilers  under  earth's 
majestic  dome 
Are  the  ones  who  find  their  glories  in  the 
little  spot  called  home." 
"The  man  is  the  measure  of  his  home." 
"The  heart  of  home  will  burn  forever,  for 
nature  feeds  the  fire." 
k  "There  are  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those 
who  will." 
"The  principles  of  efficiency  are  but 

natural  laws  of  success." 
"Doing  becomes  habit; 
Habit  becomes  character; 
Character  lasts  forever. " 


GRADE  VIII. —  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  can  I  learn  concerning  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  food  that  will  help  me  to  know  better  how  to 
serve  a  simple  meal,  especially  if  I  were  asked  to  do  so  for 
young  children? 

2.  What  may  I  learn  concerning  "The  Selection  of  a 
Home  to  Live  In."  This  knowledge  has  everyday  application 
and  every  future  homemaker  should  feel  the  need  of  it. 

3.  What  household  tasks  can  I  perfect  during  these 
two  months?  How  often  can  I  practice  these  at  home  and 
thus  help  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  in  the  family  group? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  I  improve  my  eating  habits? 

5.  What  food  materials  can  I  study  where  production 
and  manufacture  bear  on  the  geography  that  I  have  learned 
or  am  going  to  study? 
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1.  Plan  type  menus  for  children  be- 

tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years  including  a  generous  amount 
of  milk,  vegetable  and  fruit 
dishes. 

2.  Prepare  an  exhibit  showing  what  a 

quart  of  milk  is  made  of.  Make 
suggestion  rhymes  or  captions  to 
use  in  connection  with  this  exhibit 
on  the  worth  of  milk  in  the  school 
girl's  diet. 

3.  How  much  milk  should  be  consumed 

by  the  members  of  your  class 
daily?  Plan  posters  which  will 
illustrate  the  point  "A  Quart  of 
Milk  a  Day  for  Every  Child  in 
America." 

4.  Prepare  trays  of  well  balanced  break- 

fasts suitable  for  girls  and-  boys 
attending  the  elementary  school. 
Prepare  luncheon  trays  suitable 
for  girls  and  boys  attending  the 
intermediate  schools. 

5.  Compute  the  cost  of  the  trays  pre- 

pared in  your  cooking  room  dur- 
ing these  two  months.  Note  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the 
luncheon  trays  which  include 
meat  as  a  main  dish  and  those 
which  have  instead  a  "meat  sub- 
stitute" dish.  List  ten  palatable 
meat  substitute  dishes  which  can 
frequently  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  home. 

6.  What  desserts  have  you  prepared 

for  the  school  luncheon  trays, 
which  you  could  repeat  at  home 
making  them  on  Saturday  to  be 
used  for  the  Sunday  dinner?  How 
many  minutes  does  it  take  you  to 
prepare  each  of  these  and  clean 
up  after  the  cooking? 

7.  Collect  as  much  illustrated  material 

as  possible  which  bears  on  the 
production  and  manufacture  of 
such  staple  foods  as  flour,  rice, 
cereals,  sugar,  chocolate,  spices, 
tapioca,  dried  fruits,  milk,  etc. 
Review  the  geographical  facts  that 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Mary's  little  sister  dislikes  milk  and 

vegetables  and  as  a  result  does 
not  show  a  normal  growth.  What 
can  Mary  do  to  help  her  sister 
overcome  this  dislike  in  order  that 
she  may  get  the  foods  that  her 
young  body  needs? 

2.  Jane's  father  sells  cream  to  the 

milkman  and  the  children  in  the 
house  have  no  whole  milk.  Direct 
her  how  to  plan  their  diet  so  that 
their  health  will  not  be  impaired. 

3.  Very  many  children  are  allowed  to 

take  pastry  and  cake  for  dessert 
at  mid-day.  Such  sweets  often 
prove  harmful.  Could  you  sug- 
gest foods  that  could  be  substi- 
tuted in  their*  place? 

4.  Ellen  is  an  anaemic  child.    She  is 

thin,  pale  and  usually  listless. 
Her  body  lacks  iron  and  therefore, 
she  needs  eggs,  milk,  green  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  How  many 
dishes  can  you  suggest  that  com- 
bine the  first  two  foods?  When 
eggs  are  scarce  is  there  any  way  of 
substituting  food  for  them  which 
would  have  the  same  food  value? 

5.  Keep  a  food  record  for  four  con- 

secutive days  and  check  up  how 
much  milk  you  are  drinking,  how 
many  vegetables  you  are  eating, 
what  cereals  you  are  choosing  and 
what  coarse  foods  you  are  includ- 
ing in  your  diet. 

6.  Jane  suffers  from  indigestion.  Di- 

gestion disturbances  may  be  caused 
by  eating  the  wrong  combination 
of  foods,  eating  poorly  cooked 
foods,  eating  too  rich  foods,  eating 
too  fast,  overeating,  eating  when 
excited  or  tired,  etc.  Make  a 
chart  which  will  embody  simple 
rules  on  "Correct  Eating  Habits." 
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Meal  planning  and  serving: 

a.  Selection  and  purchasing  foods. 

(1.)    Types  of  markets. 
(2.)    Conditions  of  market. 
(3.)    Selection  of  materials: 
Bulk  vs.  package. 
Observation  of 

brands. 
Prepared  food  ma- 
terial. 
Care    in  selecting 
perishable  foods. 
(4.)    Value  of  home  garden. 

b.  Meal  preparation  and  service. 

(1.)  Menus  for  family  for 
three  meals  a  day 
with  emphasis  on 
modifications 
for  children. 

(2.)  Food  prejudices  — 
How  to  handle  and 
avoid  them. 

(3.)  Table  setting  and 
family  service  with- 
out maid. 

(4.)  Correct  habits  of  eat- 
ing. 

(5.)    Social  usages  at  table. 

(6.)  Time  element  in  meal 
preparation  and 
cleaning  up  after 
meals. 

(7.)  Care  and  use  of  "  left- 
overs." 

Meat: 

a.  Classification. 

b.  Food  value. 

c.  Location,  use  and  cost  of  cuts. 

d.  Selection  of  meat. 

e.  Principles  involved  in  meat 

cookery. 

j.  Meat  packing  houses  —  Brief 
r&ume'  of  where  they  are 
located  and  of  what  they 
consist. 

q.    Meat  canneries. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

1.  To  instill  in  the  girl's  mind  that 

food  selection  is  the  basis  of  good 
health  and  that  each  meal  must 
contribute  its  share  to  the  vitality 
of  one's  body. 

2.  To  set  up  ideals  of  correct  table 

service  and  inspire  girls  to  desire 
an  uplifting  atmosphere  while 
eating. 

3.  To  give  girls  an  opportunity  to 

practice  social  usages  at  table  in 
order  that  '  such  may  become 
habitual. 

4.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  food  pro- 

duction and  link  the  science  of 
geography  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  home  maker,  stressing 
the  economics  involved  in  the 
transportation,  refinery  and  deliv- 
ery of  food. 

5.  To  emphasize  that  every  household 

task  bears  a  relation  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  family;  that  a 
schedule  of  work  is  necessary  in 
order  to  systematize  housekeeping; 
that  since  this  is  the  "servantless 
age"  all  members  of  a  household 
must  share  in  performing  certain 
definite  home  duties  regularly: 
that  one  "shirker"  detracts  from 
the  enjoyment  of  all. 

6.  To  introduce  to  the  girl  ideals  of 

family  life  —  stressing  that  she  has 
a  responsibility  toward  the  chil- 
dren in  her  home  and  that  often 
her  efforts  can  decrease  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  home  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  young  and  old. 

7.  To  set  up  objective  standards  of 

modest,  convenient,  healthful  and 
artistic  homes,  such  as  are  within 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  citizen. 
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you  have  ever  learned  concerning 
these  foods.  Draw  outline  maps  of 
the  various  continents  and  show 
with  colored  chalk  what  foods  are 
raised  on  various  sections.  Write 
to  large  firms  (as  'Washburn  Crosby 
Company,  Minute  Tapioca  Com- 
pany, Armour's  Beef  Company, 
etc.)  for  pamphlets  which  are 
descriptive  of  the  manufacture  of 
food  products. 

8.  Make  out  a    list  of  the  household 

tasks  that  have  to  be  done  daily, 
weekly,  and  seasonally.  How 
many  of  these  do  you  know  how 
to  do  at  present?  How  many  can 
you  learn  to  do  during  November 
and  December? 

9.  Describe    in    detail    some  ideally 

located  home  that  you  have  ever 
admired.  Collect  pictures  of 
homes  that  are  attractive  to  look 
at,  and  which  give  every  evidence 
that  they  would  make  healthful 
abodes.  (Avoid  selecting  too  cost- 
ly homes  as  illustrations.) 

10.    Type  dishes: 

a.  Meats. 

(1.)    Boiled,  croquettes. 

b.  Fish: 

(1.)  Sauted. 

(2.)    Fried  in  deep  fat. 

(3.)    Scalloped  oysters. 

c.  Vegetables  (continued). 

d.  Desserts: 

(1.)    Tapioca  cream. 

(2.)    Orange  or  other  fruit. 

(3.)    Constarch  pudding. 

(4.)  Steamed  fruit  pudding 
at  Thank  sgiving 
with  hard  sauce  or 
sweet  sauce. 

(5.)  Candies  (hard  and  soft 
varieties). 

(6.)  Muffins,  plain,  date, 
cocoanut,  graham. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

7.  During  this  season  of  the  year  many 

junior  high  school  girls  have  to 
guard  against  taking  cold.  Each 
girl  ought  to  plan  a  definite 
health  program  for  herself  to  aid 
combat  "colds."  This  program 
can  include  such  factors  as  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  correct  food 
habits,  rest  and  recreation,  physi- 
cal fitness,  right  thinking,  right 
attitudes  and  ideals.  Can  3-ou 
follow  your  own  program  for  one 
week? 

8.  The  home  in  which  we  live  has  been 

sold  and  we  must  decide  on  a 
new  home.  If  we  rent  a  home 
what  factors  must  influence  our 
choice?  If  we  buy  what  essentials 
must  we  keep  in  mind?  In  either 
case  we  want  to  get  the  most  in 
comfort,  health  and  joy  possible 
for  the  money  which  we  expend. 

9.  Christmas  affords  everyone  an  op- 

opportunity  to  pass  along  the  joys 
of  a  happy  season,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  Can  each  girl 
give  something  from  what  she 
possesses  for  a  poor  child  or  family, 
for  a  Christmas  basket  or  other 
charitable  project?  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  '  'Great  Master"  that  should 
possess  the  donor  of  big  or  little 
gifts  at  this  holiday  season. 
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3.  Fish: 

O.  Classification. 

b.  Food  value. 

c.  Selection. 

d.  Principles  involved  in  cook- 

ing. 

e.  Varieties  and  comparative  cost 

of  each. 
/.  Canneries. 

4.  Production    and    manufacture  of 

flour,  sugar,  cereals,  spices,  tap- 
ioca, chocolate,  dried  fruit,  milk 
and  rice. 

5.  Household  management. 

a.  Care  of  metals. 

b.  Care  of  woodwork. 

c.  Care  of  windows. 

d.  Care  of  silver. 

e.  Care  of  linen. 

6.  The  selection  of  a  home : 

a.  Sanitary    surroundings,  air, 

sunshine,  dryness,  distance 
from  odors,  sounds,  un- 
pleasant sights,  etc. 

b.  Sanitary  conditions  of 

(1.)  Basement,  floors,  wall 
finish  (paper,  wood, 
etc.). 

(2.)  Screens. 

(3.)  Plumbing. 

(4.)    Heating  system. 

c.  Conveniences. 

(1.)    Type  of  heat. 

(2.)  Water — -quality  and 
convenience. 

(3.)    Sinks  —  size,  height. 

(4.)  Bath  room  —  loca- 
tion, size. 

(5.)  Lights  —  kinds,  loca- 
tion. 

d.  Kind  of  neighborhood : 

(1.)    Restful  or  noisy. 
(2.)    Clean  or  untidy. 
(3.)    Social  life  therein. 
(4.)    Accessibility  to  cars, 

stores,  schools, 

churches. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATK  >X.. 

Aims. 

8.    To  show  ways  and  means  of  '  'Help- 
ing with  the  Christmas  Spirit." 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 

at  once,  will  never  do  any  good." 
"Be  not  ashamed  of  a  humble  home  or  a 
humble  occupation,  but  you  may  well 
be  ashamed  of  misspent  time  and 
misdirected  talents." 
"Remember  that  health  is  contagious  as 

well  as  disease." 
"Success  is  work,  and  work  is  success, 

The  two  are  inseparable." 
"Keep  your  face  toward  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadows  will  fall  behind  you." 

Thanksgiving  Thoughts. 
"Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget, —  lest  we  forget." 
"One   cycle   more,   with   rich  fruition 
crowned, 

Hastes  to  fulfilment  of  its  perfect  round; 

Great  year  of  wonder,  and  of  vast 
emprise, 

For  all  its  gifts,  ay,  let  Thanksgiving 
rise." 
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e.    Kind  of  neighborhood  regard- 
ing gardens,  lawns,  poultry 
raising,  etc. 
/.    How  to  finance  the  buying  of 
a  home. 
(1.)    The    carrying    of  a 
mortgage  and  how 
it  is  effected. 
(2.)    Interest  payments. 
(3.)    Co-operative  bank 
mortgages  —  Why 
all  should  strive  to 
own  a  home  if  pos- 
sible. 


IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 


GRADE  VIII. —  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  How  can  I  improve  my  aptitude  for  preparing  and 
serving  meals  on  a  simple  wholesome  basis?  How  long  does 
it  take  me  to  prepare  a  simple  breakfast?  A  simple  luncheon? 
A  simple  dinner?  Can  I  improve  on  this  time  element  as 
these  two  months  progress?  How  many  meals  can  I  prepare 
at  home? 

2.  What  new  health  habits  can  I  acquire  during  these 
two  months? 

3.  What  elements  of  thrift  can  I  put  into  daily  use  at 
school  and  at  home? 

4.  With  what  simple  laundry  rules  should  every  junior 
high  school  girl  be  familiar? 

5.  What  constitutes  an  ideal  kitchen?  An  ideal  dining 
room? 
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1.  Plan,    help    with    the  marketing, 

prepare  and  serve  a  simple  lunch- 
eon to  six  or  more  guests 
using  a  simple,  informal  but 
attractive  method  of  serving. 
Organize  the  work,  calculate  the 
cost  and  record  the  time  taken 
to  prepare  the  meal. 

2.  Dramatize  the  method  of  serving 

a  formal  dinner.  Carry  on  a 
conversation  proper  for  the  occa- 
sion, various  girls  acting  the  part 
of  hostess,  guest,  etc. 

3.  Plan   a   valentine   tea   or  George 

Washington  Birthday  party,  mak- 
ing small  groups  of  girls  respon- 
sible for  — 

The  selection  and  purchasing  of 

food  and  computing  of  costs. 
The  writing  of  invitations. 
The  selection  of  decorations. 
The  setting  and  service  at  table. 
The  receiving  and  care  of  guests. 
The  entertainment  (if  any). 
The  preparation  of  refreshments 

and  clearing  up  of  room  must  be 

equally  shared  by  all. 
If  possible,  allow  girls  to  decide 

on  the  division  of  labor. 

4.  Plan  a  Sunday  evening  supper  that 

can  be  prepared  in  advance  and 
served  simply  and  economically. 

Make  a  chart  that  will  embody 
ten  telling  rules  of  thrift,  which 
every  junior  high  school  girl  could 
follow. 

5.  Collect  illustrations  of  model  kitch- 

ens. Mount  in  your  note  book 
and  write  a  short  theme  beneath 
the  illustration  "Why  I  Should 
Like  to  Spend  Four  Hours  a  Day  in 
this  Room. " 

6.  Visit    local    hardware    shops  and 

observe  and  compare  the  prices 
of  kitchen  equipment.  Approxi- 
mately how  much  would  it  cost 
to  equip  a  simple  home  kitchen? 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1 .  Check  up  in  how  many  ways  you  can 

add  to  the  joy  of  each  meal  in 
your  own  family.  Are  you  able  to 
contribute  a  note  of  cheer  or 
interest  at  each  meal? 

2.  Mary's  mother  has  given  her  $5 

to  spend  for  the  dinners  for  one 
week.  There  are  four  members  in 
Mary's  family.  Plan  the  seven 
dinners,  aiming  to  include: 

A  meat  or  fish  or  meat  substi- 
tute dish. 
One  or  more  vegetables. 
A  raised  or  quick  bread. 
An  egg  or  gelatine  dessert,  or 
cake  or  cookies. 
If  the  cost  of  each  recipe  is  com- 
puted and  recorded  in  recipe 
book  this  problem  will  not  be 
difficult, 

3.  Doctor  Sherman,  a  food  specialist, 

says  that  a  home-maker  should 

spend  $5  as  follows : 

Bread,  cereals,  rice,  maca- 
roni, sugar   $1 . 25 

Milk,  cream  and  cheese.  1.05 

Meat,  fish,  eggs   1.05 

Vegetables  and  fruits ....  1 . 65 
Sundries.  .  .  :'.  60 

4.  A  typical  weekly  order  for  food  often 

runs  as  follows: 
24  pounds  flour. 
9  pounds  meat. 
1  dozen  eggs. 
5  pounds  sugar. 

1  box  cereal. 

4  loaves  bread. 
4  quarts  milk. 
1§  pounds  butter. 

2  packages  macaroni. 
\  peck  potatoes. 

\  pound  cheese. 
1  pound  lard. 
What  essential  foods  have  been 
omitted?    Plan  a  better  selected 
list. 
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Meal  planning  (continued) : 

a.  Selection: 

The  calorific  value  of  com- 
mon foods  (only  teach  the 
broad  idea). 

The  food  factors. 

b.  Cost  of  a  list  of  soups. 

Meat,  fish,  or  meat  substi- 
tute dishes. 
Salads. 
Desserts. 
Beverages . 
c»    Plan  correct  combinations  and 
compute  cost  for  luncheons, 
suppers  and  dinners. 

d.    Service  of  meals: 

Elements  of  an  attractive 
table:  linen,  china,  silver- 
ware, glassware,  decora- 
tions. 

Varieties  and  use  of  each. 

Methods  of  serving  food  at 
table :  Simple  methods 
which  conserve  time  and 
may  be  made  attractive; 
formal  methods  which  are 
expensive  because  much 
help  is  required. 

Individual  responsibilities  in 
the  service  of  family 
meals:  Care  as  to  person- 
al neatness,  promptness, 
graciousness,  etc.  The 
correct  attitude  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at 
table. 

Furnishing  and  care  of  home  kitchen: 

a.  The  ideal  atmosphere :  Cleanli- 

ness, convenience,  rest  ful- 
ness, etc. 

b.  Correct  size  and  location. 

c.  The    correct   type   of  sink, 

stove,  refrigerator,  table, 
floor,  walls,  windows,  cur- 
tains, etc.  How  each  should 
lie  cared  for. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  give  girls  the  actual  experience 

of  preparing  and  serving  teas, 
luncheons  or  dinners,  as  well  as 
being  hostess  to  a  definite  group. 

2.  To  stress  that  on  occasions  when 

guests  are  being  entertained  each 
member  of  the  household  must  be 
unusually  agreeable,  helpful  and 
dependable. 

3.  To  instill  in  the  girls  a  realization 

of  how  much  happiness  each 
member  of  a  family  can  radiate 
and  to  arouse  a  desire  in  each  girl 
to  contribute  her  share,  especially 
at  meal  time. 

4.  To  awaken  in  girls  an  appreciation  of 

the  charm  of  fine  manners.  No 
where  more  than  at  the  table  are 
these  noticed. 

5.  To  arouse  in  the  family  group  a 
desire  to  observe  birthdays,  holi- 
days, etc.,  as  one  means  of  making 
the  group  a  closer  unit. 

6.  To  instruct  the  girls  in  a  general 

way  on  the  planning,  furnishing 
and  caring  of  a  home  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  in  order  that  they 
may  form  a  critical  and  appre- 
ciative judgment  and  apply  this 
to  their  present  and  future  homes. 

7.  To  stress  the  relation  of  health  and 

economy  to  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  a  household. 

8.  To  urge  girls  to  prepare  entire  meals 

of  a  simple  variety  at  home,  mak- 
ing a  special  point  to  improve  the 
family  health  standards  by  includ- 
ing many  milk  dishes,  salads,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  the  menus. 
Urge  girls  to  check  up  the  time 
element  when  preparing  such 
meals. 

d.  To  increase  the  use  of  dark  breads 
in  the  diet  of  the  girls  and  give 
opportunity  for  trying  out  various 
recipes  for  these. 
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Collect  and  mount  in  your  note 
book  illustrations  of  simple,  at- 
tractive dining  rooms.  Write  a 
short  theme  on  "Why  This  Dining 
Room  Appeals  to  Me,"  and  paste 
the  theme  under  the  illustration. 

Make  a  table  of  stains  which  are 
commonly  found  on  clothes  and 
tell  how  each  should  be  treated 
before  the  article  is  laundered. 

Type  dishes: 

a.  Meats  — boiled  and  roasted. 

b.  Fish  —  baked  and  boiled. 

c.  Quick  breads : 

Griddle  cakes,  muffins,  va- 
rieties of  baking  powder 
biscuits,  corn  cake,  ginger- 
bread, nut  bread,  dough- 
nuts. 

d.  Yeast  bread: 

White  and  dark  varieties. 

e.  Vegetables  (continued): 

Vegetable  dinners. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

5.  A  calorie  is  a   measure  used  to 

determine  the  heat-giving  powers 
of  food.  List,  or  better  still, 
measure  out  and  place  on  a  table, 
fifteen  one  hundred  calorie  portions 
of  food.  How  many  calories  of 
food  does  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  require  each  day? 

6.  A  perfect  loaf  of  bread  has  certain 

characteristics.  Name  them. 
Make  a  score  card  from  these 
characteristics  and  total  all  points 
at  100.  What  characteristics  will 
you  value  more  than*  others? 
Distribute  the  100  points. 

7.  Did  you  ever  cook  and  sell  any- 

thing for  profit?  If  you  were 
a  housekeeper  who  found  spare 
time  for  cooking  for  profit,  what 
special  dish  could  you  feel  certain 
of  making  perfectly?  During  the 
next  month  aim  to  perfect  still 
•further  this  dish.  Find  out  how 
much  profit  you  would  expect  to 
make. 

8.  It  is  said  that  a  French  family  could 

live  on  what  an  American  family 
throws  away.  Make  a  list  of  the 
different  ways  that  you  will  notice 
during  the  next  week  wherein 
food  is  being  wasted.  What 
approximate  proportion  of  the 
$700,000,000  worth  of  food  wasted 
yearly  in  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  to  your  home?  This  is  a 
tremendous  loss  and  everyone 
should  try  to  counteract  this  "sin 
of  society." 
.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  make  a 
set  of  doilies  for  the  school  dining 
room?  Compute  the  cost  of  add- 
ing other  necessary  accessories  to 
this  room. 
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d.  Compare  cost,  durability  and 

usefulness  of  different  types 
of  equipment.  Collect  illus- 
trations and  mount. 

e.  Proper  arrangement  of  kitchen 

equipment  and  working 
space. 

/.  Care  and  use  of  agate, 
aluminum,  iron,  wooden- 
ware. 

g.  Steps  savers  in  the  kitchen. 

Use  of  tea  carts,  rolling 
tables,  etc. 

h.  Labor  savers. 

How  many  can  be  afforded? 
Which  will  be  selected? 

Furnishing  and  care  of  dining  room. 

a.  The       ideal  atmosphere: 

Warmth,  cordiality,  com- 
fort, cleanliness  and 
beauty. 

b.  Correct  size  and  location. 

c.  Correct  type  of  walls,  floor, 

curtains,  rug,  furniture, 
linen,  silver,  glass,  china. 
Collect  illustrations  and 
mount. 

d.  Proper  arrangement  of  fur- 

nishings: Balance,  rela- 
tion to  light,  etc.,  group- 
ing. 

e.  Pictures  and  other  decorative 

features. 
/.    Ventilation  of  dining  room. 

Necessity  for  thrift  in  the  home: 

a.  Ways  of  saving  food: 

Give  care  to  preparation. 

Plan  balanced  meals  and 
serve  only  enough. 

Store  food  carefully. 

Use  substitutes  when  practi- 
cal. 

Use  left-overs. 

b.  Ways  of  saving  fuel: 

Careful  regulation  of  fires, 
etc. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"All  virtue  consists  in  having  a  willing 
heart." 

"The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  ~to 
purpose." 
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c.  Ways  of  saving  furnishings  and 

utensils: 
Dusting,  cleaning,  etc. 

d.  Ways  of  conserving  time  and 

energy. 
"Health  is  Wealth." 

5.  Laundry. 

a.  Correct  order: 

Mending,  sorting,  soaking, 
washing,  rinsing,  blueing, 
starching,  hanging,  dry- 
ing, sprinkling,  stretching, 
folding,  ironing. 

b.  Correct  method  for  each  step. 

6.  Review  or  develop: 

Fish:  Its  choice,  food  value,  care, 
principles  involved  in  cooking, 
etc. 

Meat:  Its  source,  its  selection, 
food  value,  care,  principles  in- 
volved in  cooking,  etc. 

Gelatine:  Its  source,  varieties,  food 
value,  principles  involved  in 
cooking,  etc. 

Flour:  Varieties,  food  value,  man- 
ufacture, etc. 

Yeast:  Its  source,  action,  use  in 
breadmaking,  etc. 

Cake:  Classifications,  methods  of 
mixing,  principles  of  baking, 
etc. 

Leavening  agents:  Varieties,  ac- 
tion, comparative  costs,  etc. 

Frying:  Principles  involved,  neces- 
sary steps  and  the  dangers  which 
are  present. 


GRADE  VIII. —  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  can  I  continue  to  learn  about  the  selection, 
purchasing,  preparation  and  serving  of  food  for  wholesome, 
economical  meals? 

2.  What  constitutes  an  ideal  living  room  in  a  home? 
An  ideal  bedroom?    An  ideal  hall? 

3.  What  practical  useful  knowledge  can  be  gained  from 
visits  to  tea  rooms,  bakeries,  furnished  apartments,  clubs, 
or  special  stores? 
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1.  Plan  luncheon  menus  that  can  be 

prepared  for  30  cents  or  less,  which 
will  include  a  salad,  a  quick  bread, 
a  dessert  and  a  beverage. 

2.  Collect    menu    cards    from  hotels 

or  restaurants  and  note  the 
variety  of  salads  served  which 
you  could  prepare  in  the  school 
kitchen.  Approximate  the  margin 
of  profit  allowed  for  such  salads  in 
eating  places. 

3.  Lay  a  table  for  a  simple,  attractive 

luncheon  to  be  served  on  such  a 
special  day  as  March  17  or  April 
19.  Plan  special  features  of  deco- 
ration which  will  correlate  with 
your  art  instruction;  e.  g.,  place 
cards.  What  menu  would  you 
plan  to  serve  if  allowed  30  cents 
per  person? 

4.  Write  a  simple,  informal  note  to 

some  member  of  your  family  in- 
viting her  to  come  to  visit  the 
school  suite  in  May.  Write  a 
formal  invitation  to  be  sent  to 
the  public  inviting  persons  to 
visit  the  new  building.  Answer 
each  invitation  correctly.  Bring 
to  class  any  engraved,  formal  in- 
vitations that  you  may  have. 
Note  the  use  of  English  on  each. 

5.  Plan  simple  refreshments  that  might 

approximately  be  used  on  a  "Pa- 
rents' Day"  at  school. 

6.  What  attractive  pictures  of  home 

living  rooms,  halls  and  bed- 
rooms can  you  collect?  (Try  to 
find  colored  ones,  if  possible.) 
Mount  these  pictures  and  under 
each  criticize: 

a.  The  lines,  suitability  and  ar- 

rangement of  furniture. 

b.  The  type  of  wall  treatment. 

c.  The  placement  and  treatment 

of  windows. 

d.  The  type  and  kind  of  covering 

of  the  floor. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Compute  the  cost  of  cookies  per 

dozen.  If  you  wanted  to  earn  pin 
money  during  the  summer,  how 
much  would  you  have  to  charge 
for  these  cookies  to  allow  yourself 
a  fair  profit? 

2.  Mary's  mother  had  a  half  leg  of 

lamb,  four  potatoes,  one  cup  of 
peas,  two  cups  boiled  carrots  and 
one  cup  of  gravy  left  from  Sun- 
day 's  dinner.  How  can  these  left- 
overs be  most  suitably  used  for 
dinner  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

3.  Jane's  mother  has  given  her  $2  to 

use  for  making  desserts  for  the 
coming  week.  There  are  five  in 
Jane's  family.  What  will  she 
plan  to  make  for  each  day? 

4.  There  are  to  be  fifty  guests  at  the 

"Parents'  Day"  in  May.  The 
cooking  classes  have  decided  to 
serve  sandwiches,  cookies  and  tea. 
How  much  material  will  be  needed 
and  what  will  these  refreshments 
cost?  How  much  time  will  a 
class  of  fifteen  pupils  require  to 
prepare  the  refreshments,  lay 
serving  table,  etc.? 

5.  Margaret's    bedroom    is    on  the 

north  side  of  her  home  and  at 
present  is  papered  in  light  gray. 
She  is  to  redecorate  it  in  the 
spring,  having  $25  to  add  new 
paper,  curtains,  scarfs  and  spread. 
The  room  has  a  white  enamel 
bed,  dresser  and  chairs.  Help 
her  to  decide  how  she  can  best 
spend  her  money. 

6.  Louise's  mother  has  rented  a  sum- 

mer house  which  has  only  the 
barest  kind  of  furnishings  in  the 
hall,  living  room  and  bedroom. 
What  furnishings  could  easily  be 
transferred  from  Louise's  winter 
home  which  will  improve  the 
atmosphere  and  appearance  of 
these  rooms? 
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1.  Meal  planning  (continued): 

Selection,  cost,  serving,  etc. 

2.  LTse  of  left-overs: 

a.  The  need  of  thrift. 

b.  The  care  of  food  after  leaving 

table :  Proper  covering, 
storing,  etc. 

c.  The  need  of  daily  inspection 

of  ice-box  and  immediate 
use  of  small  quantities  of 
food. 

3.  Furnishing  and  care  of  a  home  hall:. 

a.  T he  ideal  atmosphere : 

Cordiality  and  cheer. 

b.  Correct  size  and  location. 

c.  Proper    selection    of  color 

scheme. 

d.  Proper  selection  of  furnishings, 

ornaments,  etc. 

e.  Care : 

Daily,  weekly,  seasonal. 

4.  J  Furnishing  and  care  of  home  living 

room: 

a.  The  ideal  atmosphere: 

Cleanliness,  comfort,  cheer. 

b.  Correct  size  and  location. 

c.  Proper    selection    of  color 

scheme. 

d.  Correct  type  of  walls,  curtains, 

floors,  rugs,  windows,  hang- 
ings and  furniture. 

e.  Ways  and  means  of  determin- 

ing correct  color  scheme. 
/.    Correct  selection  of  pictures 

and  ornaments.    Where  and 

how  to  place. 
g.    Care  of  living  room: 

Daily,  weekly,  seasonal. 

5.  Furnishing  and  care  of  home  bed- 

room. 

a.  The  ideal  atmosphere: 

Cleanliness,  restfulness,  sim- 
plicity. 

b.  Correct  size  and  location. 

c.  Proper    selection    of  color 

scheme.  Consider  use  and 
location  of  room. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  gain  sustained  interest  in  the 

planning,  preparation  and  serving 
of  economical,  healthful  meals, 
which  girls  of  the  eighth  grade 
can  prepare  at  school  and  at 
home. 

2.  To  stress  constantly  the  place  which 

nutrition  holds  in  the  healthful 
life  of  a  girl  and  the  significance  of 
good  health  to  the  individual,  the 
family  and  the  community. 

3.  To  increase  the  girls'  initiative  and 

aptitude  in  planning  and  executing 
social  affairs  which  involve  the 
serving  of  light  refreshments. 

4.  To  awaken  in  the  girls  a  reali- 

zation of  how  thrift  can  be  ef- 
fected by  wisely  planning  to  use 
every  ounce  of  food  purchased. 

5.  To  increase  the  girls'  appreciation 

of  the  aesthetic  values  of  homes 
having  well  furnished  and  well  ar- 
ranged halls,  living  rooms  and 
bedrooms. 

6.  To   stress   that   since   women  are 

the  usual  guardians  of  the  health 
of  a  family,  each  room  must  be 
planned  by  them  and  cared  for 
with  this  aim  in  view.  Cleanli- 
ness and  health  are  parallel 
features  of  living. 

7.  To    broaden    the    horizon    of  the 

girls'  experiences  by  introducing 
to  them  ideally  furnished  and 
equipped  homes  or  apartments. 
Survey  projects  may  show  the 
magnitude  and  efficiency  of  com-, 
mercial  procedures  which  bear  ,  a 
relationship  to  home  processes. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 

"The  decoration  of  the  home  a  matter 
of  right  thinking  rather  than  expense." 

"Better  inoffensive  plainness  than  offen- 
sive ornament." 
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e.    The  quality  and  arrangement 

of  pictures,  ornaments,  etc. 
/.    The    type    of    harmony  (if 

colored). 

7.  Mount    pictures    of    halls,  living 

rooms  and  bedrooms  which  offend 
the  principles  of  fitness  to  purpose, 
line,  color  and  relationship.  Under 
each  write  the  noted  defects. 

8.  Collect  and  mount  samples  of  wall 

paper  appropriate  for  halls,  living 
rooms  and  dining  rooms.  Under 
each  state  what  quality  of  color 
(warm  or  cold)  it  possesses;  in 
what  location  and  type  of  room  it 
could  best  be  used;  what  type  of 
background  it  would  make ;  what 
its  cost  is. 

9.  When  you   visit  furnished  homes 

or  suites,  clubs  or  restaurants, 
note  and  report  to  class  (a)  how 
the  room  exemplified  fitness  to 
purpose;  (b)  what  effect  the  color 
scheme  had  on  the  room;  (c)  how 
the  walls,  floors,  windows  and 
doors  were  treated;  (d)  what 
touches  of  ornamentation  were 
appealing;  (e)  what  made  or 
destroyed  the  correct  relationship 
of  the  room. 

10.  When  you  visit  bakeries,  canneries, 

stores  or  other  commercial  houses, 
note  and  report  to  class  (a)  what 
standard  of  cleanliness  is  main- 
tained; (b)  how  is  cleanliness 
effected;  (c)  what  special  ar- 
rangements aid  in  conserving  en- 
ergy of  the  employers;  (d)  what  evi- 
dences of  speed  and  accuracy  are 
noted;  (e)  if  a  product  is  being 
manufactured  what  are  the  im- 
portant steps  in  the  process. 

11.  Make    a    chart    showing  simple, 

attractive  salads  which  a  junior 
high  school  girl  could  make  at 
home  for  luncheon  or  supper. 
On  the  same  chart  list  five  reasons 
for  the  frequent  use  of  salads  in  the 
diet. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

7.  If  you  had  $50  given  you  to  furnish 

a  medium-sized  hall,  what  would 
you  buy?  If  $150  were  given 
you  to  furnish  a  small  living  room, 
what  would  you  buy? 

8.  If  given  $25  to  buy  pictures  for  a 

four-room  suite,  what  selection 
could  be  made  for  each  room? 
How  should  the  pictures  be  hung? 

9.  List    the    usual    left-over  foods 

which  accumulate  in  your  home. 
During  these  two  months  check  up 
instances  where  you  have  been 
able  to  make  use  of  stale  bread, 
or  cake,  left-over  vegetables,  small 
pieces  of  meat  or  fish,  sour  milk 
or  other  foods.  About  how  much 
money  could  be  saved  in  the 
average  family  a  month  if  every 
scrap  of  food  bought  was  eaten? 

10.  Care  for  your  own  bedroom  for 

one  month  and  check  up  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  this 
task  each  day,  each  week,  each 
month.  This  total  number  of 
hours  has  released  mother  from  so 
much  care  and  evidences  your 
willingness  to  contribute  towards 
home  co-operation. 

11.  Find  how  much  a  pint  bottle  of 

mayonnaise  of  standard  grade 
costs.  Compare  this  price  with 
the  price  of  a  pint  bottle  of  home- 
made mayonnaise.  What  margin 
of  profit  has  been  allowed  on  the 
commercial  product? 

12.  A  perfect  apple   pie   has  certain 

characteristics.  Name  them. 
Make  a  score  card  from  this 
list,  totaling  all  points  at  100. 
What  characteristics  of  the  pie 
would  you  value  more  than  others? 
Distribute  the  100  points  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  qualities.  Use  this  score  card 
to  mark  your  apple  pie  when  it  is 
made. 
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d.  Correct  type  of  walls,  floor, 
windows,  curtains,  hangings, 
rugs  and  furniture. 

i .  Arrangement  of  furniture. 
Follow  principles  of  unity 
and  balance. 

/.  Selection  of  decorative  fea- 
tures :  Pictures,  lamps,  orna- 
ments, etc. 

g.    Care  of  bedroom: 

Daily,  weekly,  seasonal. 
6.    Review  or  develop: 

a.  Study  of  legumes  —  their  food 

value,  selection,  principles 
involved  in  cooking,  etc. 

b.  Study  of  cheese  —  its  source, 

varieties,  food  value,  prin- 
ciples involved  in  cooking, 
etc. 

c.  Study  of  eggs  —  parts,  food 

value,  selection,  principles 
involved  in  cooking,  etc. 

d.  Study  of  pastry  —  its  classi- 

fications, food  value,  type 
recipes,  principles  involved 
in  making  and  baking,  stand- 
ards for  good  pastry,  varie- 
ties of  pies,  etc. 

e.  Study   of  salads  —  varieties, 

food  value,  parts,  types  of 
salads,  kinds  of  dressing, 
standards  for  a  good  salad, 
etc. 

/.  Choux  pastry  —  principles  in- 
volved in  making,  varieties 
of  use,  etc. 

g.  Study  of  left-overs  —  their 
value,  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 

"Good  taste  is  essentially  a  moral  quality. 
The  first,  last  and  closest  trial  question 
to  any  living  creature  is,  "What  do  you 
like?"  What  we  like  determines  what 
we  are,  and  to  teach  taste  is  inevitably 
to  form  character. " 

"Appreciate  the  beautiful  in  actions, 
thoughts  and  words." 

"Goodness  conditions  usefulness." 

"The  finger  of  God  points  to  home  and 
says,  'there  is  the  place  to  find  your 
earthly    joy.'  " 
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MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

Type  diskes : 

a.  Baked  beans  and  brown  bread. 

b.  Cheese  dishes : 

Cheese  souffle  or  custard. 

c.  Egg  dishes : 

Scalloped  eggs  —  omelet. 

d.  Salads : 

Fruit,  vegetable,  fish,  meat, 
combination. 

e.  Pastry : 

One  and  two  crust  pies. 
/.    Cookies : 

Sugar  and  chocolate. 

g.  Cream  cakes. 

h.  Left-over  dishes: 

Hash,  combination  salads, 
sandwiches,  scalloped 
dishes. 
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GRADE  VIII. —  MAY  AND  JUNE. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  In  what  ways  can  I  improve  my  aptitude  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  convalescent? 

2.  What  dishes  can  I  learn  to  prepare  which  will  be 
appropriate  to  serve  at  meals  during  the  hot  weather? 

3.  What  practical  knowledge  should  I  have  concerning 
the  preparation  or  selection  of  a  noonday  lunch? 

4.  What  should  I  know  concerning  the  care  of  a  bath- 
room? 

5.  How  can  I  enlarge  my  present  experiences  of  acting 
correctly  the  part  of  hostess  or  guest  at  parties,  teas  or  other 
social  functions? 
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1.  Make  a  chart  of  acceptable  foods 

that  can  be  packed  in  a  lunch  box. 
Mount  only  those  foods  which 
you  can  prepare  3'ourself. 

2.  Find  a  picture  of  a  nurse  ideally 

dressed  for  a  sick  room.  Mount 
it  in  your  notebook  and  below 
write  what  you  consider  an  ideal 
nurse  should  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  health,  dress,  disposition 
and  education.  Why  do  many 
persons  caring  for  the  sick  fall 
short  of  these  qualifications. 

3.  Mount  a  picture  of  a  bedroom  in 

your  notebook  which  would  be 
suitable  for  a  sick  room.  Check 
up  the  following  good  qualities 
■which  it  should  possess  —  rest- 
fulness,  good  ventilation,  sim- 
plicity, spaciousness  and  beauty. 
(Colorful  touches  are  acceptable 
in  a  sick  room.) 

4.  Prepare  a  two-minute  oral  theme 

which  could  be  used  in  your  Eng- 
lish class  on  4 'How  a  Girl  Scout 
can  Render  Service  when  Sickness 
Comes  to  a  Home." 

5.  Make  the  bed  in  the  home  practice 

suite  and  note  how  many  minutes 
it  takes  to  complete  the  task. 
With  a  girl  acting  as  a  sick 
patient  make  the  bed  and  note 
how  many  minutes  it  takes  to 
complete  the  task. 

6.  Collect,  if  possible,  some  wild  blooms 

or  leaves  and  practise  arranging 
them  in  vases  so  as  to  emphasize 
either  their  line,  form  or  color. 
The  nature  of  the  plant  growth 
should  suggest  the  manner  of  ar- 
rangement. What  effect  have 
flowers  on  a  sick  room?  Apply 
as  many  principles  of  design  as 
possible  to  every  vase  of  flowers 
you  arrange. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Dorothy's  brother  has  been  ill  for 

two  or  three  weeks,  but  is  now 
convalescing.  List  the  foods 
which  he  could  have  when  on  a 
liquid  diet,  semi-solid  diet,  solid 
diet.  When  were  these  different 
kinds  of  diets  given?  Why? 

2.  Very  often  a  girl  has  a  sick  mother, 

sister  or  other  dear  one.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as 
a  dut}-,  to  help  prepare  the  tray 
for  the  sick  room.  If  such  a  duty 
came  to  you  how  many  special 
things  would  you  be  able  to  do 
which  would  result  in  making  the 
tray  appealing  and  palatable? 

3.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 

majority  of  people  plan  to  eat 
more  salads  than  they  do  in  the 
winter.  From  your  lessons  on 
'  'Food"  explain  the  reason  for  this. 

4.  During  the  summer  ever}'  girl  tries 

to  go  picnicing  once  or  oftener. 
If  there  were  six  girls  planning  to 
go  together  and  you  were  asked 
to  decide  on  the  requirements  for 
the  lunch  basket,  what  would  you 
decide  to  take?  What  accesso- 
ries would  you  buy  to  help  pack 
the  lunch  basket  and  make  it 
convenient,  attractive  and  neat? 
How  many  of  the  foods  in  the 
basket  will  you  be  able  to  prepare 
yourself? 

5.  Take  an  average  size  loaf  of  bread 

and  see  how  many  thin  slices  }'ou 
can  cut  from  it.  Use  these  slices 
for  making  cheese,  egg,  or  lettuce 
sandwiches.  Compute  the  cost  of 
each  kind.  Find  out  how  much 
such  sandwiches  cost  at  a  lunch 
counter.  If  a  girl  makes  her  own 
sandwiches  every  day  instead  of 
buying  them,  how  much  does  she 
save  each  day?  each  week?  each 
year?  Is  such  economy  neces- 
sary in  an  average  family  wishing 
to  be  economically  sound? 
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1.    Care  of  the  sick  and  convalescent: 

a.  Duties   of   a   nurse   to  her 

patient  to  be  clean,  thought- 
ful, prompt,  accurate,  quiet, 
calm,  cheerful  and  sweet 
voiced. 

b.  Duties  of  a  nurse  to  herself  — 

to  dress  properly,  to  rest  at 
regular  periods,  to  use  disin- 
fectants constantly. 

c.  Type  of  room  for  the  sick  — 

simple,  restful,  lightsome, 
cheery,  with  some  notes  of 
interest. 

d.  Type  of  bed  for  the  sick — ■ 

clean,  comfortable,  wide, 
easily  rolled  with  clean  and 
sufficient  bedding. 

e.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sick 

room  —  quiet  but  pleasant. 
/.    The  making  of  a  bed  with  a 
patient  in  it. 

g.  Washing     and     rubbing  a 

patient.    General  rules. 

h.  How  to  ease  general  discom- 

forts —  arranging  pillows, 
shading  room,  protecting  a 
patient  from  draught. 

i.  Care  of  flowers  in  a  sick  room. 
j.    The   need   of  following  the 

doctor's  directions  —  use  of 

record  pad. 
k.    Food  for  the  sick. 

(1.)  Types  of  diet  —  when 
each  is  needed, 
liquid,  semi-solid, 
solid. 

(2.)  Arrangement  of  tray 
—  simple,  neat,  un- 
crowded,  dainty 
linen,  silver  and 
china,  small  serv- 
ings, food  at  proper 
temperature,  added 
note  of  interest 
(flower,  quotation 
or  card)  when 
possible. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

1.  To  stress  that  health  depends  to  a 

large  extent  on  following  pre- 
scribed rules  of  diet  and  hygiene. 
By  knowing  the  laws  of  health  one 
grows  to  appreciate  them. 

2.  To  enable  girls  to  rise  to  the  emerg- 

ency when  sickness  visits  the 
home  because  of  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  a  nurse. 

3.  To    set   before    the   girls  correct 

standards  of  invalids'  trays,  vary- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  nature 
and  degree  of  illness. 

4.  To  give  as  many  girls  as  possible 

the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  meal 
in  the  unit  kitchen  without  the 
constant  oversight  of  the  teacher. 

5.  To  stress  the  relation  which  an  in- 

telligently chosen  school  lunch 
bears  to  the  health  and  scholar- 
ship of  a  school  girl. 

6.  To  set  before  the  girls  a  standard  of 

a  healthful  bathroom  and  to  show 
them  ways  and  means  of 
attaining  it. 

7.  To  instill  in  the  girls  a  sense  of  poise, 

initiative  and  graciousness  when 
attempting  social  projects. 

8.  To  encourage  and  extend  the  inclina- 

tion for  social  life  in  the  home. 
Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
1  'Gold  that  buys  health  can  never  be  ill- 
spent." 

"Cheerfulness  is  an   excellent  wearing 
quality." 

"Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always 

time  for  courtesy." 
"Thou,  Master  Workman,  grant  us  grace, 

The  challenge  of  our  task  to  face." 
"Nothing  can  rank  in  importance  before 

gentleness  of  manner  and  sweetness 

of  demeanor  toward  others." 
"A  house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones,  of 

sills  and  posts  and  piers;  but  a  home 

is  built  of  loving  deeds  that  stand  a 

thousand  years." 
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7.  Plan  three  dainty,  attractive  well- 

balanced  meals  having  salads  as 
the  main  dish.  Compute  the  cost 
of  each  and  record  in  notebook. 
Serve  the  most  appealing  and 
nutritious  meal  as  a  luncheon  for 
six  pupils  or  teachers. 

8.  Plan  three  meals  having  salad  as  a 

dessert. 

9.  Make  a  poster  on  "The  Value  of  a 

Good  Noon-day  Lunch."  Write 
in  your  notebook  ten  examples  of 
a  well-chosen  lunch  eaten  away 
from  home. 

10.  Write  in  your  notebook  a  list  of 

correct  food  habits  which  have 
been  stressed  during  your  course 
on  "Foods."  Star  those  which 
you  have  always  followed;  double 
star  those  which  you  have  ac- 
quired during  the  last  two  years 
and  check  those  which  you  must 
strive  to  live  up  to  in  the  future. 
Make  out  your  own  food  and 
health  program  which  should  be 
followed  during  vacation. 

11.  Write  in  your  notebook  a  formal  in- 

vitation to  a  home  reception  and 
an  informal  invitation  to  an 
afternoon  tea.  Answer  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively. 

12.  Plan  refreshments  for  a  "Mothers' 

Day,"  which  will  be  appropriate 
to  serve  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Allow  six  cents  for  each  guest  to 
be  served. 

13  Score  a  prepared  lunch  box  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  proper  container  — 
10  points;  (6)  food  value  —  50 
points;  (c)  convenient,  attractive 
and  neat  arrangement  —  15  points; 
(d)  hot  drink  or  milk  —  25  points. 

14.  Mount  in  your  notebook  attractive 
pictures  of  frozen  dishes  and  below 
them  write  a  few  sentences  on 
"The  Value  of  Ices  and  Creams 
in  the  Diet." 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

6.  Mary's  mother  is  planning  to  give 

an  afternoon  bridge  party  to 
twelve  of  her  friends  during  June 
and  has  given  Mary  charge  of 
preparing  and  serving  the  light 
refreshments.  With  $2  at  her 
disposal  what  would  you  advise 
her  to  serve?  Beside  preparing 
and  serving  the  refreshments  in 
what  other  ways  can  a  daughter 
help  on  such  an  occasion? 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  home  is  losing 

much  of  its  old-time  influence  as  a 
social  center,  but  home-loving 
girls  should  strive  to  disprove 
this  statement.  What  can  you 
plan  to  do  for  your  home  during 
the  summer  which  will  make  life 
there  more  joyous,  friendly  and 
hospitable?  Report  in  September 
how  many  of  these  plans  you  were 
able  to  fulfill. 

8.  Margaret  is  very  fat  and  inclined  to 

be  listless,  while  her  sister  is  frail 
and  pale.  How  should  their  lunch 
boxes  differ?  Would  either  girl 
be  justified  in  eating  foods  like 
candy,  pickles,  frankfurts,  dough- 
nuts, tea,  coffee,  or  rich  pastries? 

9.  Pack  your  own  lunch  box  some  day 

this  week  and  see  how  long  it 
takes  to  do  the  task.  How  much 
leisure  could  you  offer  mother 
each  year  if  you  daily  took  this 
responsibility  from  her  round  of 
duties? 

10.  Louise  is  moving  into  an  apartment 

next  week  in  which  there  is  a 
dark,  unattractive  bathroom.  Can 
you  suggest  ways  of  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  room? 
What  expenses  would  be  involved? 
How  much  help  would  her  sewing 
course  prove  to  be  in  the  problem? 

11.  If  you  were  given  the  daily  and 

weekly  care  of  your  bathroom, 
how  many  minutes  a  week  would 
it  take  you  to  cover  the  task? 
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(3.)  Ways  and  means  of 
following  a  patient's 
preferences  —  avoid 
asking  a  patient 
what  he  wants, 
appealing  surprises, 
stimulate  an  appe- 
tite. 

(4.)  Care  of  dishes  after 
serving  —  steriliza- 
tion, keeping  same 
dishes  for  every 
meal.  ' 

Preparation    of    simple  attractive 
trays  for  all  types  of  diet.. 

Hot  weather  cookery: 

a.  The  advisability  of  using  more 

food  prepared  by  nature's 
own  cook-stove  —  fruits, 
fresh  vegetable  salads,  un- 
cooked cereals. 

b.  The  substitution  of  cool  for 

warm  drinks,  light  for  heavy 
desserts,  vegetables  and 
dairy  products  for  meat  and 
fish,  etc. 

c.  The  proportionate  decrease  in 

bodily  activities  means  a 
lessening  of  the  daily  calorie 
requirement.  The  in- 
creased use  of  liquids  in  hot 
weather  is  essentially  to 
regulate  bodily  processes. 

(1.    Correct    types    of  summer 
menus. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 

'  'Lost  yesterday  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, two  golden  hours,  each  set  with 
sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward 
is  offered  for  they  are  gone  forever." 

"With  a  rich  heart  wealth  is  an  ugly 
beggar." 

"Live  for  something.  Leave  behind  you 
a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storm 
of  time  can  never  destroy  " 

"Goodness  conditions  usefulness." 


Review  study  of  salads. 

a.  Classification  and  varieties  of 

each  kind. 

b.  Their  value   as  health  pro- 

moters. 

c.  Types    of    commercial  and 

homemade  dressings  — 
comparison  of  their  cost 
and  nutrition  value. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

15.  Collect  and  mount  attractive  pic- 

tures of  home  bathrooms.  Below 
each  state  how  this  example  con- 
forms to  the  highest  standards  of 
cleanliness,  attractiveness,  -com- 
fort and  durability. 

16.  Because  commercial  ices  and  creams 

are  sometimes  made  in  question- 
able places  of  poor  quality  of  milk 
and  often  kept  unduly  long  before 
sold,  the  consumer  must  protect 
herself  when  buying  this  prod- 
uct. Note  the  comparative  cost 
of  homemade  and  commercial 
creams?  Does  the  price  tell  the 
whole  story? 

17.  Type  Dishes: 

a.  Soup  and  soup  stock.    Use  of 

vegetables  for  vitamine 
contents. 

b.  Gelatin  desserts.   Fruit  whips, 

Spanish  cream. 

c.  Salad.    Meat,  fish,  vegetable 

and  combination  varieties. 

d.  Sandwiches.   Various  fillings 

and  cuts. 

e.  Cakes  and  cookies.  Review 

for  trays  and  lunches. 
/.    Egg   dishes,    for   trays  and 
lunches. 

g.  Cool  drinks  (for  trays). 

h.  Varieties  of  toast,  for  trays. 

i.  Ices  and  creams,  fruit  cream, 

fruit  ices. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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d.  Necessary  care  in  preparing  a 

salad;  an  ideal  salad  is  clean, 
crisp  and  cold  with  proper 
foods  combined  to  make  it 
palatable,  attractive  and 
digestible. 

e.  Use  of  left-overs  in  preparing 

a  salad. 
/.    Salad  garnishes. 
g.    Salad  with  accompaniments — 

wafers;     cheese  biscuits; 

cheese  straws. 

Ices  and  creams: 

a.  The  physics  of  freezing  — pro- 

portion of  ice  and  salt  to 
use. 

b.  The  parts  of  a  freezer  and  how 

to  care  for  each. 

c.  How  to  pack,  turn,  unpack 

and  repack  a  freezer.  * 

d.  Food  value  of  ices  and  creams. 

e.  Ways  and  means  of  serving 

frozen    dishes    daintily  — ■ 

use   of  glass  cups,  paper 

doilies,  touches  of  color  to 

white    dishes    by    use  of 

cherries,  strawberries,  etc. 
/.    Use  of  tin  box  or  glass  jar  for 

making    frozen    dishes  in 

small  quantities. 
g.    How  the  law  protects  our  ice 

cream  purchases. 

Preparing  and  serving  hot  weather 
meals: 

a.  Minimum  time  preparing  and 

maximum  time  for  serving. 

b.  Serving  in  courses  helps  masti- 

cation and  allows  for  cheer- 
ful conversation. 

c.  Use  of  doilies  minimizes  labor. 

d.  Eating  out  of  doors  healthful 

habit  for  summer. 

Box  lunches: 

a.  The  need  of  including  all  food 

factors. 

b.  The  need  of  variety. 

c.  The  correct  amount  of  food. 

Avoid  having  left-over  food. 
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d.  The  effect  of  a  conveniently 

and  attractively  packed 
lunch  on  a  jaded  appetite. 
Aids  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  —  wax  paper  drinking 
cups,  thermos  bottles,  etc. 

e.  The  essential  soup,  hot  drinks 

or  glass  of  milk.  How  this 
can  be  provided  for. 

/.  How  to  make  a  variety  of 
sandwiches. 

g.  Types  of  cakes,  cookies  and 
desserts  which  are  appro- 
priate. 

h.  Correct  type  of  box. 

i.  How  to  pack  supplements  like 

olives,  nuts,  lettuce,  etc. 
j.     Reason  for  avoiding  foods  like 
candy,   pastry,  frankfurts, 
coffee,  tea,  etc. 
A' .    Care  of  lunch  room  or  picnic 

grounds. 
/.     Sterilizing  the  lunch  box. 
7.    Sociability  in  the  home 
«.    Duties  of  a  hostess. 
b.    Duties  of  a  guest. 

Suggestiye  light  refreshments 
for  social  occasions. 
<].    Forms  of  entertaining  at  a 
party. 

The  place  that  social  culture 
plays  in  uplifting  the  home 
and   keeping   its  influence 
widely  felt. 
S.    Study  of  the  home  bathroom: 

a.  Its  proper  location  and  size. 

b.  Should  exemplify  every  prin- 

ciple of  modern  sanitation. 

c.  The   correct   type   of  walls; 

windows;  fixtures;  medicine 
closet;  towel  racks,  etc. 
fl.  Ways  and  means  of  making 
the  bathroom  attractive — 
orderly  arrangement ;  cool 
colors;  shiny  fixtures;  dainty 
curtains;  attractive  towels; 
etc. 

e.  Care  of  tub,  wash  bowl,  hop- 
per, nickel  fixtures.  Use  of 
disinfectants,  use  of  clean- 
ing brushes. 


IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
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GRADE  IX.— SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  In  what  way  will  the  study  of  the  preservation  of 
foods  help  to  prepare  me  for  my  present  and  future  life 
duties? 

2.  Since  I  must  eat  food  three  times  a  day,  what  intel- 
ligent information  must  I  possess  concerning  its  preparation? 
What  should  I  know  concerning  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
luncheon? 

3.  The  modern  woman  hopes  to  equip  her  home  with  as 
many  energy-saving  devices  as  her  income  will  allow.  What 
information  should  a  junior  high  school  girl  have  concerning 
these  modern  home  devices  that  she  may  make  a  wise  selec- 
tion, whenever  circumstances  demand  that  she  should  exer- 
cise her  knowledge,  in  deciding  between  two  or  more  choices? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Canning    fruits  —  peaches,  pears, 

plums,  apples,  quince,  etc. 

2.  Canning  vegetables  —  tomatoes, 

carrots,  string  beans,  beets,  Swiss 
chard,  etc. 

3.  Canning  pickles  and  relishes  —  picca- 

lilli, mustard  pickle,  pepper  relish, 
Chili  sauce,  etc. 

4.  Making    conserves    and    jellies  — 

grape,  apple,  currant  jelly,  etc., 
plum,  grape,  pear  conserve,  etc. 

5.  Drying  fruits  and  vegetables  —  dried 

apples,  dried  celery  leaves,  etc. 

6.  Planning  of  luncheon  menus  suitable 

for  girls  in  class. 

7.  Study  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the 

home. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Plan  an  emergency  shelf  for  your 

home  pantry  and  list  the  number 
and  kinds  of  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  you  would 
like  to  have  placed  on  the  shelf. 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  include 
all  that  you  have  listed? 

2.  Plan  five  lunch  boxes  to  be  carried  to 

school  on  five  different  days  and 
state  just  what  use  you  have  been 
able  to  make  of  the  jellies,  jams, 
or  other  preserves  that  were 
prepared  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

3.  Are  preserves  useful  in  the  making 

of  salads?  Plan  ten  salads  which 
are  composed  of  foods  which 
could  be  profitably  canned  during 
September  and  October. 

4.  Describe  a  suitable  and  attractive 

preserve  closet.  What  type  of 
container  and  what  device  for 
labeling  jars  would  you  advise? 
If  a  home  has  no  special  closet 
already  installed  for  preserves, 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  im- 
provising one. 

5.  If  you  desire  to  earn  pin  money 

by  preserving  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, what  special  process  would 
you  select  to  follow?  Have  you 
any  special  recipes  that  you 
would  feel  sure  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  public?  Plan 
a  small  business  project  on  the 
assumption  that  the  cost  of  food 
material,  container  and  labor 
would  be  60  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  your  homemade  product. 
Find  the  selling  price  of  three 
selected  preserves  on  this  basis. 
Does  this  price  coincide  with  the 
average  price  of  standard  preserves 
on  the  commercial  market? 


6.  Preserve  two  cans  of  peaches  by 
open-kettle  method  and  two  cans 
by  cold-pack  method. 
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1.  Comparison  of  open  -kettle  and  cold- 

pack  method  of  canning;  steps  of 
each  process  developed  and  ex- 
emplified. 

2.  Planning  of   time   during  canning 

process;  the  necessity  of  order 
and  absolute  cleanliness. 

3.  The  selection  of  fruit  and  vege- 

tables for  canning,  as  regards  their 
quality,  price,  and  usability  in  the 
diet. 

4.  The  wise  use  of  utensils  during  the 

canning  process. 

5.  The  economy  of  canning;  the  deter- 

mination of  this  depending  on 
market  conditions.  The  complete 
use  of  all  garden  products  for  this 
purpose  whenever  possible. 

6.  Health  habits  in  the  use  of  preserves 

and  pickles. 

7.  Study    of    commercial  containers; 

their  price,  their  comparative 
worth  and  usability  for  all  time; 
types  of  rubber  bands  and  neces- 
sity for  using  new  ones  each  season. 

8.  The  storing  of  preserves. 

9.  The  cost  of  commercial  preserves; 

typical  adulterations  used  in  their 
manufacture  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  detecting  them. 

10.  Steps  in  the  making  of  jellies,  jams, 

conserves,  pickles  and  relishes; 
general  rules  to  be  stressed  rather 
than  specific  recipes. 

11.  Planning     wholesome,  inexpensive 

mid-day  lunches  for  girls  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age. 
Certain  foods  are  essential  for: 

a.  Good  health. 

b.  Efficiency. 

c.  Happiness. 

A  girl's  lunch  should  be  planned  with 
the  following  in  mind: 

a.  Food  variety. 

b.  Balanced  combinations. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION' . 
Aims. 

1.  To  develop  within  the  class  a  spirit 

of  co-operation  and  service. 

2.  To  emphasize  anew  the  necessity  of 

quiet,  thorough  and  efficient  meth- 
ods of  work  in  the  cooking  class 
room. 

3.  To  stress  that  cleanliness  of  person, 

utensils,  foods  and  equipment  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  class-room  procedure. 

4.  To  teach  the  elementary  science  that 

is  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough 
understanding  concerning  the 
spoiling  of  food. 

5.  To  instill  in  the  girls  a  desire,  when- 

ever possible,  to  raise  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  own  home 
gardens. 

6.  To  create  a  desire  among  the  girls 

to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
school  kitchen  to  be  taken  home 
and  used  for  family  consumption. 

7.  To  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 

preserves  prepared  in  the  school 
kitchen,  whether  for  home  or 
school  consumption ;  preserves 
stored  in  school  kitchens  have  in- 
numerable uses  in  connection  with 
meal  preparation  and  lunch  cor- 
relation. 

8.  To  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 

cost  of  all  preserves  prepared  in 
the  school  kitchen,  labeling  each 
jar  with  its  date  of  canning,  cost  of 
contents  and  name  of  canner. 

9.  To  introduce  to  the  girls  ways  and 

means  of  obtaining  fruits  and 
vegetables  less  expensively  than 
can  be  done  through  the  buying 
of  commercial  canned  products. 

10.  To  teach  the  value  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  in  the  diet  from  a 
healthful,  economical  and  attrac- 
tive standpoint. 

11.  To  give  the  girls  a  proj>er  apprecia- 

tion of  the  best  method*  of  canning 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  in 
time  and  heat. 
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RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

Compare  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  complete  each  process; 
»  the  appearance  of  the  jars  when 
process  is  finished  and  after  six 
months  examine  jars  and  compare 
the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
jar. 

7.  Put  pieces  of  yeast  cake  into  a  weak 

sugar  solution.  Keep  at  warm 
temperature  and  watch  the  action 
of  yeast  cells.  Soak  a  piece  of 
bread  in  water  and  leave  open  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  days;  notice 
the  growth  of  molds  and  state  how 
this  reaction  is  related  to  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

8.  Have   you  ever   visited  a  "girls' 

canning  club"  room?  Have  you 
ever  read  about  one?  What  equip- 
ment would  such  a  room  require? 
If  you  were  asked  to  give  a  demon- 
stration on  ''The  Surest  and 
Simplest  Method  of  Canning," 
would  you  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  invitation?  Prepare  an  out- 
line of  the  talk  that  you  would 
give  in  connection  with  your 
demonstration.  What  atmosphere 
would  you  like  to  surround  your 
audience  with  during  the  time  of 
demonstration?  How  could  this  be 
effected? 

9.  Have  you  ever  seen  sterile  gelatin 

plates  in  your  science  room? 
These  are  absolutely  free  from 
bacteria.  Place  a  few  drops  of 
milk  on  this  gelatin  and  watch  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria.  How  does 
this  reaction  link  itself  with  your 
preserving  problems? 

10.  Collect    the    labels    from  several 

different  kinds  of  commercial 
preserves.  See  how  many  of  these 
labels  state  that  preservatives  of 
one  kind  or  another  have  been 
used  in  the  process  of  their  manu- 
facture.   What  preservatives  are 
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c.    Properly  cooked  foods. 
<l.    Appetizing  and  attractive  food 
appeal. 

e.    Economy  with  practicability. 
/.    Pleasant    social  environment 
for  serving. 

Vegetable  lunches: 
'/.    The  reason  for   the  present 
growing    increase   in  their 
popularity. 

b.  Especially  appealing  combina- 

tions of  vegetables  suitable 
for  lunches  (stress  the  use  of 
fall  vegetables). 

c.  The  nutritive  value  of  green 

vegetables  versus  starchy 
vegetables,  the  need  of  using 
more  salads  and  less  meat  in 
the  diet  of  growing  girls. 

d.  The  use  of  left-over  vege- 

tables for  luncheon  dishes, 
scalloped  dishes,  vegetable 
hash,  etc. 

The  cost  of  supporting  a  girl  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  old  is  from  $300 
to  S500  a  year:  her  lunches  cost 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  this; 
plan  luncheon  menus  that  would 
fit  into  the  average  budget  of  a 
school  girl. 

The  advantages  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  home  and  school 
kitchen;  the  use  and  care  of  the 
following  household  tools: 

a.  Dish  draining  tray  and  folding 

dish  drainers. 

b.  Bread  and  cake  mixers. 

c.  Eggbeaters  and  cream  whips. 

d.  Ice  cream  freezers. 

e.  Potato  parer,  fruit  corer,  vege- 

table slicing  devices,  bread 
slicers. 
/.    Waterproof  aprons. 

g.  Silver  cleaning  pan. 

h.  Long     and     short  handled 

brushes. 

t.    Fireless  cookers,  steam  cook- 
ers, pressure  cookers. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
Aims. 

12.  To  give  a  definite  basis  of  com- 

parison between  homemade  pre- 
serves and  commercial  preserves. 

13.  To  train  girls  in  accuracy,  speed  and 

judgment  during  the  canning 
processes. 

14.  To  introduce  to  the  girls  the  ways 

and  means  of  preparing  vegetable 
lunches  which  will  be  attractive, 
wholesome  and  economical. 

15.  To  stress  the  supplements  which  aid 

in  making  a  vegetable  luncheon  a 
complete  and  inviting  meal. 

16.  To  review  with  the  classes  a  definite 

knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
function  of  foods  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  meals  throughout 
the  year;  stress  pleasing  combina- 
tions, time  necessary  for  prepara- 
tion, and  economy  in  selection. 

17.  To  set  up  standards  of  results  which 

must  be  made  as  objective  as 
possible. 

18.  To  develop  in  the  girls  an  apprecia- 

tion of  saving  labor  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  me- 
chanical devices. 

19.  To  give  a  basic  understanding  of 

the  uses  of  many  standard  types 
of  labor-saving  devices,  stressing 
how  other  devices  can  often  be 
substituted  for  the  special  com- 
mercial ones  w;hich  are  often  too 
costly  for  a  modest  purse. 

20.  To   develop  ways  and   means  of 

budgeting  the  family  allowance  so 
that  some  proportion  of  the  income 
may  be  spent  for  these  improved 
household  device?. 

21.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how 

these  labor-saving  devices  ma}'  be 
kept  in  good  repair;  the  life  of  any 
piece  of  machinery  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  care  which  is 
given  it  and  girls  must  be  led  to 
see  that  carefulness  is  economy  in 
the  use  of  these  household  ac- 
cessories. 
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RELATED  PROBLEMS, 
often  used  in  commercial  products 
which  are  positively  harmful  to  the 
human  body?  What  tests  will 
determine  the  presence  of  harmful 
preservatives  in  food? 

11.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  canning 

factory?  Have  you  ever  read 
about  one?  How  do  these  factories 
effect  the  sterilization  of  their  food 
products?  Have  we  any  modern 
device  that  can  be  used  in  the 
home  kitchen  to  attain  the 
same  results  obtained  in  the  com- 
mercial canneries?  What  does 
such  a  kitchen  device  cost?  What 
other  purposes  can  it  be  used  for? 
When  you  visit  a  large  department 
store,  will  you  make  a  tour  through 
the  kitchen  department  and  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices  useful  during  can- 
ning time. 

12.  List  fifteen  labor-saving  devices  that 

you  would  like  to  include  in  the 
model  kitchen  of  an  ideal  home, 
placing  the  least  expensive  at  the 
top  of  the  list  and  starring  those 
which  you  think  it  would  be  un- 
economical to  exclude,  regardless 
of  their  cost.  Give  the  approxi- 
mate total  cost  of  the  fifteen. 

13.  How  many  girls  could  give  two- 

minute  oral  themes  on  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

«.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
is  more  economical  to  buy 
fruits  and  vegetables 
canned. 

b.  What  other  girls  have  done 

in  canning  clubs. 

c.  What  place  have  relishes  in 

the  diet? 

d.  How  I  use  the  products  of 

my  home  and  school  gar- 
den. 

e.  Bacteria,  3'east  and  molds 

and  their  effect  on  the 
preserving  of  food. 
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j.    Electric   cooking  equipment, 
toasters,  grills,  refrigerators, 
etc. 

k.    Stoves  —  gas,  oil,  electric. 
I.    Tea  carts. 

m.  Paper  products  —  towels, 
plates  and  napkins  (under 
certain  circumstances) . 

n.  Hand  and  electric  vacuum 
cleaners,  carpet  sweepers. 

o.  Hand  and  electric  washing 
machines. 

p.    Gas  and  electric  mangles. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Ideals  and  Appreciation. 

"Lighthouses  don't  ring  bells  and  fire 
cannons  to  call  attention  to  their  shin- 
ing —  they  just  shine." 

"A  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the 
seal  of  beauty  on  person  and  face.*' 

"Who  learns  and  learns  and  acts  not  what 
he  knows, 

Is  one  Who  plows  and  plows,  but  never 
sows." 

"Diving  and  finding  no  pearls  in  the  sea, 
Blame  not  the  ocean,  the  fault  is  in  thee." 

"He  shall  never  want  more,  who  is  thank- 
ful for,  and  thrifty  with,  a  little." 

"Reputation  is  what  men  and  women 
think  of  thee. 
Character  is  what  God  and  the  angels 
know  of  thee." 

"Let  us  steadily  maintain  an  interest  in 
something  higher  than  the  daily  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  enrich  our  lives  with  precious 
friendships ;  read  the  best  books ;  think 
the  best  thoughts;  follow  the  best 
light;  do  our  best  always." 

"So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve." 


GRADE  IX. —  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  Since  women  and  girls  are  the  usual  purchasing 
agents  in  the  home,  what  may  I  learn  that  will  help  me  to 
spend,  in  the  wisest  possible  way,  the  money  which  is  now  or 
will  be  some  day  entrusted  to  my  care? 

2.  What  may  I  learn  that  will  help  me  to  prepare  for 
and  direct  special  social  occasions  in  my  home,  school  and 
community? 
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1.  If  women  are  to  become  efficient 

home  managers  they  must  know 
at  what  stores  they  will  receive 
the  greatest  value  for  their  money 
and  decide  wisely  how  much 
.money  should  be  spent  for  each 
household  purpose.  List  the 
major  expenditures  of  the  aver- 
age family.  Draw  a  circle  and 
decide  by  cutting  it  into  pie- 
shaped  pieces  what  per  cent  of  a 
family  income  of  $1,200  should  be 
apportioned  for  each  major  item 
of  expenses  (family  consisting  of 
two  adults  and  two  children). 
Repeat  on  a  basis  of  $1,600  a  year 
income.  '  Repeat  on  a  basis  of 
$2,500  a  year  income.  Note  the 
major  items  that  have  the  largest 
variability  as  the  yearly  income 
increases. 

2.  All  worth-while  enterprises  are  con- 

ducted on  a  plan  basis  and  home 
keeping  is  no  exception.  The 
wise  woman  keeps  a  record  of 
what  she  spends  and  totals  by 
accounts  weekly  or  monthly.  If 
a  homemaker  found  the  major 
item  of  food  costing  out  of  due 
proportion,  how  could  you  advise 
her  in  replanning  her  next  month's 
expenses?  If  her  running  expenses 
were  excessive  how  could  she 
economize?  Does  it  help  check 
extravagances  to  compare  what 
one  does  spend  with  what  one 
should  spend? 

3.  It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  self-respect  to 

save  money  regularly  and  a  bud- 
get fulfills  its  best  purpose  when 
this  good  is  effected.  List  under 
"Must  Haves,"  the  absolutely 
essential  expenditures  of  a  home 
and  under  "May  Haves"  the 
things  which  can  often  be  dis- 
posed with  in  order  to  place  a  few 
dollars  in  the  bank  regularly. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Mary's  father  has  a  salary  of  $40  a 

week  and  her  mother  has  to  feed, 
clothe  and  care  for  four  children, 
herself  and  husband  on  this 
amount.  What  per  cent  of  the 
$40  must  be  set  aside  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  running  expenses, 
higher  life  and  savings?  Since 
Mary  is  a  junior  high  school 
pupil,  how  could  she  contribute 
toward  family  thrift  and  savings? 

2.  Jane  buys  her  mother's  weekly  order 

for  staples  at  a  local  grocery  store 
where  all  persons  are  not  obliged 
to  pay  for  goods  when  they  are 
received.  Mary's  mother  follows 
a  budget  plan  for  her  home  and 
is  obliged  to  trade  at  cash-and- 
carry  stores  for  her  weekly  supply 
of  groceries.  What  approximate 
per  cent  does  the  latter  girl's 
mother  save  on  her  weekly  order? 

3.  The  Jones  family  consists  of  two 

adults  and  three  children,  all  over 
six  years  of  age.  Plan  a  Saturday 
market  order  for  staple  food  sup- 
plies not  to  exceed  $5.  This 
market  order  should  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  one's  preparation  for 
buying  and  purchases  can  then 
be  checked  as  made.  Such  sys- 
tem aids  both  the  dealer  and  the 
customer. 

4.  How  can  you  enter  into  some  family 

plan  for  saving?  Your  course  in 
cooking  and  household  manage- 
ment bears  on  economical  market- 
ing, the  selection  of  food  in  rela- 
tion to  food  value  and  price, 
economy  in  food  preparation  and 
cookery.  Can  you  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  using  this  knowledge 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  your 
family's  thrift? 

5.  Sarah's  mother  found  her  gas  and 

electric  light  bill  to  be  25  per 
cent  higher  for  January  than  it 
was  for  December.  This  evidences 
carelessness  on  someone's  part. 
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General  rules  and  guides  in  market- 
ing: 

a.  Buying  by  weight  or  bulk. 

b.  Buying  in  cartons;  in  large  or 

small  quantities. 

c.  Different   ways  of  ordering; 

advantage  of  going  in  per- 
son. 

d.  Purchasing  foods  in  season. 

e.  Use  of  cash-and-carry  stores; 

use  of  central  markets. 
/.    Proper  time  to  market. 

g.  Sanitation  and  laws  with  re- 

gard to  markets. 

h.  Reliable  brands  of  foods;  how 

to  read  a  label. 

i.  How  to  judge  quality,  quan- 

tity, food  value  and  price 
of  foods.  Study  of  daily 
papers  to  help  one  to  follow 
food  prices. 
j.  Local  prices  of  food.  Com- 
parison of  two  or  more 
types  of  stores. 

Household  budgets: 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Adjustment  to  income. 
<■.     Comparisons  of  budgets. 

d.  Best    methods    of  meeting 

household  expenses. 

e.  Methods  of  saving. 

/,  Keeping  an  expense  account 
(local  insurance  companies 
issue  free  books  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose). 

Individual  budgets: 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  How  to  effect  economy  in  all 

lines. 

c.  The    importance    of  saving 

money  regularly. 

Scheduling  work  and  recreation  to 
effect : 

a.  Economy  of  time. 

b.  Health. 

c.  Growth. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  lead  girls  to  appreciate  the  value 

and  importance  of  wisely  expend- 
ing the  family  income  so  that  each 
member  of  the  family  is  insured  the 
greatest  amount  of  return  value  for 
all  purchases  made.  Happiness  in 
the  home  depends  on  how  it  is 
managed. 

2.  To  awaken  in  the  girls  an  apprecia- 

tion of  thrift  as  it  applies  to 
health,  time,  energy,  food  and 
money. 

3.  To  study  ways  and  means  of  best 

ordering  the  household  tasks  so 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  amount 
of  rest  and  pleasure  for  the  busy 
housekeeper. 

4.  To  organize  a  systematic  account 

sheet  which  will  check  up  all  pur- 
chases and  will  show  the  financial 
"leaks." 

•5.  To  stimulate  the  girls  to  desire  to 
co-operate  in  social  functions  con- 
nected with  their  school,  church, 
community,  etc. 

6.  To  prepare  girls  for  their  future 
social  responsibilities.  No  one 
can  foresee  her  own  potential 
social  possibilities.  A  humble 
student  may  some  day  be  mistress 
of  the  White  House. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"Thrift  is  the  wise  expenditure  of  money, 
materials,  moments  and  motions." 
The  Law  of  the  Camp  Fire : 
"Seek  beauty, 
Pursue  knowledge, 
Be  trustworthy, 
Hold  on  to  health, 
Glorify  work, 
Be  happy." 
"God  gives  all  things  to  industry;  then 

plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep." 
"A  good  character  shines  like  a  candle  in 

a  dark  night." 
"Those  who  bring  sunshine  to  the  lives 
of  others  cannot  keep  it  from  them- 
selves." 
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4.  A  wise  homemaker  not  only  budgets 

her  money,  but  she  also  budgets 
her  time  in  order  to  allow  herself 
an  opportunity  for  play  and 
growth.  Make  out  a  weekly 
schedule  of  work  that  the  average 
homemaker  could  follow  for 
November  and  December  that 
will  allow  her  a  generous  share  of 
leisure. 

5.  Since  plaj'  and  pleasure  as  well  as 

work  help  to  keep  one  fit  and 
happy  every  girl  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  and  do  her  part  in 
planning  and  executing  one  or 
more  of  the  following  projects : 

a.  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

b.  Christmas  dinner. 

c.  Birthday  party. 

d.  -   Buffet  spread. 

e.  Parents'  tea. 
/.    Food  sale. 

g.  Food  exhibit. 

h.  Children's  party. 

In  planning  these  projects  detailed 
forethought  must  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  creating  the  right  at- 
mosphere for  the  specific  occasion; 
assigning  special  duties  to  certain 
individuals;  providing  needed  com- 
forts for  guests,  etc. 

6.  Type  dishes: 

a.  Roast  meats,  stuffed  chicken. 

b.  Salads,  fruit,  meat,  fish  or 

vegetable. 

c.  Gelatine  desserts  with  eggs  or 

cream. 

d.  Quick  breads,  pop-overs,  whole 

wheat  or  graham  rolls,  nut 

bread. 
Soft  candies. 
Christmas  lesson. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
Suggest  ways  and  means  of  keep- 
ing   these    and    other  running 
expenses  down  to  the  minimum 
level. 

6.  If  your  family  could  spend  only 

$100  a  year  for  "higher  life,"  how 
would  you  wish  to  budget  this 
amount  among  the  following 
choices:  Education,  theaters, 
flowers,  music,  travel,  recreational 
trips,  church  and  charity,  clubs? 

7.  List  "higher  fife"  opportunities  that 

one  can  enjoy  gratis?  How  many 
of  these  do  you  take  advantage  of 
at  present?  Our  museums,  schools 
libraries,  playgrounds  and  bath- 
ing beaches  are  paid  for  from 
public  funds  to  allow  of  all  per- 
sons growing  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. See  if  you  can  enlarge  on 
your  present  appreciation  of  all 
these  great  avenues  of  growth. 

8.  Hospitality  is  a  time-honored  virtue 

of  home  life;  it  has  very  deep 
meaning  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fade  out  of  American 
homes.  If  you  were  going  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  your 
home  to  a  guest  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  how  would  you  plan  to 
invite,  entertain  and  make  your 
guest  comfortable  and  happy  dur- 
ing her  stay? 

9.  Compare  costs  of  home-made  and 

commercial  candy.  Make  and 
pack  attractively  a  box  of  candy 
for  a  gift  to  an  Orphans'  Home,  or 
a  Veteran/s  Hospital.  Inclose  a 
card  with  a  timely  greeting. 
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5.  Entertaining  in  the  home: 

a.  The  necessity  of  keeping  it 

within  one's  means;  sim- 
plicity versus  elegance  the 
keynote. 

b.  The  charm  of  gracious  man- 

ners; kind  consideration  for 
others'  comfort  is  the  truest 
form  of  politeness. 

c.  The  correct  things  to  serve  for 

special  occasions;  the  correct 
way  to  serve  them. 

d.  How  to  care  for  one's  guests. 

Inviting  guests,  formally  and 
informally;  receiving  guests; 
entertaining  guests. 

6.  The  individual  and  the  community: 

a.    What  one  owes  her  country, 

her  city,  her  neighborhood. 
6.    How   clubs   and  federations 

provide  better  social  life  in 

a  community. 
c.    Love   of   one's   neighbor  in 

time  of  stress,  accident,  or 
.  other  misfortune. 

Review : 

1.  The  principles  of  meat  cookery. 

2.  The  principles  of  gelatine  cookery. 

3.  General    directions    for  making 
"  quick  breads." 

4.  The  principles  of  sugar  cookery. 

5.  The  use  of  salads  in  the  diet. 


GRADE  IX. —  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  can  I  learn  further  concerning  the  planning, 
purchasing,  preparing  and  serving  of  food  for  simple  whole- 
some meals? 

2.  With  what  principles  of  household  decoration 
should  I  be  familiar  and  use  in  connection  with  my  home  life? 

3.  Of  what  health  rules  can  I  make  practical  applica- 
tion these  two  months?  If  my  diet  is  faulty,  what  correc- 
tions can  I  make? 
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1.  Plan,  purchase,  prepare  and  serve 

wholesome  combinations  of  food 
for  students'  or  teachers'  lunch- 
eons, at  some  of  which  girls  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  act  the 
part  of  hostess  and  waitress. 
Avoid  low  vitamine  menus.  Esti- 
mate the  cost  of  luncheons  and 
record  beside  the  menus  in  a  note- 
book. Occasionally  score  a  lunch- 
eon on  the  basis  of  desired  stand- 
ards. Note  the  time  element 
involved  in  preparing  each  lunch- 
eon. 

2.  Collect  and  mount  colored  illustra- 

tions of  artistically  furnished 
rooms  and  below  each  write  six 
or  more  sentences  telling  how  you 
feel  the  room  illustrates  color 
Harmony  and  color  value. 

3.  Collect  samples  of  attractive  and  un- 

attractive wall  papers;  mount 
these  and  write  two  or  more 
sentences  below  each,  telling  what 
is  good  or  bad  about  each.  If 
possible,  state  the  cost  of  each 
sample  per  roll. 

4.  Health  is  a  blessing  which  we  should 

be  able  to  merit  by  adhering  in- 
telligently to  a  few  correct  habits. 
Aim  to  live  up  to  all  of  them  dur- 
ing these  two  months.  A  large 
insurance  company  has  compiled 
the  following  rules  of  health  for 
prolonging  human  life : 
Air: 

a.  Sleep  and  work  surrounded 

with  fresh  air. 

b.  Wear  loose,  porous  clothing. 

c.  Get  out  of  doors  whenever 

possible. 

Food: 

d.  Eat  different  kinds  of  food,. 

e.  Use  milk,  vegetables  and  fruits 

in  various  ways. 
/.    Do  not  eat  too  much  or  eat  too 
fast. 

g.    Eat  laxative  foods. 
Habits : 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Given  a  dollar  to  prepare  a  simple 

luncheon  for  four  persons,  com- 
pute the  amount  which  you  would 
allow  for  the  soup,  the  main  dish, 
the  dessert  and  the  beverage. 
Find  appropriate  recipes  that  can 
be  covered  by  these  amounts. 
Keep  a  record  of  the  five  best 
solutions  to  this  problem  in  the 
notebook. 

2.  Many  girls  transgress  several  health 

rules  in  the  selection  of  their  noon- 
day lunch  at  the  lunch  counter. 
A  sandwich,  a  piece  of  cake  and 
some  candy  is  frequently  a  com- 
bination eaten.  Tell  what  is 
fault}'  about  such  a  luncheon. 
Make  several  more  healthful  com- 
binations appropriate  for  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  How 
many  of  these  foods  can  you  pre- 
pare already? 

3.  If  you  had  a  small  room  on  the 

northwest  corner  of  your  home, 
what  color  or  colors  would  you 
select  — ■  for  the  walls,  floor  cover- 
ings and  furnishings,  and  get  as 
your  result  a  cheerful,  restful  and 
artistic  effect? 

4.  A  southeast  room  in  one  home  had 

red  walls,  mahogany  furniture,  a 
brightly  colored  and  highly  de- 
signed Oriental  rug,  man}'  pic- 
tures and  ornaments.  What  at- 
mosphere would  you  expect  such  a 
room  to  create?  How  could  this 
be  overcome? 

5.  If  one  had  to  furnish  a  simple  bed- 

room on  a  budget  basis  and  had 
but  $75  to  spend  for  all  of  the 
furnishings,  how  could  this  money 
best  be  appropriated  to  create  the 
desired  effect? 

6.  Find  out  how  much  it  costs  to 

paper  an  average  sized  room  with 
paper  costing  25  cents  a  roll;  how 
much  it  costs  to  paper  the  same 
room  with  paper  costing  $1  a  roll; 
how  much  it  costs  to  paint  the 
walls  of  the  same  room.  Compare 
these  two-wall  treatments  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy. 
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Luncheon  planning: 

a.  Review  food  factors  and  their 

application  to  meal  selec- 
tion. 

b.  Have  constant  drill  on  table 

setting  and  serving. 

c.  Set  up  luncheon  trays  and 

comment  on  the  dietetic 
factors  illustrated. 

d.  Score  occasionally  a  perfected 

food  as  prepared  in  order  to 
illustrate  standards  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Household  decoration : 

a.  Color: 

(1.)  The  use  of  color 
schemes  in  their  re- 
lation to  light  and 
heat;  size  and  use 
of  room;  personal 
taste  of  individuals. 

(2.)  Color  harmony  should 
be  apparent  in 
rooms  and  fur- 
nishings; e.  g.,  com- 
plementary and  anal- 
ogous colors. 

(3.)  Color  value  should  be 
carried  out ;  e.  g.  the 
darker  tones  should 
be  nearer  the  floor. 

b.  Walls  and  woodwork: 

(1.)  Different  treatments. 
Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each. 

(2.)  How  to  accomplish  the 
aim  of  keeping  the 
walls  and  woodwork 
unobtrusive  and  har- 
monious with  other 
features  of  the  room. 

(3.)  Factors  influencing  the 
choice  of  wall  cover- 
ings: Economy,  ex- 
posure of  room,  size 
of  room,  use  of 
room,  color  of  wood- 
work, etc. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  give  a  definite  working  plan  to  be 

followed  wherever  meals  are  to  be 
prepared  and  served. 

2.  To  make  the  purchasing  of  food 

staples  by  girls  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  prices  and  observe  qualities. 

3.  To  set  up  standards  of  table  ar- 

rangement for  large  and  small 
groups  and  give  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  table  service  and  table 
ethics. 

4.  To    instill    ideals    of   service  and 

co-operation  in  connection  with 
the  girls'  home  opportunities  for 
perparing  simple  meals  for  family 
consumption. 

5.  To  train  girls  to  select  wisely  their 

school  lunches  and  to  bear  in  mind 
all  the  dietetic  rules  necessary  for 
health. 

6.  To  have  as  a  basis  of  the  class 

discussion  of  health,  the  pleasing 
appearance  that  results  from  a 
healthy  body,  emphasizing  that 
dietary  disturbances  are  often 
the  cause  of  languid  posture, 
poor  teeth,  unsightly  skin,  etc. 

7.  To    stimulate    a    purpose    in  the 

girls'  minds  for  the  study  of 
color  and  its  effect  on  the  restful- 
ness  and  beauty  of  a  home. 

8.  To  create  in  the  girls  an  observing 

and  critical  attitude  toward  va- 
rieties of  wall  coverings,  floor 
coverings  and  other  household 
furnishings;  and  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  to  the  redirect- 
ing of  poor  taste  in  their  own 
homes. 
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h.  Stand  and  sit  and  walk  erectly. 

i.  Avoid  drugs. 

j.  Keep  clean  and  avoid  catching 
disease. 

k.  Have  a  medical  examination 
yearly. 

I.  Work  hard  but  play  and  rest, 
too ;  be  cheerful  and  willing, 
but  do  not  worry.  Make 
posters  illustrating  some  of 
these  health  rules. 
5.    Type  dishes: 

a.  Yeast  bread  and  rolls  —  white 

and  dark  varieties. 

b.  Cakes  and  eclairs  —  spice,  fruit 

cake,  cake  pies,  jelly  roll, 
eclairs. 

c.  Frostings  —  butter,  cream  and 

boiled. 

rf.  Fish  —  baked  and  boiled,  scal- 
loped dishes,  oysters,  vege- 
tables. 

e.  Potatoes  —  stuffed  and  French 
fried. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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(4.)  Principles  involved  in 
selecting  wall  paper, 
small  conventional; 
designs  give  repose 
and  enrich  flat  sur- 
faces; large  designs 
create  opposite  ef- 
fect. 

c.    Ceilings : 

(1.)    Different  treatments 

(avoid  papering). 
(2.)    Aim  to  have  ceiling 
the  lightest  tone  in 
the  room. 
Floor  coverings: 


d. 


a.; 


(2.) 
(3.) 


(4.) 


Proper  characteristics 
— ■  somewhat  elastic, 
sanitary,  substan- 
tial, inconspicuous, 
non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold,  appro- 
priate. 
Types    of   rugs  and 

carpets. 
Why   rugs   are  pre- 
ferred.. 
Oriental  and  domestic 
rugs :    their  charac- 
teristics. 

Approximate  cost  of : 
Axminister    rug,  9 

feet  by  12  feet. 
Tapestry  rug,  9  feet 

by  12  feet. 
Wilton  velvet  rug, 
9  feet  by  12  feet. 
Placement  of  rugs : 
Should  follow  verti- 
cal and  horizontal 
boundary  of  the 
room. 

Food  facts  and  practical  cooking: 

1.    Review  the  major  facts  concerning: 
a.  Yeast. 
6.  Flour. 

c.  Batters  and  doughs. 

d.  Fish. 

e.  Cake  making. 


(5.) 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 

Ideals  axd  Appreciation. 
"The  house  of  everyone  is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress." 

"A  happy  home  is  the  heaven  of  this  life." 

"Every  home  where  love  abides, 
And  friendship  is  a  guest, 
Is  surely  home,  and  home,  sweet  home, 
For  there  the  heart  can  rest.'/ 

"True  politeness  is  but  another  name  for 
kindness;  it  is  the  natural  influence  of 
the  kind  heart." 

"He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom  and  will  find  the 
flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  the 


GRADE  IX. —  MARCH  AND  APRIL. 

MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  can  I  continue  to  learn  about  the  planning, 
preparing  and  serving  of  meals  appropriate  for  this  season 
of  the  year? 

2.  What  should  I  know  about  the  value  of  modern 
household  appliances? 

3.  What  practical  knowledge  should  I  possess  con- 
cerning the  care  of  infants  and  children? 
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1.  Plan    a    seasonable    week's  menu 

using  as  many  foods  rich  in 
mineral  salts  as  possible.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  guide: 

a.  Lime   or  calcium  salts  (for 

bone  building) —  milk,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  oranges,  cab- 
bage, beets,  prunes,  potatoes 
and  apples. 

b.  Iron  (for  red  blood  corpuscles) 

—  egg  yolk,  spinach  , 
potatoes,  string  beans,  rice, 
corn,  carrots  and  apples. 
Review  what  your  science 
lessons  have  taught  you 
concerning  the  source  and 
characteristics  of  minerals. 

2.  Check  up  the  above  proposed  menus 

arid  find  out  what  provision  you 
have  made  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
magic  "Yitamines."  Foods  con- 
taining these  are  growth  pro- 
moters and  health  maintainers- 
The  following  foods  are  rich  in 
these  valuable  factors  — ■  egg  yolk, 
whole  milk,  butter,  spinach,  dande- 
lions, orange  and  lemon  juice, 
carrots,  lettuce,  endive,  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  onions,  berries  and 
apples.  Why  are  spring  vege- 
tables and  all  fruits  called 
"Nature's  Restoratives"? 

3.  What  variety  of  fruits  and  vege- 

tables are  raised  in  your  com- 
munity? Could  you  undertake  the 
project  of  raising  some  one  or 
more  vegetables  that  could  be 
canned  next  fall  for  winter  use? 

4.  Collect  menu  cards  from  hotels  and 

.  restaurants  and  note  the  com- 
bination of  vegetables  in  "Vege- 
table Dinners."  Prepare  some 
of  these  for  tray  luncheons. 
Compute  their  actual  cost  and 
note  the  margin  of  profit  allowed 
by  commercial  eating  houses. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  John  is  a  pale,  bow-legged  child. 

What  does  he  probably  lack  in 
his  diet?  If  you  were  planning 
a  week's  menu  for  him,  what 
foods  would  you  try  to  serve  him? 

2.  Jane  is  twelve  years  old  and  every 

spring  grows  thin,  pale  and  list- 
less. The  doctor  says  she  has 
anemia  (not  enough  red  corpus- 
cles in  her  blood).  What  foods 
must  she  use  in  abundance? 

3.  Mary's  mother  is  always  careful  to 

use  the  water  in  which  vegetables 
are  cooked  because  she  knows  it 
contains  valuable  mineral  salts. 
What  five  uses  can  she  make  of  it? 

4.  Eleanor  has  a  small  piece  of  pastry 

left  over  after  making  an  apple 
and  squash  pie.  What  use  can 
she  make  of  it? 

5.  Margaret's  little  sister  is  ten  months 

old.  As  Margaret's  mother  leaves 
for  business  every  day  at  three 
o'clock,  she  has  to  give  the 
responsibility  of  the  baby  to 
Margaret.  Suggest  what  care  she 
must  give  the  child  from  three  to 
seven  o'clock  at  which  time  the 
mother  returns.  • 

6.  Collect  prices  of  various  kinds  of 

cookies  sold  at  first  class  bakeries. 
Compute  the  cost  of  cookies  made 
in  class.  Compare  the  prices  of 
the  two. 

7.  Find  out  the  average  price  of  a 

standard  vacuum  cleaner;  a  carpet 
sweeper;  a  fireless  cooker,  a  bread 
mixer,  a  meat  chopper;  a  hand 
dish  washer;  and  electric  washing 
machine? 

8.  Co-operating    with    your  sewing 

teachers,  find  out  and  report  to 
class  the  cost  of  any  inexpensive 
layette  for  a  baby.  How  many  of 
these  articles  could  you  make? 
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1 .  Review  study  of  food : 

a.  Need  of  avoiding  faulty  habits 

of  food  selection  during 
spring  of  year. 

b.  The  condition  of  many  per- 

sons' systems  in  the  spring. 

c.  The  effect  of  mineral  salts  and 

vitamines  on  this  condition . 

d.  Specific    instances    of  "run 

down"  condition  leading  to 
malignant  diseases,  e.  g., 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  etc. 

e.  Specific  dishes  that  will  help 

vitalize  the  system  — salads, 
vegetable  dinners,  bran  muf- 
fins, whole  wheat  bread, 
milk  and  egg  dishes,  etc. 

2.  Study  of  household  devices: 

a.  The    inclination    of  house- 

keepers to  be  notoriously 
unmindful  of  the  strength 
and  health  lost  by  mechani- 
cal processes  in  the  home. 

b.  How  proper  home  equipment 

relieves  the  home-maker 
from  physical  and  mental 
strain. 

c.  Comparative  value  and  cost 

of  modern  household  de- 
vices, e.  g.,  vacuum  cleaners, 
carpet  sweepers,  dish 
washers,  etc. 

d.  Care  of  such  devices  —  clean- 

ing, oiling,  replacing  parts, 
etc. 

e.  Methods  of  selecting  and  buy- 

ing —  select  those  which 
are  needed  most  frequently, 
that  have  simple  construc- 
tion, and  whose  parts  can  be 
easily  replaced  —  buy  from 
reliable,  established  firms  on 
cash  basis,  if  possible. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION 
Aims. 

L  To  stimulate  the  girls  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  how(  necessary  it  is  to 
establish  and  to  follow  correct 
rules  of  diet  if  health  is  to  be 
maintained,  especially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

2.  To  increase  the  girls'  speed  and 

aptitude  in  preparing  and  serving 
simple,  well-balanced  meals. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 

responsibility  of  older  children 
for  service  in  caring  for  the 
younger  children  in  the  family. 

4.  To  encourage  pupils  to  discuss  their 

own  experiences  and  problems  in 
the  care  of  children  at  home. 

5.  To  arouse  in  the  girls  a  desire  to 

earn  money  occasionally  in  order 
that  they  may  help  financially  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  home. 

6.  To  acquaint  the  girls  with  simple 

laws  of  sanitation  which  will  safe- 
guard the  health  of  young  and  old. 

7.  To  acquaint  girls  with  the  relative 

merits  and  costs  of  helpful  house- 
hold devices  and  to  instill  in  them 
a  realization  of  why  a  housekeeper 
needs  to  be  mindful  of  her  physi- 
cal well  being. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"Character   is    the    product    of  daily, 

hourly  actions,  words  and  thoughts; 

daily  kindnesses  and  sacrifices  for  the 

good  of  others." 
"The  aims  of  life:   a    home    of  high 

ideals,  health,  work  and  worship." 
"The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is%  to 

have  done  it." 
"Politeness    costs    nothing    and  gains 

everything." 
"He  gives  not  best  who  gives  most,  but 

he  gives  most  who  gives  best." 
"Politeness  springs  from  an  innate  desire 

to  make  those  around  us  happy." 
"Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings, 

the  duty  of  gentlemen  and  the  neces- 
sity of  business." 
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5.  Collect  and  mount  attractive  pic- 

tures of  meat,  vegetables,  fish, 
fruit  and  combination  salads, 
Below  write  five  to  ten  rules  on 
"How  to  Make  a  Salad  Attrac- 
tive." (Note  garnishes  used  on 
picture  salads.) 

6.  Look  over  the  index  in  a  compre- 

hensive cook  book  and  note  all 
the  varieties  of  pies  there  listed. 
Become  so  familiar  with  a  type 
recipe  for  pastry  that  you  require 
,  no  aid  when  making  it.  Formu- 
late general  directions  for  making 
fruit  pies,  meat  pies,  vegetable 
pies  and  custard  pies.  Include 
pastry  occasionally  during  these 
two  months  in  tray  lunches  served 
to  teachers. 

7.  Take  recipes  for  "quick  breads," 

that  you  made  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  see  how  many  of  them  will 
allow  of  one  third  part  of  the  white 
flour  being  replaced  by  whole 
grain  flour.  In  preparing  bis- 
cuits and  muffins  aim  to  follow 
this  rule,  as  excessive  use  of  re- 
fined flour  is  detrimental  to  health. 

8.  Prepare  a  two-minute  oral  theme 

which  could  be  used  in  your 
English  class  on  "How  the  Aver- 
age Housekeeper  Could  Reduce 
His  Meat  Bill  and  Increase  the 
Health  of  the  Family." 

9.  Visit    some    modern    and  ideally 

equipped  kitchen  or  special  store 
and  try  to  see  such  household 
devices  as  a  bread  mixer,  a  cake 
mixer,  a  dish  washer  (hand  and 
electric),  electric  cooking  equip- 
ment, a  fireless  cooker,  a  pressure 
cooker,  rolling  kitchen  tables  and 
carts,  silver  cleaning  pans,  fruit 
and  vegetable  parers,  patented 
mops,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  Why 
should  women  try  to  have  all  the 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
Several  girls  earn  pin  money  by 
taking  care  of  babies  outside  of 
school  hours.  If  you  were  offered 
SI. 50  a  week  for  such  services, 
what  duties  could  you  be  sure  of 
fulfilling  satisfactorily?  Aim  to 
perfect  yourself  in  other  ways  of 
caring  for  children,  e.  g.,  prepar- 
ing milk,  cooking  simple  dishes, 
etc. 
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3.    Child  care: 

a.  The  responsibility  which  older 

girls  in  a  family  should  have 
toward  younger  members. 

b.  The  correct  choice  of  room  for 

baby  —  type  of  crib,  mat- 
tress, bedding;  room  to  be 
airy,  bright,  and  used  solely 
for  the  child. 

c.  The  correct  training  in  habits 

—  systematic  rest  and  feed- 
ing periods  with  as  little 
handling  as  possible. 

d.  The  baby's  dress  —  type  of 

clothes  (neat,  loose  and  not 
too  heavy);  correct  order 
of  dressing;  laundering 
methods,  etc. 

e.  The  baby's  food  — ■  times  for 

feeding;  varieties  of  milk; 
care  of  milk  bottles,  etc. 
/.  The  need  of  an  abundance  of 
sun  and  air  for  a  healthy 
child;  use  of  porch  and 
lawn  for  carriage;  need  of 
protecting  them  from  flies, 
etc.;  need  of  protecting 
children  from  too  close  con- 
tact with  adults. 

g.  Baby's  friends  — -healthy, 

happy  father  and  mother; 
pure  milk;  clean,  quiet  sur- 
roundings; fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  etc. 

h.  Baby's     foes  —  unwholesome 

milk;  impure  air  and  water; 
unclean  playthings,  floors, 
nipples  or  bottles;  flies  and 
mosquitoes;  exposure  to 
overheated  air;  patent 
medicines;  candy;  dust,  etc. 

4.  Review: 

a.  Study  of  meat  —  its  selection; 
food  value;  principles  in- 
volved in  cooking,  etc. 


IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS, 
possible  aids  to  housework.  If 
the  family  income  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  these  modern  devices, 
what  other  ways  can  be  found 
to  spare  the  physical  frame  of  the 
home  maker. 

10.  Plan  to  take  a  definite  responsibility 

in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
baby  of  your  home,  if  you  have 
one;  e.  g.,  sterilize  and  care  for 
bottles,  launder  baby's  dresses, 
etc. 

11.  Type  dishes: 

a.  Boiled  meat  —  ham  or  corned 

beef,  chicken. 

b.  Salad  —  meat,  fish,  fruit,  vege- 

table or  combination,  French 
and  mayonnaise  dressing. 

c.  Cookies  —  filled,  dropped,  oat- 

meal, nut,  brownies,  etc. 

(/.  Pastry  —  tarts,  meat  pies, 
mince  pies,  squash  or  pump- 
kin pies,  etc. 

e.  Vegetable  dinners  —  baked 
stuffed  potatoes,  stuffed 
peppers,  scalloped  vege- 
tables, boiled  greens,  etc. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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b.  Study   of  salads  —  varieties; 

use  in  the  diet;  types  of 
dressing;  use  and  selection 
of  garnishes,  etc. 

c.  Study  of  cookies  —  varieties; 

food  value;  rules  for  prepar- 
ing and  baking;  variations 
of  a  type  recipe,  etc. 

d.  Study  of  pastry  —  varieties;  a 

type  recipe;  rules  for  pre- 
paring and  baking,  etc. 

e.  Study   of   vegetables  —  their 

value  as  food  especially  in 
the  spring;  ways  of  prepar- 
ing them  as  vegetable  din- 
ners, etc. 
/.  Study  of  quick  breads  —  their 
constituents,  principles  in- 
volved in  making  and  bak- 
ing, use  in  the  diet,  etc. 


GRADE  IX. —  AtAY  AND  JUNE. 


MAJOR  PROJECTS. 

1.  What  information  should  I  possess  to  keep  a  house 
free  from  pests? 

2.  How  can  I  perfect  my  health  habits  for  present  and 
future  personal  improvement? 

3.  What  should  I  know  concerning  simple  aids  which 
can  be  administered  to  the  sick?  What  special  dishes  can  I 
learn  to  prepare  for  the  sick  and  convalescent? 

4.  What  should  I  know  concerning  the  special  care  to 
be  given  to  a  house  during  the  summer  months? 

5.  How  can  I  perfect  my  aptitude  for  planning,  pre- 
paring and  serving  refreshments  or  meals  for  social  occasions? 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
On  your  way  to  and  from  school 
note   any   localities   where  you 
think  mosquitoes,  flies  or  other 
pests  might  be  breeding.  Report 
what  preventions  the  city  and 
state  have  taken  to  minimize  such 
conditions.    In  what  way  can  a 
housekeeper  help  carry  through 
the  ideals  of  the  city  department? 
Do  you  consider  this  one  form  of 
Americanization? 
In  your  note  book  list  the  best 
ways  of  exterminating  flies,  ants, 
moths     mosquitoes,  waterbugs, 
bedbugs,  mice  and  other  pests. 
Make  up  a  telling  slogan  as  a 
heading  for  this  page. 
Plan  how    a  neighborhood  club 
could  be  organized  to  keep  yards 
free  from  refuse,  covers  on  garbage 
pails,  never  allowing  water  to 
stand  in  tin  cans,  swatting  the  fly 
when  first  seen,  and  keeping  lawns 
and  yards  free  from  disorder  of 
any    kind.    What   effect  would 
such  a  club  have  on  the  health  of 
a  section? 
Check  up  your  own  weight  and  note 
how  many  pounds  you  have  gained 
since  September.    If  you  have  not 
gained  a  half  a  pound  a  month  you 
need  to  start  a  nutrition  campaign 
during  the  summer  months.  Plan 
your  own  program  if  under  weight. 
Every  girl  ought  to  help  her  mother 
prepare  the  home  for  the  hot  days 
of  summer.    Check  up  the  duties 
which  your  mother  has  awaiting 
her  and  see  how  many  you  can 
relieve    her   of.    Aim   to  make 
every  room  as  simple  and  cool 
as  possible  by  eliminating  non- 
essentials. 
Plan  and  prepare  attractive  trays, 
suitable  for  the  sick  in  various 
degrees  of  illness.    See  how  many 
interesting  and  new  features  you 
can  devise  to  surprise  and  please 
the  patient. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  If  you  found  your  fur  collar  on 

your  winter  coat  had  become  moth 
eaten  in  June,  what  steps  would 
you  take  to  preserve  the  coat 
and  also  to  spare  other  clothing? 

2.  If  you  accidently  left  a  window 

open  in  your  kitchen  during  a 
hot  July  day  and  found  the  room 
filled  with  flies,  what  would  you 
do  to  rid  the  house  of  these  foes 
to  health? 

3.  Plan  a  week's  meals  for  hot  weather 

with  these  aims  in  mind: 

a.  Extended  use  of  dairy  pro- 

ducts. 

b.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 

abundance. 

c.  Salads  frequently. 

d.  Small  amounts  of  meat. 

e.  Cereals,  tubers  and  roots  used 

in  combination  with  milk  or 
leafy  vegetables. 

4.  Annie  is   12  pounds  over  weight 

and  Rose  is  8  pounds  under 
weight.  Make  out  ten  rules  of 
health  for  each  girl  which  will 
help  them  to  return  to  school 
next  fall  in  perfect,  physical 
condition. 

5.  What  simple  illnesses  often  occur 

in  a  class  room?  If  you  were  sent 
to  the  first  aid  kit  for  some  relief, 
could  you  select  the  proper  things 
for  each  type  of  indisposition? 

6.  If  your  sister  were  ill  and  you  were 

acting  nurse,  what  diets  would 
you  plan  when  she  could  take  only 
liquid  foods?  When  she  could 
take  semi-solid  foods?  When  she 
could  take  solid  foods?  How  long 
does  it  take  to  prepare  each  of 
these  trays? 
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Health: 

a.  Its   value   to  ourselves  and 

others. 

b.  The  dependence  of  health  on 

good  habits  of  living  —  exer- 
cise, rest,  plentiful  supply  of 
correct  foods,  cheerful  phil- 
osophy toward  life. 

c.  The    need    of   noting  one's 

weight,  as  an  index  of 
health.  (See  chart  for 
weight  of  persons  in  normal 
health.) 

•c7.  Ways  and  means  of  increasing 
and  decreasing  one's  weight; 
ways  of  increasing  one's 
energy  capacity. 
e.  Application  of  the  gospel  of 
nutrition : 

(1.)  Six  to  eight  glasses  of 
water  daily. 

(2.)  At  least  a  pint  of  milk 
a  day. 

(3.)  Fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables every  day. 

(4.)    Coarse  bread  instead 
of  refined  ones. 
/.    Clean,  personal  habits  which 

aid  health 

(1.)  Regular  bowel  move- 
ments. 

(2.)    Daily  bathing. 

(3 . )  Regular  shampooing  of 
hair. 

(4.)  Sleeping  in  airy  room. 
(5.)    Using  individual  cups 

and  towels. 
(6.)    Keeping    fingers  on 

handles  of  utensils. 
(7.)    Supplying  every  part 

of  a  home  with  sun 

and  air. 

Home  care  of  the  sick: 
a.    The  sick  room: 
(1.)  Selection. 
(2.)    Bed  and  bed  making. 
(3.)  Nurse. 

(4.)    General  equipment. 


AIMS  —  IDEALS  —  APPRECIATION . 
Aims. 

1.  To  establish   standards   for  good, 

personal,  family  and  community 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

2.  To  give  the  girls  the  essential  facts 

necessary  to  promote  the  practice 
of  those  habits  which  will  encour- 
age better  living. 

3.  To  develop  habits  of  self-appraisal  in 

regard  to  one's  individual  condi- 
tion of  health. 

4.  To    give    girls    a  comprehensive 

knowledge  of  the  many  tasks 
which  a  home  maker  must  ad- 
minister in  sickness. 

5.  To  give  general  information  about 

common  injuries  and  illness  and 
the  simple  home  treatments  that 
can  be  administered. 

6.  To    develop    habits   of  courtesy, 

thoughtfulness,  co-operation  and 
service  among  associates  in  and 
out  of  school. 

7.  To  create  a  lasting  appreciation  of 

the  part  that  nutrition  plays  in  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  a  woman. 

8.  To  develop  the  social  spirit  among 

the  girls  and  instill  in  them  a  desire 
to  spread  cheer  and  hospitality  in 
their  present  and  future  homes. 

Ideals  and  Appreciation. 
"The  mission  of  the  ideal  woman  is  to 

make  the  whole  world  homelike." 
'  'Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  can  and 

the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 
'  'He  who  cannot  be  considerate  to  those  of 

his  household  will  ever  be  really  courte- 
ous to  strangers." 
"To  know  what  to  do  is  good;  to  know 

how  to  do  it  is  better;  to  know  what, 

how  and  why  is  best." 
'  'Cheerfulness  is  the  bright  weather  of  the 

soul." 

'  'He  who  goes  down  into  the  battle  of  life, 
giving  a  smile  for  every  frown,  a  cheery 
word  for  every  cross  one  and  a  lending, 
helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  is 
after  all  the  best  of  missionaries." 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 
Write   an   informal   invitation  to 
your  room  teacher  and  principal 
inviting  them  to  a  farewell  lunch- 
eon.   Appoint   your   own  com- 
mittee to  carry  on  the  project; 
five  girls  can  plan  and  buy  the 
supplies  after  the  best  menu  has 
been  selected;  five  girls  can  act  as 
guests  on  the  occasion;  five  can 
prepare  the  table  and  take  charge 
of  serving  and  clearing  up.  -  Keep 
records  of  the  cost  of  the  luncheon. 
After  the  luncheon  is  served  dis- 
cuss in  class  how  any  mistakes 
made  can  be  corrected  when  girls 
try  to  repeat  this  project  at  home. 
List  in  your  note  book  the  qualities 
of  an  ideal  hostess  and  find  ex- 
amples in  literature  or  life  of 
gracious  women  who  exemplify  the 
charm  of  fine  manners  in  the  home. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  eye 
does  half  the  eating,  especially  if 
one  is  ill.    Plan  ways  and  means 
of  making  tray  service  and  table 
service  attractive.    Paste  in  your 
note  book  any  examples  you  may 
find  in  magazines  of  attractively 
laid  tables  or  invalid  trays. 
Type  dishes: 

a.  Shortcakes  —  berry;  creamed 

meat. 

b.  Egg   dishes  —  souffle  dishes; 

varieties  of  omelet. 

c.  Salads  —  all  varieties. 

d.  Jellies  —  decorated. 

e.  Spring  vegetables  —  boiled  and 

baked. 
/.    Cakes  and  cookies. 

g.  Sandwiches. 

h.  Cool  drinks. 

i.  Ices  and  creams. 


RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

7.  To  be  a  good  hostess  is  a  delightful 

accomplishment  and  the  main 
secret  of  it  is  being  thoughtful  of 
others.  If  you  were  to  entertain 
the  girls  of  your  class  at  your 
home,  what  would  be  the  most 
important  things  you  would  have 
to  remember? 

8.  Plan  games  and  simple  refreshments 

for  your  seven-year  old  sister's 
birthday  party. 

9.  Compute  the  cost  of  an  individual 

fruit,  vegetable  or  meat  salad 
as  prepared  in  class.  How  much 
do  salads  sell  for  at  a  lunch 
counter?  At  a  restaurant?  What 
margin  of  profit  is  allowed? 

10.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  entertain 

twenty-five  girls  at  your  home  if 
you  planned  to  serve  dainty 
sandwiches,  pretty  cakes  and  fruit 
lemonade?  How  much  would  it 
cost  if  you  decided  to  serve  fruit 
frappe,  cookies  and  cake? 

11.  When  next  you  have  sickness  in  your 

home,  see  how  many  duties  of  a 
nurse  you  can  assume. 
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b.    Care  of 

patient : 

TiyraTjS  wn  Apprfpt  attov 

(1.) 

General  symptoms. 

"Give  us,  oh!  give  us  the  man  who  sings 

(2.) 

Bathing. 

at  his  work.    He  does  more  in  the  same 

(3.) 

Dressing. 

time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  will  pre- 

(4.) 

Feeding. 

serve  longer." 

(5.) 

Review  invalid  cook- 

' 'Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove 

ery. 

unkind." 

(6.) 

How  to.  make  patient 

"He  gives  not  best  that  gives  most;  but 

comfortable  in  bed. 

he  gives  most  who  gives  best." 

c.    First  aid : 

'  'There  is  always  work  and  tools  to  work 

(1.) 

Simple    remedies  for 

withal;  for  those  who  will." 

nausea,  indigestion, 
headache ,  eara  che , 
toothache,  mild 


eruptions. 

(2.)  Treatment  for  faint- 
ing, nose  bleed, 
burns,  cuts. 

(3.)  Bandaging  —  simple 
bandaging  of  finger. 

(4.)    Use  of  cold  and  hot 
compresses. 
3.    Household  pests: 

a.  Their  menace  to  health. 

b.  The  ease   with  which  they 

spread. 

c.  Means  of  avoiding  them : 

(1.)    Preventive  cleanliness. 

(2.)    Sun  and  air. 

(3.)    Covering  food. 

(4.)    Refrigeration  of  food. 

d.  Simple  remedies  for: 

(1.)    Cockroaches  (borax 

and  sugar). 
(2.)    Bed  bugs  (turpentine 

and  gasolene). 
(3.)    Ants  (red  pepper  or 

borax). 
(4.)    Mice      (cheese  and 

trap). 

(5.)  Moths  (camphor  or 
napthaline,  sun  and 
air). 

(6.)  Flies  —  use  of  screens; 
solution  of  for- 
maldyhyde,  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  \  cup 
milk  and  water, 
sweetened  with  2 
pounds  sugar;  burn- 
ing sulphur. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS.  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
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(7. )    Mosquitoes  —  pre  vent 

pools    or    cans  of 

water  accumulating. 
Care  of  the  home  in  warm  weather: 

a.  Spring  cleaning  and  its  effects. 

b.  Simplifying    household  cares 

during  the  summer: 

(1.)  Taking  down  curtains 
and  portiers. 

(2.)  Covering  furniture  with 
cotton  slips. 

(3.)  Putting  away  choice 
silver  and  orna- 
ments. 

(4.)  Dispensing  with  heavy 
rugs, 

(5.)    Using    doilies,  paper 

napkins,  etc. 
(6.)    Using    nature's  own 

foods. 

(7.)    Eating  out  of  doors. 
Meal  planning: 

a.  The  duties  of  a  hostess: 

(1.)    Her  home  as  a  whole. 
(2.)    Her  dining  room. 
(3.)    Her  table  service. 
(4.)    Care  of  guests. 

b.  The  menu: 

(1.)  Simple  and  well  bal- 
anced. 

(2.)  Foods  which  can  be 
prepared  in  advance 
are  aids  to  the  easy 
execution  of  the 
meal. 

(3.)  Salads,  gelatin  des- 
serts, etc. 

c.  The  service : 

(1.)  Attractive  table  ap- 
pointments. 

(2.)  Serving  in  courses  pro- 
motes ease,  quiet 
and  good  spirit. 

(3.)  The  waitress  must 
be  inobtrusive  but 
mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  guests. 

d.  Afternoon  functions : 

(1.)  Require  simple  refresh- 
ments. 

(2.)    Use  of  buffet  service. 
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SUGGESTIVE  MENUS  FOR  USE  IN  PRACTICAL 
ARTS  CLASSES. 


Fish  Balls.  Vegetable  Salad. 

Quick  Muffins. 
Chocolate  Cream  Cakes. 
Coffee. 


Club  Sandwich.  Lemon  Tarts 

Coffee . 


Potato  and  Egg  Salad .  Graham  Bread 

Mince  Pie. 
Coffee. 


Italian  Stew.  Swedish  Rolls. 

Apple  Pie. 
Tea. 


Cream  of  Chicken  Soup .  Croutons . 

Baked  Sausage.  Scalloped  Tomato. 

Chocolate  Pie. 
Tea. 


Cream  Dried  Beef  and  Potatoes.  Graham  Muffins. 

Lemon  Merangue  Pie. 
Milk. 


Corn  Chowder.  Graham  Muffins. 

Strawberry  Shortcake . 
Coffee. 


Salmon  Salad.  French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Cake.  Caramel  Ice  Cream. 

Tea. 


Fruit  Salad  with  Cream  Dressing.  Corn  Cake. 

Cottage  Pudding,  Chocolate  Sauce . 
Tea. 
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Vegetable  Salad.  Swedish  Rolls. 

Mocha  Pie. 
Coffee. 


Salmon  Croquettes  with  White  Sauce  and  Green  Peas. 
Waldorf  Salad.  Parker  House  Rolls. 

Pineapple  Tapioca. 
Tea. 


Roast  Beef.  Creamed  Carrots. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Graham  Muffins. 

Banana  Custard . 
Russian  Tea. 


Baked  Stuffed  Fish.  Tomato  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potato.  Corn  Cake. 

Stewed  Figs. 
Sponge  Cake. 
Tea. 


Fish  Chowder. 
Waldorf  Salad .  Bread  Sticks . 

Cocoanut  Custard  Pie. 
Coffee. 


Chicken  a  la  King  on  Toast.  Grape  Fruit. 

Individual  Frosted  Cakes. 
Coffee. 


Salmon  and  Celery  Salad  Molded.    French  Fried  Potatoes. 
Apple  Muffins.  Fruit  Tapioca. 

Jelly  Roll. 


Scalloped  Egg.  Graham  Muffins. 

Rebecca  Pudding.  One  Egg  Cake. 

Russian  Tea. 


Omelet.  Graham  Rolls. 

Scalloped  Apple.  .  Browrnies. 

Russian  Tea. 
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Roast  Beef.  Franconia  Potatoes. 

Creamed  Carrots  and  Peas. 
Snow  Pudding. 
Russian  Tea. 


Meat  Timbales.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. 
Grape  Fruit.  One  Egg  Cake. 


Tomato  and  Egg  Salad.  Corn  Meal  Muffins. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 
Tea. 


Spring  Salad.  Baking  Powder  Biscuits. 

Milk  Sherbet.  Cake. 
Coffee . 


Creamed  Chicken  and  Peas  on  Toast.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Fruit  Cup.  Oatmeal  Cookies. 


Creamed  Eggs  with  Bacon  on  Toast. 
Small  Sponge  Cake.        Fruit  Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream. 

Cocoa. 


Broiled  Steak.        Delmonico  Potatoes.        Fried  Onions. 
Fruit  Cup. 
Coffee. 


Creamed  Cheese  on  Toast  with  Bacon.         Health  Bread. 
Snow  Pudding.  Jelly  Roll. 

Coffee. 


Scalloped  Beef  and  Potatoes.  Whole  Wheat  Muffins. 

Dressed  Lettuce. 
Coffee  Junket. 
Tea. 


Broiled  Steak.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Baked  Squash.  Parker  House  Rolls. 

Spanish  Cream. 
Tea. 
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Fish  Balls.  Piccalilli. 

Corn  Muffins. 
Tapioca  Pudding.  Molasses  Cookies. 

Cocoa. 


Creamed  Chicken  and  Peas  on  Toast. 
Pineapple  Cream.  Peanut  Cookies. 

Russian  Tea. 


Scrambled  Eggs  on  Toast  with  Bacon. 
Grapefruit.  Individual  Chocolate. 

Nut  Cake. 
Coffee. 


Meat  Timbales.       Delmonico  Potatoes .      Lettuce  Salad. 
Orange  Pudding.  Cookies. 
Russian  Tea. 


Egg  Salad  Sandwich. 
Grapefruit.  One-egg  Cake. 

Coffee. 


Fried  Liver  and  Bacon.    Scalloped  Onions    Baked  Potatoes 
Quick  Muffins. 
Fig  Pudding. 
Russian  Tea. 


Corn  Chowder.  Vegetable  Salad. 

Corn  Meal  Muffins. 
Strawberries  and  Cream.  Cake. 
Russian  Tea. 


Meat  Timbales.    Asparagus  on  Toast.    Baked  Potatoes. 
Washington  Pie.  Cake. 
Russian  Tea. 


Cream   Cheese   and   Egg   on   Toast   with  Bacon. 
Pineapple  Sherbet.  Brownies 
Coffee. 


Salmon  and  Egg  Salad.  Baking  Powder  Biscuits. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream.  Peanut  Cookies. 

Coffee. 
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Vegetable  Plate.  Baking  Powder  Bread  Sticks. 

Apple  Pie. 
Coffee. 


Fried  Liver  and  Bacon.    Mashed  Potatoes.    Hot  Rolls. 
Fruit  Cocktail.  Orange  Layer  Cake. 

Cocoa 


Clam  Chowder.  Muffins. 
Chocolate  Cream  Pie. 
Cocoa. 


Individual  Meat  Pie. 
Snow  Pudding  and  Soft  Custard.  Cookies. 

Tea. 


Oyster  Stew.  Molasses  Corn  Cake. 

Tapioca  Cream. 
Cocoa. 


Lobster  Newburg  on  Toast.  French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Grapefruit.  Small  Sponge  Cakes. 


Chicken  Broth.  Egg  Salad. 

Fruit  Cocktail.  Fruit  Cake. 

Russian  Tea. 


Meat  Loaf,  Tomato  Sauce  Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Spinach  Salad.  Baking  Powder  Biscuits. 

Bavarian  Cream. 


Corn    Chowder.    Stuffed  Celery    Salad.    Parker    House  Rolls. 
Gingerbread  and  Apple, Sauce. 


Scalloped  Oysters.  Rye  Muffins. 

Apple  and  Date  Salad. 
Tapioca  Cream. 


Vegetable  Dinner.    (String  Beans,  Creamed  Cauliflower, 
Creamed  Onions,  Beets,  Potatoes,  Carrots  and  Peas.) 
Graham  Muffins. 
Apricot  Whip. 
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Beef  Stew.  Parker  House  Rolls. 

Cottage  Pudding. 


Scalloped  Corn.  Parker  House  Rolls. 

Peach  Shortcake. 


Boiled  Fish,  Drawn  Butter  Sauce.  Riced  Potatoes. 

Peas.  Corn  Muffins. 

Bread  Pudding,  Lemon  Sauce. 


Potato  Soup.  Croutons. 
Scalloped  Corn  and  Tomatoes.         Rye  Muffins. 
Dutch  Apple  Cake. 


Salmon  Box  (Rice  and  Salmon). 
White  Sauce  with  Chopped  Green  Peppers. 
Corn  Muffins. 
Scalloped  Apples,  Hard  Sauce. 


Dried  Beef  Shortcake .  Franconia  Potatoes 

Gold  Cakes.  Fruit  Cup. 

Tea. 


Tomato  and  Cheese  Rarebit  on  Toast. 
Gold  Cakes.  Apricot  Whip. 


Cream  of  Pea  Soup.  Croutons. 
Cabbage  and  Pineapple  Salad.  Salad  Rolls. 

Orange  Jelly,  Whipped  Cream. 

Individual  Sponge  Cakes. 
Coffee. 


Grapefruit  Cocktail . 
Creamed  Chicken  on  Toast. 
Cottage  Pudding,  Chocolate  Sauce. 
Coffee. 


Cream  of  Celery  Soup.  Crackers. 
Bartlett  Pear  and  Cream  Cheese  Salad. 

Bran  Muffins. 

Orange  Pudding. 
Coffee. 
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Stuffed  Pepper  with  Bacon. 
Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. 
Caramel  Custard. 


Beet  Salad 
Cheese  Biscuits. 
Drop  Cookies. 


Scalloped  Meat  and  Rice. 

Vegetable  Salad. 
Moulded  Fruit  Jelly. 


Popovers. 


Corn  Chowder.  Clover  Biscuits .  Butter  Balls. 

Pineapple  Tapioca  with  Cream. 
Oatmeal  Cookies. 
Coffee. 


Boiled  Finnan  Haddie.  White  Sauce  with  Cheese. 

Green  Peppers  with  Cream  Cheese  Salad. 
French  Dressing. 
Apple  and  Bread  Crumb  Pudding. 

Note. —  At  present  these  menus  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
cents  per  person. 
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REFERENCES. 


BOOKS. 

*  Household  Science  and  Arts.    Josephine  Morris. 

Guide  to  Literature  of  Home  and  Family  Life.    Annie  Robertson. 

*  Books  of  Entertainment.    The  Delineator,  Butterick  Publishing 

Company. 

Art  in  Everyday  Life.    Harriet  and  Velta  Goldstein. 
The  Business  of  Home  Management.    Mary  Pattison. 
From  Infancy  to  Childhood.    Richard  M.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Homemaking.    Merrill  Palmer  School. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D. 
Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  Broadhurst. 
Interior  Decoration.    Frank  A.  Parsons. 
Nutrition  Work  with  Children.  Roberts. 

Home  Economics  in  American  Schools.    University  of  Chicago. 

The  Education  of  the  Consumer.    Henry  Harap. 

Shelter  and  Clothing.    Kinne  and  Cooley. 

Boston  Cooking  School  Book.  Farmer. 

Everybody's  Cook  Book.  Lord. 

Food  Products.  Sherman. 

BULLETINS. 

Color  Xews.    Munsell  Laboratory,  10  East  Franklin  street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Training  Little  Children.    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Education,  Bulletin  No.  36,  1924. 
Child  Health  Program.    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Education,  Bulletin  No.  5,  1920. 
Bulletins  on  Soap,  Water,  Textiles,  Stains" — ■  Colgate  Soap  Company. 
Approved  Method  of  Laundering.    Maty  Vail,  Procter  &  Gamble 

Soap  Company. 

Wall  Paper  Samples.  The  Charles  Williams  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wallpaper,  Room  by  Room.    Wallpaper  Guild,  461  Eighth  street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Health  Bulletins.    Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


*  For  pupils'  reference. 
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Fanners'  bulletins  —  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Government  Printing  Office: 
Bulletin  No.  851,  The  Housefly. 
Bulletin  No.  646,  Selection  of  Household  Equipment. 
Bulletin  No.  25,  Points  for  Egg  Buyers. 
Bulletin  No.  754,  The  Bedbug. 

Bulletin  No.  224,  A  Study  of  Frozen  and  Dried  Eggs. 
Bulletins  published  by  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Infant  Care.    Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  4. 
Child  Care.    Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  30. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1923-24,  1924-25  and  1925-26. 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  ISl  umber 
Attending. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

498 

23,191 
102,745 
10,135 

662 

23,211 
102,893 
10,370 

744 

23,238 
103,533 
10,214 

487 

20,637 
92,464 
8,223 

653 

21,355 
93,105 
8,612 

1 

724 

21,278  j 
93,466 
8,801 

469 

19,300 
86,187 
6,653 

634 

19,843 
86,496 
6,957 

704 

19,874 
86,937 
6,992 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

136,569 
1,603 

137,136 
1,883 

137,729 
1,902 

121,811 
1,275 

123,725 
1,390 

124,269 
1,520  ! 

112,609 
1,159 

113,930 
1,242 

114,507 
1,371 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

138,172 

139,019 

139,631 

123,086 

125,115 

125,789 

113,768 

115,172 

115,878 

Evening  high  

Evening  elementary  

Boston    Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

5,723 
11,158 
1,136 

5,903 
8,649 
1,226 

6,248 
7,614 
1,609 

3,269 
5,592 
598 

3,490 
4,765 
613 

3,644 
4,195 
770 

2,558 
4,481 
461 

2,735 
3,776 
449 

2,873 
3,360 

565 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

18,017 

15,778 

15,471 

!  9,459 

8,868 

8,609 

7,500 

6,960 

6,798 

Continuation  School  *.... 

7,769 

6,249 

6,685 

3,902 

3,230 

3,476 

3,778 

3,160 

3,379 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

2,023 

1,291 

1,254 

857 

696 

666 

6S7 

545 

513 

Totals  of  all  Schools.. 

165,981 

162,337 

163,041 

1 

137,304 

137,909 

138,540 

125,733 

125,837 

126,568 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for 
the  period  beginning  February  1,  1925,  and  closing  December 
31,  1925. 

In  making  comparisons  between  these  items  and  those  of 
previous  years,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  these 
expenditures  for  the  year  1925  cover  a  period  of  eleven  months 
instead  of  twelve.  This  is  due  to  an  amendment  to  the  Gity 
Charter  of  Boston  whereby  the  financial  year  has  been  made  to 
correspond  with  the  calendar  year. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 


guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors                                              .  $8,710,424  31 

Salaries  of  officers   262,733  34 

Salaries  of  custodians   654,419  33 

Fuel  and  light   376,659  90 

Supplies  and  incidentals   744,649  06 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  5,441  15 

Physical  education   193,044  28 

School  physicians  and  nurses   146,176  48 

Pensions  to  teachers   127,956  15 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   72,284  00 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   55,079  70 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures     .      .  1,420,455  35 


Total  expenditures   S12,769,323  05 


TRAINING  IN  CHARACTER  AND  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

In  previous  reports  the  subject  of  training  in  character  and  for 
citizenship  has  been  rather  exhaustively  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Superintendent.  In  the  meantime  there  has 
been  prepared  by  a  council  of  principals  an  admirable  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  study  entitled  "  Citizenship  Through 
Character  Development."  This  course  of  study  recognized  the 
possibility  of  giving  instruction  in  the  natural  virtues.  Fur- 
thermore, it  made  use  of  Hutchin's  "Code  of  Morals,"  which 
embodies  certain  laws,  namely,  the  law  of  self-control,  of 
health,  of  kindness,  of  sportsmanship,  of  self-reliance,  of  duty, 
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of  reliability,  of  good  workmanship,  of  team  work,  and  of 
loyalty.  To  this  list  there  was  added  by  the  council  another 
law,  that  of  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority. 

For  the  purpose  of  vitalizing  and  vivifying  this  course  of 
study,  and  of  furnishing  adequate  material  for  teachers  of  the 
various  grades,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin,  likewise  entitled  "Citizenship 
Through  Character  Development."  This  bulletin  is  furnished 
free  to  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  need,  purpose, 
and  scope  of  the  bulletin  was  conceived  by  the  council  of  princi- 
pals that  formulated  the  course  of  study,  and  was  adopted 
upon  its  recommendation.  This  council  likewise  has  been 
responsible  for  the  editorial  work  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  issue  of  the  bulletin.  When  the  initial  issue  was 
launched  in  September,  1925,  the  Superintendent  had  this  to 
say  about  it : 

"The  'Bulletin'  which  is  to  be  published  each  month  during 
the  coming  school  year  under  the  editorial  direction  of  the 
council  of  principals,  which  includes  the  members  who  prepared 
the  course  in  citizenship,  promises  to  be  fertile  in  illustration, 
suggestion,  and  helpful  aids  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
instruction.  It  has  wisely  been  determined  by  the  council  that 
the  copy  for  the  ' Bulletin'  is  to  be  collected  and  organized  each 
month  by  different  groups  of  teachers,  representative  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  city.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
salient  features  of  a  particular  teacher's  program  will  become 
an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  all  her  fellow-workers.  This  is 
the  quintessence  of  teacher  participation." 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  profitably  or  successfully  the 
course  of  study  in  citizenship  and  character  training  is  being 
pursued  in  the  schools,  what  plans  or  methods  of  presentation 
are  proving  desirable  or  helpful  in  the  classroom,  and  how 
valuable  the  bulletin  may  be  as  a  supplementary  agency,  the 
Superintendent,  under  date  of  April  15,  1926,  addressed  the 
following  circular  letter  to  all  principals  of  the  city: 

Kindly  submit  to  me  not  later  than  June  1 ,  a  detailed  report 
concerning  the  progress  made  in  your  school  or  district  in  citi- 
zenship through  character  development,  under  the  following 
topics : 

1.    a.    The  portions  of  the  course  in  citizenship  through  character  develop- 
ment that  have  proven  especially  suggestive. 
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b.  Types  of  instruction  that  you  have  introduced  based  on  these 

suggestions. 

c.  Practical  application  of  such  instruction  in  the  classroom;  results 

thereof. 

2.  Methods  employed  with  good  effect  (in  school  or  district)  in  developing 

work  or  giving  instruction,  such  as, 
•   a.    The  "Case"  system. 

Learning  through  practice. 

Meeting  situations  or  experiences;  responses  thereto. 
b.    Extra-curricula  activities,    c.  etc. 

3.  Based  upon  j-our  experience  in  following  the  course  in  citizenship 

through  character  development,  compare 

a.  Direct  and  indirect  instruction. 

b.  Individual  and  classroom  instruction. 

4.  The  monthly  bulletin  on  citizenship  through  character  development: 

a.  Wherein  have  you  found  the  bulletin  helpful? 

b.  To  what  extent  have  your  teachers  made  profitable  use  of  the 

material  contained  therein? 

5.  Any  additional  suggestions  or  statements  will  be  welcomed. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  that  space  permits  the  publica- 
tion of  only  a  few  representative  selections  from  the  repoits 
received.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  in  general  that 
principals  and  teachers  are  loyally  co-operating  in  this  impor- 
tant work,  and  that  since  its  incorporation  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum,  character  building  has  advanced  as  rapidly 
and  as  completely  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  We  are 
proceeding  in  all  humility;  we  have  made  a  modest  beginning; 
of  a  rich  fruition  sometime  in  the  future  we  are  confidently 
assured. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Principals  of  Intermediate 
and  Elementary  Schools. 

Principal  A.  1.  a.  The  various  laws  for  character 
development,  based  upon  the  fundamental  virtues,  have 
served  as  a  foundation  for  suggestive  and  inspirational  work  in 
all  grades  of  our  school.  Each  morning,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  opening  exercises,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  some  domi- 
nant thought  arising  from  the  discussion  of  a  special  law.  Such 
work  has  served  to  motivate  the  activities  of  the  pupils  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  higher 
and  more  clearly  denned  ideals  of  conduct,  and  to  deepen  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  entire  course  in  citizenship  as  laid  out  in  School  Docu- 
ment No.  10  is  broad  in  its  conception,  logical  in  its  arrange- 
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ment,  and  elastic  in  its  provision  for  individual  initiative. 
Some  of  the  features  of  this  course  which  have  especially 
commended  themselves  to  the  teachers  are  the  suggestions  for 
" daily  directed  discussion,"  "for  practice  in  activities,"  and 
for  " stressing  appropriate  points"  in  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum.  The  bibliography,  also,  and  the  list 
of  songs  suitable  for  the  different  grades,  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  our  search  for  the  best  illustrative  material. 

b.  Various  types  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  different 
grades  have  been  introduced  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  under  consideration,  to  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  higher  standards  of  conduct,  to  foster  more  helpful 
co-operation,  and  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  all  members  of  the  human  family. 

c.  To  this  end  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  cultivated  the 
art  of  telling  carefully  selected  stories  and  relating  appropriate 
personal  experiences.  Such  stories  have  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence and  a  universal  appeal. 

Class  discussion  has  been  particularly  useful.  Such  discus- 
sion of  different  phases  of  the  laws  has  led  to  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  the  correction  of  opinions  in  the  light  of  broader 
knowledge. 

The  memorizing  of  short  and  pertinent  quotations  and  com- 
plete poems  has  stored  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts  from  the 
best  authors.  The  study  of  biography  has  revealed  innumera- 
ble inspiring  instances  of  heroism  and  unselfish  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  country  and  humanity. 

Dramatization  is  another  valuable  means.  It  opens  up 
avenues  for  self-expression  and  affords  the  pupils  opportunities 
to  experience  for  the  time  being  the  noble  emotions  of  those 
whom  they  impersonate.  The  writing  of  slogans  and  acrostics, 
also,  has  crystallized  into  concrete  form  short  and  forceful  ex- 
pressions which  linger  in  the  mind  and  frequently  arise  unbid- 
den to  determine  lines  of  worthy  action.  Another  device  — ■ 
the  making  of  posters,  charts,  and  projects  connected  with 
various  subjects  in  the  curriculum — has  opened  up  endless 
vistas  for  initiative,  investigation,  co-operation,  and  formation 
of  habits  of  good  workmanship. 

The  discussion  of  current  events  has  awakened  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Thoughtful  consideration  of  virtuous  and  lovable  characters  in 
fiction  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  heroically  devoted 
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themselves  to  the  world's  betterment,  never  fails  to  arouse  gen- 
erous and  exalted  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
words  of  Lowell : 

Their  souls  grow  fine 

With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  divine 
Of  noble  natures  gone. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  so-called  extra-curriculum 
activities  have  proved  themselves  valuable.  Clubs,  honor 
groups,  games,  play  —  both  free  and  supervised  —  have  afforded 
ample  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  many  of  the  basic  virtues 
and  for  the  elimination  of  undesirable  attitudes. 

The  practical  application  of  this  course  of  instruction  in 
the  classroom  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
observance  of  habits  which  promote  good  health  and  in  the 
practice  of  obedience,  courtesy,  honesty,  neatness,  punctuality, 
and  fidelity  to  assigned  tasks. 

2.  a.  Opportunities  are  constantly  arising  for  the  practice 
of  these  qualities.  For  the  older  pupils  especially,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  self-reliance,  self-control,  and  leadership  has  been  fos- 
tered by  assignments  to  monitor  duty,  supervision  of  yards 
and  corridors,  access  to  supply  rooms,  and  use  of  library  and 
reference  books.  y 

Still  other  methods  have  been  employed  with  good  effect  in 
the  individual  classrooms;  as,  the  arrangement  of  programs 
to  emphasize  the  study  of  a  given  law.  "A  Duty  Program," 
"A  Happy  Morning  Program,"  "A  Health  Program,"  etc., 
have  contributed  to  sum  up  the  best  results  of  the  discussions, 
and  have  served  to  make  the  citizenship  period  a  time  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 

Classroom  activities  have  broadened  into  wider  fields  of  serv- 
ice; and  weekly  assemblies  have  felt  the  impress  of  the  indi- 
vidual classes.  Groups  of  pupils  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  demonstrating  the  value  of  noble  thoughts  well  mem- 
orized and  of  helpful  lessons  gained  from  the  study  of  lives  that 
have  been  devoted  to  human  welfare.  By  such  means  normal 
outlets  have  been  provided  for  the  emotions  which  have  been 
aroused  and  stimulated.  In  general,  good  results  have  followed 
all  the  methods  employed  for  the  promotion  of  self-activity 
and  self-control. 

Pupils  have  been  encouraged  on  all  possible  occasions  to 
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practice  the  basic  virtues  in  daily  living.  It  is  interesting  to 
quote  some  of  the  simple  records  which  they  have  made : 

"By  following  the  law  of  health,  I  have  gained  in  weight. 
When  I  came  into  the  eighth  grade,  I  was  underweight  and 
did  not  eat  breakfast;  nor  did  I  drink  milk.  Now  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  do  these  things." 

"When  we  were  playing  Mr.  D's  baseball  team  and  we  lost, 

Frank  M  said,  'You  all  played  well  and  we'll  try  harder 

next  time.'    He  was  a  good  loser." 

"Before  hearing  Angelo  Patri's  letter  on  'Too  Hard?  Do 
It,'  I  used  to  get  discouraged  over  my  arithmetic  lesson  and 
sulk.  Finding  that  I  couldn't  get  along *in  the  world  without 
trying  hard,  I  determined  to  succeed  in  my  problem  work." 

"My  mother  had  Thursday  night  off.  In  the  morning 
before  she  left  for  work,  she  said  that  she  would  have  to  tidy 
up  the  house  when  she  came  home.  I  thought  of  the  words, 
'Do  more  than  what  is  expected  of  you,'  and  I  did  that  work, 
too.    That  night  my  mother  rested  when  she  came  home." 

"Sometimes  I  am  tired  and  do  not  like  to  do  my  home 
lessons.  Then  I  think  of  what  we  read  in  '  Success  and  Happi- 
ness' about  being  pushed  to  work  like  the  trained  seal;  and 
I  tend  to  my  home  tasks." 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  from  the  experi- 
ences related  by  teachers : 

"A  boy,  whose  conduct  in  the  printing  class  had  not  been 
satisfactory,  took  one  line  from  the  'Class  Acrostic  on  Self- 
Control'  as  an  aid  to  better  behavior.  Before  each  printing 
lesson,  he  comes  to  me  and  whispers,  'Only  I  can  control 
myself.'    And  so  far  he  has  done  it." 

b.  Extra-curriculum  activities  have  been  the  normal  out- 
growth of  the  interest  aroused  in  the  training  for  citizenship. 
Teachers  and  pupils  have  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  clubs  bearing  such  suggestive 
titles  as:  Thrift  Club,  Helpful  Club,  Courtesy  Club,  Health 
Club,  Prompt  Club,  Self  Government  Class,  and  Safety  Council. 
The  influence  of  such  work  is  reflected  in  the  school  atmosphere; 
and  it  has  reacted  for  good,  we  believe,  upon  the  pupils'  attitude 
at  home  and  on  the  playground  in  the  friendly  rivalry  between 
ball  teams. 

3.  a.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  teachers 
indicates  that  both  direct  and  indirect  instruction  in  the 
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work  of  character  development  is  necessary.  While  direct 
instruction  may  possess  more  of  the  elements  of  formality, 
yet  it  "sets  up  the  ideals"  and  focuses  the  attention  upon  the 
necessity  for  "Good  Americans"  to  reach  toward  those  ideals. 
Indirect  instruction  is  supplementary.  It,  also,  is  helpful  in 
the  effort  to  attain  the  ideals. 

b.  Comparing  classroom  and  individual  instruction,  we 
find  that  classroom  instruction  is  most  satisfactory  for  general 
discussions.  It  brings  the  desired  truth  to  the  attention  of  all 
at  the  same  time.  It  gives  the  individual  child  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole  great  plan,  and  that  he  is 
working  in  co-operation  with  others  for  the  common  weal. 

Individual  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessary  when 
only  the  personal  touch  can  influence  the  wayward  pupil,  and 
give  the  needed  encouragement  to  the  well-doer. 

4.  a.  In  all  this  work,  the  monthly  bulletin  on  Citizen- 
ship through  Character  Development  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  supplement  to  the  course  in  citizenship.  Its 
work  has  confirmed  the  statement  made  by  Doctor  Burke 
in  the  foreword  of  the  first  issue:  "It  promises  to  be  fertile 
in  illustration,  suggestion,  and  helpful  aids  for  the  teachers  of 
all  grades  of  instruction." 

b.  The  content  of  the  bulletin  has  been  practical,  sug- 
gestive, and  inspirational.  The  various  issues  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  excellent  quotations  and  songs 
which  have  been  of  material  assistance.  Many  of  the  devices, 
charts,  and  drawings  found  in  the  pages  of  the  bulletin  may 
be  seen  on  our  blackboards.  We  have  used,  also,  with  ad- 
vantage the  slogans  and  acrostics  contributed  from  children 
from  all  over  the  city.  Teaching  outlines,  type  lessons, 
playlets,  all  have  been  utilized  with  great  profit.  The  monthly 
issues  of  the  bulletin  have  served  as  media  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  methods  among  members  of  the  teaching  force. 
The  coming  of  these  valuable  and  attractive  pamphlets  is 
awaited  with  great  pleasure  by  all. 

5.  All  work  in  citizenship  and  character  training  requires 
infinite  patience  and  sympathy.  Childhood,  we  know,  is 
the  impressionable  age, —  the  time  best  fitted  for  arousing 
the  noblest  emotions,  the  time,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
impress  upon  the  pupils  that 

No  life 

Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 
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The  importance  of  beginning  this  persistent  and  systematic 
training  in  character  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  child's 
school  life  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  We  teachers 
must  never  forget  that  "the  race  moves  forward  on  the  feet 
of  little  children." 

B.  1.  a.  The  document  on  character  education  clearly 
divides  itself,  like  all  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  Part  1  is  from 
the  cover  to  the  end  of  page  25,  Part  2  from  page  26  to  the 
end  of  page  31,  Part  3  from  page  32  to  page  96. 

In  order  to  teach  successfully  Part  3,  the  teacher  must  be 
thoroughly  and  periodically  acquainted  with  Part  1,  by  brows- 
ing through  these  pages.  Then  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
after  having  first  meditated  on  Part  1,  to  read  Part  2  and 
wonder  what  it  is  all  about  and  ask  herself  questions  as  to 
the  relations  between  Part  1  and  Part  2.  Unless  the  teacher 
has  done  this  she  does  not  understand  how  to  tackle  Part  3. 
Having  done  what  I  suggest  in  those  first  two  parts  of  the 
pamphlet,  then  the  teacher  can  understandingly  know  what 
Part  3  is  about  and  how  to  attack  the  problem  of  character 
training.  Without  this  thorough  understanding,  the  last  part 
of  the  pamphlet  will  become  a  humdrum  task.  Let  the  teacher 
have  in  her  mind  the  first  two  parts  as  a  background  and  then, 
before  beginning  to  teach  anything  at  all  on  the  third  part, 
let  her  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  over  the  third  part, 
wondering  and  meditating  on  how  to  bring  about  discussion, 
how  to  bring  about  practice. 

2.  a.  This  is  more  or  less  a  cosmopolitan  district  and  one  in 
which  the  "  case  "  system  almost  daily  is  made  use  of.  Through 
an  appeal  to  the  individual,  not  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint 
for  his  reformation,  nor  from  a  eudaemonic  basis  of  happiness 
for  himself,  but  from  the  necessity  of  duty.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  element  of  respectability  added  to  duty  has 
an  appeal  when  the  "case  "  system  is  used  and  I  have  frequently 
found  that  is  true  in  dealing  with  individuals  in  the  office  and 
is  especially  true  with  the  upper  grade  boy,  provided  the  gang 
hasn't  won  him  over.  I  have  found,  however,  that  once  won 
over  by  the  gang  or  once  arrested,  the  influence  here  is  not  so 
potent  as  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  never  been  in  court. 
We  are  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  that  a  trans- 
gressor telling  the  truth  should  be  absolved  from  responsibility 
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attached  to  the  commission  of  his  act.  Such  false  philosophy 
is  fruitful  of  bad  results.  I  have  found  that  most  boys  are  not 
inherently  bad  and  that  a  straightforward  appeal  reaches  them, 
provided  there  is  any  genuine  love  at  home  for  mother.  My 
appeal  has  always  gone  to  a  boy  on  the  basis  of  his  mother  and 
as  I  said  above,  excepting  where  the  gang  or  the  street  has 
already  weaned  him  away,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  have 
reached  him. 

Learning  through  practice  is  done  mostly  at  home.  I  find, 
however,  that  learning  through  practice  is  based  on  good  ex- 
ample and  unless  the  home  practices  what  it  preaches  or  prac- 
tices what  the  moral  code  preaches,  it  brings  forth  a  boy  who 
is  likely  to  go  astray.  To  me  learning  through  practice  is 
dependent  on  learning  from  example.  I  believe  that  if  a  great 
assembly  of  parents  of  the  city,  especially  of  the  cosmopolitan 
districts,  could  be  held  and  the  value  of  good  example  set 
forth,  the  work  of  the  school  would  be  much  easier  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  would  be  raised,  because  the 
parent  would  go  home  impressed  with  the  value  of  and  the 
necessity  of  good  example  and  the  adage  would  be  both  "Do 
as  I  do"  and  "Do  as  I  say."  There  would  be  co-operation 
outside  the  school.  There  may  be  a  motion  that  resembles 
doing  the  right  thing  but  it  may  be  a  false  motion  and  is  based 
on  trying  to  please  somebody  in  authority.  True  living 
depends  on  the  carrying  out  of  duty  and  responsibility  in 
all  its  ramifications  when  nobody  is  looking  just  the  same  as 
when  the  multitude  looks  on  and  under  all  contingencies  and 
temptations,  without  the  artificial  and  politic  motive  of  trying 
to  please.  We  can  and  we  do  set  a  particular  virtue  in  motion 
but  the  good  example  or  the  bad  example  of  the  home  and  of 
the  environment  has  a  far  greater  influence  than  the  school. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  cannot  do  everything, 
that  the  environment  and  the  home  has  the  child  a  far  greater 
number  of  minutes  than  the  school  and  that  the  practice  in 
activities  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  school.  That  practice  is 
discussed  in  school.  We  find  that  the  response  among  the 
children  is  remarkable,  for  they  come  back  and  tell  us  how 
they  stopped  a  fight  or  prevented  somebody  from  stealing,  or 
returned  wrong  change,  or  restored  a  lost  article;  and  these 
acts  have  been  encouraged  by  the  school.  Lives  of  great  men 
have  been  analyzed  and  there  has  been  brought  clearly  to  the 
child's  mind  how  these  men  rose  above  temptation,  met  emer- 
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gencies,  fought  the  fight  and  amounted  to  something.  Unless 
a  child  has  been  prepared  for  an  experience  or  a  situation,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  meet  that  experience  or  situation  with 
prudence  or  with  good  judgment. 

3a.  *  *  *  The  indirect  instruction  likewise  has  its 
place.  It  results  from  the  occasional  reference  in  a  book  to 
some  quality,  or  lack  of  quality,  that  the  teacher  would  like 
to  see  acquired  by  her  class,  or  it  may  be  based  on  some  lapse 
of  virtue  by  some  member  of  the  class,  either  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  school  yard,  in  the  corridor,  on  the  street,  or  at 
home.  It  demands  of  the  teacher  tactful  treatment;  a  quiet, 
well-modulated  voice  without  appearance  of  sarcasm;  the 
confidence  of  the  child  and  his  conviction  that  the  teacher  is 
right  and  that  he,  the  child,  is  wrong.  Then  there  must  be 
encouragement  even  in  spite  of  failure  at  first.  There  must 
be  repeated  encouragement  to  rise  after  any  particular  lapse 
of  virtue  and  to  choose  the  right.  High  motive  must  always 
be  appealed  to  and  presented.  The  indirect  method  is  often 
more  valuable  than  the  direct,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance.  In  the  direct,  general  conditions  can  be 
explained  to  a  group,  therefore  it  is  more  a  group  method, 
while  the  indirect  is  at  the  same  time  a  group  method  and  an 
individual  method.  In  the  indirect  method  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  to  reach  the  individual  child.  The  indirect 
method,  however,  usually  comes  as  a  building-up  process  after 
there  has  been  a  lapsing  from  virtue  in  respect  to  some  par- 
ticular law.  When  that  takes  place  the  lesson  is  built  up  on 
the  immediate  experience.  It  is  more  a  corrective  method 
than  the  direct  method,  for  the  direct  method  is  preventive. 
The  direct  method  is  taught  before  the  breaking  of  a  law, 
the  indirect  usually,  but  not  always,  after  the  breaking  of  a 
law.  The  indirect  in  this  particular  case  may  be  taught 
when  an  instance  comes  up  during  a  lesson.  Each  method 
has  its  own  particular  value.  The  direct  method  is  the  method 
of  the  classroom  and  of  the  assembly.  The  home,  the  school, 
the  church,  are  the  institutions  by  which  either  direct  or 
indirect  instruction  is  given.  Now  it  so  happens  that  a  child 
may  go  beyond  any  of  these  three  agencies  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  court  and  in  such  a  case  no  instruction  is 
given  at  all,  simply  punishment.  It  might  seem  advisable  if 
the  court  would  give  indirect  instruction.  Indirect  instruc- 
tion is  also  instruction  acquired  by  environment.  Direct 
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instruction  is  acquired  because  it  is  directed  through  meditation. 
All  this  instruction,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  formal  or  in- 
formal, is  useless  if  the  keynote  of  meditation  is  not  well  attuned 
to  the  work  at  hand. 

3.  b.  Individual  and  classroom  instruction  may  be  the 
same  or  they  may  vary  widely.  As  the  classroom  is  made  up  of 
individuals,  not  every  child  breaks  the  same  law.  Conse- 
quently the  same  appeal  cannot  be  made  in  classroom  instruc- 
tion as  can  be  made  in  individual  instruction.  Nevertheless 
all  the  lawrs  should  be  developed  in  the  classroom  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  are  many  children  who  receive  no 
home  instruction  in  character,  in  morality;  they  are  not 
attendants  at  any  church,  consequently  they  receive  no  charac- 
ter, or  moral,  or  religious  training  from  that  agency  and  it  is  on 
the  school  that  they  depend  for  what  character  or  moral  training 
they  get.  Unless  the  school  develops  each  phase  of  the  moral 
law  and  places  a  high  motive  as  an  appeal  for  obedience  to  that 
law,  the  child  will  never  become  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  moral.  The  school  cannot  wait  until  there 
is  a  lapse  of  virtue  or  a  probable  breaking  of  these  laws  before 
setting  forth  the  law  of  the  virtue  and  the  reason  for  adherence 
to  it.  The  school  should  take  each  virtue,  develop  the  virtue, 
explain  it,  discuss  it,  meditate  on  it  and  encourage  practice  in 
that  virtue.  Now  this  must  be  done  by  classroom  instruction. 
The  individual  child  can  be  appealed  to  by  the  tactful  teacher 
who  understands  the  theory  of  heredity.  That  can  be  done  in 
classroom  instruction.  The  individual,  however,  is  the  one 
to  be  reached.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  preach  over  his  head 
while  talking  to  a  class.  This  is  obviated  if  discussion  takes 
place  and  if  every  member  of  the  class  is  held  responsible 
for  his  part  in  the  discussion.  There  cannot  be  any  preaching 
and  there  cannot  be  any  sleeping  during  the  sermon.  A  child 
must  listen  and  he  must  take  part. 

C.  1.  (a.)  For  the  school  year  1925-26  it  was  planned 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  making  the  work  in  character  education 
uniform  and  standard  throughout  the  district  by  specifying 
definitely  the  portions  of  the  course  of  study  in  citizenship 
through  character  development  that  should  be  covered  during 
each  month  of  the  school  year.  This  plan  was  presented  to 
our  teachers'  council  which  recommended  that  this  method 
be  delayed  for  at  least  another  year  until  teachers  had  an 
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opportunity  of  obtaining  a  better  working  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  study.  This  result,  they  felt,  would  be  accomplished 
during  the  year  by  allowing  teachers  to  adapt  the  time  schedule 
of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  ability  of  their  class  to  absorb 
the  material  provided  under  each  law  and  by  permitting  teachers 
to  fit  into  the  general  outline  the  additional  fund  of  valuable 
material  that  would  appear  in  the  various  issues  of  the  monthly 
bulletin.  These  recommendations  were  decided  upon  with  the 
understanding  that  teachers  would  conscientiously  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  course  of  study  and  make  use  of  all  available 
material  as  suggested  therein.  Arrangements  were  made. for 
periodic  reports  to  the  master  of  the  portions  of  the  course  of 
study  so  far  covered  and  of  the  general  plan  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  succeeding  months.  To  supplement  the  course 
of  study  and  the  monthly  magazine,  each  teacher  was  provided 
with  copies  of  Cabot's  Ethics  For  Children  and  Volumes  I 
and  II  of  McVenn's  Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct. 

In  a  report  made  to  me  recently  by  the  teachers,  mention 
was  made  of  those  portions  and  phases  of  the  course  of  study 
that  have  proved  especially  suggestive.  As  was  expected, 
some  teachers  covered  this  topic  in  a  general  manner  and  others 
somewhat  specifically.  The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  course  of  study  as  a  whole  is  a  splendid  piece  of  con- 
structive work  and  has  been  of  great  practical  and  inspira- 
tional value.  As  a  handbook  of  suggestive  material  it  has  been 
of  real  service  to  teachers  in  that  it  contains  far  more  material 
than  could  be  possibly  used  in  any  school  year.  Probably  no 
text-book  or  school  document  is  so  well  thumbed  as  the  Charac- 
ter Development  document. 

The  excellence  of  the  grade  VI  outline,  though  easily  adapt- 
able for  all  grades,  suggests  to  many  teachers  the  pressing  need 
of  similar  outlines  for  the  lower  grades. 

Most  teachers  find  the  first  law — namely,  that  of  good 
health  —  to  be  an  appropriate  and  easy  introduction  into  the 
spirit  and  content  of  the  course  of  study  and  from  their  ex- 
perience and  success  with  this  law  acquire  enthusiasm  for  the 
working  out  of  laws  that  follow.  Several  teachers,  however, 
prefer  to  introduce  the  study  according  to  plans  of  their  own. 
One  teacher  in  charge  of  English  literature  classes  delights  in 
stressing  the  ethical  values  to  be  found  in  the  literary  master- 
pieces and  at  the  outset  aims  to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of 
the  noble  character  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  English 
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literature.  Another  teacher  lays  the  foundation  of  her  charac- 
ter building  on  the  thesis,  "The  ideal  citizen  is  a  person  of 
character"  and  stimulates  the  interest  of  pupils  by  character 
studies  of  such  models  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Helen  Keller.  And  still 
another  teacher  who  has  had  much  success  under  the  former 
system  of  indirect  moral  instruction,  fits  the  course  of  study 
into  her  plan  which  calls  for  consideration  of  "Conscience,  the 
mainstay  of  the  Republic"  as  the  introductory  proposition. 
She  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  power  of  conscience  by  per- 
suasion and  example;  discusses  the  practical  value  of  habits 
and  formation  of  habits;  considers  the  necessity  for  laws  and 
rules  of  government  and  social  behavior;  forms  a  deliberative 
assembly  with  its  own  constitution,  and  expresses  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  by  the  construction  of  a  pyramid  of  bricks 
representing  a  full  all-round  developed  character. 

"We  start  our  structure  on  a  firm  foundation  of  habits 
and  laws.  On  these  we  place  the  primary  virtues,  — 
truth,  obedience,  self-control,  love,  justice,  etc.,  each 
child  suggesting  one  appropriate  for  that  special  point  in 
the  building  process.  As  the  pyramid  towers  upward  we 
use  some  virtues  which  grow  out  of  the  primary  ones,  as 
generosity,  affability,  etc.  This  little  device  not  only 
stimulates  the  child  to  think  of  what  the  true  elements  of 
character  really  are,  but  it  also  leaves  with  him  a  mental 
picture  that  he  can  never  wholly  efface  nor  entirely  forget 
in  his  own  daily  conduct  of  life." 

Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  the  character  lesson 
abound  in  opportunities  for  the  self -activity  of  the  pupils  and 
to  have  the  controlling  force  for  effective  instruction  consist  of 
action  rather  than  words  alone  and  of  example  rather  than 
precept  alone.  They  have  been  required  also  to  endeavor  to 
make  the  child  morally  conscious  of  the  great  and  lasting  value 
to  be  derived  from  practising  a  virtue  and  to  have  the  child 
discover  that  there  is  a  positive  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
right  living.  They  have  been  advised  to  avoid  the  tendency 
to  preach  and  to  discourage  any  evidence  of  priggishness 
among  their  pupils. 

b.  In  carrying  out  these  instructions  teachers  have  profited 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in 
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the  course  of  study  as  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  laws 
to  be  discussed.  They  have  made  it  a  practice  to  have  daily 
directed  discussion  of  the  laws  under  consideration.  These 
"  character  chats,"  as  one  teacher  calls  them,  though  directed 
by  the  teacher  have  been  often  conducted  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. In  several  classes  committees  have  been  formed  to 
gather  material  relating  to  a  law  and  have,  after  some  practice, 
presented  the  matter  and  directed  the  discussion  in  its  entirety. 
Practically  every  suggested  method  of  skillfully  introducing 
a  law  to  the  child  has  been  put  into  play  in  the  class  exer- 
cise. As  a  result  classroom  instruction  is  thoroughly  social- 
ized and  well  motivated.  The  general  effect  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  most  charming  class  atmosphere.  Children 
look  forward  to  the  time  for  pupil  participation  in  the  character 
work  and  are  stimulated  to  such  a  degree  by  their  purposeful 
activities  that  the  day's  work  becomes  less  of  a  drudgery  and 
the  classroom  an  interesting  and  live  place. 

Literary  masterpieces,  noble  character  studies,  stories, 
fables,  poems,  memory  gems,  slogans,  character  charts,  wheels 
of  progress,  picture  studies,  stereopticon  lectures,  scrap  books, 
diaries,  rolls  of  honor,  clubs,  games,  original  stories  and  reports 
of  observances  of  character  in  every  day  performances  are 
some  of  the  devices  that  teachers  employ  to  make  the  character 
lessons  real  and  interesting  to  the  children.  These  devices 
are  used  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  depending  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  class  and  the  teacher.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  classroom  is  thus  charged  with  forces  compelling  the  child 
to  awaken  to  the  good  things  of  which  true  living  consists. 

c.  Teachers  have  made  practical  use  of  the  classroom  idea 
as  a  means  of  developing  social  habits  similar  to  those  to  be 
met  in  every  day  life  by  the  children.  The  group  of  children 
must  work  together  for  the  good  of  all.  They  must  help  each 
other,  respect  each  other's  rights  and  must  be  willing  to  repress 
their  own  personal  feelings  for  the  best  interests  of  the  group. 
The  club  idea  has  been  of  much  service  in  developing  ideas  of 
social  responsibility.  It  presents  practical  situations  that 
call  for  judgment,  decision  and  action;  it  encourages  respect 
for  and  obedience  to  self-imposed  laws  and  it  develops  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value  of  thinking  and  acting  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

2.  a.  and  b.  There  have  been  clubs  formed  in  each  and 
every  classroom,  varying  from  the  simple  form  used  in  the 
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kindergarten  and  first  grade  up  to  the  elaborate  and  real 
life-like  deliberative  assembly  of  the  higher  grades.  These 
clubs  meeting  regularly  have  attempted  in  their  humble  way 
to  do  big  things  for  the  class,  the  school,  and  the  community. 
That  they  have  accomplished  much  is  apparent  to  all.  Parents 
report  that  the  club  idea  has  taken  root  in  the  homes  with 
sisters  and  brothers  and  often  fathers  and  mothers  as  members. 
The  club  idea  has  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  and  has  in  a 
modest  manner  done  many  things  that  make  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  community.  The  school  has  naturally 
observed  many  beneficent  effects  from  this  well  motivated 
project. 

In  school,  monitors  are  accorded  the  same  respect  and  con- 
sideration as  teachers  and  in  return  are  quick  to  imitate  their 
teachers  by  using  positive  rather  than  repressive  methods. 
When  teachers  are  called  from  their  classes  a  presiding  pupil 
is  elected  by  the  class  and  exercises  and  studies  continued. 
The  uniformed  traffic  squad  goes  about  its  duties  in  a  business- 
like way  and  conducts  its  traffic  court  in  a  manner  comparable 
to  that  of  the  real  officials  they  imitate. 

Several  school  assemblies  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Better  Entertainment  Club  and  it  was  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  district  that  the  play  "  Health  and  Milk  for 
the  Whole  World"  which  was  staged  in  our  school  hall  by  the 
second  and  third  grade  pupils  was  one  of  the  finest  assembly 
exercises  seen  in  our  hall.  This  was  an  entertainment  sug- 
gested and  arranged  by  the  primary  pupils  with  the  aid 
of  the  master's  assistant  and  an  outside  civic  agency. 

This  practical  and  social  aspect  of  character  education  has 
appealed  to  the  teachers  and  has  produced  results  that  are 
noticeable  to  all.  Much  favorable  comment  has  been  heard 
from  those  who  have  been  prone  to  be  skeptical  of  the  value 
of  character  education  as  a  prescribed  subject.  The  ordinary 
school  virtues  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  punctuality,  honesty, 
good  behavior,  loyalty,  etc.,  have  been  more  thoroughly  and 
systematically  stressed  and  results  have  showTn  that  the  sys- 
tematic drive  on  the  character  traits  has  been  worth  while. 
Teachers  report  that  among  the  pupils  there  is  less  tendency 
to  cheat,  that  classes  can  more  generally  be  left  on  their  honor 
and  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  children  has  been  improved. 
For  themselves  teachers  have  observed  less  desire  to  correct 
the  children  by  repressive  measures  and  a  corresponding  in- 
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crease  in  their  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  of  the 
child  and  the  class.  Behavior  chats  have  taken  the  place  of 
corporal  punishment  with  many  teachers.  Untold  instances 
may  be  related  to  indicate  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  district 
as  a  whole  has  been  improved. 

True,  these  positive  evidences  of  character  improvement 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  school  as  a  whole  may  be 
habits  that  the  child  uses  only  when  he  is  in  the  school  and  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers.  Perhaps  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  home,  the  child  may 
exercise  a  set  of  habits  at  variance  with  his  best  school  conduct. 
I  believe,  however,  that  time  alone  can  properly  tell  us  of  the 
transfer  value  and  permanency  of  our  excellent  work  in  citizen- 
ship training.  The  development  of  character  is  a  slowr  process 
and  can  be  accomplished  not  alone  by  the  school  but  must 
have  the  active  co-operation  of  the  home,  church  and  com- 
munity. The  immediate  problem  of  the  school  is  to  see  to  it 
that  its  share  in  this  great  task  of  encouraging  moral  thought- 
fulness  is  done  faithfully  and  well  and  that  it  is  done  now. 
Helping  the  child  to  improve  his  behavior  in  the  immediate 
present  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  good  behavior  for  the 
future. 

3.  a.  Until  the  course  in  character  instruction  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  the  majority  of  teachers  were  satisfied 
that  the  indirect  method  of  teaching  character  development  was 
to  be  preferred.  The  school  itself  and  the  regular  course  of 
study  were  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  train  her 
children  in  morality.  Instruction  was  given  at  opportune 
moments  and  appeared  to  be  correlated  so  naturally  with  the 
subject  matter  as  to  be  more  appealing  to  the  pupils  and  to 
savor  less  of  preaching  and  sermonizing. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  school  itself  presents 
daily  situations  putting  into  play  moral  actions,  and  that 
subjects  of  instruction  lend  themselves  readily  to  moral  train- 
ing, no  guarantee  arises  from  these  factors  that  the  teacher 
will  make  full  and  complete  use  of  these  opportunities.  Too 
much  is  taken  for  granted  and  there  is  a  decided  note  of  in- 
definiteness  to  the  plan  that  does  not  make  for  success. 

The  introduction  into  our  school  system  of  our  excellent 
course  of  study  has,  I  believe,  made  numberless  converts  to 
the  direct  method  of  instruction.  Under  this  plan  character 
instruction  is  as  definitely  and  carefully  provided  for  as  are  the 
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other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  A  definite  portion  of  the 
day  is  set  aside  for  treatment  of  the  subject  matter.  Thus 
nothing  is  left  to  the  mere  chance  that  the  teacher  as  such  is  a 
great  inspirational  leader  and  will  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  to  lead  her  pupils  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  virtues.  The  schools  are  full  of  such  noble  characters  of 
whom  it  has  been  said : 

"The  true  teacher  teaches  much  by  indirection.  There 
is  an  unconscious  influence  emanating  from  him.  What 
he  really  is  and  profoundly  believes,  his  faith  in  God, 
his  faith  in  his  fellowman,  his  spirit  of  tolerance,  his 
belief  in  the  principles  of  democracy  applied  to  govern- 
ment and  not  less  to  industry,  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
his  purity  of  thought  as  well  as  speech,  his  optimism, 
his  wholesomeness,  these  will  crop  out,  if  he  have  them, 
and  attract  by  their  genuineness  and  lack  of  ostentation. 
They  will  greatly  help  in  determining  the  philosophy  of 
his  pupils  long  before  the  latter  could  formulate  any 
statement  of  that  philosophy." 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  school  system  are  fortunate  in 
that  our  character  education  committee  was  broad-minded 
enough  to  provide  them  with  a  course  of  study  that  calls  for 
the  method  of  constantly  and  persistently  presenting  in  a 
positive  and  direct  manner  the  principles  and  virtues  that  are 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  and  instilled  into  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  and  that  at  the  same  time  suggests  practical  ways 
and  means  of  providing  for  indirect  instruction. 

Whether  the  direct  or  indirect  method  be  preferred,  teachers 
realize  that  the  most  effective  and  potent  method  of  impressing 
the  child  is  by  self -activity.  A  child  learns  to  do  by  doing. 
He  will  learn  to  be  good  by  practice  in  being  good  and  by  observ- 
ing and  truly  appreciating  evidences  of  goodness  about  him. 
The  teacher's  big  problem  is  in  providing  opportunities  and  in 
creating  situations  that  will  give  pupils  practice  in  the  virtues 
to  be  taught. 

6.  Teachers  are  impressed  today  by  the  importance  of 
individual  differences  among  pupils  and  realize  fully  that  in 
order  to  train  children  in  any  subject  of  the  curriculum  they 
must  try  to  discover  the  child's  natural  powers  and  tendencies 
and  so  organize  the  lesson  material  that  these  powers  and  tend- 
encies will  receive  growth  in  the  right  direction. 
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School  conditions  are  such,  however,  that  most  instruction 
given  must,  of  necessity,  be  classroom  instruction  which  the 
progressive  teacher  so  motivates  that  it  reaches  practically  all  of 
the  individuals  of  the  group.  Special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  those  individuals  who  seem  to  be  the  least  influenced 
by  exercises  that  are  often  aimed  directly  at  them.  For  such 
children  the  teacher  must  call  into  play  her  tact  and  resourceful- 
ness. It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  note  the  growing  tendency  among 
teachers  to  use  more  often  than  formerly  the  private  conference 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  individual.  Practically  every  class 
has  a  character  problem  case  that  requires  special  study  and 
consideration.  For  the  proper  handling  of  these  cases  teachers 
need  to  know  the  individual's  history  —  physical,  social, 
environmental,  mental  and  intellectual  —  and  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  present  day  methods  of  handling  such 
data  in  behavior  clinics.  Teachers  now  pass  along  to  one 
another  a  word  or  two  about  a  special  child  and  the  office  often 
adds  a  word  or  two  more.  A  "case"  card  devised  for  the 
master's  office  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  collecting  and 
recording  such  data  as  would  help  teachers  better  to  under- 
stand individual  problem  cases.  The  need  of  such  a  card 
made  itself  felt  during  this  year  wrhen  many  teachers  made 
reports  on  emotional  individuals  to  the  committee  on  the 
educability  of  the  emotions. 

4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin,  Citizenship  through  Charac- 
ter Development,  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  teachers 
who  have  followed  with  keen  interest  the  reports  of  activities 
carried  on  in  other  schools  and  classrooms  and  have  tried  out 
these  activities  in  their  own  classrooms.  To  many  it  has  been 
a  source  book  for  new  material  and  has  served  to  keep  alive  the 
enthusiasm  for  socializing  and  motivating  the  instruction  of  the 
character  period.  Teachers  who  have  been  using  the  bulletin 
regularly  for  new  mottoes,  slogans,  etc.,  have  been  somewhat 
critical  of  the  tendency  to  permit  the  same  memory  gems  and 
mottoes  to  be  repeated  so  often  in  some  issues  of  the  bulletin. 
They  are  broad-minded  enough,  however,  to  realize  that  under 
the  method  of  editing  and  publishing  such  repetition  is  probably 
unavoidable.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  material  appear- 
ing each  month  has  impressed  some  teachers  as  being  not  well 
classified.  They  would  prefer  to  have  a  definite  law  thoroughly 
treated  each  month. 

To  my  mind  the  bulletin  is  a  splendid  medium  for  acquainting 
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the  teachers  of  Boston  with  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
investigations  on  character  instruction  as  propounded  by  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  space  be  provided  each  month  for  this  purpose.  Articles 
on  the  psychology  of  behavior,  "case"  methods,  behavior 
clinics,  behavior  measurements,  on  current  educational  pro- 
cedure in  character  instruction  in  other  cities  and  on  topics  of 
a  similar  nature  would  do  much,  I  believe,  to  help  teachers  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  prominent  place  that  character 
instruction  plays  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  educators  and  to 
appreciate  likewise  the  splendid  contribution  that  Boston  has 
made  in  this  important  field  of  educational  procedure . 

D.  1.  or.  The  portions  of  the  Course  in  Citizenship 
through  Character  Development  that  have  proven  especially 
suggestive  are  as  follows : 

"Code  of  Morals"  (Hutchin's),  pages  26-31. 
Outline  for  Grade  VI. 

b.  In  the  lower  grades  the  topic's  taught  must  be  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  the  child.  To  the  primary  child 
such  terms  as  self-control  and  reliability  mean  nothing.  A 
code  of  conduct  is  inculcated  through  poems,  stories,  games, 
pictures,  etc.  Daily  lessons  in  cleanliness,  proper  dress,  self- 
control,  clean  play,  honesty,  kindness,  etc.,  are  stressed  as  the 
occasion  arises  rather  than  by  a  directed  type  lesson. 

In  the  upper  grades  many  teachers  report  using  the  directed 
type  lesson,  based  on  the  outline  for  grade  VI  and  the  "Code 
of  Morals."    Methods  used  include  the  following  types: 

1.  Appeal  and  discussion. 

2.  Activities  tending  to  build  permanent  habits. 

3.  Discussion  and  application  of  children's  code  of  morals. 

4.  Study  of  character  of  individual  pupils. 

5.  "Class  Improvement  Clubs,"  self-conducted  and  self- 
instructed  to  promote  better  citizenship. 

6.  Individual  score  cards  kept  by  pupils  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  citizenship. 

7.  Committees  report  on  assigned  topics  such  as  thrift, 
punctuality,  good  work,  etc.  These  reports  are  made  the 
subject  of  class  discussion. 

8.  Class  organized  as  a  Better  Citizens  Club  to  promote 
good  citizenship.  This  type  of  instruction  lends  itself  to  the 
socialized  recitation.  Good  citizenship  requires  self-expression 
and  doing. 
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c.  In  the  entire  work  of  citizenship  and  character  training 
the  teachers  have  stressed  the  practical  side  with  gratifying 
results.  Theoretical  and  impractical  discussions  were  avoided. 
The  keynote  was  practical  citizenship  in  order  to  build  for 
life's  necessities. 

The  teachers  have  aimed  to  be  honest,  just,  fair,  truthful, 
and  industrious.  The  power  of  example  is  the  most  potent 
one  in  character  training. 

2.  a.  In  this  district  many  teachers  reported  that  the 
"case"  system  was  used  to  some  extent.  Much  of  the  work 
was  incidental  springing  out  of  classroom  and  schoolyard 
activities  and  happenings,  a  lie  told,  a  rule  broken,  profanity 
used,  discourteous  treatment  of  another,  cheating,  etc.  When 
the  cases  were  not  known  to  the  class  they  were  settled  by 
personal  conference.  When  they  were  known  to  the  class,  the 
class  was  allowed  to  settle  them.  By  a  study  of  an  individual 
"case"  a  pupil  learns  to  meet  his  situations  in  life  with  a 
clearer  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 

Too  often  we  expect  a  definite  reaction  within  the  pupil 
without  ever  having  planted  the  seed  for  such  reaction. 

We  have  stressed  the  subject  of  thrift  during  the  past  year 
with  excellent  results.  Our  school  savings  record  is  a  most 
gratifying  one  to  the  teachers  because  we  believe  that  it 
encourages  thrift,  industry,  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  a 
desire  for  good  government. 

b.  Citizenship  and  character  training  has  been  the  keynote 
of  school  assemblies  during  the  year. 

Organized  play  in  the  schoolyard  and  on  the  playground  has 
been  conducted  on  lines  conducive  to  character  training. 
Team  work,  fairness,  honesty,  kindness  and  good  sportmanship 
have  been  stressed . 

c.  On  the  pupil's  record  sheet  " Citizenship' '  is  listed 
as  an  important  item.  A  record  sheet  is  scored  bimonthly  by 
each  pupil.  Citizenship  carries  a  maximum  of  25  points  and 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  other  subjects. 

The  scores  received  are  made  the  basis  of  a  printed  bimonthly 
honor  roll,  which  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school . 

3.  a.  Direct  instruction  was  supplied  by  class  discussion, 
oral  reports,  selected  stories  and  written  home  projects. 

The  problem  method  was  used  frequently.  Pupils  were 
frequently  asked,  "What  would  you  do  under  such  and  such 
circumstances?"  "How  would  you  decide,  etc.?"  This  method 
was  always  productive  of  good  results. 
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In  the  fifteen-minute  citizenship  period,  poems,  gems,  and 
stories  contributed  sometimes  by  the  teachers  and  sometimes 
by  the  children  were  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

Pictures,  stories,  movies,  radio  programs,  newspaper  stories, 
poems,  and  happenings  were  discussed  with  the  idea  of  showing 
the  good  things  to  be  found  in  all  these  agencies  and  of  pro- 
viding for  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  An  enriched  life 
generally  means  a  higher  life. 

b.  Teachers  report  using  both  direct  and  indirect  methods 
of  character  training.  The  fifteen-minute  period  is  often  a 
combination  of  both  methods.  As  occasion  arises  the  teachers 
seize  upon  an  incident  as  it  occurs  to  illustrate  the  practical 
application  of  the  moral  code. 

In  general  teachers  have  refrained  from  the  preaching  method 
of  instruction.  The  aim  has  been  to  place  before  the  pupils 
correct  principles  of  conduct  in  a  way  that  would  create  an 
interest  in  good  citizenship  and  develop  a  desire  to  participate 
in  a  practical  way. 

4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin  has  been  useful  to  the  teachers 
in  providing  appropriate  and  interesting  material  as  well  as 
modes  of  procedure.  Some  teachers  report  that  the  bulletin 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration. 

b.  The  bibliographies  and  references  are  appreciated  by 
the  teachers.  Some  of  our  teachers  believe  the  bulletin  would 
be  of  more  value  if  it  covered  a  smaller  range  of  subject  matter. 
A  bulletin  devoted  to  one  "Law"  or  one  phase  of  a  subject 
in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  would  be  quite 
desirable. 

E.  1.  a.  Our  teachers  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
School  Document  No.  10,  1924,  Course  in  Citizenship  Through 
Character  Development,  is  a  particularly  valuable  contribution 
and  has  helped  greatly  in  suggesting  to  them  the  varied  and 
different  types  of  approved  instruction  needed  in  character 
development. 

b.  It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  to 
note  the  response  of  our  teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to 
grade  VIII  to  my  suggestions  on  the  different  types  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  by  means  of 
music,  story-telling,  discussion,  and  dramatization  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  citizenship  through  character 
development.    The  understanding  and  co-operation  of  the 
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parents  were  gained  through  my  addressing  a  parents'  meet- 
ing on  character  development. 

Analyses  of  individual  and  class  procedures  are  made,  projects 
not  superimposed  by  the  teacher  but  self-imposed  by  the  pupils 
are  accomplished;  socialized  recitations  have  a  natural,  not  an 
artificial  setting;  bulletin  boards  flourish  under  the  pupils' 
planning;  scrap  books  assume  an  added  value;  yard  brigades 
function  effectively  and  graciously;  ushers  receive  and  care  for 
visitors;  messenger  service  with  the  motion  picture  films  is 
prompt  and  unostentatious;  and,  in  fact,  on  all  sides,  practical 
applications  of  instruction  may  be  noted. 

2.  a.  (1.)  The  "case"  system  has  been  used  by  some 
teachers  as  a  means  of  recording  the  analysis,  treatment,  and 
the  result  of  the  treatment  of  some  of  their  problems,  but,  at 
present,  I  can  use  this  method  of  checking  results  with  only  a 
limited  number  of  teachers. 

(2.)  Every  opportunity  is  grasped  by  our  teachers  to 
permit  the  pupils  to  learn  through  practice  — 
scarcely  a  moment  of  the  day  goes  by  but 
that  the  pupils  are  practising  one  or  more  of 
the  "  eleven  laws,"  for  our  teachers  feel  that 
" character  is  essentially  a  matter  of  action." 

(3.)  Situations  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
before  our  pupils  for  responses  consciously  and 
unconsciously  effected  by  the  training  given 
each  morning. 

3.  a.  It  is  always  difficult  to  compare  direct  and  indirect 
teaching  in  the  subject  of  character  development  for  the  results 
are  often  so  distant,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  instruction. 
Always,  in  our  schools,  we  have  had  indirect  instruction,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  result  was  not  gratifying,  but  I  feel  that 
a  definite  time  set  apart  each  day  for  carefully  prepared  direct 
instruction  is  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  characters  of  our 
pupils.  The  attention  of  all  teachers  is  necessarily  focused  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  results  follow. 

b.  Individual  instruction  often  supplements  classroom  in- 
struction when  a  pupil  fails  to  respond  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Classroom  instruction,  as  1  observe  it,  carries  enthusiasm, 
is  often  prophylactic  as  well  as  remedial,  and  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  pupil  participation  and  responsibility.    It  causes 
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moral  co-operation  and  establishes  a  certain  morale  which 
is  a  potent  factor  in  lessening  the  amount  of  individual 
instruction. 

4.  a.  First,  the  magazine  has  been  helpful  as  a  journal  of 
inspiration.  It  has  been  a  regular  source  of  help  —  this  means 
much  to  inexperienced  teachers,  and  to  experienced  teachers 
with  little  or  no  gift  of  originality  in  planning  instruction. 
Secondly,  teachers  of  ability  are  often  generous  and  highly  co- 
operative, and  delight  in  passing  on  their  ideas  to  others.  The 
magazine  is  an  excellent  clearing  house  for  such. 

5.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  in  our 
district  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade  the  response 
of  the  teachers^  and  the  pupils  to  citizenship  through  character 
development  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  in  all  our  grades  (kindergarten  included) 
during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  morning  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  wish  that  many  o.ther  people  might  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  our  kindergartens  and  follow  our  able  teachers 
as  they  present,  develop,  and  have  their  pupils  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  reliability. 

The  snowdrop,  the  church  bell,  the  fire  bell,  the  mother  bird, 
all  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  concept  ,  but  when  one 
child  piped  forth  that  Frankie  was  not  reliable  because  he  did 
not  get  into  the  circle  on  time,  the  teachers  and  I  knew  that  the 
children  were  "  interpreting  experiences  already  known  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  stimulated  to  undertake  still  better." 

I  felt  that  our  sixth  grade  classes  had  grasped  and  interpreted 
aright  the  law  of  reliability  when  with  smoke  pouring  forth 
from  the  corridor  they  obeyed  instantly  their  teacher's  request, 
rose  quietly,  walked  through  the  smoke  down  the  stairs  to  a 
lower  corridor  and  stood,  with  intelligent,  but  controlled  con- 
cern written  upon  their  faces,  until  the  teacher  conducted  the 
custodian  and  me  to  the  danger  spot. 

As  I  observe  our  eighth  grade  girls  answering  the  telephone, 
tending  the  door  bell,  receiving  visitors,  and  escorting  them  to 
different  rooms,  I  know  they  have  been  instructed  by  their 
teachers  in  courteous  reliability  and  I  believe  that: 

Of  courtesy,  it  is  much  less 
Than  courage  of  heart  or  holiness, 
Yet  in  my  walks  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  grace  of  God  is  in  courtesy. 
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F.  3.  a.  Indirect:  Correlation.  Every  lesson  of  each 
subject,  every  activity  of  the  classroom  and  yard,  in  fact 
every  activity  of  the  entire  day  has  been  utilized  as  far  as 
possible  to  develop  character. 

Teachers  feel  that  a  few  minutes'  talk  at  the  psychological 
moment  is  much  more  effective  than  a  long  discussion  at 
another  time. 

Character  development  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
a  direct  appeal  to  each  individual. 

Our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  children  have 
the  fundamental  laws  well  in  mind.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have 
a  little  first  grader  say,  "He  is  not  doing  his  duty";  <;He  is  not 
shoeing  self-control,"  etc. 

Parents  give  proof  of  their  co-operation  in  the  general 
cleanliness  of  the  children.  But  they  furthermore  assure  us 
that  better  health  habits  have  been  introduced  into  the  homes. 

In  general  there  seems  to  be  a  gain  in  appearance  and  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  in  conduct.  Not  that  this  is  evident  every 
day  in  the  same  degree.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  discouraging 
days  when  the  teacher  doubts  if  she  has  made  even  the  slightest 
progress.  But  character  development  is  a  slow  process.  The 
seed  has  been  sow  n .  It  is  being  nurtured .  The  fully  developed 
fruit  we  may  not  see.  But  conscientious  effort  along  the  lines 
mapped  out  in  the  course  must  inevitably  result  in  the  develop 
ment  of  character  and  more  worthy  citizenship.    .    .  . 

Direct  instruction  in  each  of  the  laws  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristics  possessed  by  good  citizens  has 
been  given  daily  by  teachers  earnestly  desirous  of  implanting 
in  youthful  minds  and  hearts  the  seed  thoughts  of  true,  earnest 
and  useful  living.  Through  stories  suitable  to  the  grades, — ■ 
sometimes  of  children  and  sometimes  of  men  and  women, — 
the  pupils  have  caught  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  devotion 
to  duty,  of  unselfish  living,  of  obedience  to  authority,  of  fair 
play  and  of  other  fine  qualities.  They  have  felt  the  atmosphere 
of  happiness  created  by  these  right  actions,  have  seen  that 
they  are  the  result  of  caring  for  others'  comfort,  and,  because 
youthful  minds  respond  to  such  appeals,  they  have  been  con- 
fident that  similar  actions  were  possible  in  their  own  lives. 
These  stories  have  been  followed  by  conversations,  and  as  a 
result  the  children  have  voluntarily  brought  to  their  classes 
incidents  directly  bearing  on  these  subjects.    They  have  culled 
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them  from  magazines  and  newspapers  and  their  selections 
have  ranged  from  the  heroic  rescues  of  the  drowning  to  the 
smallest  deeds  of  mercy.    .    .  . 

G.  5.  The  work  in  character  training  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  pupil  activity.  Children  are  taking  more 
active  part  in  discussions,  are  more  frequently  bringing  in 
books,  stories,  and  newspaper  clippings;  they  are  forming 
clubs;  " putting  on"  little  plays;  writing  poems,  slogans, 
stories,  etc.,  and  really  entering  into  the  life  of  the  school  as 
never  before.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  we  have  found  the 
panacea  for  school  ills,  far  from  it;  the  naughty  boy  is  with 
us  yet;  we  still  have  occasion  to  deal  with  unruly  pupils;  and 
some  continue  to  think  that  increased  liberty  means  license 
and  that  kindness  is  a  sign  of  weakness  or  fear.  But  it  is  my 
belief,  everything  considered,  that  the  course  in  citizenship 
training  has  resulted  in  an  appreciable  gain  for  the  teacher, 
for  the  pupil,  and  for  the  community.  The  reports  of  the 
teachers  bear  me  out  in  this  and  we  are  getting  some  testimony 
from  the  homes. 

One  of  my  teachers  writes:  "There  have  been  times  when  I 
have  been  disappointed.  Sometimes  the  children  to  whom  I 
have  given  most  time  and  thought  have  disappointed  me  most. 
Then  I  put  into  practice  what  I  have  been  teaching  my  children 
and  try  again. 

"I  think  the  most  helpful  suggestion  that  I  can  offer  is  to 
have  faith  in  our  subject  and  in  our  children;  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  goodness  in  each  child  and  to  work  to  bring  it  out 
and  to  strengthen  it.  We  are  sowing  seed  which  is  precious. 
Some  may  fall  upon-  rocks  and  some  be  blown  away,  but  some 
will  take  root,  and  develop  and  bring  forth  fruit." 

This  work  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  too  much 
should  not  be  expected.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  and  criticisms 
will  result.  When  the  newness  wears  off  the  real  test  of  the 
course  will  come.  The  aim  now  should  be  to  demonstrate  so 
conclusively  the  desirability  —  even  the  necessity  —  of  charac- 
ter training  that  it  will  be  accepted  without  question  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  Already  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  masters,  I  believe,  after  the  two  years'  trial 
they  have  given  the  course,  are  convinced  of  its  value.  By 
judicious  handling  and  careful  supervision  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  continue  smoothly  and  successfully. 
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H.  4.  a.  The  monthly  bulletin  is  without  doubt  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  help  to  our  teachers.  Without  exception, 
they  so  report  it.  A  few  have  made  suggestions  for  increasing 
its  aid  to  them.  They  recommend  more  material  for  particular 
grades,  a  compilation  of  stories  and  poems  suitable  for  lower 
grades,  a  better  grading  of  the  material  presented,  the  inclusion 
of  more  type  lessons,  and  more  space  for  each  grade. 

b.  The  majority  report  the  journal  a  source  of  fine  ideas 
which  can  well  be  adapted  to  any  grade;  of  standards  useful 
for  measuring  one's  own  work  by  that  of  others;  of  benefit  in 
showing  how  differently  the  same  law  can  be  treated;  of  aids 
which  are  thoroughly  practical;  suggestions  for  original  proj- 
ects which  can  be  worked  out.  Three  quotations  from  teach- 
ers' reports  follow : 

"The  bulletin  is  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  needed  to 
publish  it." 

"I  should  think  the  City  of  Boston  would  be  very  proud  of 
the  magazine  published  by  its  School  Committee.  The 
material  is  excellent.    I  find  much  of  value  in  it." 

"The  magazine  issued  in  connection  with  this  training  for 
citizenship  is  very  well  organized  and  extremely  helpful.  It 
has  so  captured  my  admiration  that  there  has  been  no  room 
in  my  mind  for  adverse  criticism." 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  teacher  in  the  district 
makes  use  of  the  journal.  Many  use  it  almost  daily.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present  in  some  classroom  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  of  each  morning.  The  teachers  know  the  vital 
interest  which  I  have  in  character  education  and  they  respond 
with  their  very  best  efforts.  No  interruption  to  the  opening 
lesson  of  the  day  is  permitted  and  children  and  teachers  alike 
consider  this  work  of  prime  importance. 

I.  5.  The  following  statements  I  make  rather  hesitantly 
at  this  time,  for  they  are  based  on  my  own  feelings  and  apparent 
tendencies  rather  than  on  observed  facts. 

We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  exposing  our  children 
to  the  danger  of  becoming  hypocrites  or  pharisees.  For  that 
reason  much  caution  should  be  exercised  in  having  them  or 
even  permitting  them  to  parade  the  ways  in  which  they  believe 
they  have  observed  a  certain  law,  or  in  pointing  out  to  a  class- 
mate ways  in  which  he  has  failed  in  practicing  the  virtue  under 
study  at  the  time. 
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We  as  principals  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  keeping  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  from  settling  into  a  kind  of  routine  or 
ritual.  Even  religion  has  ever  had  to  fight  against  the  tendency 
of  the  faithful  to  substitute  for  the  rich  unfolding,  spiritual 
living,  the  narrow,  unyielding,  cramping  practice  of  forms. 
The  course  of  citizenship  through  character  development  with 
its  wealth  of  material  and  variety  of  suggestion  for  making  the 
best  use  of  this  material  might  seem,  in  itself,  sufficient;  but 
with  courses  of  study  ever  growing,  ever  changing,  ever  re- 
quiring fresh  preparation  for  their  successful  teaching,  with 
the  present  demand  for  professional  and  cultural  self-improve- 
ment, with  the  increased  interest  taken  by  teachers  in  the  life 
and  problems  of  the  community,  I  fear  there  is  a  real  danger 
(unless  we  are  vigilant)  that  the  citizenship  period  may  become 
a  breathing  spell  where  maxims  and  memory  gems  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  they  lose  all  vigor  and  appeal  as 
motives  to  right  action;  where  pleasant  stories  are  read  but 
which  become  in  time  merely  stories;  where  the  flag  is  saluted 
with  the  lips  while  the  mind  is  busy  planning  the  ball  game. 

J.  5.  If  the  child  has  the  right  of  having  harmoniously 
developed  his  physical^  mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  there  is  a 
corresponding  duty  and  obligation  of  imparting  to  him  the 
kind  of  education  that  will  best  assist  him  in  developing  these 
latent  powers.  The  child's  mental  and  physical  development 
should  rightly  concern  the  educator,  but  health  and  cleverness 
will  not  alone  suffice. 

The  world  places  a  premium  on  integrity,  sincerity,  kindness, 
dependability,  industry,  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others 
and  to  influence  them.  In  the  study  of  the  lives  of  most 
successful  men  we  are  sure  to  appreciate  more  keenly  the 
supreme  importance  of  character  in  personal  advancement. 

It  is  well  then  that  the  school  system  of  Boston  in  addition 
to  developing  the  mental  and  physical  faculties  of  its  pupils  is 
making  an  organized  effort  to  develop  and  foster  strength  of 
character  in  its  pupils,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  complex  activ- 
ities and  duties  of  life.  There  is  no  better  way  of  training  for 
citizenship  than  through  the  development  of  character. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Head  Masters  of  High 
Schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  citizenship  through  character  develop- 
ment (School  Document  No.  10,  1924)  was  prepared  by  a  coun- 
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cil  of  intermediate  and  elementary  school  principals.  In  their 
replies,  many  of  the  head  masters  report  that  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  document  are  not  directly  applicable  to  instruc- 
tion of  secondary  grade  pupils.  The  same  criticism  is  forth- 
coming with  reference  to  the  material  in  the  bulletin. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recorded  that  for  some  time  a 
committee  from  the  Head  Masters'  Association  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  outline  of  work  in 
character  and  citizenship,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  high  school  age.  This  is  a  most  serious  and  difficult  problem, 
and  the  head  masters  are  justified  in  proceeding  slowly  toward 
its  solution.  In  the  meantime  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
our  high  school  principals  and  teachers  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  appeal  for  training  in  character  and  citizenship.  Each 
high  school  is  operating  under  a  plan  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
the  present  purpose  of  the  head  masters  to  organize  and  system- 
atize these  individual  activities  into  a  complete  and  harmonious 
whole. 

One  head  master  reports: 

K.  2.  b.  Experience  with  boys  of  high  school  age  in  a 
large  city  school  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  training  for  independent  thought  and  action 
and  for  those  qualities  which  make  for  good  character  and  citi- 
zenship than  to  provide  situations  in  which  boys  are  led  to 
make  use  of  these  qualities  under  the  expert  guidance  of  a 
sympathetic  teacher.  The  repressive  methods  of  a  few  years 
ago  deprived  pupils  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  be  good 
citizens  by  practice,  and  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 
During  the  high  school  period  of  the  boy's  life  he  must  be  pro- 
gressively relieved  of  restraint  and  compulsion  so  that  the 
transition  into  the  larger  life  of  the  community  may  not  leave 
him  without  a  trained  moral  and  ethical  sense.  The  business 
of  the  high  school  is  therefore  to  furnish  more  and  more  oppor- 
tunities under  guidance  for  pupils  to  learn  to  do  right  by  doing 
right  because  it  is  right. 

Another  describes  his  extra-curriculum  activities: 
L.  2.  b.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  extra-curriculum 
activities.  (1.)  A  handbook  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school  to  explain  the  extent  and  purpose  of  all 
our  activities.  (2.)  A  membership  certificate  is  awarded 
to  all  boys  at  the  end  of  the  year  who  complete  a  year's  member- 
ship in  an  activity.    (3.)    Activity  clubs  are  encouraged  to 
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appear  before  the  student  body  to  give  a  demonstration  or  an 
explanation  of  their  work.  (4.)  One  period  of  the  day  is 
known  as  an  "activity  period";  no  recitations  are  held  at  that 
time.  (5.)  In  the  senior  class,  67  per  cent  of  the  pupils  belong 
to  some  school  club;  48  per  cent  of  the  third-year  class;  49 
per  cent  of  the  second-year  class,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  first- 
year  class.  The  fact  that  this  movement  appeals  more  to  the 
upper  classes  than  to  the  lower  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
features  of  this  work;  in  the  past,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  get 
such  results.  (6.)  10  per  cent  of  the  seniors,  13  per  cent  of 
Class  III,  16  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  14  per  cent  of  Class  I 
belong  to  a  club  or  activity  outside  of  school  who  do  not  belong 
to  one  in  school.  (7.)  23  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  39  per 
cent  of  Class  III,  35  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  45  per  cent  of 
Class  I  belong  to  no  activity,  either  in  school  or  outside.  (8.) 
108  boys  out  of  282  of  the  senior  class,  86  of  the  289  Class  III 
boys,  87  of  the  303  Class  II  boys,  and  65  of  the  301  Class  I  boys 
work  after  school  or  Saturdays;  of  these  66  per  cent  of  the 
seniors,  54  per  cent  of  Class  III,  54  per  cent  of  Class  II,  and  40 
per  cent  of  Class  I  belong  to  a  school  activity.  This  shows 
that  when  activities  are  held  during  school  hours,  most  boys 
who  work  after  school  are  not  prevented  from  associating 
themselves  with  a  school  activity.  (9.)  In  addition  to 
other  activities  outside  of  school,  there  are  42  seniors  studying 
music,  53  of  Class  III,  36  of  Class  II,  and  55  of  Class  I,  a  total 
of  186.    The  instruments  studied  are  as  follows: 

Piano,  46;  voice,  5;  organ,  1;  horn,  3;  clarinet,  16;  piccolo,  1; 
harmonica,  1;  banjo,  5;  drums,  13;  fife,  2;  trumpet,  19; 
trombone,  8;  baritone,  1;  flute,  1;  violin,  61;  tuba,  1;  cello,  1; 
saxophone,  13;  mellophone,  4;  mandolin,  1. 

(11.)  Some  of  the  more  important  outside  activities  are  as. 
follows : 


I. 

Grades. 
II.    |  III. 

IV. 

14 

14 

7 

7 

14 

16 

6 

4 

Church  associations  

26 

16 

31 

17 

Athletic  clubs  

14 

30 

42 

36 

Social  clubs  

;2 

ii 

24 

11 

10 

12 

5 

20 

26 

Boy  Scouts  

14 
21 

5 
19 
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(12.)  Some  boys  belong  to  one  or  more  activities:  The  189 
senior  boys  belong  to  336  different  activities:  The  139  boys 
of  Class  III  to  234:  The  149  boys  of  Class  II  to  189:  The  123 
boys  of  Class  I  to  171.  These  figures  show  in  another  form 
the  eagerness  of  the  upper  class  boys  for  good  clubs,  either  in 
school  or  outside.  It  shows,  also,  the  responsibility  the  school 
has  to  furnish  such  clubs ;  if  they  don't  have  a  chance  to  choose 
worthy  club  membership  in  school,  they  are  subject  to  the 
temptation  of  selecting  those  of  a  lower  order  of  worth  outside 
of  school. 

Another  head  master  tells  of  methods  employed  with  good 
effect : 

M.  1.  a.  The  course  in  citizenship,  as  now  organized, 
applies  primarily  to  pupils  of  grades  1  to  VIII.  For  high 
school  pupils  a  modified  form  of  presentation  is  necessary. 
However,  in  high  school  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  course 
has  been  of  real  benefit.  The  attention  of  teachers  has  thus 
been  focussed  on  this  most  important  phase  of  instruction. 

b.  The  monthly  magazine  has  been  distributed  to  all 
teachers  and  the  contributions  from  the  high  schools  have 
been  most  helpful. 

2.  Methods  employed  with  good  effect:  Student  council; 
student  patrol ;  military  drill . 

"  Military  drill,  under  proper  supervision,  produces  dis- 
cipline, manliness,  and  respect  for  constituted  authority.  In 
addition  it  is  a  very  effective  means  of  training  for  leadership, 
alertness,  honesty,  initiative,  and  a  sense  of  personal,  civic 
responsibility 

The  eligibility  rules  for  cadet  officers  contain  the  following 
provisions  which  are  very  strictly  enforced: 

Cadets  may  be  nominated  for  commissions  if  they  have 
received  passing  marks  in  reliability,  manner,  and  co-operation 
for  the  marking  period  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which 
they  are  nominated.  Preference  is  given,  however,  to  those 
boys  who  rank  high  in  personality,  to  those  who  have  had 
special  military  experience,  and  to  those  who  have  not  received 
an  unfavorable  mark  in  their  personality  record  for  the  mark- 
ing period  immediately  preceding  the  one  in  which  they  are 
nominated  for  commissions. 

Furthermore,  a  cadet  officer  shall  be  degraded  to  the  ranks 
when  he  receives  a  mark  of  E  in  his  personality  record,  or  if 
he  is  adjudged  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 
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The  personality  records : 

Twice  during  the  school  year  each  teacher  with  whom  a 
boy  regularly  comes  in  contact  gives  him  a  mark  in  reliability, 
manner  and  co-operation.  These  marks  are  averaged,  and 
entered  on  a  permanent  record.  On  this  record  is  also  entered 
a  list  of  the  places  of  leadership  that  a  boy  has  held  in  school 
activities  outside  of  the  classroom.  A  special  mark  of  AA  may 
be  given  for  unusual  qualities  of  manliness,  initiative,  or 
reliability.  The  mark  of  E  denotes  a  flagrant  misdemeanor 
and  may  debar  a  boy  from  holding  any  position  of  honor  in 
the  school. 

Before  and  after  a  boy's  graduation,  this  personality  record 
is  consulted  in  matters  involving  promotion,  honors,  employ- 
ment, letters  of  reference,  and  answers  to  inquiries  from  other 
institutions. 

Extra-curriculum  activities : 

Various  forms  of  athletics,  such  as  baseball,  football,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  fencing,  hockey,  the  school  paper,  a 
monthly  publication. 

Various  types  of  visual  education: 

School  aim  and  motto  published  widely:  "Be  clean,  be 

courteous,  be  square."    "  Every  High  School  boy  aims 

to  be  a  boy  of  honor  and  industry;  and  to  become  a  man 
of  integrity  and  achievement. " 

The  graduating  class  has  recently  presented  to  the  school  a 
bronze  tablet  with  the  above  aim  and  motto  beautifully 
portrayed. 

Another  large  framed  statement,  "Your  personal  record 
and  its  importance,"  is  placed  in  the  corridor. 

In  every  classroom  in  school  at  various  times  during  the 
year  is  placed  a  card  of  appropriate  size  with  some  impressive 
message  to  every  boy,  such  as  "A  moral  code  for  school  chil- 
dren," "The  importance  of  a  good  personal  record,"  etc. 

Based  upon  my  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  stressing 
moral  training  at  every  point  in  high  school  life  is  very  effective. 
This  is  done  in  this  school  in  every  phase  of  school  activity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  moral  training,  for  fourteen 
to  eighteen  year  old  boys,  is  more  effective  than  direct  instruc- 
tion, wherein  the  teacher  gives  definite  instruction  in  ethics 
and  morals.  For  the  less  mature  student  this  may  be  done 
very  well  and  effectively. 

For  the  public  high  school  boy  of  today,  however,  with  his 
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marked  individuality  and  very  mature  viewpoint,  as  one  of  a 
large  student  body  of  great  social,  religious,  and  economic 
complexity,  the  constant  emphasis  of  high  moral  standards 
stressed  at  every  point,  will  be,  to  my  mind,  the  most  effective 
program  for  moulding  the  character  of  the  future  citizen. 

One  head  master  finds  portions  of  the  course  in  citizenship 
through  character  development  especially  suggestive: 

N.  1.  a.  Training  in  character  and  for  citizenship  has 
been,  in  recent  years,  a  dominant  aim  in  the  work  of  the  teachers 

of  the  High  School.    While  training  in  morals  and  civic 

ideals  has  always  been  emphasized  in  the  school  instruction, 
a  special  need  for  a  renewed  direction  of  effort  has  been  felt 
because  of  the  great  social  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
 since  the  World  War. 

Realizing  how  essential  this  training  is  for  national  soli- 
darity and  worthy  living,  the  head  master  and  teachers  of  the 
 High  School  have  striven  for  the  past  five  years,  by  in- 
struction and  example,  to  set  before  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
school  ideals  of  character  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  offer 
opportunities  to  the  pupils  to  practice  those  virtues  of  right- 
thinking  and  right-doing  which  should  characterize  the  conduct 
of  good  Americans. 

School  Document  No.  10,  1924,  Course  in  Citizenship 
Through  Character  Development,  has  been  a  valued,  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  work  which  the  High  School 

was  already  engaged  in.  The  teachers  have  found  the  intro- 
ductory pages  on  Aims  and  Purposes,  Direction  and  Sugges- 
tions for  Effective  Use  of  the  Course,  Discussion  of  General 
Methods,  and  the  Code  of  Morals  most  helpful  in  clarifying 
aims,  and  stimulating  and  redirecting  efforts,  as  well  as  unify- 
ing the  work  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  As  the 
course  is  prepared  for  grades  I- VIII,  it  contains  much  material 
unsuited  to  grades  IX-XII,  but  in  its  broad  statement  of 
principles  and  its  main  outline  of  work  it  has  value  for  the 
teachers  of  high  school  pupils. 

b.    The  instruction  given  in  the  High  School  has  been 

direct,  indirect  (i.  e.,  flowing  from  the  content  ol  the  subject 
matter),  and  that  which  comes  from  the  socialized  life  of  the 
school  (i.  e.,  from  the  contacts  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
between  pupil  and  pupil). 

Direct  instruction  during  the  past  year  has  been  given  by 
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the  head  master  on  such  topics  as  Service,  Work,  Study,  etc. 
These  talks  are  given  at  school  assemblies  and  are  inspirational 
as  well  as  instructive.  Many  pupils  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  pleasant,  uplifting  verse  of  Edgar  Guest  at  these 
Head  Master  Talks. 

Direct  instruction  in  character  building  and  good  citizen- 
ship is  also  given  by  members  of  the  community  who  come 
from  time  to  time  to  address  the  school.  Such  a  speaker  was 
Mr.  George  Darling,  Director  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Shepard 
Stores,  who  spoke  on  Honesty.  Talks  have  also  been  given 
on  Food  Values,  lire  Prevention,  Dress,  etc.  An  impressive 
talk  on  Plagiarism  was  recently  given  by  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty. 

Much  of  the  direct  instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers  to 
their  home-room  pupils  in  the  fifteen-minute  opening  period  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  These  talks  often  refer  to 
the  pupil  and  his  relation  to  the  school  or  to  the  community. 
It  is  in  this  fifteen-minute  period  that  the  pupils  and  teachers 
ha\e  discussed  the  concept  of  citizenship,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  good  citizen,  i.  e.,  the  eleven  points  of  the  Code  of  Morals. 
Some  classes  have  read  and  discussed  W.  H.  Cunningham's 
pamphlet  on  Good  Manners  and  Conduct,  some  have  learned 
the  various  creeds,  The  American  Creed,  The  Athenian  Oath, 
The  Health  Creed.  One  senior  class  has  memorized  a  number 
of  beautiful  selections  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

"Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall'd  for),  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

—  Tennyson. 

Other  classes  have  listened  to  and  discussed  inspirational 
selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  one  home  room  the  pupils  took  the  symbols  of  the  "code" 
as  they  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  bulletin  and  made  a  frieze 
of  them  across  the  top  of  the  front  blackboard.  Then  the 
meanings  of  the  symbols  were  printed  directly  beneath  the 
drawings,  and  discussions  were  carried  on  during  the  opening 
period  regarding  each  symbol  and  the  law  it  represented .  The 
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pupils  also  brought  poems,  songs,  and  stories  illustrating  the 
qualities  of  a  good  citizen,  and  these  were  given  in  the  home- 
room period. 

The  news  of  the  day  often  affords  opportunities  to  draw 
attention  to  the  work  of  public-spirited  citizens,  to  the  career 
of  men  and  women  of  noble  character  and  of  high  purpose. 
The  awarding  of  a  medal  for  heroism,  the  passing  of  a  world 
figure,  like  that  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  are  instances  of  the 
opportunities  for  correlation  between  current  events  and  the 
program  in  character  building. 

While  the  subject  matter  of  certain  studies,  as  history,  civics, 
and  English,  lends  itself  readily  to  moral  and  civic  instruction, 
other  subjects  such  as  the  commercial  branches  and  hygiene, 
together  with  athletics,  have  made  distinct  contributions  to  the 
work.  In  fact,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  no 
phase  of  the  school  life  in  which  correlation  has  not  been  made 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Evidences  of  co-operation  which 
are  both  material  and  spiritual  are  seen  and  felt  throughout 
the  school  from  the  art  classes  to  the  industrial  workshops. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  realizing  the  special  aims  of 
the  school  is  the  socialized  life  of  the  school.  The  high  school 
gives  the  individual  a  large  amount  of  personal  freedom  with 
responsibility.  With  this  freedom  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  pupils  to  participate  in  the  various  activities  of  the  school 
community  and  to  develop  initiative,  leadership,  reliability, 
indeed  all  the  virtues  of  the  "code." 

c.  The  history  classes  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  characters  and  actions  of  men  and  the  policies  of  nations. 
From  his  deeds,  the  pupils  see  what  has  given  his  place  in 
history  to  a  Washington,  an  Arnold,  a  Burr,  a  Garrison,  a 
John  Brown,  a  Lincoln,  a  Blaine,  or  a  Roosevelt.  They 
come  to  see  that  there  are  moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world, 
that  might  does  not  constitute  right,  and  that  an  issue  is  not 
settled  until  it  is  settled  justly;  they  come  to  understand  what 
democracy  and  liberty  mean,  and  how  great  the  price  is  that 
has  been  paid  by  the  past  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
inheritance  of  a  free  people  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  English  classes,  too,  have  opportunities  for  the  analysis 
of  the  great  characters  of  literature;  they  have  a  chance  to 
share  the  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past  at  an  age 
when  they  are  most  responsive  to  truth  and  beauty  expressed 
in  forms  of  art. 
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In  one  of  the  freshman  English  classes  a  project  was  carried 
out  which  provided  not  only  valuable  training  in  citizenship 
but  various  kinds  of  practice  in  English.  The  teacher  of  this 
class  writes  of  the  work  as  follows : 

It  originated  with  an  acrostic  for  the  letters  of  the  school 
name,  each  word  to  represent  a  quality  of  character 
necessary  to  good  school  citizenship.  It  was  permissible 
to  use  either  nouns  or  adjectives,  so  long  as  uniformity 
was  observed  in  each  acrostic.  Then  an  explanation  of 
the  terms,  written  in  sentence  form,  was  found  to  be 
necessary.  From  the  individual  acrostics,  words  were 
selected  by  vote  for  a  class  acrostic.  Art  students  made 
large  poster  acrostics  to  be  placed  in  corridors  and  class- 
rooms. The  seniors  saw  these,  and  wrote  letters  com- 
mending the  school  spirit  shown  by  the  freshmen.  These 
letters  were  answered  by  the  freshmen.  Finally  the  idea 
of  preserving  all  these  various  papers  in  booklet  form  was 
suggested.  Decorative  cover  designs  were  made,  using 
the  school  color  for  the  background  and  black  lettering 
for  the  title  and  author.  A  story  of  the  initiation  and 
carrying-out  of  the  project  was  written  up  for  inclusion  in 
the  booklet.  Six  English  papers  at  least  were  included  in 
the  little  volume  when  completed.  After  all  were  finished, 
at  the  head  master's  request  they  were  put  on  exhibition 
in  the  main  corridor  on  the  first  floor. 

The  foreign  language  classes  have  made  studies  of  those 
examples  of  character  and  deeds  which  they  found  in  the  litera- 
tures studied,  and  which  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

In  the  salesmanship  classes  character  and  personality  as  they 
relate  to  the  business  world  are  emphasized,  and  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  bearings  and  manners  of  pupils  in  these 
classes  is  frequently  noted. 

The  art  classes  have  contributed  many  beautiful  posters  on 
good  citizenship  subjects,  as:  "Is  this  a  better  school  because 
I  am  here?"  "The  City  Beautiful  will  come  when  the  little 
back  yard  is  kept  clean,"  "Voice,  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low, — ■ 
an  excellent  thing." 

In  attempting  to  give  the  results  obtained  from  training  in 
character  and  for  citizenship,  one  attempts  the  impossible. 
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Results  have  already  come  and  been  noted,  others  will  come  with 
time  and  upon  occasions  when  those  who  helped  begin  the  work 
will  not  be  present  to  see  its  fruition.  However,  there  are 
many  evidences  that  the  leaven  is  at  work,  and  few  visitors 
leave  the  High  School  without  remarking  upon  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  indeed  a  moral  one,  and  upon  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  student  body. 

2.   a.   The  High  School  has  its  special  cases.  In  the 

freshman  classes  it  is  sometimes  the  pupil  who  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  which  go  with  the  new  freedom  of  the 
high  school.  Sometimes  the  case  is  that  of  a  freshman  who  has 
trouble  in  " bridging  the  gap"  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school.  Given  a  new  idea  or  interest,  or  convinced 
that  he  is  among  friends,  and  that  there  are  teachers  who  have  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  this  pupil  "  finds  himself  "  and  settles 
down  to  four  profitable  and  pleasant  years  in  the  high  school. 

The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  special  case  is  best  seen  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  years.  Such  a  pupil  who  was  the  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  her  teachers  during  her  first  two  years  in 
the  high  school,  contributed  in  her  senior  year  a  poem  to  the 
school  magazine  entitled,  "The  Happiest  Way."  The  poem, 
which  is  worth  giving  in  full,  begins  in  this  way : 

The  best  way  I  know  for  a  happy  school, 
Is  to  have  its  pupils  live  up  to  its  rule. 

For  being  polite  and  studious  each  day, 
You  find  yourself  both  contented  and  gay. 

The  young  poetess  confided  to  one  of  her  teachers  recently 
that  she  had  written  the  verses  in  her  sophomore  year.  It  was 
one  reaction  that  she  made  to  the  friendly  counsel  and  instruc- 
tion along  the  lines  of  character  training  which  she  received  at 
that  time  but  of  which  no  one  knew. 

Learning  through  practice:  One  of  the  most  helpful  ways  of 
learning  through  practice  has  been  a  school  organization  known 
as  "  The  Every  Body  Helps  Club. "  This  club  originated  in  one 
of  the  civics  classes  five  years  ago  and  chose  for  its  slogans: 
"Every  Body  Helps"  and  "Is  this  school  a  better  school 
because  I  am  here?"  The  entire  student  body  was  invited 
to  join,  which  it  did  most  enthusiastically,  and  since  that  time 
few  students  have  entered  the  school  without  qualifying  for 
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membership  in  the  club  (by  three  worthy  acts  performed  in 
the  school  or  at  home,  or  in  the  community  at  large),  and 
wearing  its  cheerful,  yellow  button  with  the  words,  "Every 
Body  Helps." 

Projects  for  school  betterment  originate  among  the  student 
body.  These  often  take  the  form  of  "  drives. "  The  senior 
class  may  suggest  a  campaign  for  punctuality  at  classes  with 
the  slogan  for  the  week  of  "A  prompt  start  and  no  gaps  in  the 
line. "  The  freshman  class  may  respond  with  a  slogan  for  the 
following  week  as,  "  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  floor, "  or  "Carry 
the  Every  Body  Helps  spirit  outside  of  the  school. "  Through 
the  Every  Body  Helps  Club  conscious  effort  is  made  to  "  carry 
over"  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship  to  the  home,  the  community 
and  wherever  the  High  School  pupil  finds  himself. 

The  head  master  and  teachers  have  occasion  from  time  to 
time  to  be  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  members  of  the 

school  meet  social  and  civic  responsibility.   The  High 

School  took  special  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cadets 
responded  to  a  sudden  call  to  serve  as  military  escort  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  number  of  cadets  responding  to  the  call  equalled 
that  of  all  the  other  high  schools  combined. 

A  group  of  boys  from  the  salesmanship  classes  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Junior  City  Council  for  the  promotion  of  good 

citizenship.    They  held  their  meetings  at  the  Evening 

Center. 

The  girls  have  dressed  Christmas  trees  for  several  years  at 
the  Immigration  Station. 

Upon  several  occasions  when  our  school  cadets  have  been  in 
public,  a  fellow  officer  has  quickly  and  quietly  taken  the  place 
of  one  whose  voice  has  unexpectedly  given  out,  and  "carried 
on  "  in  a  manner  to  bring  honor  to  the  school. 

There  are  cases,  too,  of  pupils  who,  through  carelessness, 
have  damaged  articles  of  value.  These  have  immediately 
reported  to  the  head  master  and  tried  to  make  adequate 
reparation. 

b.  Extra-curriculum  activities:  Because  of  the  crowded  con- 
ditions in  our  present  quarters  we  have  not  as  many  extra- 
curriculum  activities  as  we  hope  to  have  in  the  new  High 

School  where  we  trust  it  will  be  possible  to  have  activities  to 
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meet  the  interests  of  every  pupil  in  the  school.  Those  activities 
which  we  have  at  present  are : 

The  Athletic  Association  with  its  football  team,  baseball 
team,  track  team,  hockey  team,  tennis  team,  swimming  team, 
rifle  team,  girl  scouts,  Red  Cross,  home  nursing  club,  dramatic 
club,  glee  club,  English  club  (first  year  pupils),  French  club, 
school  orchestra,  school  paper  staff,  senior  class  organization, 
sea  scouts. 

The  athletic  club  is  an  organization  whose  membership 
embraces  the  entire  school.  The  school  gives  it  its  loyal  finan- 
cial support  and  attendance  at  the  games. 

The  dramatic  club  helps  to  provide  programs  for  the  school 
assemblies,  and  presents  yearly  a  senior  class  play. 

Dancing  by  the  girls  is  supervised  by  the  teachers  during  the 
noon  recess. 

No  school  gathering  would  be  complete  without  the  presence 
of  the  orchestra. 

3.  a.  Relative  to  the  bulletin:  The  high  school  teachers 
have  made  use  of  some  of  the  inspirational  prose  and  verse  of 
the  bulletin,  but  in  the  main,  the  material  has  been  too  elemen- 
tary for  high  school  use. 

b.  As  to  what  extent  the  teachers  have  made  profitable  use 
of  any  material  at  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  There  are 
evidences  that  instruction  in  character  formation  and  citizen- 
ship is  bearing  fruit,  but  there  is  no  means  of  measuring  the 
things  of  the  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  some  ways 
in  which  the  school  is  realizing  the  aims  of  the  "Code": 

Health:  The  Every  Body  Helps  Club  initiates  campaigns 
for  cleanliness  as,  for  example,  clean  desks,  classrooms,  cor- 
ridors, assembly  halls,  lunch  room,  lavatories  and  lockers. 

Self -Control,  Self-Reliance,  Reliability:  There  is  unlimited 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  these  qualities  because  of 
the  greater  individual  freedom  that  the  high  school  permits. 
The  pupils  show  their  appreciation  of  those  who  possess  these 
qualities  to  a  marked  degree  by  electing  them  to  positions  of 
leadership  and  trust.  While  enjoying  a  goodly  amount  of 
personal  freedom,  the  pupils  know  that  they  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  mark  them  for  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  qualities.  After  the  midyear 
period,  a  specimen  Personality  Key  Chart  is  posted  so  that 
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each  pupil  may  consider  to  what  degree  he  measures  up  to 
the  ideals  of  the  school  in  Reliability,  Initiative,  Leadership, 
Aptitudes  and  Tastes,  Manner  and  Appearance,  and  finally 
Co-operation. 

Clean  Play:  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  virtue  in  the  athletic  sports  and  the  gymnasium 
games. 

Law  of  Duty:  Chances  come  without  number  to  respond  to 
calls  of  duty  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community. 

Good  Workmanship:  For  those  who  faithfully  do  the  tasks 
at  hand  and  do  them  well,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  names  on  the  bimonthly  Honor  Roll.  One  day  in  June 
is  designated  as  Honor  Day  when  everyone,  who  by  his  per- 
formance in  any  field  has  brought  honor  to  himself  and  to 
the  school,  receives  recognition. 

Team  Work:  Many  are  the  calls  for  team  work.  It  may  be 
to  improve  the  daily  attendance  of  the  home-room  class.  It 
has  not  been  unusual  this  past  year  to  find  as  many  as  a  dozen 
classes  on  a  given  day  with  100  per  cent  attendance.  There 
is  team  play  in  the  call  for  subscriptions  to  the  "Noddler," 
for  athletic  dues,  for  attendance  at  the  games,  for  membership 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  for  honors  in  the  setting-up  drill 
contests,  for  the  return  of  report  cards,  etc.  Again,  team 
work  is  essential  for  the  success  of  any  of  the  extra-curriculum 
activities. 

Kindness:  There  are  many  manifestations  of  this  spirit  in 
the  classrooms  in  the  relations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other. 
The  Red  Cross  fosters  this  spirit.  The  occasional  interclass 
parties  promote  it. 

Obedience:  At  all  times,  in  all  phases  of  the  school  and 
community  life,  willing  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority 
is  expected  of  the  pupils. 

Loyalty:  The  pupils  of  the  School  take  pride  in  living 

up  to  our  fine  traditions,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  the 
school  a  better  place  because  they  are  here. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 

No  program  of  character  education  is  complete  or  justifiable 
which  does  not  strongly  emphasize  the  important  role  played 
by  the  emotions  in  the  shaping  of  human  life  and  conduct. 
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And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  merely  recognize  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  manner  the  existence  of  desires,  impulses 
or  passions.  Teachers  must  study  the  emotions,  analyze  and 
classify  them,  observe  their  various  manifestations  in  child 
life,  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  positive  and  the  negative 
emotions,  and  exercise  infinite  care  in  encouraging  those  that 
are  good  and  in  checking  those  of  evil  tendency.  How  to  do 
all  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  educators  today,  and  challenges  most 
thoughtful  investigation  and  experimentation. 

Unfortunately,  for  generations  school  men  have  apotheosized 
the  training  of  the  intellect  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  faculties. 
Sensibility  and  will,  therefore,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  of 
inferior  significance.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  theory  of  edu- 
cation is  self-evident.  The  heart  frequently  leads  us  aright 
when  the  head  appears  to  go  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
passion  frequently  dethrones  reason  and  in  consequence  the 
individual  plunges  into  danger  or  sin.  Moreover,  in  all  the 
complex  experiences  of  life  we  realize  the  indispensableness  of 
a  dominant  well-trained  will.  The  emotions  cannot  longer 
be  regarded  as  forbidden  topics,  dissociated  from  the  realm  of 
legitimate  pedagogy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  intricately 
and  fundamentally  blended  with  intellect  and  will  in  the 
formation  of  individual  character. 

Two  years  ago  a  council  of  classroom  teachers  was  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
educability  of  the  emotions,  and  a  preliminary  report  of  this 
council  was  printed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent. During  the  past  school  year  the  council  has  con- 
tinued its  interesting  study  and  herewith  submits  a  second 
report  of  progress  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  William  F.  Line- 
han,  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
council  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  the  uniform  tactful- 
ness,  scholarship  and  patience  that  has  characterized  its 
deliberations.  The  members  of  the  council  of  necessity  are 
speculative,  but  with  scientific  candor  they  are  subjecting  all 
their  theories  to  severe  laboratory  tests.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  the  council  has  taken  into  its  confidence  the 
principals  of  the  city,  and  that  it  also  is  enlisting  certain  studious 
teachers  to  unite  with  it  as  research  associates. 

The  Superintendent  invites  attention  especially  to  the 
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following  quotation  from  Mr.  Linehan's  report,  which  is  per- 
tinent in  its  application  to  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  emotional 
training: 

This  comprehensive  activity  of  conferring  with  principals  and  teachers 
has  been  toward  the  promotion  of  indirect  emotional  training  of  children. 
Of  such  training  through  teacher  insight  pupils  should  not  be  conscious. 
Although  the  chief  efforts  of  the  council  will  look  toward  such  indirect 
training,  the  matter  of  a  rudimentary  direct  program  would  seem  to  be  a 
hopeful  possibility.  Investigation  and  experiment  must  show  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in  a  direct  program.  We  must  not,  to 
be  sure,  unduly  increase  the  child's  introspectiveness. 

Mr.  Linehan  for  the  council  reports: 

My  dear  Doctor  Burke: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  submitting  a  statement 
of  progress  and  of  present  outlook  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  educability  of  the  emotions. 

The  council  does  not  conceive  its  project  to  be  the  finding 
of  better  technique  in  producing  mood,  or  better  technique 
in  arousing  fervor  in  the  imparting  of  ethical  principles.  These 
techniques  are  now  highly  developed  in  the  Boston  schools  as 
evidenced  in  the  teaching  of  art,  music,  and  literature.  Our 
immediate  concern  is  not  with  the  appreciation  lesson,  not 
primarily  with  sentiments.  Our  concern  is  with  the  urges 
below  the  child's  mental  and  physical  activities. 

By  direct  and  indirect  instruction,  by  correlation  with  all 
the  activities  of  the  school,  the  teachers  throughout  our  school 
system  are  teaching  children  the  application  of  character  ideals. 
To  do  this  teachers  must  read  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy the  instinctive  emotional  strivings  of  children.  Teachers 
must  inquire  into  the  "why;'  of  conduct.  We  cannot  most 
effectively  redirect  behavior  without  knowing  its  motivation. 
In  the  whirl  of  inner  conflicting  strivings  the  child  himself  is 
mentally  confused.  In  his  confused  effort  to  serve  instinctive 
longings,  in  his  crude  and  hardly  fully  conscious  attempts  at  a 
sort  of  emotional  self-defense,  he  deceives  himself.  Only  by- 
increasing  our  insight  into  the  child's  emotional  strivings  and 
conflicts  can  we  most  effectively  aid  him  to  make  his  emotional 
life  strictly  subject  to  his  mental  and  volitional  life.  The 
first  approach,  then,  to  training  children's  emotions  would  be 
increased  appreciation  among  teachers  of  the  emotional  factors 
of  personality. 
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For  all  time  the  best  teachers  have  in  various  ways  inter- 
preted and  redirected  emotional  life.  Realizing  this  and 
believing  that  our  study  should  begin  with  exchange  of  thought 
among  teachers,  the  members  of  the  council  have  undertaken 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  a  large  and  representative  number  of 
Boston  principals.  The  intangible  and  vital  nature  of  the 
subject  made  exchange  of  thought  by  letter  unpromising.  In 
order  that  exchange  might  be  full  and  spontaneous,  each 
principal  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

In  describing  the  aims  of  the  study  members  of  the  council 
stressed  particularly  certain  fundamentals.  Emotions,  we 
stated,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  impulses  or  instinctive 
trends.  Practically  every  emotion  would  seem  to  be  an 
evidence  of  the  success  or  the  thwarting  of  an  instinct.  A 
conservative  and  reasonably  standard  classification  of  in- 
stinctive reactions  is  that  found  in  McDougal's  '  'Social  Psychol- 
ogy." Principals  were  asked,  however,  to  think  with  us  not  in 
terms  of  an  abstract  psychological  classification,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  pupil's  specific  behavior  habits. 

Certain  typical  behavior  situations  were  mentioned.  The 
collective  working  of  an  instinct  in  a  group  of  children  is 
recognized  by  the  alert  teacher  and  deftly  capitalized  to  heighten 
interest  and  to  motivate  the  learning  process  of  the  group. 
A  teacher  may  note  an  unusual  interest  in  collecting  and  may 
utilize  this  temporary  activity  perhaps  in  geography  or  in 
science.  The  gang  spirit  in  boys  of  an  elementary  school  has 
been  redirected  into  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for  a  playground. 
Every  day  some  teacher  is  seizing  a  temporary  group  interest, 
intensified  by  mutual  suggestion  of  pupils,  and  using  that 
interest  in  the  study  of  literature.  A  most  common  example  of 
this  is  the  teacher's  recognizing  the  interest  of  boys  in  stories 
of  adventure  or  of  travel  and  satisfying  the  boys'  longings  for 
excitement  through  offering  worthy  literature.  Such  emphasis 
on  group  emotion  is  now  thoroughly  familiar  in  educational 
practice. 

In  our  project  of  training  the  emotions,  however,  we  should 
first  emphasize  the  specific  behavior  habits  not  of  the  group 
but  of  the  individual.  We  are  to  look  first  beyond  psychological 
classifications  of  impulses  and  beyond  groups  of  children  to  the 
inner  and  generally  masked  feelings  of  the  individual  pupil. 
We  are  to  do  this  with  no  assurance  of  reading  these  feelings 
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with  certainty.  Yet  by  increasing  our  perspective  of  probable 
causes  we  should  be  making  an  incomplete  but  immeasurably 
helpful  advance  toward  aiding  the  child  to  make  specific 
adjustments  and  thus  to  begin  specific  habits  of  socially  useful 
and  righteous  conduct.  We  can  best  prepare  the  child  for  the 
varied  adjustments  of  his  future  adult  life  by  aiding  him  in 
his  varied  adjustments  of  today. 

His  adjustments  as  we  teachers  see  them  are  chiefly  of  two 
types:  adjustment  to  general  school  life  and  adjustment  to 
his  part  of  the  learning  process. 

The  question  of  adjustment  to  school  life  often  presents  itself 
in  the  disciplinary  case.  Every  teacher  has  one  or  two  such 
cases  which  he  has  been  following  for  some  time.  Cases  in 
point  are  the  " show-off"  child,  the  stubborn  child,  the  child 
"who  makes  the  class  laugh,"  the  destructive  child.  As  com- 
mon as  disciplinary  cases  are  those  which  show  some  difficulty 
in  the  individual's  carrying  out  the  learning  process.  A  child 
protests  that  he  cannot  face  the  class  in  oral  or  demonstration 
work.  Another  pupil  becomes  increasingly  more  inattentive 
and  seems  given  over-much  to  day-dreaming.  A  child  com- 
petes poorly  and  fights  by  bitter,  sometimes  subtle,  rivalries  or 
shrinks  unduly  from  possible  failure. 

Such  examples  wrere  mentioned  to  principals  merely  as  sug- 
gestions. These  are  examples,  to  be  sure,  of  maladjustments. 
Nevertheless,  the  council  is  as  much  interested  in  instances  of 
good  adjustment  as  of  poor  adjustment.  When  teachers  be- 
come more  united  in  emotional  insight,  we  shall  then  more 
surely  recognize  the  child  whose  curiosity  is  directing  itself 
most  profitably  or  the  child  who  is  meeting  competition  admir- 
ably. That  such  good  adjustment  may  become  habitual,  we 
shall  encourage  it  and  save  it,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  shall 
secure  most  enlightening  glimpses  into  the  ideas  and  the  envi- 
ronmental influences  behind  it.  Progress  toward  such  ultimate 
recognition  of  satisfactory  adjustments  will  be  aided,  though, 
by  recognition  of  maladjustments. 

In  the  interviews  with  principals  the  members  of  the  council 
requested  that  the  principals  talk  over  the  subject  with  teachers 
who  might  seem  especially  interested.  Members  further  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  to  give  point  to  our  exchange  of  thought, 
some  teachers  might  offer  the  committee  written  illustrative 
instances  of  emotional  factors  in  pupils'  conduct.    To  aid  prin- 
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cipals  in  the  transmission  of  this  suggestion,  members  left 
copies  of  a  statement  by  the  council  worded  substantially  as 
follows : 

"We  are  asking  your  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  council 
on  the  training  of  the  emotions.  The  members  of  the  council 
are  undertaking  to  collect  some  case  studies  which  will  illustrate 
the  need  of  understanding  the  emotions  in  child  life  and  the 
methods  which  our  Boston  teachers  find  most  effective  in  prop- 
erly controlling  and  redirecting  these  emotions. 

"Disregarding  for  the  present  whether  emotions  are  innate 
or  acquired,  it  is  found  that  certain  impulses  or  instincts  or 
tendencies  to  react  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  children. 
The  adequate  expression  of  these  instincts  results  in  normal 
emotion ;  the  blocking  of  such  expression  induces  undesirable 
or  abnormal  emotion.  The  instinct  of  curiosity,  for  example,  is 
normally  the  cause  of  wonder  and  eagerness  to  know;  a  thwart- 
ing of  it  may  result  in  the  desire  to  pry  or  to  meddle.  Some- 
times the  normal  instinct  not  rightly  guarded  may  be  accom- 
panied by  undue  or  objectionable  emotion.  Self-assertion,  for 
instance,  resulting  normally  in  legitimate  pride,  may,  unless 
well  directed,  lead  to  vanity  and  arrogance. 

"Below  are  listed  several  emotions,  emotional  situations,  or 
impulses: 

"Sensitiveness,  seclusiveness,  bitter  rivalries,  self -distrust, 
affection,  emulation,  resentment,  sympathy,  day-dreaming, 
timidity,  fear,  self-assertion,  curiosity,  submissiveness,  love  of 
the  beautiful,  selfishness,  jealousy,  temper,  pugnacity,  avoid- 
ance of  the  unpleasant  or  dangerous. 

"We  should  greatly  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a  descrip- 
tion, in  a  simple  way  but  with  some  detail,  of  a  few  instances  of 
emotional  situations  in  any  of  your  pupils.  Although  instances 
from  your  more  recent  experience  are  particularly  desirable, 
illustrations  from  past  occurrences  will  be  extremely  helpful. 
Will  you  please  describe : 

"  1.    The  child's  behavior  in  these  situations.  (Specifically.) 
"2.    The  underlying  causes  immediately  preceding  the  situa- 
tion. 

"3.   The  contributory  causes  due  to  home,  street,  or  school 
environment. 

"4,    The  methods  you  employ  in  combating,  correcting,  or 
redirecting  the  emotions. 
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"5.   If  possible,  the  success  which  you  have  met. 

"A  prompt  reply,  signed  or  unsigned,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  will  supply  us  with  material  for  immediate  study. 
If  additional  cases  come  to  your  notice,  we  hope  that  you  will 
write  to  us  of  them.  This  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  council  may  be  practical." 

Thus  the  council's  work  of  conferring  with  principals  has  been 
detailed  and  extensive.  At  least  one  conference  has  been  held 
with  each  of  fifty-six  principals.  In  addition  there  have  been 
many  conferences  with  teachers  who  expressed  special  interest. 
At  the  request  of  principals  members  have  addressed  the  assem- 
bled teachers  of  each  of  three  districts.  At  the  writing  of  this 
report  the  council  has  received  from  approximately  324  teachers 
throughout  the  city  479  written  statements  of  emotional  situa- 
tions among  pupils.  Such  widespread  and  entirely  voluntary 
contribution  is  most  heartening  to  the  council  and  appears  to 
have  well  repaid  the  vast  time  involved. 

This  comprehensive  activity  of  conferring  with  principals 
and  teachers  has  been  toward  the  promotion  of  indirect  emo- 
tional training  of  children.  Of  such  training  through  teacher 
insight  pupils  should  not  be  conscious.  Although  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  council  will  look  toward  such  indirect  training, 
the  matter  of  a  rudimentary  direct  program  would  seem  to  be 
a  hopeful  possibility.  Investigation  and  experiment  must  show 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in  a  direct  program. 
We  must  not,  to  be  sure,  unduly  increase  the  child's  introspec- 
tiveness.  Of  certain  emotions,  however,  many  persons  are 
more  conscious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  fear,  for 
instance,  children  may  be  more  conscious  than  is  commonly 
thought.  A  most  important  step  which  should  soon  be  begun 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  of  one  emotion,  say 
fear,  in  perhaps  a  few  fifth  or  sixth  grade  classes  in  several 
different  parts  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  present 
character  program  certain  very  skilful  teachers  might  determine 
to  how  great  a  degree  children  are  aware  of  their  own  fears. 
Certainly  children  at  approximately  this  age  are  finding  in 
themselves  certain  inhibitions.  At  this  age  children  in  their 
immature  and  simple  ways  often  make  much  of  daring  each 
other,  and  challenging  each  other,  of  ridiculing  each  other  for 
certain  cautions.  The  emotion  of  fear  has  wholesome  forms 
and  unwholesome  forms.  Certain  fears  are  to  be  developed 
and  certain  fears  eliminated.   Incidentally  the  mere  discussion 
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of  an  undesirable  fear  often  cures  and  usually  alleviates  it. 
Without  forcing  the  subject,  a  sufficiently  skillful  and  sympa- 
thetically imaginative  teacher  might  determine  much  regarding 
the  place  of  fear  in  the  growing  mind.  A  teacher  might  help 
to  determine  also  just  what  might  well  be  added  to  the  present 
character  program  regarding  which  fears  are  to  be  eliminated 
and  which  fears  raised  to  intellectualized  and  socially  useful 
cautions. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  council  will  recommend  an 
extended  program  of  open  discussion  with  children,  yet  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  progressive 
teachers  for  experiment  and  not  to  rest  on  prejudgments.  At 
one  time  education  had  not  yet  recognized  the  need  of  giving 
children  a  knowledge  of  their  physical  selves.  It  is  hardly 
sound  to  be  absolutely  positive  on  a  priori  grounds  that  we 
should  give  them  no  knowledge  of  their  mental  and  emotional 
selves.  Many  of  the  persons  who  seem  unduly  introspective 
would  probably  be  much  relieved  if  they  had  at  some  time  been 
given  a  few  wholesome  principles* of  mental  and  emotional 
phenomena.  People  discuss  these  phenomena  very  generally, 
and  with  no  study,  on  no  scientific  grounds.  Self-knowledge 
should  make  for  healthy  control.  The  common  habits  of 
self-justification,  for  example,  by  a  subtle  process  of  finding 
reasons  to  carry  out  our  mere  desires  or  wishes  is  largely  an 
emotional  process.  This  form  of  wish-fulfillment  reasoning 
surely  does  not  seem  to  be  corrected  by  those  studies  in  the 
curriculum  which  traditionally  idealize  logical  reasoning.  In 
ordinary  daily  contacts  we  are  motivated  by  likes  and  dislikes 
which  are  entirely  on  a  basis  of  accidental  past  association  or 
so-called  " conditioning.' '  On  the  basis  of  purely  superficial 
likeness  and  unlikeness  persons  often  develop  groundless 
animosities .  Possibly,  moreover,  many  persons  w  ould  be  helped 
by  a  somewhat  better-rounded  philosophy  of  wholesome  forms 
of  self-assertion  or  self-realization.  Distorted  forms  of  self- 
assertion  with  consequent  jealousies  and  unsocial  rivalries 
frequently  undo  the  ideals  laboriously  built  up  by  instruction. 
Some  intelligent  insight  into  simple  laws  of  how  the  human 
mind  adjusts  itself  and  seeks  balance  and  compensations  in 
difficulty  might  not  have  been  amiss  in  the  early  educational 
preparation  of  many  adults.  It  might  be  well,  too,  for  many 
adults  to  know  that  nearly  all  fears  are  acquired,  not  native. 
Possibly  persons  might  be  less  suggestible  as  individuals  and  in 
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crowds  if  they  knew  more  of  the  simple  fundamentals  of  sug- 
gestibility which  present  day  social  psychology  is  pointing  out. 
It  would  admittedly  be  absurd  for  teachers  to  rush  into  a 
hastily  conceived  direct  program  of  mental  and  emotional  life 
or  one  lacking  a  painstaking  groundwork  of  classroom  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  equally  absurd,  however,  for  teachers  to 
rule  out  all  consideration  of  the  value  to  the  elementary  or  high 
school  pupil  of  a  simple  mental  and  emotional  self-knowledge. 
Schools  are  surely  finding  that  really  to  educate  the  individual 
they  must  reach  into  his  habitual  reactions.  Well  established 
with  the  concept  of  education  as  instruction  is  the  concept  of 
education  as  guidance. 

It  now  seems  entirely  clear  that  the  council  on  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  emotions  is  not  engaged  in  an  investigation  to 
conclude  with  a  report  carrying  an  air  of  finality.  The  council 
conceives  itself  as  furthering  a  most  vital  educational  move- 
ment within  our  school  system,  a  movement  which  should  be 
continuous  and  cumulative.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  move- 
ment the  one  most  pressing  need  would  seem  to  be  continuous 
study  and  exchange  of  thought  among  teachers.  To  allow  such 
study  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken.  Related  reading 
has  been  added  to  the  Administration  Library.  Recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for 
recent  volumes  for  reference  use  in  the  library  of  the  Teachers 
College.  Psychology  is  now  turning  with  rich  results  to  the 
affective  life  of  human  beings.  Within  the  last  two  years 
scholarly  and  authoritative  publications  on  the  emotional 
phases  of  personality  have  appeared  from  Clark,  Columbia, 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  Catholic  University. 

This  movement  toward  enlightenment  and  agreement  in  the 
fundamentals  of  emotional  training  may  be  furthered  most 
effectively  by  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  To 
this  end  the  chairman  of  the  council  has  recently  given  to  the 
graduate  group  preparing  for  the  masters'  degree  a  course  of 
fifteen  hours  on  the  emotional  mechanisms  of  behavior  and 
their  control  and  redirection  through  insight  and  volition. 
Although  the  number  of  hours  available  were  obviously  in- 
adequate, the  results  of  the  course  seemed  eminently  satis- 
factory. As  the  students  had  been  engaged  during  the  first 
semester  in  practice  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  they 
had  an  immediate  background  of  experience.  A  background 
of  maturity  and  classroom  experience  would  seem  a  requisite 
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for  such  a  course.  Adequate  facilities  should  be  offered  to 
introduce  teachers  to  all  that  standard  educational  psychology  - 
can  offer  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  The  mature, 
critical  study  of  the  seminar  would  seem  most  appropriate. 
Such  study  would  appear  essential  that  teachers  in  service 
might  keep  abreast  of  psychological  discussion,  test  theory  by 
common  sense,  observation,  and  practice,  and  move  steadily 
toward  fuller  comprehension  and  more  united  progress. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Military  drill  is  a  tradition  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston.  Introduced  by  the  School  Committee  in  1864  at  a 
suggestion  of  Edward  Everett  and  other  distinguished  citizens, 
military  drill  year  by  year  has  grown  constantly  in  popular 
favor,  has  justified  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  a  desirable  educational  factor. 
Originally  adopted  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  has  become 
in  days  of  peace  one -of  our  surest  guarantees  of  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  needless  to  remark  that  military  drill  as  conducted 
in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  is  not  promotive  of  war  spirit 
and  has  never  savored  of  militarism.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  been  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  it  has  never  been  identified  with  any  state  or  federal 
organization.  It  has  therefore  been  pre-eminently  educa- 
tional, designed  to  equip  the  boys  for  worthy,  wholesome 
citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify  them  against  unpre- 
paredness  if  they  should  be  called  to  military  service.  Military 
drill  is  an  inexpensive  and  effective  form  of  physical  training. 
It  is  attractive  to  boys  and  appeals  strongly  to  boys'  nature. 
It  inculcates  such  worthy  virtues  as  reliability,  obedience, 
self-control,  respect  for  law,  and  love  of  country.  It  teaches 
the  boy  how  to  serve  and  likewise  how  to  lead  —  essential 
qualities  in  a  democratic  society. 

During  his  association  with  the  high  schools  of  Boston, 
extending  over  a  period  of  years  a  score,  the  writer  has  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  instruction  of  military  drill  in  its 
various  phases;  and  as  a  result  of  this  observation,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  military  drill  as  directed  and 
controlled  by  our  local  school  authorities  is  altogether  com- 
mendable, and  that  its  discontinuance  would  be  ill-advised 
and  decidedly  regrettable. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  Superintendent  that  a  brief  history 
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of  military  drill  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  this  report.  Therefore,  he  is  submitting 
quotations  from  various  school  documents ;  first  from  the  report 
of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1864: 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  discussed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board, 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  was  that  of  the  introduction  of 
military  gymnastics  and  drill  into  the  public  schools.  This  subject 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  a  petition  signed  by  Edward 
Everett,  Charles  G.  Loring,  James  M.  Beebe,  and  others,  "citizens  of 
Boston,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  protection 
of  property,"  praying  that  instruction  in  military  drill  might  be  forthwith 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  for  boys.  A  supplementary  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  presented,  bearing  the  signatures  of  very  many 
citizens  of  almost  every  calling  and  profession,  asking  for  the  introduction 
of  military  drill  and  discipline  as  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  our  public 
schools,  "believing  that  the  hygienic  effect  of  a  thorough  military  training 
would  prove  it  to  be,  not  only  the  best  system  of  physical  exercises  for  the 
schools,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inculcate  a  more  manly  spirit  in  the  boys, 
strengthen  and  extend  their  faculties,  invigorate  their  intellects,  make 
them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing,  and  render  them 
competent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  to  enter  the  field  as 
privates  or  officers  of  any  regular  military  organization."    .    .  . 

The  petitions  above  referred  to  were  duly  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1863,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  and  report.  Of  this  committee,  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale,  president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  ex-officio  member 
of  the  School  Board,  was  made  the  chairman.  The  committee,  in  their 
report  offered  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  unanimously  favored  the  plan, 
which  they  urged  both  as  a  means  of  physical  training  and  ultimately  of 
national  defence,  and  recommended  that  it  be  tried,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
ment, in  the  Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight  Schools,  for  one 
half  hour  at  a  time,  on  three  days  in  each  week.  They  also  recommended 
that  a  competent  teacher  be  obtained  to  instruct,  in  such  military  gym- 
nastics and  drill,  some  or  all  of  the  masters  and  ushers  of  the  schools.    .  . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  March  following,  the  Committee 
on  Military  Drill  reported  that,  so  far,  the  experiments  in  the  four  schools 
above  named  had  proved  satisfactory.  The  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
District  Committee  on  the  Dwight  School,  at  the  same  time,  made  favor- 
able mention  of  the  operations  of  the  plan  and  its  influences  upon  the 
ordinary  school  work.  More  recently,  the  masters  of  the  several  schools, 
in  which  the  experiment  had  been  given  a  trial,  gave  in,  with  more  or  less 
measure  of  approval,  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme  

It  is  this  preliminary  training  of  the  body,  systematically  and 
persistently  followed  up,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
referred  when  he  said  it  was  Eton  that  gave  him  Waterloo.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  given  regularly  to 
bodily  culture  would  take  from,  or  interfere  with,  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  accomplish,  in  the  allotted  time,  their  proper  quota  of  ordinary  school 
work.    On  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  thus  recreated  with  the  body,  and 
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applies  itself  more  vigorously,  as  well  as  more  easily  and  healthily,  to  its 
tasks.  Says  an  eminent  English  authority,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
the  elementary  military  drill  at  the  Windsor  School,  where  the  custom 
was  early  established,  "It  has  proved  efficacious  in  producing  orderly 
habits,  as  well  as  great  physical  improvement."  The  distinguished  and 
Reverend  Provost  of  Eton  says,  also,  "Where  elementary  military  drill 
has  been  established,  it  has  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  discipline  and 
order  of  the  schools,  and  to  maintain  the  advancement  of  the  scholars, 
as  well  as  their  physical  development  and  improve ment."  If  further 
arguments  were  wanted  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  such  regular  and 
systematic  effort  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  a  proper  form  and 
physique,  we  could  cite  the  melancholy  array  of  physical  disqualifications 
brought  to  light  so  abundantly  in  the  recent  national  drafts.  [History 
repeats  itself  in  1917.]  Our  army  hospitals,  too,  proclaim  loudly  the 
same  mortifying  record  of  disability  from  exhaustion  and  disease,  in  an 
overwhelming  ratio  over  that  resulting  from  wounds  and  accidents;  and 
this,  too,  in  an  army  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its  sanitary 
regulations  and  the  number  and  severity  of  its  conflicts  in  battle.  The 
fact  is  indeed  undeniable  that  physical  degeneracy  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  our  people. 

Upon  general  hygienic  principles,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  plan  upon  the  other  studies  of  the  pupils, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  upon  the  belief  that  too  little  of  well-directed 
and  systematic  physical  discipline  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  great  and 
crying  evil  of  our  system  of  public  school  instruction  in  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  New  England,  and,  finally,  upon  the  grounds  of  a  broad 
nationality  and  of  patriotism,  we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinions 
of  the  special  committee  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  military  drill  and  physical  culture,  as  above  presented. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1874,  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  wrote  as 
follows: 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  turned  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
physical  and  military  education.  The  drafts  brought  to  light  a  melancholy 
array  of  physical  disabilities,  and  the  hospitals  exhibited  mortifying  records 
of  disability  from  exhaustion  and  disease,  although  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  army  were  remarkably  complete.  And  it  was  painfully  evident,  at 
the  opening  of  the  conflict,  that  want  of  training  in  military  tactics,  among 
our  brave  volunteers,  was  an  immense  disadvantage.  The  result  was  a 
general  conviction  in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  gymnastics  and  military 
drill  as  branches  of  education.  This  conviction  helped  on  the  above- 
stated  action  in  respect  to  physical  training,  and  led  to  the  introduction 
of  military  drill  into  the  schools.  The  subject  was  formally  brought 
before  the  Board  by  a  petition,  headed  by  Edward  Everett,  praying  that 
instruction  in  military  drill  might  be  forthwith  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  for  boys.  In  December,  1863,  the  special  committee  to  whom  it  — 
the  petition  —  was  referred,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
and  recommended  that  the  experiment  be  tried  in  the  Latin  and  English 
High  Schools,  and  in  the  Dwight  and  Eliot  Grammar  Schools.  The 
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recommendation  was  adopted  early  in  1864,  and  immediately  went  into 
operation,  under  the  charge  of  a  newly  created  standing  committee  on 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The  charge  of  vocal  culture  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  functions  of  the  committee.  As  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  during  the  first  few  months,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
drill  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  to  retain  it  in  the  high  schools  for  boys. 

During  the  ten  years  that  have  since  elapsed  there  has  been  constant 
progress  in  this  branch.  The  standing  committee  is  authorized  to  provide 
a  suitable  place  and  arms  for  drilling,  including  belts  and  swords  for 
officers,  and  to  appoint  a  drill  master.  The  time  occupied  in  drill  is  not 
to  exceed  two  hours  each  week.  The  military  organization  of  the  high 
schools  now  comprises  upwards  of  1,100  boys,  including  the  pupils  of  the 
Free  Latin  School  in  Roxbury,  five  battalions  and  twenty-three  companies. 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  each  battalion,  which 
never  fails  to  draw  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators.  In  connection  with 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  spacious  hall,  with  necessary  appurtenances,  for 
military  drill. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  as  a  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  for  the  national  defence,  as  an  educational  in- 
strumentality, in  promoting  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
it  has  been  signally  beneficial.  It  has  proved  a  valuable,  though,  perhaps, 
not  a  perfect,  system  of  gymnastics;  it  has  developed  a  more  manly  spirit 
in  the  boys,  invigorated  their  intellects  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
made  them  more  graceful  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  1896  by  Joseph  T. 
Paget,  Military  Instructor: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  I  organized  all  boys  in  the 
above-named  schools  [Latin  and  high  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston], 
who  reported  to  me  for  military  instruction,  into  companies,  battalions, 
and  regiments,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which,  with  your  approval,  I 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools.  This 
plan  embraced  many  radical  changes  in  the  school  military  organization, 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  it  divides  the  old  Boston  School  Regiment  into  two 
regiments  and  subdivides  these  into  battalions  of  four  companies  each, 
instead  of  into  battalions  of  eight  companies  each,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice.    .    .  . 

The  colonel  and  lieu  tenant  colonel  are  appointed  from  the  Latin  School, 
that  being  the  only  school  attached  to  the  regiment  that  contains  more 
than  one  battalion,  a  condition  necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of 
the  colonel  in  his  duties.  The  results  of  this  change  in  the  school  military 
organization  have  thus  far  been  most  gratifying.  We  can  now  mass  the 
smaller  boys  into  separate  companies  and  battalions,  where  they  are 
enabled  to  take  a  step  and  cadence  more  in  conformity  with  their  size, 
than  when  obliged  to  march  with  the  older  boys,  as  in  former  years.  Each 
regiment  has  a  fine  drum  corps  of  sixteen  snare  drums  and  one  bass  drum 
each,  commanded  by  a  drum  major.    .    .  . 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  the  balance  of  the  light  cadet 
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rifles,  similar  to  the  samples  which  you  approved,  have  been  received, 
and  we  now  have  ten  full  companies  armed  with  them  and  portions  of 
others,  the  latter  being  in  schools  with  but  one  company,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  drill  large  and  small  boys  together.  The  purchase  and  use  of 
these  guns  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  boys  who  use  them, 
and  of  immense  assistance  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
school  military  drill,  viz.,  physical  improvement.    .    .  . 

New  equipments  have  been  purchased  with  these  guns,  and  now  each 
boy  can  be  assigned  a  complete  outfit  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.    .    .  . 

The  colors  are  now  saluted  at  each  drill  at  the  large  schools,  and  the 
boys  show  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ceremony  which  calls 
upon  them  to  salute  the.  flag  of  their  country.    .    .  . 

I  am  paying  particular  attention  to  the  set-up  of  the  boys,  and  use  the 
exercises  laid  down  in  drill  regulations  and  as  used  at  West  Point.  I  find 
them  more  effective  than  any  other,  as  the  boys  take  an  interest  in  them 
and  seem  inspired  to  do  their  best  by  the  fact  that  they  are  United  States 
army  exercises  such  as  cadets  usually  take.  These  exercises  are  of  great 
assistance  to  first-year  boys  in  correcting  the  habits,  which  nearly  all 
of  them  have,  of  bending  forward  when  marching  and  of  looking  down 
when  stepping  off  from  a  halt,  and  also  when  halting.  ... 

There  should  be  some  fixed  date  upon  which  all  boys  should  be  required 
to  appear  in  uniform.  This  matter  of  uniforms  is,  under  the  regulations, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  head  masters,  and  each  school  appears  in 
uniform  whenever  its  master  thinks  it  proper  to  order  them  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  if  the  School  Board  fixed  the  date,  it  would  relieve  the 
masters,  would  create  an  earlier  interest  in  the  drill,  and  would  show 
most  beneficial  results.  November  1  is  the  date  I  would  recommend  for 
all  boys  to  report  in  uniform. 

I  believe  that  the  officers'  uniform  is  too  expensive,  and  that  its  cost 
keeps  many  poor  boys,  who  are  thoroughly  competent,  from  accepting 
office.  The  present  uniform  costs  each  officer  on  an  average  S20.  It 
seems  to  me  that  S12  should  procure  a  uniform  adapted  in  every  way  to 
the  needs  of  the  service.  By  reducing  the  expense  of  holding  office,  more 
competent  candidates  would  appear,  and  the  labor  of  the  masters  in 
selecting  competent  officers  would  be  greatly  lessened.  If  I  can  be  author- 
ized to  submit  to  the  committee  samples  of  a  uniform  that  can  be  fur- 
nished for  the  cheaper  price  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  they  will  adopt  it. 
The  present  officers'  uniform  is  a  full-dress  uniform,  the  uniform  of  the 
privates  is  an  undress,  blouse  or  drill  jacket;  they  are  not  required  to  wear 
uniform  trousers.  For  parades  and  at  prize  drills  I  recommend  that 
white  duck  trousers  be  worn  whenever  the  military  instructor  may  think 
proper.  Most  of  the  boys  own  these  trousers,  and  therefore  their  adoption 
will  cause  but  little  expense.  * 

Note. —  The  uniforms  were  similar  to  these  described  herein  until  1918,  when  the  O.  D. 
eotton  uniforms  were  adopted  as  a  standard  for  all  cadets,  privates,  non-commissioned  and 
commissioned  officers.  Cadets  purchase  their  own  uniforms  which  are  relatively  inexpensive 
and  serviceable,  and  may  be  worn  in  the  classrooms  or  on  other  occasions  if  desired.  The 
only  distinctions  between  the  uniforms  of  the  privates  and  those  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  the  Sam  Brown  belt,  the  puttees  and  the  insignia  on  the 
shoulder  straps.  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  moderate.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
are  distinguished  by  a  chevron  on  the  arm. 
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Under  the  law  at  present  in  force,  any  boy  can  be  excused  from  military 
drill  upon  presenting  to  his  master  a  certificate  of  disability  signed  by 
any  physician.  These  certificates  are  too  easily  obtained,  for  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  profession,  I  think  that  very  often  they  certify  to  a  boy's 
disability  when  they  ought  not.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  who 
attend  school  strongly  favor  military  drill,  but,  of  course,  as  in  every 
study,  there  are  some  who  do  not.  Some  boys  will  announce  themselves 
as  being  candidates  for  office,  canvass  for  votes,  and  then  fail  of  an  ap- 
pointment. Their  interest  in  the  drill  then  ceases,  and  they  appear  after  a 
few  drills  with  requests  to  be  excused  from  drill,  signed  either  by  their 
parents  or  by  a  physician.  Others  who  have  aspired  to  be  majors  or 
captains  are  appointed  second  lieutenants.  They  hold  their  offices  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  are  excused.  In  other  cases  I  have  reprimanded  boys 
for  inattention,  or  their  captain  has  reported  them;  the  result  is  in  some 
cases  a  request  to  have  them  excused  from  drill.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  Boys  thus  excused  should  receive  some  form  of  physical  exer- 
cise; for  if  physical  exercise  is  of  any  benefit  at  all,  it  certainly  should  be 
taken  by  boys  whom  a  physician  certifies  to  as  being  in  delicate  health. 
They  are  the  ones  to  be  built  up;  and  if  military  drill  is  too  fatiguing  for 
them,  I  can  easily  find  lighter  exercises  that  are  more  in  keeping  with  their 
physical  condition. 

.  .  .  I  would  recommend  that  the  military  instructor  be  authorized 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  various  movements  laid  down  in  the  drill  regu- 
lations soon  to  be  issued,  and  so  arrange  them  that  all  their  details  can 
be  readily  understood  by  the  officers  and  sergeants  of  the  Boston  school 
cadets.  A  book  thus  prepared  need  not  contain  one  half  the  matter 
that  is  in  the  drill  regulations.  It  should  only  cover  the  movements  that 
are  taught  in  school;  any  more  will  tend  to  confuse  the  boys  who  study 
them. 

Judging  by  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  the  various  masters,  and  by 
my  own  experience,  the  prospects  for  military  drill  in  the  Latin  and  high 
schools  were  never  brighter.  Boston  school  cadet  regiments  seem  to  set 
the  standard  for  the  whole  country,  judging  by  the  letters  of  inquiry  I  am 
constantly  receiving.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Military 
drill  in  schools  appears  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  the  West  and  they  all 
turn  to  Boston  for  information  and  example.  Realizing  this,  I  am  striving 
to  make  the  two  school  regiments  the  best  in  the  country;  and  to  secure 
for  them  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  drill  and  discipline  that  they  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  city,  and  become  such  popular  institutions  that  all 
boys  will  feel  honored  by  belonging  to  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
name  of  Boston  school  cadet  should  not  be  synonymous  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  perfect  discipline  and  drill  and  soldierly  deportment. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  1899  by  Erasmus  M. 
Weaver,  Instructor  of  Military  Drill: 

...  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  great  care  be  taken 
in  selecting  officers.  No  officer  should  be  appointed  until  he  has  by  previous 
experience  in  the  ranks,  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  obey;  that  he  is  familiar 
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with  the  duties  of  the  next  lower  grade  and  other  lower  grades,  and 
has  that  personal  force  which  not  only  understands  what  obedience  means, 
but  when  placed  in  command  will  exert  that  force  to  compel  respect  for 
himself  and  obedience  to  his  orders. 

I  suggest  that  the  head  masters  be  required  to  consider  more  fully  the 
military  capabilities  of  candidates  for  promotion;  that  to  this  end  no 
officer  be  appointed  without  the  approval  of  the  military  instructor;  and 
that  previous  military  instruction  be  insisted  on  in  appointing  the  com- 
missioned officers.  To  step  closer  to  details,  I  would  further  suggest 
that  corporals  be  appointed  from  the  first-year  class  after  three  months' 
drill  in  the  "School  for  the  Soldier";  that  sergeants  be  selected  (1)  from 
meritorious  corporals  of  the  previous  year;  (2)  from  meritorious  privates 
of  previous  year;  that  commissioned  officers  be  selected  (1)  from  meri- 
torious sergeants  of  the  previous  year;  (2)  from  meritorious  privates  of 
two  years'  drilling.  This  would  give  each  class  its  grade  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  would  insure  that  only  cadets  of  military  ex- 
perience would  be  placed  finally  in  command.  It  is  the  method  followed 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  elsewhere  where  a  high 
standard  of  discipline  is  attained. 

In  my  opinion  the  regimental  organization  does  not  favor  a  high  standard 
of  discipline  and  training  in  the  individual  cadet,  which  latter  is  the  one 
great  object  of  military  drill  in  schools.  Not  only  does  it  not  favor  the 
development  of  soldierly  obedience  and  discipline  in  the  single  cadet,  but 
it  actually  works  against  that  end.  The  company  is  the  unit  wherein  the 
individual  is  instructed,  and  the  captain  is  the  instructor  in  the  school  of 
the  company.  This  instruction  includes  the  squad  drill  under  the  company 
officers,  the  setting-up  exercises,  the  manual  of  arms  and  bayonet  exercises, 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  company.  From  the  school 
of  the  company  the  instruction  should  pass  by  progression  on  to  the  higher 
schools  of  the  battalion  and  of  the  regiment,  but  it  is  assumed  in  military 
instruction  that  the  individual  has  been  fully  instructed,  disciplined  and 
physically  set-up  before  leaving  the  school  of  the  company;  in  passing  on 
to  the  battalion  and  regiment  the  individual  is  lost  completely  in  the 
larger  masses.  It  thus  appears  that  unless  there  be  time  to  properly  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  company  drill  the  individual  cannot  be  fully 
instructed  as  such,  and  his  physique  and  carriage  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  drill. 

Not  only  does  the  regimental  drill  rob  the  company  commander  of  time 
which  rightly  should  be  devoted  to  developing  the  physique  of  the  privates 
of  his  company,  and  impressing  a  high  standard  of  discipline  upon  them, 
but  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  spectacular  features  of  drill  and  to  give  undue 
attention  to  all  that  makes  for  mere  display.  It  calls  for  colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels,  majors  and  staff  officers,  who  are  not  only  not  specially  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  captains  of  companies,  but  are  continually  prompted 
to  urge  that  company  drills  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  battalion  and  regimental 
maneuvers.  • 

I  found  this  condition  of  affairs  at  the  large  central  schools.  The  whole 
tendency  was  to  give  attention  to  the  maneuvering  powers  of  companies 
and  battalions  rather  than  to  the  physical  set-up  of  the  cadets  in  ranks  and 
the  standard  of  discipline  in  the  single  cadet. 
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Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  uniform.  As  soon  as  I 
made  my  appearance  I  was  beset  by  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  members  of  the  drum  corps,  in  reference  to  their  uniforms.  The 
privates  had  nothing  to  say.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  uniform  of  the 
former  was  quite  different  and  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Some  glaring  absurdities  existed  in  this  matter  of  uniforms  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  drum-major  was  considered  to 
be  a  commissioned  officer,  and  wore  a  major's  insignia.  In  one  school  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  roster  of  school  officers  next  to  the  colonel.  In 
the  regular  service  the  drum-major  is  one  of  the  lowest  positions;  it  is  not  a 
rank  at  all,  it  is  a  mere  position  to  which  sometimes  a  corporal  is  appointed, 
but  often  only  a  private. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  cadets  wear  the  same  uniform;  that  it  be 
after  the  pattern  of  the  West  Point  cadet  uniform  (which  is  like  the  present 
cadet  officers'  uniform,  except  made  of  gray  cadet  cloth);  that  it  be  so 
made  as  to  constitute  a  good  serviceable  school  suit  for  cadets,  and  that 
they  be  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  wear  it  in  the  school  room;  that  the 
specifications  for  the  uniform  be  clearly  drawn  in  detail  and  published  in 
the  Cadet  Regulations;  that  the  rank  of  cadets  be  indicated  according  to 
the  United  States  method  of  making  and  placing  the  chevrons,  which  is 
not  now  the  practice. 

The  object  of  the  uniform  should  be  to  serve  the  ends  of  neatness  and 
to  cultivate  an  esprit  de  corps.  All  gaudy  display  should  be  avoided. 
Nothing  so  well  serves  all  desirable  ends  and  avoids  the  undesirable  ones 
as  the  United  States  cadet  uniform.    .    .  . 

It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  military  instruction  be  uniform  through- 
out the  city,  and  that  a  fixed  program  be  arranged  to  include  careful 
and  progressive  instruction  each  year  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the 
school  of  the  company,  and,  if  a  satisfactory  standard  has  been  attained 
in  these  two  divisions,  then  and  then  only  instruction  in  battalion  ma- 
neuvers. I  would  suggest  that  the  exhibitions  and  competitive  priae 
drills  be  arranged  with  reference  to  such  a  program.    .    .  . 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  a  general  nature  in  regard  to  military 
instruction  of  high  school  boys.  I  am  aware  that  the  value  of  military 
instruction  has  been  open  to  serious  questioning.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
place  them  the  doubts  come  from  three  sources,  namely:  1.  Those  who 
charge  that  it  tends  to  instill  a  love  of  war  and  warlike  methods  in  youths. 
2.  Those  teachers  who  doubt  that  it  is  helpful  or  beneficial  in  school 
work  and  school  management.  3.  Those  military  men  who  claim  that 
the  standard  of  discipline  is  so  low  and  instruction  so  defective  as  to  give 
the  boys  a  totally  incorrect  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  this  thereby 
puts  the  young  man  out  of  relation  to  the  militia  of  the  state,  with  which 
properly  he  should  be  in  harmony  as  a  future  citizen  and  perhaps 
legislator. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  truth  and  fairness, 
that  our  histories  and  story  books  are  the  active  agents  which  place  in  the 
minds  of  boys  admiration  of  things  warlike  and  pertaining  to  war.  The 
drilling  of  a  boy  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  or  company  does  not  in  itself 
tend  to  make  him  love  war.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  military  men 
love  war.    Precisely  because  we  know  what  war  is  and  all  that  it  means 
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we  are  the  last  ones  to  advocate  it.  Citizens  bring  on  wars  and  soldiers 
bring  about  peace.  Soldiers  have  no  voice  in  all  that  leads  up  to  war, 
and  it  is  they  who  are  ever  ready  to  urge  "let  us  have  peace."  Military 
training  and  discipline  tend  to  make  the  citizen  of  more  worth  in  restoring 
peace  after  war  has  been  declared  by  those  who  know  not  what  war  is; 
it  in  no  manner  tends  to  make  boys  or  men  love  war  more;  as  a  force  it 
makes  for  peace  both  before  and  during  war. 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  teacher  should  object  to  military  instruc- 
tion. Why  should  a  system  which  is  founded  upon  attention,  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience,  respect  for  superiors,  regard  for  law  and  order, 
and  which  makes  duty  almost  a  shrine  to  worship  at,  why  should  such  a 
system  breed  any  growth  that  would  or  could  work  harm  in  the  schoolroom? 
Is  not  attention  a  desirable  quality  in  school?  Is  not  prompt  obedience 
to  directions,  obedience  without  questioning  and  without  growling,  of 
importance  in  school  management?  Is  it  not  highly  desirable  that  in 
all  branches  of  his  work  the  coming  citizen  should  be  forced  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  those  properly  placed  over  him  and  to  respect  the  law 
and  order  these  officials  stand  for?  Why  may  not  the  army  way  of  regard- 
ing duty  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  any  environment  capable  of 
supporting  it? 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  army  system  is.  In  these  days  when 
respect  is  given  to  all  evolutionary  processes,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  military  discipline  is  simply  what  may  be  termed  the  science 
of  man  management  as  determined  by  all  of  the  great  leaders  of  men  and 
disciplinarians  of  the  past.  It  is  what  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
best  way  of  making  men  in  a  body  strictly  obedient  to  the  will  of  one 
person.  If  you  read  the  Articles  of  War,  the  Army  Regulations,  or  the 
Cadet  Regulations  of  West  Point,  you  will  find  nothing,  I  think,  that 
does  not  seek  to  hold  a  man  or  a  cadet  up  to  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  his  unaided  and  untutored  nature  would  reach.  This,  then,  is  the 
point  I  would  make:  Military  discipline  has  for  its  object  the  elevation 
of  the  moral  tone,  and,  when  applied  by  good  knights,  in  a  proper  way,  its 
effect  is  always  beneficial;  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Just  as  calisthenic  exercises  are  used  to  develop  the  muscles,  so  may  we 
regard  military  methods  as  a  means  to  develop  habits  of  attention,  cheer- 
ful obedience,  courtesy,  and  respect  for  lawful  authority. 

In  reference  to  the  criticism  of  military  men,  that  a  military  instruction, 
properly  so  called,  should  be  imparted;  that  if  the  evidently  defective 
discipline  and  improper  practices  cannot  be  mended  it  would  be  better  if 
the  attempt  were  ended,  I  cordially  agree.  I  have  found  much  to  commend 
during  the  year,  I  have  also  found  much  to  condemn.  I  have  not  brought 
these  matters  before  to  your  attention  because  I  wished  to  get  first  a  com- 
plete view  of  one  year's  work,  and  because  the  defects  were  so  ensconced 
in  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  cadet  officers  and  in  the  regimental 
organization  that  it  seemed  best  to  wait  until  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is 
now  time,  I  think,  to  lay  these  matters  before  you  for  such  action  as  you 
may  see  fit  to  take. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  report  submitted  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  1920  by  Nathaniel  J.  Young, 
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Director  of  Physical  Training.  Mr.  Young's  present  rank  is 
that  of  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Military  drill  has  existed  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools  since  1864, 
and  has  been  compulsory  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Last  year  boys 
of  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intermediate  schools  were  permitted  to  take  mil- 
itary drill,  going,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a  neighboring  high  school 
for  the  work.  Each  boy  has  two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  per  week 
during  the  school  year  and  he  must  qualify  in  this  subject  with  as  much 
care  as  in  academic  lines  of  work.  Though  it  belongs  to  the  department 
of  physical  training,  it  is  disciplinary  in  character  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  any  failure  must  of  necessity  imply  some  laxity  in  conduct.  It  has 
therefore  been  made  mandatory  for  a  boy  to  have  his  credits  for  the  drill 
in  order  to  graduate,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  group  who  are  excused  for 
physical  disability.  All  the  high  school  boys  are  obliged  to  take  the  drill 
except  those  who  are  excused  on  the  certificate  of  the  school  physician. 

The  school  cadets  are  organized  into  a  division  of  eight  cadet  regiments 
which  number  about  eight  hundred  each.  Two  of  the  large  schools  have 
two  regiments  each.  Two  other  schools  have  one  apiece,  while  the  other 
two  regiments  are  composed  of  battalions  which  come  from  the  smaller 
district  high  schools.  These  boys  are  under  the  instruction  of  a  picked 
corps  of  veteran  officers  of  the  army  who  also  hold  positions  as  regular 
certified  teachers  in  the  schools.  Under  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  they  are  assigned  to  their  schools.  The  bands  of  the  regiments 
which  are  organized,  as  are  the  companies  from  among  the  boys  themselves, 
are  under  the  special  instruction  of  an  experienced  army  band  leader. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  squad,  com- 
pany, battalion  and  regiment,  by  practical  drill.  The  physical  drill  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  year's  work,  and  while  the  organizations  pro- 
gress through  the  higher  spheres  of  group  drills,  the  set-up  drills  are  never 
suspended,  but  always  have  a  portion  of  time  devoted  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  cadets  are  organized  into  groups 
no  larger  than  the  company.  Under  the  training  of  the  instructor  the 
organization  proceeds  on  this  basis  until  the  following  spring.  Through 
September  and  October  nothing  is  undertaken  beyond  the  "School  of  the 
Soldier."  Then  the  manual  of  arms  is  taken  up  and  company  drill  begins 
in  November  or  December.  By  the  spring,  when  strong  companies  have 
been  trained,  the  annual  competitions  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  department.  From  these  competitions  the  regimental  organiza- 
tions are  built,  the  captain  in  each  regiment  whose  company  has  won  first 
place  becoming  the  cadet  colonel,  while  the  other  captains  in  order  get 
the  lieutenant  colonel's  rank  and  the  three  battalion  majorities,  etc.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  the  drill  is  in  the  maneuvers  of  the 
larger  groups,  the  battalion  and  the  regiment,  some  time  being  devoted 
to  ceremonies. 

In  the  annual  competitions  rewards  are  given  not  only  to  the  cadet 
officers  whose  companies  are  winners  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
panies who  gain  the  privilege  of  wearing  on  the  left  sleeve  of  their  uniform 
coat,  near  the  cuff,  a  short  "galon"  or  stripe  in  color  which  indicates  that 
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they  have  been  in  a  winning  company.  The  colors  of  these  stripes  are  as 
follows:  First  place,  dark  blue;  and  the  others  in  order,  red,  yellow,  purple 
and  forest  green. 

Promotions  are  graded  so  that  the  cadet  officers  are  appointed  from  the 
senior  classes  and  these  boys  are  given  military  diplomas  upon  graduation 
which  show  the  cadet  rank  which  they  have  held.  These  are  in  addition 
to  the  certificates  which  they  may  have  won  for  excellence  in  winning 
increased  rank  at  the  annual  competitive  drills. 

In  1923  Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  Assistant  Superintendent,  in 
his  report  to  the  Superintendent  discussed  the  topic  of  military 
drill.  Prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Snow  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  English 
High  School  for  thirty  years,  and  had  been  its  head  master  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Snow's  discussion  fairly  represents  the  status  t)f  military 
drill  at  the  present  time.    It  reads  as  follows: 

This  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  military 
drill  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools.  Originally  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  the  military  spirit  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war,  it  has  been  con- 
tinued because  of  certain  inherent  merits,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  a  subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  It  is 
compulsory  for  every  able-bodied  Boston  high  school  boy. 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  School  Cadets  is  that  of  an  infantry 
division.  There  are  eleven  cadet  regiments;  numbers  one  to  six,  inclu- 
sive, constitute  the  first  brigade,  seven  to  eleven,  inclusive,  the  second 
brigade  of  the  division.  These  cadet  regiments  are  organized  approxi- 
mately on  the  basis  of  peace-strength  army  regiments,  numbering  about 
eight  hundred  each  and  are  allocated  as  follows:  1st  and  2d  Regiments, 
English  High  School;  3d  Regiment,  Public  Latin  School;  4th  Regiment, 
Dorchester  High  School;  5th  Regiment,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  High 
Schools;  6th  Regiment,  East  Boston  High  School;  7th  and  8th  Regiments, 
High  School  of  Commerce;  9th  Regiment,  Charlestown  and  South  Boston 
High  Schools;  10th  Regiment,  Hyde  Park  High  School;  11th  Regiment, 
Boston  Trade  School.    There  are  about  eight  thousand  boys. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  four  permanent  in- 
structors,* which  has  had  the  assistance  during  the  past  year  of  five  tem- 
porary instructors,  two  of  whom  are  military  musical  instructors  whose 
work  is  to  train  the  cadet  bands  and  bugle  corps  of  the  regiments. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  department  to  improve  the  individual 
posture  of  each  boy,  and  to  this  end  the  physical  drill  is  greatly  stressed. 
In  the  fall,  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  school,  cadet  companies  are 
organized  and  work  in  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S".  Army,  "  School  of 
the  Soldier,"  begun  at  once.  This  is  the  first  period  of  the  year's  work 
and  during  this  period  about  one  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  strictly  to 


*  At  present  seven  permanent  instructors. 
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physical  drill.  There  are  two  periods  per  week  of  thirty-five  to  fifty  min- 
utes each.  The  school  gymnasiums  are  used  for  formation,  but  the  drill 
is  conducted  out  of  doors  when  weather  permits.  On  November  1  the 
second  period  of  the  year's  course  opens.  By  this  time  all  cadets  are 
uniformed  and  arms  are  issued.  The  rifles  used  by  the  Boston  School 
Cadets  are  of  three  types,  an  old  model  regulation  U.  S.  Army  rifle,  a  train- 
ing rifle  of  4f  pounds  weight,  and  a  light-weight  3|  pound  gun  for  smaller 
boys.  From  November  1  until  the  following  April  the  training  passes 
through  the  "School  of  the  Squad"  and  the  "Schools  of  the  Platoon  and 
Company,"  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  but  at  each  drill  a 
portion  of  the  time  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  physical  drill. 

The  annual  competitive  drills,  held  during  the  month  of  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May,  determine  regimental  organization.  These  are 
regimental  competitions.  The  companies  are  tried  out  before  boards 
of  judges,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  officers  of  the  highest  professional 
standing  in  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 
of  the  First  Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Area.  In  each  regiment  the  cadet  captain 
of  the  company  which  obtains  the  highest  rating  is  rewarded  by  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel  of  his  regiment.  The  next  four 
in  order  become  cadet  lieutenant  colonel,  and  first,  second  and  third 
majors  respectively.  The  rewards  are  not  confined  to  the  cadet  captain. 
In  the  winning  companies  each  cadet  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer 
gets  a  step  upward  through  the  promotion  of  his  captain  and  each  individual 
member  receives  a  two-inch  stripe  to  be  worn  on  the  left  cuff  of  his  uniform 
coat  in  a  certain  position.  These  stripes  are  colored  dark  blue,  red,  yellow, 
purple,  and  green  to  indicate  first  to  fifth  place.  The  commissioned  officers 
of  the  winning  companies  also  receive  handsome  certificates  from  the  city 
stating  the  fact,  the  occasion  ot  their  winning,  and  the  rank  attained.  The 
School  Department  some  years  ago  gave  up  the  custom  of  giving  medals 
of  any  character  to  the  Boston  School  Cadets. 

After  the  annual  competitive  drills  have  established  regimental  organiza- 
tion the  drills  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  are  devoted  to  the 
"Schools  of  the  Battalion  and  Regiment,"  Infantry  Drill  Regulations, 
U.  S.  Army.  This  is  the  final  period  of  the  year's  work.  On  the  last 
Saturday  in  May  the  winning  companies  of  the  eleven  cadet  regiments  are 
assembled  at  a  central  place  in  the  city,  and  before  a  board  of  judges 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  a  final  competitive  drill  is 
held,  each  company  drilling  under  command  of  its  former  captain,  the  new 
cadet  colonel  of  its  regiment.  The  cadet  colonel  winning  in  this  com- 
petition is  made  division  commander,  and  the  winners  of  second  and 
third  place  are  made  commanders  of  the  first  and  second  brigades  of  the 
division,  but  no  cadet  rank  higher  than  that  of  cadet  colonel  is  given. 

At  the  annual  competitive  drills,  individual  competitions  in  the  manual 
of  arms  are  also  conducted.  Three  representatives  from  each  company 
enter  the  regimental  competition  and  the  ten  cadets  who  are  best  in  the 
regiment  are  selected  from  this  group.  Each  receives  a  certificate  stating 
his  winning,  and  also  receives  a  pair  of  embroidered  rifles  bearing  above 
them  the  number  of  his  regiment  which  he  wears  thereafter  on  the  left 
coat  sleeve. 
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The  above-mentioned  competitions  are  not  the  only  ones  conducted 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  is  conducted 
in  the  matter  of  posture  itself.  This  is  held  in  April  each  year,  when  the 
three  boys  of  best  posture  in  sitting,  walking  and  running,  from  each  of  the 
schools  represented  in  the  Boston  school  cadets,  are  assembled  at  a  central 
school  and  judged  by  a  board  invited  by  the  School  Committee  because 
of  eminence  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  The  cadets  wear  gymna- 
sium suits  and  the  decision  is  purely  on  physical  lines.  The  boys  gaining 
first,  second,  and  third  places  in  this  test  are  also  given  certificates  and 
other  rewards. 

In  the  largest  high  schools  the  boys'  schedules  of  classes  are  so 
arranged  that,  although  there  are  a  great  many  cadets,  they  report  to 
the  instructor  in  small  groups  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  cadet  com- 
panies at  once,  the  instructor  remaining  on  duty  in  the  school  gymna- 
sium all  the  time  during  school  hours.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  school 
year,  the  teacher  has  opportunity  to  devote  considerable  attention  and 
criticism  to  the  individual.  The  staff  work  of  attendance,  records,  etc., 
is  handled  by  the  boys  themselves  through  the  first  sergeants  with  the 
cadet  adjutants  and  sergeant  majors.  In  the  smaller  schools  the 
instructors  visit  on  a  regular  schedule,  with  sufficient  time  allowed  to  have, 
similarly,  groups  that  are  not  too  large  at  any  one  time  to  prevent  individual 
observation  and  inspection. 

Rifle  shooting  forms  a  phase  of  the  work  which  is  followed  with  much 
interest.  The  School  Committee  leases  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school 
year  the  range  of  the  Bay  State  School  of  Musketrjr  on  Gainsborough 
street  on  all  school-day  afternoons  from  3  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Here  one  of 
the  instructors  of  military  drill  is  permanently  assigned  in  charge.  The 
range  is  a  standard  25-yard  indoor  gallery,  as  used  for  training  of  recruits 
in  the  Army  and  National  Guard.  There  are  twelve  firing  points.  Each 
afternoon  a  squad  of  thirty-six  cadets  reports  to  the  instructor  and  the 
squad  continues  one  afternoon  per  week  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time 
each  member  should  have  had  one  hundred  shots  under  the  teacher's 
supervision,  and  actually  considerably  more  firing.  The  best  shots  of 
each  school  are  grouped  in  teams  and  given  extra  opportunity  for  practice 
but  the  effort  of  the  department  is  not  directed  toward  the  making  of 
teams,  but  rather  to  have  the  greatest  possible  number  of  boys  receive 
this  course  of  indoor  rifle  shooting.  However,  after  the  teams  have  been 
developed,  which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  a  league  series  of 
matches  is  conducted  in  which  each  school  team  meets  the  team  of  each 
of  the  other  schools  represented  in  the  Boston  school  cadets.  The  win- 
ner of  the  greatest  number  of  these  matches  holds  the  rifle-shooting  cham- 
pionship of  the  schools.  The  teams  do  not  represent  the  regiments,  but 
rather  the  schools,  some  of  the  regiments  including  more  than  one  school. 
In  this  work  a  very  high  standard  of  marksmanship  has  been  attained. 
While  the  great  number  of  cadets  prevents  giving  each  boy  a  course  each 
year,  it  is  easily  possible  to  include  a  sufficient  number  of  upper-class  boys 
so  that  each  high  school  boy  receives  the  course  before  graduation.  The 
military  instructors  make  the  details  for  the  squad  to  attend  in  each 
five-week  course,  and  as  it  is  an  activity  conducted  in  after-school  hours, 
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they  are  able  to  consult  individual  preferences,  etc.,  and  fix  beforehand 
the  periods  of  attendance.  The  rifle  used  is  the  standard  Winchester 
caliber  .22  gallery  musket;  the  targets  the  U.  S.  Army  regulation  for  indoor 
gallery  practice. 

The  musical  training  given  in  connection  with  the  regimental  musical 
organizations  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  activity.  The 
First  and  Seventh  Cadet  Regiments  each  have  bands  of  fifty-four  instru- 
ments. All  the  other  regiments  have  large  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  about 
seventy-five  instruments  each.  Besides  this,  the  Eighth  Cadet  Regiment, 
which  is  unusually  large,  has  a  fife,  bagpipe  and  drum  corps  that  is  assigned 
to  its  third  battalion.  These  musical  units  have  two  training  periods  per 
week  when  the  military  musical  (bandmaster)  instructor  is  present  in 
charge.  Individually  many  boys  have  private  teaching,  but  teacher 
coaches  are  also  employed  in  the  several  schools  to  teach  the  members  of 
the  bands  and  bugle  corps  their  instruments. 

The  equipment,  which  is  the  property  of  the  School  Department, 
includes  band  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  colors,  belts,  etc.,  all  of 
standard  United  States  Army  quality  and  pattern  except  the  rifles  which 
have  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  in  the  period  of  the  training 
of  the  larger  units,  it  is  customary  to  instruct  in  military  ceremonies,  and 
that  beautiful  formality  of  reverence  to  the  flag,  "Escort  to  the  Colors," 
is  frequently  repeated. 

The  final  big  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  street  parade  and  review 
which  takes  place  on  the  second  Friday  in  June.  The  division  is  mobilized 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English  High  School,  all  commands  being 
required  to  be  at  their  stations  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  route  of  march  is 
through  down -town  streets  to  Boston  Common,  where  the  division  is  formed 
in  line  of  regiments,  each  in  close  column  of  masses.  A  review  is  tendered 
the  School  Committee,  after  which  the  regiments  march  directly  to  their 
special  trolley  and  steam  trains  which  return  them  to  their  schools.  In 
the  remaining  time  until  the  close  of  school  for  the  long  summer  vacation 
the  instructors  utilize  the  military  drill  periods  to  collect  and  invoice  the 
military  property- and  to  give  two  lectures  on  personal  hygiene. 

The  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  high  schools  and  the  instruction 
given  to  boys  of  grade  IX,  intermediate  schools,  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  boys  taking  military  drill.  As  a  result,  more  instructors 
are  required,  and  more  teachers  are  also  needed  for  girls'  classes  in  physical 
training. 

Since  the  sum  available  for  phj'sical  education  is  limited  by  statute, 
this  increased  expenditure  for  physical  training  and  military  drill  means 
either  an  increased  appropriation  or  a  curtailment  of  the  expenditure  for 
playground  activities.  With  the  general  demand  for  more  attention  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  school  children,  the  latter  alternative  should  be 
avoided. 

In  order  to  secure  the  opinions  of  the  head  masters  of  high 
schools  with  reference  to  the  value  of  military  instruction, 
the  Superintendent,  under  date  of  March  15,  1926,  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  the  head  masters  of  all  high 
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schools  having  military  drill  and  to  one  head  master  of  a 
girls'  high  school  who  before  his  promotion  to  that  position  had 
served  for  many  years  as  master  in  a  boys'  high  school: 

A  discussion  is  going  the  rounds  relative  to  the  educational  value  of 
military  drill.  I  would  like  to  have  on  file,  therefore,  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent,  expressions  of  opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject 
from  the  various  head  masters  of  our  high  schools. 

Will  you  kindly,  at  your  early  convenience,  submit  in  writing  your 
estimate  of  military  drill  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual,  physical, 
and  moral  training  of  boys. 

All  head  masters  to  whom  this  inquiry  was  addressed  have 
submitted  replies,  expressing  very  frankly  their  views  upon 
this  subject.  One  head  master  apparently  questions  the 
effectiveness  of  military  instruction.  Another  head  master, 
while  favoring  military  drill  in  general,  presents  certain  criti- 
cisms for  improvement.  The  remaining  head  masters,  nine  in 
number,  are  unqualifiedly  in  approval. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
head  masters  to  the  Superintendent: 

Head  Master  A.  In  my  opinion,  military  drill  has  no  particular  influence 
on  the  intellectual  and  not  a  great  deal  on  the  physical  training  of  the  boys. 
Its  great  opportunity  comes  in  connection  with  moral  training.  Our  boys 
do  undoubtedly  acquire  a  spirit  of  team  play  and  co-operation,  submission 
to  discipline,  obedience  to  orders,  etc.,  that  is  very  valuable.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  very  likely  over-estimated.  Military  training  in  a 
military  school,  under  military  regime,  seven  days  in  the  week  and  at 
least  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  is  one  thing.  Military  drill  two  hours  a  week 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Again,  I  think  some  of  us  in  the  system  are  tempted  to  put  too  much 
time  on  to  military  drill  so  that  the  tail  almost  feels  that  it  can  wag  the 
dog.  A  whole  day  of  school  for  prize  drill,  another  whole  day  for  public 
parade,  and  a  third  day  (though  not  a  school  day)  for  the  inter-regimental 
drill  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  a  two-hour  subject. 

B.  To  sum  up,  military  drill,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  following  points 
in  its  favor:  For  many  boys  it  is  an  attractive  form  of  physical  exercise, 
particularly  so  for  boys  who  become  officers  and  thus  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  control  over  others.  In  the  case  of  officers  this  sort  of  training 
appears  to  me  of  value, —  to  command  others,  to  learn  how  to  inspire 
respect  and  obedience,  is  valuable.  Undoubtedly  military  drill  has  some 
merit  as  a  form  of  physical  exercise;  it  may  also  develop  respect  for  the 
flag  and  in  that  way  inspire  a  certain  amount  of  patriotic  ardor;  it  should 
inculcate  respect  for  authority. 

Its  worst  features,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  unprogressive  character  of 
the  instruction,  the  indoor  character  of  much  of  the  work,  the  amount  of 
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time  given  to  developing  excellence,  in  what,  to  a  civilian,  at  any  rate, 
seems  of  somewhat  small  consequence.  I  am  inclined  to  predict,  that,  as 
the  World  War  recedes  into  the  background,  we  shall  find  boys  showing 
less  interest  in  military  drill. 

The  possible  criticism  that  boys  taking  this  subject  become  warlike 
and  would  be  more  inclined  at  a  later  date  to  plunge  the  country  into  war, 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

C.  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  I  would  say  that  military 
drill  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  school  work. 

The  habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  neatness,  orderly  procedure,  and 
co-operation  are  constantly  being  formed.  Those  in  command  acquire 
an  attitude  of  leadership  and  initiative.  This  example  has  a  similar 
effect  on  those  striving  for  promotion  and  on  those  whom  they  command 
and  lead.  At  any  time  an  appeal  to  a  boy's  honor  on  the  score  of  military 
training  is  received  with  most  cordial  response.  A  stirring  sense  of  patrio- 
tism is  fostered  by  military  drill  that  cannot  be  attained  in  another  way. 
The  wearing  of  the  uniform  produces  a  most  helpful  effect. 

In  my  opinion  these  are  valuable  features  of  military  drill  and  should 
be  retained. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be  changed.    .    .  . 

Some  of  the  time  devoted  to  military  drill  should  be  given  over  to  intel- 
ligent physical  training;  we  should  have  for  each  boy  a  definite  progress 
chart  in  physical  growth  that  is  as  carefully  measured  and  recorded  as 
his  chart  of  intellectual  growth. 

D.  In  intellectual  benefit,  the  officers  especially  share.  The  list  of 
commands,  which  has  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, is  long  and  requires  unhesitating  mastery  of  their  wording,  order 
and  application.  Privates  also  are  aided  in  developing  punctuality, 
powers  of  concentration  and  quick  decision. 

Physically,  the  self-control  necessary  for  obedience  contributes  to 
healthful  attitudes  of  mind  and  the  good  posture  maintained  during  the 
periods  of  drill  sets  its  stamp  at  other  times. 

Morally,  the  influence  of  military  drill  operates  to  develop  responsibility 
outside  of  drill  periods.  Officers  are  called  upon  for  patrol  duty  at  recess, 
etc.,  and  are  effective  aids  in  furthering  student  co-operation.  Regard 
for  order,  obedience  to  authority  and  recognition  of  merit  in  promotion 
are  prominent  values  of  military  organization. 

E.  In  my  opinion,  the  subject  of  military  driD,  when  properly  con- 
ducted under  favorable  conditions,  tends  to  produce  the  following  results: 
Discipline,  prompt  obedience,  neatness,  team  play,  good  citizenship, 
loyalty,  and  general  efficiency.  It  also  tends  to  develop  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative. 

The  fact  that  military  drill  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Boston 
school  system  since  1864  is  impressive.  The  annual  parade  of  the  Boston 
school  regiments  has  been  very  highly  commended  by  authorities  on 
military  subjects.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  results  of  military 
training  in  the  Boston  high  schools  were  extremely  significant  in  the 
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World  War.  Young  men  who  had  enjoyed  military  drill  in  the  Boston 
high  schools  were,  in  many  instances,  rapidly  advanced  to  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility.    .    .  . 

Since  setting-up  exercises,  marching,  and  the  Manual  of  Arms,  are  part 
of  the  training,  military  drill  affords  a  system  of  physical  training  not 
easily  available  by  any  other  system. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  appears  to  me  that  military  drill,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  City  of  Boston,  is  a  valuable  and  important  part  of  our 
educational  system. 

F.  Military  drill  has  been  taught  in  the  High  School  for  over 

thirty  years.  During  this  time  the  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  school 
officials  have  considered  it  a  most  valuable  school  activity. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  and  of  studying  the  results  of 
this  school  activity  during  the  past  sixteen  years;  and  I  believe  military 
drill  to  be  a  most  helpful  form  of  physical  training,  and  that  it  teaches 
the  boys  to  be  careful,  accurate,  respectful  and  obedient. 

G.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the  continuance  of  military 
drill  in  the  high  school.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  good 
results  obtained  by  it.  It  develops  a  strong  sense  of  leadership  among 
the  officers,  and  with  this  goes  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
subordinates  in  the  ranks  are  also  taught  obedience.  Later,  these  same 
subordinates  learn  the  lessons  of  leadership  when  they  are  promoted  to 
the  higher  ranks.    Military  drill  brings  out  the  manly  qualities  of  the  boys. 

I  was  interested  in  the  vote  cast  at  Amherst  recently  where  so  many 
principals  voted  to  abolish  military  drill.    .    .  . 

I  am  wondering  how  many  of  the  three  hundred  principals  and  super- 
intendents who  voted  at  Amherst  to  abolish  military  drill  based  their 
decision  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  value.  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  many  of  them  have  had  military  drill  under  their  jurisdiction. 

H.  The  military  tradition  in  this  school  is  unusually  strong  and  has  done 
much  to  enrich  the  school  memories  among  the  alumni.  Repeatedly  I 
have  heard  members  of  the  alumni  of  this  school,  who  graduated  over 
fifty  years  ago,  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  valued  training 
that  they  received  as  school  cadets.  The  men  to  whom  I  refer  had  not  en- 
gaged in  any  military  activity  since  high  school  days.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  work  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

In  this  school: 

The  example  and  leadership  of  commissioned  officers  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  assisting  student  morale. 

It  is  a  great  force  for  promoting  democracy  in  school. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  moral  education  this  training  is  very  effective. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  or  commissioned  officer, 
a  boy  in  this  school  must  have  a  satisfactory  record  not  only  in  scholarship, 
but  also  in  reliability,  manner  and  co-operation.  Every  teacher  in  the 
school  marks  a  boy  upon  these  three  objectives  twice  each  year.  For  a 
boy  to  be  promoted  in  rank,  his  record  must  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

Military  training  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  nature  of  the  fourteen 
to  eighteen  year  old  boy. 
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In  no  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it,  is  this  promoting  a  general  martial 
atmosphere,  which  will  tend  to  defer  international  peace.  Although  I 
believe  in  preparedness,  the  aim  of  this  training,  in  Boston,  is  not  to 
develop  soldiers. 

It  is,  as  I  interpret  it,  to  develop  youth  with  physically  sound  bodies, 
of  high  character,  of  leadership,  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  spirit  of 
service,  and,  through  it  all,  to  promote  fundamental  ideals  of  real  and 
abiding  American  patriotism. 

I.  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  March  15  in  re  the  educational 
value  of  military  drill,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  military 
drill  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  of  great  direct  practical  value  in  the  physical  and  moral  training 
of  boys.    In  the  intellectual  training,  its  effect  is  probably  indirect. 

I  have  had  charge  of  boys  in  the  High  School  and  in  the  

High  School  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  military  drill  has  been  in 
effect.  I  feel  certain  that  it  has  had  a  great  influence  in  the  posture  of 
boys.  These  boys  probably  have  not  had  a  perfect  posture,  but  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  setting-up  exercises  and  the  manual  of  arms 
of  the  military  drill. 

Morally,  military  drill,  during  these  years,  has  had  a  very  positive  effect 
upon  the  boys.  We  all  know  that  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
country  today  is  disregard  of  law;  especially  is  this  apt  to  be  true  among 
adolescent  or  growing  boys.  Military  drill  has  done  much  to  instill  in 
the  boys  obedience  to  law  and  authority,  self-restraint  and  respect  for 
their  superiors.  I  believe,  also,  it  has  been  effective  in  teaching  the  boys 
self-restraint.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  military  drill  dropped 
from  our  high  school  curriculum. 

J.  I  have  been  familiar  with  military  drill  as  conducted  in  the  Boston 
high  and  Latin  schools  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  seen  nothing  to 
cause  me  to  change  the  good  opinion  of  this  activity  carried  over  from  the 
days  of  my  own  participation  therein. 

I  consider  the  drill  a  powerful  influence  in  the  moral  life  of  the  school. 
The  boys  learn  to  obey  orders  promptly  and  when  advanced  to  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  rank  learn  to  give  orders  and  to  exert 
control  over  their  fellows  by  force  of  personality. 

The  method  of  selecting  commissioned  officers  which  shall  cut  out  all 
who  have  not  shown  themselves  actively  on  the  right  side  of  order  and 
good  government,  helps  greatly  in  maintaining  good  order  throughout 
the  school. 

Intellectually  the  drill  is  of  benefit  especially  as  it  develops  the  power  of 
attention.  Far  from  hiding  in  the  crowd  the  inattentive  cadet  becomes 
at  once  conspicuous  as  his  lapse  usually  causes  glaring  confusion  in  the 
company  for  which  he  cannot  escape  responsibility.  As  the  boy  goes  up 
to  command  a  squad,  and  then  to  commissioned  rank,  the  need  of  close 
attention  to  carry  out  any  order  that  may  be  transmitted  to  him  is  greatly 
increased. 

All  that  I  can  say  in  favor  of  military  drill  is  predicated  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  carried  on  by  instructors  appointed  by  the  local  authorities 
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who  are  subordinate  to  the  general  authority  of  the  school,  that  the  drill 
may  remain  a  minor  part  of  the  activity  of  the  school. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  conducted  as  an  R.  0.  T.  C.  under 
officers  appointed  by  the  department  at  Washington,  the  relation  of  the 
drill  and  the  school  have  been  inverted  and  the  drill  must  take  first  place. 
If  this  were  the  situation  in  Boston,  I  should  earnestly  desire  the  abolition 
of  military  drill. 

K.  In  reply  to  your  request  for  an  estimate  of  military  drill,  may  I 
not  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  military  drill  as  taught  in 

the  High  School  is  one  of  the  most  worth-while  courses  that  we  give. 

It  has,  of  course,  its  intellectual  and  physical  values,  but  I  wish,  especially, 
to  emphasize  its  value  in  furnishing  a  high  type  of  moral  training  for  boys. 
Aside  from  the  course  in  physical  training  and  athletics,  and  without  de- 
tracting from  the  excellent  work  done  by  other  departments  of  the  school 
in  moral  education  for  citizenship,  I  know  of  nothing  done  for  my  boys 
which  pays  such  high  dividends  in  character  formation  as  does  military 
drill.  The  lessons  learned  in  military  drill  of  obedience,  of  duty,  of  self- 
control,  of  respect  for  duly  constituted  authority,  of  pride  in  personal 
appearance,  of  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps,  are  so  strongly  inculcated  that 
the  results  are  beneficently  felt  in  all  of  the  other  contacts  made  by  the 
boys  in  their  school  life.  From  this  standpoint,  military  drill,  therefore, 
is  a  powerful  influence  toward  shaping  their  lives  for  good  citizenship,  and 
the  state  ultimately  reaps  the  benefit. 

'While  the  moral  values,  mentioned  above,  are  inherent  to  the  course 
itself,  much  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  results,  both  in  school.and  after, 
is  due  to  the  superior  character  of  the  military  instructor  furnished  by  the 
School  Committee  to  give  instruction  in  military  drill  in  this  school.  We 
have  in  this  United  States  Army  Captain  a  true  leader  of  men.  His  vig- 
orous, manly  character,  exemplified  in  his  every  act  and  word,  makes  him 
an  approved  pattern  as  he  stands  before  his  cadets.  The  boys  willingly 
follow  such  a  leader,  and  his  power  for  good,  consequently,  cannot  easily 
be  measured. 

I  should  deplore  any  attempt  to  abolish  a  course  which  has  so  much  to 
do  with  shaping  manly  character,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  false 
sentiment  which  finds  in  military  drill  in  high  schools  a  menace  to  the  true 
ideals  of  American  citizenship.  Rather,  let  it  be  said,  that  it  is  by  such 
training  that  we  are  most  likely  to  develop  in  our  boys  those  homely 
virtues  of  obedience,  of  respect  for  authority,  and  of  willingness  to  serve 
others,  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties. 

Owing  to  lack  of  facilities,  military  drill  heretofore  has  not 
been  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.  The  head  master,  however,  reports  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  subject: 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  military  drill  in  boys'  high  schools  and  in- 
tend to  ask  to  have  it  approved  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  facilities  are  provided. 
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THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE    IN    THE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

In  the  year  1922  the  School  Committee,  recognizing  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  included  academic 
subjects  for  which  credit  was  allowed  by  representative  colleges, 
and  convinced  that  the  school  was  adequately  equipped  to  offer 
instruction  of  standard  collegiate  grade,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  authority  to  confer  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
in  that  institution.  By  action  of  the  Legislature  this  request 
of  the  School  Committee  was  granted,  and  courses  leading  to 
the  above-named  degrees  were  established  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School  in  September,  1922.  The  traditional  three- 
year  courses  for  teachers  of  elementary  grades  (I  to  VI)  and  of 
kindergartens  were  retained. 

Reconstruction  of  the  administrative  machinery  followed, 
and  the  Boston  Normal  School  rapidly  took  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  college.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1924,  the  School 
Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  institution  from  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Since  all  students 
in  the  course  for  elementary  teachers  had  been  required  for 
some  time  to  take  considerable  academic  work  of  collegiate 
grade,  several  students  were  prepared  in  the  fall  of  1922  to 
transfer  into  the  college  courses,  and  of  this  number  fourteen 
were  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion and  twenty  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education,  in 
June,  1925.  For  several  years  young  men  and  women,  gradu- 
ates of  traditional  colleges,  who  were  looking  forward  toward 
service  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Boston,  have  been  supple- 
menting their  college  course  by  a  graduate  year  of  professional 
study,  thereby  securing  a  master's  degree  either  in  education, 
or  in  arts  with  certain  educational  courses.  It  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  that  similar  opportunity  should  be  provided 
in  our  Teachers  College  for  the  graduates  of  the  four-year 
courses  to  pursue  therein  an  additional  year  of  professional 
preparation  and  receive  credit  therefor.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1926,  the  School  Committee  addressed  the  Legislature,  seeking 
power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teach- 
ers College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  appeal  presented  by  the 
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Committee  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bogan, 
contained  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

1 'Several  years  ago,  in  1918,  the  School  Committee  author- 
ized the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  co-operate  with  the 
Departments  of  Education  at  Boston  College  and  Boston 
University  in  the  establishment  of  courses  for  college  gradu- 
ates leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education.  Under 
the  plan  approved,  students  devote  a  semester  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  and  during  the  second  semester 
they  receive  academic  instruction  in  the  college  of  their  choice. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  successful,  they  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  from  the  colleges  they  have  attended. 

"During  the  semester  when  the  students  are  occupied  with 
practice  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  they  are  carefully 
observed  and  directed  by  the  department  of  practice  and 
training  of  the  Boston  public  schools  which  comprises  a 
director  and  five  assistant  directors,  especially  qualified  for 
the  training  of  future  intermediate  and  high  school  teachers. 

"In  connection  with  this  semester  of  practice  work,  the 
following  additional  requirements  are  demanded  of  this  group 
of  students: 

1.  Attendance  upon  weekly  educational  conferences 
held  by  the  director  of  practice  and  training  and  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  conferences  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  classroom  work  in  which  the  students  are  engaged. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  a  definite  course  in  recent  educa- 
tional literature,  and  written  reviews  and  reports  with 
reference  thereto. 

3.  The  preparation  by  the  student  of  carefully  organ- 
ized lesson  plans,  and  criticisms  thereon  by  the  visiting 
supervisors. 

4.  A  comprehensive  study  of  types  of  individual 
pupils  and  of  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Of  the  thirty  units  (semester  hours)  required  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  at  Boston  University  and  at  Boston 
College,  twrelve  credits  are  allowed  for  this  practice  work  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

"From  the  foregoing  description  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  through  the  Board  of  Superin- 
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tendents  and  the  department  of  practice  and  training,  for 
several  years  has  been  conducting  actually  and  successfully  in 
co-operation  with  two  neighboring  colleges  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

"It  is  now  proposed  (and  that  is  the  gist  of  this  petition)  that 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  be  authorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston;  that  the  semester  of  practice  work  discussed 
above  shall  be  continued  as  an  integral  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  in  the  Teachers  College 
and  that  credit  amounting  to  twelve  semester  hours  be  allowed 
therefor;  furthermore,  that  the  academic  course  for  these 
graduate  students,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion, shall  be  conducted  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  shall  include  the  following  subjects  which  are  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  undergraduate  work  at  present  pursued 
in  that  institution : 

Psychology  of  Subjects  3  hours 

This  is  a  continuance  of  the  work  in  Education 
that  Students  have  been  pursuing  during  their 
four  years  of  undergratuate  study,  which  in- 
cluded Principles  of  Education,  History  of 
Education,  Secondary  School  Problems,  and 
Educational  Research. 

Elective  Major  4  hours 

Advanced  work  in  student's  elected  major  sub- 
ject (English  Literature,  Latin,  Modern  For- 
eign Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  or 
Science) . 

Methods  of  Teaching  Elected  Major    ....      2  hours 

Elective  Minor  4  hours 

Advanced  work  in  student  s  elected  minor  sub- 
ject (English  Literature,  Latin,  Modern  For- 
eign Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  or 
Science) . 

Required  Minor   .      3  hours 

(English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.) 
Candidates  for  Junior  Assistant  certificate  must 
qualify  in  this  subject. 
Physical  Education;  including  Educational  Hygiene,      2  hours 

18  hours. 

Also  a  comprehensive  thesis  giving  the  results  of  original 
investigation  of  some  problem  in  secondary  education. 
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"The  above  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  June,  1925,  and  the  School  Committee,  in  anticipation 
of  favorable  action  by  the  General  Court,  voted  to  permit 
thirteen  students,  who  graduated  from  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  in  June,  1925,  to  remain  another  year 
and  pursue  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion. These  students  are  now  (January,  1926)  taking  their 
semester  of  practice  work  in  the  high  and  intermediate  schools 
of  the  city.  During  the  next  semester  they  will  complete  the 
required  course  of  academic  instruction  as  herein  outlined,  and 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from 
the  Teachers  College  in  June,  1926." 

The  foregoing  petition  of  the  School  Committee  had  the 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  in  accordance  with  section  6,  chapter  3, 
of  the  General  Laws,  which  relates  to  the  incorporation  of 
colleges  and  universities  with  power  to  grant  degrees.  A  bill 
embodying  the  request  of  the  Committee  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
enacted  without  opposition. 

The  Act  (chapter  16  of  the  Laws  of  1926)  reads  as  follows: 

"The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  or  uni- 
versities who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate  course 
of  instruction  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  as 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  in  addition  to  the 
degrees  it  may  now  grant  to  graduates  of  said  college  under 
authority  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  chapter  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four/' 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS. 
Commensurate  with  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  co-operative 
graduate  work  in  education  by  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  and  neighboring  colleges,  there  was  created  the  rank  of 
junior  assistant.  Holders  of  the  master's  degree  secured 
through  these  co-operating  agencies,  after  passing  an  examina- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  were  granted  a 
certificate  as  junior  assistant,  their  names  were  placed  upon 
eligible  lists,  and  they  were  appointed  to  temporary  probation- 
ary service.   After  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  experience 
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and  after  successfully  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  they 
may  qualify  as  regular  intermediate  or  high  school  teachers. 
It  was  expected  originally  that  the  school  system  would  readily 
provide  temporary  service  for  these  young  probationers  and 
that  eventually  they  would  be  absorbed  as  permanent  teachers. 
Owing  to  the  large  number,  however,  who  have  qualified  as 
junior  assistants,  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
realize  our  early  expectations.  The  Superintendent,  in  June 
of  the  current  year,  felt  constrained  to  present  to  the  School 
Committee  the  following  memoradum  relating  to  this  subject: 

Those  who  have  completed  the  co-operative  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  in  Education  and  who  are  qualified 
for  the  position  of  junior  assistant  at  the  present  time,  number 
one  hundred  and  three.  It  has  been  very  difficult  during  the 
past  year  to  provide  probationary  service  for  this  group  of  can- 
didates. The  Committee  will  recall  that  early  in  the  year  the 
Superintendent  presented  these  difficulties,  and  that  wdth 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  he  was  privileged  to  assign 
junior  assistants  to  high  and  intermediate  schools  upon  a  more 
liberal  basis  than  had  existed  previously.  An  added  difficulty 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  our  high  school  attendance  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  mounting  rapidly,  during  the  present 
year  is  at  a  standstill,  indicating  that  the  peak  of  high  school 
attendance  for  the  present  at  least  has  been  reached.  Very  few 
vacancies  are  occurring  in  high  schools  and  appointments 
therein  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Consequently,  we 
are  not  absorbing  this  large  group  of  junior  assistants  as  we 
had  hoped  we  might,  and  yet  in  a  measure  we  are  under  a  certain 
obligation  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  three  already  upon  our 
lists,  sixty-eight  candidates  took  the  examination  this  month 
for  the  junior  assistant's  certificate,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  about  fifty  will  qualify.  There  are 
also  graduating  from  our  Teachers  College  twelve  students 
who  have  completed  the  master's  course  there.  This  makes 
a  total  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  candidates 
who  will  be  available  as  junior  assistants  in  September  next. 

I  am  informed  on  the  testimony  of  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  Teachers  College,  that  if  the  co-operative 
courses  with  other  institutions  are  continued,  at  least  seventy- 
five  candidates  will  be  enrolled  in  these  courses  during  the  com- 
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ing  year,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  these  undoubtedly  will 
apply  for  our  junior  assistant's  certificate.  The  folly  of  con- 
tinuing such  a  situation  is  evident.  We  are  confronted,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  altogether  these 
co-operative  courses.  Furthermore,  in  the  future  we  should 
issue  the  junior  assistant  s  certificate  to  none  except  holders  of 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Education  from  our  own  local  Teachers 
College. 

During  the  past  year  all  graduates  of  our  three-year  ele- 
mentary and  kindergarten  courses  were  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  our  schools.  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  offer 
some  inducements  to  students  who  take  a  year  or  two  years  in 
further  preparation.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  holders  of  the 
master's  degree  from  the  Teachers  College  should  continue  to  be 
classified  as  junior  assistants  and  should  be  given  precedence 
in  appointment  to  temporary  positions,  with  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  in  due  time  they  may  successfully  pass  the 
prescribed  examinations  for  high  or  intermediate  certificates, 
secure  a  creditable  rating  upon  our  eligible  lists  and  receive 
permanent  appointment  in  competition  writh  candidates  from 
all  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  as  herein  set  forth  the  School 
Committee  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1926  decided  to  dis- 
coDtinue  the  graduate  courses  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
other  colleges,  and  in  the  future  to  grant  the  junior  assistant's 
certificate  only  to  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
received  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

THE  MASTER'S   DEGREE  A   REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CERTAIN  CERTIFICATES. 

We  make  no  fetish  of  degrees.  We  believe  that  there  are 
essential  qualities  in  a  teacher  quite  apart  from  the  purely 
academic.  Nevertheless,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  always 
has  been  and  always  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  for 
teaching.  As  early  as  1888  college  graduation  became  an  eligi- 
bility requirement  for  our  high  school  first  grade  certificate,  and 
since  1900  a  diploma  from  a  college  or  a  university  has  been  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  demanded  of  all  candidates  seeking  our 
high  school  IV  certificate.  Manifestly,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  may  reasonably  require  a  master's  degree  of  all  teachers 
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applying  for  service  in  our  Teachers  College  or  in  our  high 
schools.  This  is  not  imposing  an  impossible  condition  upon 
prospective  teachers.  In  fact,  many  candidates  now  taking 
examination  for  our  most  important  certificates  are  already 
equipped  with  a  master's  degree  which  they  have  obtained  at 
one  of  the  excellent  graduate  schools  of  education  in  Boston 
or  its  vicinity.  Furthermore,  for  teachers  already  in  our 
service,  the  School  Committee  is  offering  an  opportunity 
through  summer  and  late  afternoon  courses  to  secure  not  only 
a  baccalaureate  but  also  a  master's  degree. 

Heretofore,  we  have  not  required  teachers  in  our  intermediate 
grades  to  possess  college  degrees.  In  the  reorganization  of  our 
intermediate  schools  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  large  number 
of  upper  elementary-grade  teachers  who,  in  classroom  technique 
and  in  general  efficiency,  were  nowhere  surpassed.  Many  of 
these  former  elementary  teachers  met  certain  essentials  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  gracefully  assumed 
their  places  in  intermediate  grade  work  and  in  a  large  measure 
have  been  responsible  for  the  development  and  the  success  of 
this  unit  of  organization.  Other  teachers  of  this  type  are  now 
qualifying  for  intermediate  grade  certification  and  the  way  is 
still  left  open  so  that  all  holders  of  the  Elementary  B  certificate, 
issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  and  of  the  Elementary  B  Normal 
certificate,  issued  prior  to  June,  1920,  may  also  qualify,  if  they 
so  desire. 

By  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee,  all  candidates 
seeking  certification  for  a  position  in  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  or  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city  must 
be  holders  of  a  master's  degree,  and  all  candidates  for  the  inter- 
mediate school  certificate  must  be  graduates  of  an  approved 
college.  But  with  its  accustomed  consideration  for  teachers  in 
the  service  and  others  who  may  be  looking  forward  toward 
certification,  the  School  Committee  decided  that  these  advanced 
requirements  should  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 
1929.  Thus,  many  deserving  teachers  who  are  preparing  for 
higher  certificates  will  not  become  embarrassed,  or  compelled 
to  hasten  unnecessarily  toward  the  goals  of  their  ambition. 
This  raising  of  the  standards  of  academic  requirements  for  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  achievements  of  the  School  Committee  in 
recent  years.    It  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  elevating  the 
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teaching  profession  to  a  height  and  a  digDity  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  other  great  professions. 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  the  School  Committee  carrying 
into  effect  these  new  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates: 

I.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Principal:  To  prin- 
cipals of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an  in- 
stitution of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools;  evidence  of  good 
administrative  ability. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master 
of  Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

II.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston:  To  dean,  masters, 
junior  masters,  adviser  of  women,  first  assistants,  and  assistants  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an 
institution  of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

III.  High  and  Clerical  School,  Head  Master:  To  head  masters  of 
day  high  schools  and  of  day  clerical  schools,  and  to  principals  of  con- 
tinuation schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an 
institution  of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools;  evidence  of  good 
administrative  ability. 

Candidates  for  the  High  School  head  master's  certificate  must  have  had 
four  years'  service  in  a  Boston  high  school,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  executive  work,  or  in  a  similar  position  elsewhere. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

IV.  High  School:  To  masters,  junior  masters,  advisers  of  girls,  first 
assistants,  and  assistants  of  day  high  schools;  to  junior  masters  (military 
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drill),  to  junior  masters  (physical  education),  and  to  assistants  (physical 
education)  in  the  Teachers  College,  Latin  and  day  high  schools;  to  assist- 
ants, senior  assistants,  senior  instructors,  heads  of  division  (girls)  and 
heads  of  division  (boys),  Continuation  School;  and  to  instructors,  senior 
instructors,  and  vice  principal,  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  from  an  institu- 
tion of  as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools,  which  experience 
shall  include  at  least  one  year  in  a  day  high  or  a  day  intermediate  school. 

After  January  1,  1929,  candidates  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  to  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  or  equivalent  degree,  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  provided  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  secured  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  earned  under  the  plan  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Master's  Degree  in  Education  from 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  the  Master's  Degree  in 
Education  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, with  educational  courses  approved  by  that  Board,  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  two  of  the  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

VII.  Elementary  School,  Class  A:  To  submasters  and  masters'  assist- 
ants, day  elementary  or  day  intermediate  schools;  instructors  and  senior 
instructors,  Boston  Trade  School;  assistants,  senior  assistants,  and  senior 
instructors,  Continuation  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are :  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  from  a  normal  school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and 
evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  govern- 
ing regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  required 
to  offer  graduation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching  as  under  certificate  IV  above. 

XXXIII.    Intermediate.    To   assistants  in  day  intermediate  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are : 

Graduation  from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents;  and  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

After  January  1,  1929,  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  required 
to  offer  graduation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Master's  Degree  in  Education  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years' 
experience  in  teaching  as  under  certificate  IV  above. 

Note. —  Holders  of  certificates  of  qualification  issued  prior  to  January, 
1918,  which  at  the  time  of  granting  covered  service  in  the  upper  grades  in 
elementary  schools  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  intermediate  schools 
or  classes. 
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ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  REVENUES. 
For  Purchase  of  Land,  Construction  of  New  School 
Buildings,  etc. 

The  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  providing  adequate 
housing  accommodations  for  school  children  is  evidenced  by 
the  substantial  amounts  raised  for  this  purpose  by  taxation 
during  recent  years. 

In  the  year  1920  the  School  Committee  secured  from  the 
Legislature  authority  to  appropriate  for  land  and  buildings 
$7,500,000  distributed  over  three  years,  namely,  1920-21, 
1921-22,  and  1922-23.  Again  in  1923  the  committee  obtained 
from  the  General  Court  power  to  appropriate  $7, 000,000  during 
two  years,  namely,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  In  1925  the  School 
Committee  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  three  years'  building 
program  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  this 
program  into  effect.  The  Legislature,  however,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  one  year  only,  namely,  that 
of  1925. 

In  order  to  complete  certain  projects  already  undertaken  and 
to  make  possible  the  building  program  previously  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,  the  School  Committee 
in  1926  petitioned  the  Legislature  and  received  from  that  body 
power  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  during  the  financial  years 
1926,  1927,  and  1928.  Thus  there  was  made  available  for  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  same,  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1928,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $27,500,000.  And  it  should  be 
recorded  that  in  all  these  instances  the  amounts  raised  or  to  be 
raised  come  from  current  taxation  and  not  from  issue  of  bonds . 

The  reader  should  distinguish  between  the  appropriating 
authority  and  the  levying  power  of  the  School  Committee .  The 
School  Committee  may  appropriate  in  any  year  the  total  amount 
authorized  by  legislative  action,  but  it  may  certify  to  the  as- 
sessors for  incorporation  in  the  tax  levy  only  the  amount  that 
it  is  estimated  will  be  expended  during  the  current  financial 
year.  Furthermore,  by  the  Act  of  1926,  the  amount  that  may 
be  appropriated  or  raised  in  a  particular  year  is  determined  by 
statute.  Thus  the  $10,000,000  authorized  by  the  statute  of 
1926  may  be  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  in  three 
years  but  the  levying  of  the  same  must  be  distributed  over  a 
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period  of  four  years.  In  this  legislation  for  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
policy,  there  is  involved  a  problem  in  municipal  financing,  an 
explanation  of  -which  is  rather  technical  and  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion.  The  application,  however,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  quotations  from  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of 
1926,  entitled  "An  Act  Relative  to  Appropriations  for  Con- 
struction and  Certain  Other  Purposes  by  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston": 

Section  1.  .  .  .  For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school 
buildings,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land 
therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use, 
and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations:  ...  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  [on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based  for  general  school  purposes]; 
for  the  financial  years  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  respectively, 
one  dollar  and  sixty-eight  cents;  .  .  .  provided,  however,  that  there 
shall  not  be  appropriated  for  purposes  included  under  the  provisions  of 
this  item  during  said  financial  years  .  .  .  ending  on  December  thirty- 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  more  than  four  million  dollars, 
or  during  said  financial  years  ending  on  December  thirty-first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty -eight,  more 
than  three  million  dollars  in  any  one  year;  .  .  .  and  provided,  further, 
that  there  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  on  account  of  the  amounts  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  years  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  as  follows: —  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  million 
and  not  more  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  and  not  more  than  four  million  dollars;  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  sum  of  not  less  than  three  million 
and  not  more  than  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  balance  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated and  not  already  raised  by  taxation  on  account  of  the  amounts 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twent3r-eight ;  and  the 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  minimum  amounts  but  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  each  of  the  3-ears  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  committee  on  or  before 
August  first  of  each  of  said  years  and  be  certified  to  the  board  of  assessors 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  August  in  each  of  said  years;  and  provided, 
further,  that  liabilities  incurred  for  purposes  specified  under  this  item  may 
be  paid  from  any  money  raised  for  appropriations  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  item. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  statute,  the 
School  Committee  on  February  15;  March  1,  15  and  26;  May  3 
and  10;  and  June  28,  1926,  passed  appropriating  orders,  em- 
bodying the  following  items: 

Item  1  — ■  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  $75,000  00 

Item  2  —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  building, 
Grades  I  to  III  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922;  Item  11, 
1923;  Item  8,  1924)  .  6,236  39 

Item  3  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19, 1923;  Item  32, 1923;  Item  11, 1924)    .  730  14 

Item  4  —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain:  Ja- 
maica Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of 
Lamar  tine  Street  annex  (Item  34, 1925)      .      .      .      .         2,460  36 

Item  5  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  twenty  classroom  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922; 
Item  5,  1923)   2,100  00 

Item  6  —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  classroom  unit  of  sixteen-room  build- 
ing, kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  33,  1924; 
Item  10,  1925)   15,000  00 

Item  7  —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown:  Abram  E.  Cutter 

School,  extension  of  schoolyard  (Item  15, 1918)        .      .         5,600  00 

Item  8  —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations       ....        75,000  00 

Item  9  — ■  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury :  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923; 
Item  34, 1923;  Item  16, 1924;  Item  14, 1925)     .      .      .        45,560  00 

Item  10  —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  building, 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  III  (Item  22,  1925).  (To 
cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five-room 
unit,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI,  of  future  eleven- 
room  building)   154,500  00 

Item  11  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I  to  III)  near  Wren  street  (Item  20,  1925). 
(To  cover  plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI)     .      .        89,651  01 

Item   12  —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,   Jamaica  Plain : 

Land  for  additional  school  accommodations       .      .      .       90,000  00 

Item  13  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three-room  addi- 
tion to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building,  including  accommo- 
dation for  domestic  science  and  drawing    ....        80,000  00 
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Item  14  — ■  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and  construc- 


tion of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton 

Building,  Grades  I  to  VI   120,500  00 

Item  15  —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  interme- 
diate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with  com- 
bination gymnasium-hall  and  shop  facilities  for  boys  and 
girls   185,000  00 

Item  16  — •  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury :  Ad- 
dition to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School  .      .      .  5,800  00 

Item  17  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown:  Ad- 
dition to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School    5,200  00 

Item  18  — ■  Rescinded. 

Item  19  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  classroom  in- 
termediate school  building.  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended 
May  1, 1922;  Item  9, 1922;  Item  5, 1923;  Item  5,  1926)  .         3,500  00 

Item  20  —  Abraham  Lincoln  District:  Continuation 
School — -land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys, 
with  hall,  shops,  etc.  (Item  50,  1923)   600,000  00 

Item  21  —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street  (Item  16, 
1925)   4,500  00 

Item  22 — -Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Construction 
of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923;  Item  14,  1924)   136,000  00 

Item  23  — ■  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue  build- 
ing (Item  26,  1925)   564  67 

Item  24  —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for 
boys  and  girls  (Item  37,  1925)       .      .  .      .      .        33,000  00 

Item  25  —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  for  inter 
mediate  school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  facilities  for  boys 
and  girls  (Item  15,  1926)   15,000  00 

Item  26 — -Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades 
I  to  III)  of  six-grade  elementary  building  with  hall 
(Item  23,  1925)   64,234  29 

Item  27  — ■  Lewis  District,  Roxbury  (Memorial  High 
School) :  Land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  classroom 
girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  classroom  boys'  high 
school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922; 


Item  27,  1923;  Item  25,  1924;  Item  37,  1924)    .  .    1,469,810  00 
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Item  28  —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  buildings 
for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923;  Item  11,  1924; 

Item  3,  1926)   43  56 

Item  29  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover  Cleveland 
School):  Land  and  construction  of  twenty  classroom 
intermediate  school  building  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended 
May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5,  1923;  Item  5,  1926; 

Item  19,  1926)   23,220  00 

Item  30  — ■  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Land  and 
construction  of  four  classroom  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  VI  (Item  33,  1924; 

Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926)   4,500  00 

Item  31 — -Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  one- 
story  shop  unit  of  three- story  annex  (Item  26,  1924; 

Item  2,  1925)   .  25,760  00 

Item  32  —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 
eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road  (Item  29,  1925)      .         4,500  00 
Item  33  —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  third  twelve  classroom  unit  (Grades  VII 

to  XII)  (Item  27,  1925)   325,000  00 

Item  34  —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury :  Exten- 
sion of  yard  of  John  D.  Philbrick  School     ....  10000 
Item  35  —  Dudlejr  District,  Roxbury :  Lard  for  twenty-four 
classroom  intermediate  school  building  with  combination 
gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accommodations  for  boys  and 

girls    76,929  58 

Item  36  — Everett  District,  South  Erd:  Plans  for  inter- 
mediate school,  twenty  to  twenty-four  classrooms,  with 
combination  gymnasium-hall,  ard  shop  facilities  for  boys 
and  girls  (See  also  Items  15  ard  25,  1926)    ....        54,000  00 
Item  37  —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys) :   Completion  of  rough 
grading  ard  construction  of  athletic  field  (Item  13,  1925),        25,000  00 
Item  38  —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  at  the  Teachers  College  .        10,000  00 
Item  39  —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 
for  completion  of  intermediate  school  building  with  com- 
bination gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accommodations  for 

boys  and  girls   30,000  00 

Item  40  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition  to  Charles- 
town High  School  Annex   136,000  00 


Total 


$4,000,000  00 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  School  Committee 
appropriated  the  entire  amount,  namely,  $4,000,000  that  was 
authorized  under  section  1  of  the  Act  quoted  above.  This 
total  amount  will  not  be  expended  during  the  financial  year 
1926,  since,  under  date  of  July  7,  the  School  Committee  cer- 
tified to  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  City  of  Boston  that  the 
total  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  these  appropriations 
will  be  only  $1,500,000.  In  fact,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
are  all  that  under  the  statute  may  be  legally  raised  during  the 
financial  year  1926. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  buildings  completed  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  (the  body  that  constructs  buildings) 
between  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926: 


Name  of  Building. 

Number  of 
Rooms. 

Cost  of 
Construction. 

(Exclusive 
of  Land  and 
Furnishings.) 

Date  of 
Occupancy. 

Beethoven  School,  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  District. 

4 

$91,630  00 

September  10,  1925 

Champlain  School,  John  Marshall 
District. 

12 

179,440  00 

September  16,  1925 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School,  Ad- 
dition. 

9 

195,000  00 

October     13,  1925 

Grover  Cleveland  School  

19,  assembly  hall 
and  manual  and 
domestic  arts. 

469,500  00 

November  24,  1925 

Charles  Logue  Addition,  Edmund 
P.  Tileston  District. 

4 

79,887  15 

December  26,  1925 

Donald  McKay  School  

30,  assembly  hall 
and  manual  and 
domestic  arts. 

630,476  00 

March       25,  1926 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Addi- 
tion. 

18 

333,720  00 

May          12,  1926 

Washington  Irving  Addition  

12,  assembly  hall 
and  manual  and 
domestic  arts. 

470,000  00 

June           1, 1926 

Boston  Trade  School  Addition. . . 

Shops. 

326,202  00 

June         15, 1926 

Henry  Vane  Addition,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  District. 

4 

62,970  00 

June          12, 1926 

The  following  is  a  list  of  school  buildings  that,  according  to 
instructions  from  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall  of  1926: 
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Name  of  Building. 

Number  of  Rooms. 

Cost  of 
Construction. 

Approximate  Date 
of  Occupancy. 

James  J.  Storrow  School, 
Thomas  Gardner  District. 

4 

$109,330  00 

September  15,  1926 

Memorial  High  School  (Girls' 
Section). 

53,  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, library, 
reading  room  and 
domestic  arts. 

1,437,130  00 

September  15,  1926 

East  Boston  High  School.  .  . 

52,  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, library  and 
manual  and  domestic 
arts. 

1,105,870  00 

September  15,  1926 

boutn  Boston  High  school 
Addition. 

11 

213,440  00 

September  15,  1926 

 School, 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  Dis- 
trict. 

5  v 

105,97.5  00 

September  15,  1926 

Charlestown  High  School 
Annex. 

4  and  electrical  shop. . . 

196,776  00 

October     15,  1926 

For  Other  School  Purposes. 

Chapter  153  of  the  General  Laws  of  1926  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Regulate  Appropriations  for  Certain  School  Purposes  in  the 
City  of  Boston"  makes  provision: 

(c.)  For  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  exist- 
ing school  yards :  For  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  and 
for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  ninety-one  cents. 

This  section  provides  $1,620,660.37  for  alterations  of  school 
buildings,  etc. 

(d.)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and 
exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing 
apparatus,  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings, 
yards  and  playgrounds  under  the  control  of  said  Committee, 
or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  Committee  may  have  the 
right  to  use  for  these  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven  and  any  acts  in  addition  thereto  and  in  amendment 
thereof :  For  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  for  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  fifteen  cents. 

By  this  section  of  the  Act  there  was  added  to  the  amount 
available  for  physical  education  the  sum  of  $53,428.36.  For 
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several  years  the  department  of  physical  education  has  been 
expanding  at  the  expense  of  the  playgrounds,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  that  this  additional  revenue  should 
be  expended  largely  in  the  restoration  and  extension  of  play- 
grounds. This  intention  of  the  Committee  has  been  faithfully 
observed.  The  number  of  playgrounds  has  been  increased 
and  the  periods  of  their  operation  have  been  prolonged. 

There  has  existed  for  some  time  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
offering  to  the  girls  of  our  secondary  schools  opportunities 
for  outdoor  physical  activities  somewhat  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  the  boys.  It  was  intended  that  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  additional  revenue  secured  under  this  section  of  the  Act 
should  be  devoted  to  these  activities,  and  an  item  was  inserted 
in  the  annual  budget  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  play 
teachers  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  high  schools  and 
various  sports  and  games  have  been  organized,  including  hik- 
ing, tennis,  golf,  swimming,  basket  ball,  cage  ball,  volley  ball, 
field  hockey,  running,  jumping,  relay  races,  etc.  It  was  late  in 
the  school  year  when  the  funds  became  available,  but  the  sports 
and  games  continued  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  their 
great  popularity  among  the  girls.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  director  of  physical  education,  some  two  thousand  girls 
participated . 

While  it  is  too  early  to  submit  a  report  of  constructive 
achievement,  nevertheless  the  success  of  this  enterprise  seems 
assured.  Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  year  in  Sep- 
tember, the  work  will  be  resumed  and  conducted  upon  a 
thoroughly  systematic  basis. 

(e.)  For  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse, 
and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
Committee,  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school 
physicians  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  care  of  teeth  of  school  children :  For  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
eleven  cents. 

By  this  section  of  the  Act  there  was  made  available  for  the 
department  of  school  hygiene  the  additional  sum  of  $17,809.45. 
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This  additional  income  made  possible  deserved  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  school  physicians  and  nurses  and  also  provided  for 
certain  extensional  features  desired  by  the  director. 

OBJECTIVES   OF   EDUCATION;  EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 

In  a  supplement  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent there  was  published  a  friendly  survey  of  the  school  system 
of  Boston  made  by  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  service.  It  was 
a  most  creditable  analysis  of  the  existing  status  of  our  schools 
from  the  viewpoint  of  those  whose  opinions  are  too  infrequently 
presented  in  reports  of  superintendents. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning objectives  of  education  and  actual  achievements  as 
revealed  in  the  administration  of  schools  and  in  classroom 
products  and  procedures,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  repre- 
sentative principals  of  Boston  schools  in  a  joint  contribution 
express  their  opinions  upon  these  vital  topics.  Accordingly, 
the  Superintendent  invited  the  chairmen  of  the  high,  inter- 
mediate, and  elementary  principals  associations  to  prepare  such 
a  report,  and  with  characteristic  readiness  they  consented  to  do 
so.  The  results  of  their  study  and  observations  are  published 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
invited  to  this  dispassionate  interpretation  of  objectives  and 
achievements  from  a  group  of  principals  who  from  experience, 
training,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  problems  involved 
are  eminently  qualified  to  speak  concerning  the  development 
and  effectiveness  of  our  entire  school  system. 

In  his  initial  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the  associations, 
the  Superintendent  suggested  for  their  consideration  an  outline 
of  certain  topics  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  their  dis- 
cussion. This  outline  which  was  substantially  modified  as  the 
work  of  the  committee  progressed  is  herewith  presented  as  a 
sort  of  unofficial  table  of  contents: 

Topics  Suggested  for  Consideration  by  the  Principals 

Associations. 
I.    Educational  Objectives. 

1 .    Underlying  philosophy :  guiding  principles : 

Health,  citizenship,  vocation,  leisure,  worthy 
home  membership,  character,  etc. 
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2.  •  Social  aims  in  education. 

3.  Education  of  the  individual. 

Each  to  occupy  his  own  niche  in  society. 

4.  Immediate  and  remote  objectives: 

College  preparation;  economic  demands. 
Education  for  the  future;  for  any  particular 
point  in  child's  school  life. 

The  System  as  an  Agency  of  Attaining  these  Objectives. 

1.  Supervision,  good  teaching,  salaries,  tenure,  sab- 

batical leaves,  etc. 

2.  Differentiation  of  curricula. 

Different  types  of  schools  and  differentiated 
courses  of  study. 

Latin  schools,  practical  and  mechanic  arts,  voca- 
tional and  part-time  courses,  etc. 

Special  classes,  Horace  Mann  School,  etc. 

Open-air  classes,  semi-blind,  defective  speech,  etc. 

Trade  schools,  continuation,  clerical,  summer 
review. 

3.  Intermediate  schools. 
Differentiation  of  work. 

Departmental  instruction.  ■ 
Secondary  instruction  begun  in  grade  VII,  com- 
pleted in  grade  XII;  100  point  diploma. 

4.  Six-grade  school. 
Importance,  laying  the  foundation. 
Definition  of  its  peculiar  province. 

5.  Departments:  Theii  contribution. 
Attendance,  vocational  guidance,  measurement, 

domestic  and  manual  arts,  music,  hygiene, 
physical  education,  etc. 

6.  Extra  school  activities,  athletics,  citizenship,  moral 

character,  avocational. 

7.  Relation  to  other  agencies. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Parent  teachers'  associations. 

Civic  organizations. 

8.  Building  programs:  Better  physical  accommoda- 

tions. 

9.  Recreational    opportunities,   playgrounds,  vaca- 

tion schools. 
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10.  Adult  education. 

Evening  schools,  day  classes. 
Extended  use  of  school  buildings,  etc. 

III.    What  are  the  measurable  results  of  such  a  program? 

1.  Physically. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  our  pupils  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  improved  physically? 

Statistics  in  offices  of  physical  education  and 
school  hygiene. 

Effect  of  health  and  physical  education  programs. 

2.  Morally. 

a.  Effect  of  present  course  of  study  in  citizen- 

ship through  character  development. 
Have  we  concrete  evidence  that  our  pupils 

are  improving  morally? 
Is  the  school  combating  error,  falsehood, 

crime?  How? 
Are  we  actually  making  moral  instruction 

supereminent  in  our  school  program?  If 

so,  what  are  the  tangible  results? 
Are  our  boj^s  and  girls  better  morally  than 

they  were  a  decade  ago? 
If  they  are,  have  we  concrete  evidence? 
If  they  are  not,  wherein  lies  the  cause? 

b.  Persistency  of  pupils  through  the  grades. 

What  is  the  cause,  the  effect? 

c.  Industry  of  pupils. 

In  and  out  of  school. 

d .  The  moral  virtues . 

Are  they  practiced  by  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  their  school  work? 

How  about  honesty  and  "a  sacred  regard 
for  truth"? 

3.  Intellectually. 

a.  Is  the  training  of  the  intellect  over- 
emphasized at  the  expense  of  moral 
training? 

Is  there  a  noticeable  gain,  not  so  much  in 
brilliancy  of  intellect  as  in  right  thinking? 
Right  doing? 
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b .    Is  so-called  ' '  culture ' '  declining? 

Is  there  a  danger  of  minimizing  cultural 
training  through  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  "vocational"  subjects? 
4.  Vocationally. 

(Using  " vocational"  in  the  broader  sense.) 

a.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  are 

in  high  schools  and  the  cost  is  enormous. 
Can  we  objectively  justify  the  increased 
expenditure? 

b.  Industrial  and  vocational  work  is  expensive. 
Do  the  results  justify  the  expenditure? 

c.  The  fruitf ulness  of  the  differentiation  of 

curricula  (vide  1,  2  above). 
What  data  have  we  to  show  that  pursuit  of 
these  courses  influences  careers  of  pupils? 

IV.  Graduates. 

1.  Occupations. 

Influence  of  school  thereon. 

Any  data  to  warrant  cod  elusions. 

2.  Careers  in  general. 

How  related  to  instruction  received  in  schools. 

3.  Good  citizenship. 

The  result  of  school  training. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submited, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

Presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  June,  1926. 


Introduction. 

The  presidents  of  the  three  associations  of  principals  in  the 
city  were  requested  by  Doctor  Burke,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  select  members  from  each  association  to  serve  as  a 
committee  which  he  desired  to  appoint.  This  committee, 
duly  appointed,  met  on  January  15,  1926,  and  organized  as 
follows: 

Committee. 

Wallace  C.  Boyden,  Chairman.  Teachers  College. 
William  T.  Miller,  Secretary.     Washington   Irving  Inter- 
mediate. 
Rice  District. 
.    Shurtleff  District. 
.    Girls'  High  School. 
.    Quincy  District. 
.    Girls'  Latin  School. 
.    Eliot  District. 
.    Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
.    Bigelow  District. 
.    Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 
mediate. 
.    East  Boston  High  School. 
.    Bowditch  District. 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls. 


Thomas  J.  Barry 
Rose  A.  Carrigan 
John  E.  Denham 
Frederick  A.  Guindon 
Ernest  G.  Hapgood  . 
John  F.  McGrath 
Adelbert  H.  Morrison 
Edward  J.  Muldoon 
Archer  M.  Nickerson 

Bertram  C.  Richardson 
Edward  W.  Schuerch 
James  E.  Thomas 


The  work  assigned  for  the  committee  to  undertake  was  a 
study  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  public  schools  of 
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Boston,  the  organization  of  the  school  system  as  an  agency  for 
securing  these  objectives  and  any  educational  achievements 
of  the  Boston  schools  in  recent  years  for  which  definite  evidence 
could  be  presented.  It  was  asked  that  the  committee  report 
in  June  of  this  year.  Recognizing  the  broad  scope  of  the  survey 
asked  for  and  the  great  value  which  this  report  might  have  for 
the  good  of  the  schools  of  Boston  were  its  findings  of  the  right 
sort,  the  committee  have  devoted  all  the  time  possible  to  this 
study  in  the  four  months  at  their  disposal.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent  they  called  upon  other  principals 
and  teachers  as  well  as  upon  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school  system  for  assistance. 
The  response  has  been  most  generous.  Out  of  the  great  mass 
of  material  collected,  careful  selection  has  been  made  of  those 
significant  concrete  facts  and  results  which  might  serve  as  proof 
of  real  achievement  and  progress  toward  the  large  objectives  of 
school  education  in  a  democracy.  The  committee  have  tried 
to  organize  this  matter  in  such  form  as  will  make  it  readily 
usable  by  the  Superintendent  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  in 
mind  in  appointing  the  committee. 

The  time  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  complete  and 
scientific  survey  of  such  a  comprehensive  subject.  Therefore 
it  is  understood  that  the  report  is  incomplete  in  its  treatment 
and  that  it  presents  only  part  of  the  evidence  that  might  have 
been  secured  if  longer  time  could  have  been  allowed. 
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A.  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES. 
Stated  in  general  terms,  the  purpose  of  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  is  what  it  always  has  been, — 
to  develop  noble  character  and  good  citizenship.  Since  the 
United  States  is  a  democracy,  where  the  people  are  sovereign 
and  liberty  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  national  life, 
it  is  the  right  of  each  individual  to  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  his  fellows  for  developing  himself  to  the  utmost,  accord- 
ing to  his  capacities  and  endowments.  Furthermore,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions 
that  there  should  be  built  up  a  body  of  intelligent,  right- 
minded  people  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

That  this  is  recognized  as  the  purpose  underlying  the  conduct 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  report  made  to  the  School  Committee  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  December,  1920. 

"It  may  be  stated  as  axiomatic,  that  a  chief  purpose  of 
public  instruction  is  to  provide  that  form  of  training  which 
will  most  efficiently  prepare  the  entire  school  population  to 
become  contented,  honorable,  intelligent,  and  industrious 
citizens,  imbued  with  a  full  sense  not  only  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  but  likewise  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities." 

Note,  please,  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  contract  under- 
taken by  the  schools  of  Boston,  the  tremendous  scope  of  this 
task  assigned  to  the  educators  of  the  public  school  system 
and  which  has  been  loyally  accepted  by  them  as  a  sacred 
responsibility, —  to  prepare  the  entire  school  population 
(166,000  of  them)  to  become  honorable,  intelligent,  industrious, 
responsible,  serviceable,  contented  citizens. 

The  objectives  included  in  this  comprehensive  aim  and 
which  it  is  believed  would  tend  to  bring  about  such  results  as 
have  been  outlined,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Good  character,  based  on  high  moral  ideals  and  stand- 
ards. It  includes  a  fundamental  reverence  for  truth  and 
right,  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  responsibility.,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  industry  in  work,  the  habit  of  thrift  and 
the  like. 

2.  Good  physical  development  and  vigorous  health,  both 
mental  and  social  as  well  as  physical.    This  means  for  each 
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boy  and  girl  a  sound,  vigorous  body,  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  health,  habitual  purity  of  thought  and 
life,  thereby  supplying  the  strength  and  energy  necessary  to 
active  and  effective  living. 

3.  Vocational  efficiency,  that  is,  the  ability  to  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  some  occupation  for  which  one  is  qualified  by 
nature  and  training.  It  means  being  adequately  equipped  to 
fit  into  some  definite  niche  in  life's  great  whole,  taking  pride 
in  good  workmanship,  gladly  giving  an  honest  day's  work  for 
a  day's  wage.  It  involves  thought,  exact  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  hand,  high  standards  and  developed  skill. 

4.  Social  efficiency,  both  civic  and  domestic.  As  the  home 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social  structure  of  life,  worthy 
home-making  and  worthy  home-membership  are  basic  to  the 
social  life  of  an  individual  or  a  democracy.  The  moral  quality 
of  the  home  life  determines  the  moral  quality  of  the  national 
life  of  a  people.  True  citizenship  means  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  one's  obligations  to  the  community,  the  state,  the 
nation,  and  the  world;  a  social  attitude  which  holds  one  to  an 
ideal  of  constructive  endeavor  rather  than  destructive  criti- 
cism; and  a  capacity  for  originality,  initiative  and  independence 
commensurate  with  the  leadership  which  one  may  be  called 
upon  to  assume.  fThe  necessary  equipment  for  meeting  one's 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  in  the  home  must 
include  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  with  the  desire  and  the  will  to 
preserve  and  obey  them.  There  must  also  be  actively  present 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  grows  out  of  the  understanding 
of  and  sympathy  with  the  other  members  of  the  various  groups 
to  which  one  may  belong.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  real  social  efficiency. 

5.  The  qualifications  and  disposition  to  use  one's  leisure 
time  profitably  and  wholesomely.  Thoughtful  students  of  the 
matter  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  the 
world  must  be  done  with  vigor  and  joy,  if  it  is  to  be  well  done. 
Leisure  is  essential  to  the  proper  refreshment  of  the  body,  mind 
and  spirit.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  health,  efficiency, 
morality  and  spiritual  well-being,  the  individual  must  be 
trained  to  use  this  leisure  time  wisely.  This  involves  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  and  a  desire  for  the  nobler  enjoyments  of 
life,  together  with  a  deep-seated  tendency  to  turn  to  them  for 
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refreshment  and  recreation  whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  definite  movement 
toward  increasing  the  amount  of  leisure  time  for  most  classes 
of  workers.  This  is  a  natural  change  which  is  likely  to  grow 
rather  than  diminish.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  this 
objective  in  determining  whether  such  increase  in  leisure  time 
is  to  be  in  the  end  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  nation. 

With  these  objectives  as  the  background  of  the  study,  the 
committee  have  pursued  their  inquiry,  and  would  present  the 
following  brief  statement  of  achievements. 

B.  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS. 
From  its  start  as  a  colony,  three  centuries  ago,  Massachu- 
setts has  been  deeply  interested  in  education  as  its  most  prized 
privilege  and  possession.  Throughout  this  long  period,  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  a  leader  in  education,  and  many  a  progressive 
educational  movement  has  had  its  origin  right  here  in  the  old 
Bay  State.  Each  new  idea  or  plan  proposed  has  undergone 
careful  consideration  as  to  its  value  in  producing  more  effective 
results  before  it  received  public  sanction  for  introduction  into 
the  school  system.  This  expansion  into  new  fields  has  come 
slowly,  unit  by  unit,  as  needs  were  clearly  recognized,  and  the 
proposed  new  methods  had  proved  their  efficacy.  However, 
changes  have  been  going  on  very  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

Superintendent  Thompson,  in  his  last  report,  made  in  1921, 
used  these  words,  "The  period  from  1906  to  1912,  at  the  advent 
of  the  new  and  small  school  committee,  was  characterized  by 
the  most  drastic  and  sweeping  changes  of  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  schools.  It  may  be  said  that  our  school 
system  of  today  is  the  result  of  the  renaissance  of  that  stirring 
period." 

Causes  for  this  rapid  progress  in  recent  years  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place  there  have  been  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  science  which  have  fairly  revolutionized  the  social 
relationships  of  industry,  commerce,  home  life  and  community 
activities.  In  the  next  place,  educators  throughout  our  broad 
land  have  been  carrying  on  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness 
experiments,  investigations,  tests  and  scientific  studies  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  These  have  resulted  in  new,  and  in  some  cases 
startling,  revelations  concerning  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of 
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the  means  and  processes  by  which  he  learns.  This  change  in 
educational  philosophy  has  in  turn  created  a  demand  for  new 
methods  of  instruction  and  management  in  our  schools.  Finally 
the  great,  devastating  world  conflict  of  1914  to  1918  opened 
wide  the  eyes  of  this  country  to  some  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
previous  training  of  our  youth,  exalted  the  ideals  of  manhood 
and  citizenship,  and  tremendously  enlarged  our  conception  of 
human  relations  and  responsibilities. 

The  earlier  education  was  concerned  largely  with  the  mental 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  children.  The  education  of  today 
seeks  to  meet  every  need  of  the  child,  "educate  the  whole  child  " 
is  the  modern  watchword.  The  old  education  assumed  a  stand- 
ard type  of  childhood  and  provided  but  one  pathway  for  its 
development.  Modern  education  recognizes  an  infinite  variety 
in  childhood  and  offers  many  pathways  so  that  each  may  find 
a  road  suitable  for  its  progress. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  educational  achievements  of  the  schools  may  be  considered 
from  two  standpoints,  namely,  (1)  Such  reorganization  of  the 
system  as  has  resulted  in  a  closer  and  more  effective  adaptation 
of  the  school  work  to  the  growing  child  of  our  great  cosmopol- 
itan city  and  to  the  modern  demands  for  his  proper  education. 
(2)  Successful  accomplishments  with  reference  to  the  various 
educational  objectives  as  secured  by  the  schools  today  under 
their  present  organization. 

1.  In  Organization  of  the  System. 
1.  Intermediate  Schools . 
One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is  that  from  the 
8-4:  grouping  of  grades  to  the  6-3-3  grouping,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  intermediate  school  between  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school,  to  include  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  fully  into  the  reasons  for  the  change  at  this  time . 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  careful  scientific  studies  made  of  the 
child's  physical  and  mental  growth  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
at  about  the  time  that  he  would  naturally  reach  the  seventh 
grade  in  school  he  has  come  to  that  point  in  his  gradual  devel- 
opment which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  passing  from  the  period 
of  childhood  into  the  adolescent  period  of  youth.  At  about 
this  time  certain  tendencies,  which  have  been  forming  within 
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him  for  some  time,  emerge  into  action  and  become  evident  to 
the  onlooker,  such  as,  quick  shifting  of  interests  and  ambitions; 
a  strong  desire  to  associate  in  companies  for  work  or  play; 
eagerness  to  attract  attention;  ardent  admiration  for  the  ac- 
cepted hero;  affection  for  family  members;  appreciation  of 
experiences  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  especially  sympathy  for 
persons  in  affliction;  a  craving  for  the  fantastic,  mysterious  or 
bizarre;  impatience  with  forms  or  conventions;  an  inclination 
to  question  traditions  and  assumptions;  to  know  the  why  of 
things  and  facts;  to  think  independently;  and  above  all,  a 
reaching  out  toward  the  activities  and  interests  of  adults  — 
the  boys  wish  to  earn  money  and  think  of  and  discuss  business 
situations  —  the  girls  wish  to  dress  becomingly  and  to  arrange 
their  homes  tastefully.  As  one  writer  on  this  subject  has  said, 
"It  is  a  difficult  age  of  whims,  unreasonableness,  ardors,  dis- 
likes, self-consciousness,  inconsistencies,  social  instincts,  sep- 
arate personal  problems,  awakening  individualities,  with  a 
strange  intermingling  of  egotism  and  altruism."  But  it  is 
also  an  age  when  a  school  well  fitted  to  the  child  can  readily 
sow  seeds  of  ideals,  appreciations,  insights  and  attitudes  which 
will  result  in  a  rich  and  valuable  harvest  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  The  intermediate  school,  with  its  new  subject-matter, 
treated  by  a  different  method  and  presented  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  adolescent  child's  gradually  changing  attitude 
toward  life,  has  succeeded  in  fitting  the  school  to  the  child  at 
this  critical  stage  in  his  growth  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  unin- 
terrupted interest  and  progress  on  his  part. 

The  successful  establishing  of  the  intermediate  school  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational achievements  for  Boston  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Two  results  are  being  brought  about  through  this  agency  which 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  future  of  Boston,  for  they 
affect  the  education  of  that  great  company  of  children  who  have 
been  leaving  school  before  entering  the  high  school,  six-sevenths 
of  all  attending  day  schools  ten  years  ago,  five-sixths  today  of 
the  140,000  in  attendance  on  day  schools.  In  the  first  place 
the  school  life  of  this  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  over  100,000 
in  number,  is  being  vitalized  and  rendered  more  effective 
throughout  their  course  even  to  the  last  day  of  their  attendance . 
This  is  of  especial  value  during  the  last  years  when  moral 
ideals  and  attitudes  are  taking  definite  shape  in  the  mind  and 
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soul  of  the  child.  Secondly,  the  years  which  the  pupil  had 
thought  would  be  his  last  years  in  school  are  made  so  interesting 
and  profitable  to  him  through  being  admirably  adapted 
to  his  spirit  and  nature  that  he  decides  to  prolong  his 
education  for  from  one  to  four  years.  This  means  a  more 
intelligent  citizenship  for  the  community. 

2.  A  Comprehensive  School  System.. 
The  City  of  Boston  possesses  a  system  of  schools,  classes, 
and  courses  so  comprehensive  and  complete  in  its  scope  as  to 
meet  in  a  reasonably  adequate  manner  each  of  the  many  varied 
demands  for  the  educational  preparation  of  our  youth  for  their 
life  work.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
careful  study  of  the  various  vocations  which  the  pupils  may 
enter  after  they  leave  school,  to  ascertain  what  knowledge, 
abilities  and  skill  are  necessary  for  success  in  each  line  of  work. 
Then,  if  these  were  not  furnished  by  the  schools  already  estab- 
lished, changes  were  made  to  meet  the  need  through  modifica- 
tion of  the  courses  then  in  force  or  by  the  addition  of  new 
courses  or  schools.  This  process  has  been  going  on  steadily 
and  intelligently  for  many  years,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  and  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  industrial,  commercial 
and  professional  life  of  the  country,  until  today  every  child 
can  find  in  the  school  system  an  open  road  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation leading  directly  to  work  in  any  occupation  which  he  may 
choose.  Accordingly  we  find  included  in  Boston's  school 
system,  the  kindergarten;  the  elementary  school;  the  inter- 
mediate school,  and  eight  types  of  high  schools;  Latin  schools, 
general  high  schools,  mechanic  arts  high  school,  high  school  of 
practical  arts,  high  school  of  commerce,  trade  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  clerical  schools  and  continuation  school,  together  with 
a  variety  of  courses  in  some  of  the  higher  schools  leading  toward 
particular  vocations. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  are  handicapped  in  their 
ork  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  are  special  schools  or  classes, 
such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  classes  for  defect- 
ives, immigrants,  speech  improvement,  conservation  of  eye- 
sight, open-air  classes,  disciplinary  classes,  opportunity  classes, 
summer  review  schools,  and  evening  schools.  By  these  means 
the  interests  of  all  the  children  are  being  sympathetically 
conserved. 
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The  city,  however,  feels  that  it  has  a  responsibility  which 
extends  beyond  the  educational  needs  of  the  children.  Hence 
provision  is  made  for  adult  education  and  community  service. 
In  this  way  the  needs  of  some  20,000  people  are  met  each  year. 
A  wide  range  of  educational  opportunities  is  presented  in  this 
section  of  the  school  system. 

(1)  There  are  ten  high  and  trade  schools,  offering  com- 
mercial, academic-commercial,  trade  and  mechanic  arts  courses, 
taught  by  186  teachers,  with  a  registration  of  7,129.  These 
serve  the  needs  of  a  great  variety  of  people  and  by  them  the 
general  level  of  the  city  life  is  raised.  There  are  some  whose 
outside  progress  necessitates  securing  a  high  school  diploma 
which  they  failed  to  get  because  of  leaving  school  early,  such  as 
nurses  completing  a  day  course  in  hospitals,  and  men  com- 
pleting a  course  in  Suffolk  Law  School.  There  are  secretaries, 
accountants,  typists  and  stenographers  who  desire  assistance 
in  their  present  position  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  in  their 
work.  Many  after  leaving  school  and  going  to  work  realize  the 
desirability  of  additional  general  education,  while  others  wish 
to  pass  college  entrance  examinations.  Some  trades  people 
desire  prevocational  trade  training,  and  many  wish  to  raise 
themselves  from  apprentices  into  skilled  workmen.  The 
ages  of  these  students  range  from  fourteen  to  over  thirty-five 
years. 

(2)  Sixteen  evening  elementary  districts,  located  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  city,  offer  instruction  to  three  distinct  types  of 
pupil:  " A .  Pupils  who  leave  day  school  before  completing  the 
regular  day  school  course  and  who  wish  to  earn  an  elementary 
school  diploma.  B.  Immigrants  from  non-English  speaking 
countries  who  wish  to  speak,  to  read  or  to  write  English,  or  who 
wish  citizenship  instruction  in  preparing  for  naturalization. 
Such  immigrants  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  are  compelled  by  statute  to  attend  evening  school  until 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  day  schools.  C.  Women  and  girls  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  wish  instruction  in  cooker}',  dress- 
making, embroidery,  millinery  or  home  nursing.' '  The  regis- 
tration in  these  schools  is  8,649. 

(3)  There  are  day  schools  for  immigrants,  twenty-four 
centers  with  one  hundred  classes,  located  so  as  to  serve  all 
parts  of  the  city.    They  are  patronized  mainly  by  mothers 
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who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  evening  schools.  The  number 
registered  is  1,291  and  the  average  age  is  much  older  than  in 
the  evening  schools. 

(4)  Day  practical  arts  schools,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
are  attended  by  women  and  girls  who  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend  the  evening  school  classes  in  cooking, 
dressmaking,  etc. 

That  these  four  types  of  schools  have  a  definite  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  an  annual 
attendance  of  20,000  persons.  They  also  furnish  a  strong  bond 
of  connection  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Out  of  this 
has  grown  a  confidence  in  the  public  school,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrant  portion  of  the  population,  thereby 
removing  the  suspicion  and  prejudice  which  might  easily  have 
arisen  under  other  circumstances. 

(5)  Under  the  designation,  extended  use  of  public  schools, 
twelve  school  centers  are  operated  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  In  these  are  held  a  great  variety  of  clubs,  classes,  lec- 
tures, and  entertainments  attended  by  some  500,000  people 
each  year.  In  addition  each  center  houses  and  accommodates 
various  local  groups  connected  with  the  different  social,  fra- 
ternal, charitable,  benevolent  and  civic  organizations  of  the 
district,  whose  annual  attendance  aggregates  over  100,000. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  may  be  concluded  without  gainsay 
that  here  in  Boston  we  have  a  school  system  so  thoroughly 
organized  and  all-inclusive  in  its  provisions  as  to  meet  satis- 
factorily that  fundamental  principle  of  American  democracy, 
an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  without  regard  to 
condition,  class  or  circumstance. 

3.    Adequate  Courses  of  Study. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  is  one  indication  of  an  efficient 
school  system.  But  every  efficient  school  system  is  a  liver 
growing  institution,  and  therefore  no  course  of  study  can 
remain  permanently  adequate  in  any  particular  form.  Courses 
of  study  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  static,  but  must  be 
kept  open,  tentative  and  subject  to  frequent  revision.  This 
is  what  has  been  done  in  Boston.  During  the  last  ten  years 
ninety-two  school  documents  outlining  new  or  revised  courses 
of  study  have  been  printed  and  distributed  through  the  schools. 
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This  is  but  a  partial  statement  of  the  active  work  which  has 
been  done  in  this  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  order  that 
they  might  be  kept  reasonably  adequate.  These  courses  serve 
the  very  important  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  definite  standards  of  attainment  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  as  goals  which  their  pupils  are  to  strive  to 
reach.  They  also  help  to  secure  a  better  adaptation  of  the 
school  work  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  to  the  chang- 
ing social  needs  of  pupils.  They  are  effective  only  in  so  far 
as  the  teachers  get  the  new  point  of  view  and  understand  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  new  course.  Hence  the  value  of 
teacher  participation  in  this  work.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
teachers  have  been  taken  into  counsel  regularly  with  reference 
to  all  work  on  courses  of  study,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
for  many  years  not  a  course  of  study,  new  or  revised,  has  been 
issued  which  did  not  originate  in  a  committee  or  council  of 
representative  teachers.  This  gives  the  course  a  practical 
workable  quality  and  makes  its  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  the  teachers  much  more  ready,  for  as  a  former  superin- 
tendent remarked,  "  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  course 
handed  down  to  teachers  and  a  course  handed  up  from  teachers." 

Boston  today  has  a  set  of  courses  of  study  well-organized 
and  covering  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  schoqjs,  which  is 
both  adequate  and  up-to-date  because  framed  by  skilled 
workers  in  the  schoolroom,  and  yet  provisional  in  character, 
subject  to  modification  as  changed  conditions  and  needs  may 
demand. 

4-    Improved  Organization, 

A  system  of  schools  ministering  to  160,000  different  individ- 
uals requiring  4,000  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  offer- 
ing courses,  classes  and  other  various  educational  opportunities 
by  the  score,  and  housed  in  hundreds  of  school  buildings  must 
be  thoroughly  organized  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  carried 
on  smoothly  and  effectively.  Furthermore,  the  machinery  must 
be  carefully  inspected  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  new 
devices  introduced  and  modifications  made  at  one  point  and 
another  in  the  interests  of  economy  of  time  and  energy,  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  output  and  increase  of  productivity. 

The  classroom  situation  found  quite  commonly  only  a  few 
years  ago  worked  directly  against  the  best  results  in  the 
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education  of  our  children.  In  those  days  classes  numbered 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  or  more,  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
ranging  from  the  very  dull  and  slow  to  the  very  bright  and 
quick.  Here  were  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to 
prevent  tremendous  loss  of  time,  energy,  interest  and  educa- 
tional development  of  the  children.  No  one  teacher  could  teach 
so  many  pupils  with  such  varied  ability  in  one  group  and 
give  each  the  individual  attention  which  he  needed,  neither 
could  the  work  be  adapted  to  the  quick  and  the  slow  moving 
mind  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Two  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions needed  to  be  remedied. 

The  first  to  be  attacked  was  the  question  of  the  number  in 
the  class,  and  the  School  Committee  have  been  gradually 
reducing  the  number  which  each  teacher  shall  take  care  of  in 
the  different  grades  and  types  of  schools.  This  has  to  be  a 
gradual  process  because  of  the  increased  expense  involved. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  fine  and  satisfactory  progress 
made.  More  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  each  child  can  get 
his  individual  rights  in  the  way  of  proper  personal  attention. 

The  second  question  was  a  more  difficult  one,  as  it  involved 
the  subtle  and  rather  mysterious  matter  of  differing  native 
ability.  How  shall  one  manage  with  this  wide  diversity  in  the 
class?  If  one  steered  a  middle  course,  as  teachers  usually  felt 
obliged  to  do  and  adapted  the  work  to  the  average  mind,  then 
injustice  was  done  to  those  children  at  either  end.  The  bright- 
est children  did  not  have  enough  to  do  and  developed  the 
loafing  habit,  while  the  slow-minded  were  set  a  task  which  they 
could  not  possibly  accomplish,  and  so  became  discouraged. 
The  investigation  of  this  problem  meant  a  study  of  individual 
differences  in  which  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  character  of  these  differences  and  then  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  developing  each  kind  of  individual  in 
accordance  with  his  natural  aptitudes  and  possibilities.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  Superintendent  occur  these  words  relative  to 
this  subject:  "This  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  the 
greatest  boon  that  has  come  to  children  since  the  dawn  of  time . 
The  adaptation  of  education  to  variations  in  types  of  children 
brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Equal  opportunity  in  a  democ- 
racy implies  that  every  boy  and  girl — whatever  be  his  or  her 
especial  equipment  —  shall  have  an  equal  chance  with  his 
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fellows  to  develop  to  the  utmost  according  to  his  capacities  and 
endowments.  And  he  must  be  given  every  reasonable  encour- 
agement by  society  to  so  advance." 

One  practical  suggestion  which  came  from  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual differences  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  pupils  were  segregated 
according  to  ability,  better  results  and  more  satisfaction  to  the 
child  would  be  secured.  This  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
many  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Boston  such 
segregation  is  permissible  under  the  rules.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  a  few  schools  and  much  good  may  be  expected 
from  its  extension. 

The  administration  of  public  schools  has  become  so  complex 
and  difficult  a  matter  and  so  many  serious  problems  are  con- 
tinually arising  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
departments  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement. 
All  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  have  them.  Boston  has  had  such  a  depart- 
ment for  more  than  twelve  years.  This  is  simply  doing  for  the 
schools  what  is  being  done  today  in  all  lines  of  big  business, 
introducing  scientific  management  into  the  administration  of 
the  schools.  This  calls  for  continual  experimentation  and 
careful  appraisal  of  the  results  secured.  Educational  measure- 
ment can  and  does  perform  very  valuable  service  for  the  schools 
along  many  liDes.  For  instance,  it  establishes  objective  stand- 
ards of  achievement  for  each  grade  and  subject,  sometimes 
called  minimum  essentials;  it  provides  specific  information 
concerning  difficulties  which  pupils  are  meeting;  it- emphasizes 
results,  showing  what  results  are  reached  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  methods.  This  last  leads  to  the  evaluation  of 
different  methods  through  the  results  secured  by  each  method. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  sound  principle  of  modern  life  that  all  big 
business  should  be  organized  and  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
just  such  painstaking,  accurate,  scientific  investigation  coupled 
with  a  judicial  appraisal  of  the  findings.  Boston  is  following 
this  principle  in  any  changes  which  it  makes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  schools.  For  such  study  of  the  problems  as  may 
arise,  not  only  is  the  department  of  educational  investigation 
and  measurement  utilized  but  many  other  agencies  are  also 
used.  Committees  of  skilled  teachers  are  continually  being 
appointed,  over  thirty  such  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
who  are  asked  to  investigate  and  report  on  a  particular  phase  of 
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the  work  with  which  their  experience  has  made  them  especially 
familiar.  The  department  of  vocational  guidance  is  making 
most  valuable  studies  all  the  time  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools  for  success  by  the  pupils  in  the 
world's  work  after  leaving  school,  as  well  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  courses  offered  by  the  schools  are  meeting  the  varied 
needs  of  the  pupils  while  in  school.  Reports  of  educational 
investigations  carried  on  anywhere  in  the  country  by  national, 
state  or  city  organizations  or  groups  of  workers  are  consulted  to 
secure  any  light  which  they  may  throw  upon  the  solution  of  our 
problems. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system,  the  school  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  a  principal  presides,  have  become  so 
large  that  the  machinery  of  administration  has  required  practi- 
cally all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  principal.  Considerable 
of  the  administrative  detail  is  so  mechanical  in  its  nature  that 
it  can  be  performed  just  as  well  by  a  lower  paid  secretary  as  by  a 
higher  salaried  official  such  as  the  principal.  Accordingly  the 
School  Committee  have  been  following  a  sound  business  prin- 
ciple of  economy  in  appointing  adequate  clerical  assistance  in 
the  office  of  each  school  district,  thereby  releasing  much  time 
of  the  principal  for  work  of  greater  educational  value.  Super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  classroom  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  successful  school  administration,  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  the  following:  (1.)  The  best 
interests  of  the  pupil  demand  a  unity  in  his  course  of  training  as 
he  passes  from  grade  to  grade  through  the  school.  No  such 
unity  is  possible  except  as  the  direction  of  the  work  is  based  on 
an  intimate  and  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  each 
classroom,  and  this  knowledge  can  be  secured  only  through 
careful  and  continued  supervision  by  some  one  in  authority. 
(2.)  New  teachers  can  only  become  a  harmonious  part  of 
the  school's  working  force  through  close,  sympathetic  super- 
vision of  their  work  from  the  start  as  a  basis  for  the  guidance 
which  all  beginners  need.  (3.)  New  methods  of  procedure 
can  become  effective  only  as  their  introduction  is  based  on  an 
exact  knowledge  of  previous  methods  and  as  their  use  is  care- 
fully watched.  The  principal  is  naturally,  from  his  position 
and  responsibility,  the  one  to  exercise  such  unifying  and  har- 
monizing control  through  supervision.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  today  the  school  district  is  the  supervising  unit  of 
the  system. 
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5.  Better  Teaching  Facilities. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  means  and  material  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  the  children  should  be  ample  in  amount,  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  the  work  in  hand  and  should  be  such  as  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  children  both  by  their  content  and  their 
form. 

The  text-books  constitute  the  basic  material  for  the  class- 
room study.  Hence  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection.  The  following  plan  is  nowT  in  force  and  insures  a 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of  books  which  are  to  be 
adopted  for  use  as  text-books.  Each  new  book  proposed  for 
such  use  first  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  regularly  appointed 
council  of  skilled  teachers  in  the  grade  of  school  in  whose 
classes  the  text  would  be  used  if  adopted.  If  approved  by 
them  after  careful  examination,  it  passes  to  a  committee  of 
principals  of  this  same  grade  of  schools,  thence- to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  and  from  that  body  to  the  Superintendent. 
If  the  book  passes  muster  at  all  these  stages,  it  is  sent  to  the 
School  Committee  for  legal  adoption.  Here  it  is  published  in 
the  minutes  of  the  School  Committee  and  lies  over  for  one 
meeting  before  final  action  is  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  books,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  educa- 
tional material  needed,  such  as  pictures,  blocks,  apparatus^ 
colored  pencils,  models,  tools,  etc.  By  the  use  of  this  material 
the  pupil  has  his  interest  in  the  subject  aroused,  his  ideas  are 
made  clearer  and  more  definite  and  he  is  able  to  carry  on 
self-directed  work,  through  which  he  becomes  independent  and 
self-reliant.  Because  children  differ  greatly  in  their  abilities 
and  aptitudes,  and  because  they  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  during  their  school  career,  and  in  order 
that  all  this  work  may  be  properly  linked  up  with  their  out- 
side life,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  very  wide  range  and 
variety  to  this  educational  material.  Boston  schools  are 
being  well  equipped  in  this  respect. 

Reading  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  life  of  all  intelligent, 
well  educated  people,  and  is  necessary  to  the  broadest  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy.  To  enable  the  child  to  acquire  this  ait 
readily  and  quickly,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  rich  storehouse 
of  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  him  in  it,  to  arouse 
in  him  a  genuine  love  for  good  books  and  to  establish  the  read- 
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ing  habit,  very  much  is  being  done  for  the  schools  of  Boston 
by  furnishing  in  abundant  quantity  reading  material  of 
excellent  quality  and  variety.  Today,  the  child  learns  to  read 
by  reading  with  interest  many  books  instead  of  reading  a  few 
books  many  times.  Formerly  in  too  many  cases  the  child 
read  as  a  matter  of  rote  memory  of  words,  while  now  it  is  a 
process  of  thoughtful  acquisition  of  ideas  from  the  subject 
matter  read.  To  the  child  this  is  an  enjoyable  activity,  and 
easily  develops  in  him  a  desire  to  go  on  reading  under  his  own 
direction.  Accordingly  this  need  of  his  is  being  met  by  the 
installing  in  the  schools  and  classrooms  all  over  the  city  of 
small,  selected  libraries  of  good  books  of  science,  history, 
biography,  drama,  fiction,  poetry,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  age  and 
development  of  the  children  in  those  schools.  A  great  service 
is  rendered  by  this  means  toward  a  more  effective  education 
for  all  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  a  child,  in  fact 
anyone,  older  or  younger,  can  acquire  knowledge  with  greater 
certainty  and  clearness,  when,  in  addition  to  the  word  descrip- 
tion of  the  matter,  he  can  look  at  pictures,  graphs  or  other 
visual  presentations  of  the  same  matter.  Everyone  has 
recognized  for  a  long  time  how  strong  an  attraction  the  mov- 
ing pictures  exert,  and  how  quickly  and  effectively  the  ideas 
which  they  present  are  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
Educators  have  been  studying  with  great  care  the  educational 
possibilities  of  pictures  and  films,  to  see  how  they  might  be 
made  available  as  illustrative  aids  in  the  schoolroom  instruction. 
A  committee  of  Boston  principals  have  been  at  work  upon 
this  matter  for  some  time,  experiments  have  been  made  and 
material  of  this  sort  tried  out  in  a  number  of  schools.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation,  in  1924  the  School  Committee 
made  a  special  appropriation  for  visual  aids  for  instruction. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  important  advance  in  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  schools. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  pupil  is  doing  his 
work  play  a  very  important  part  in  determining  how  much  he 
learns,  how  well  he  learns  it  and  what  his  attitude  is  toward 
school  and  education  in  general.  Ventilation  of  the  school 
buildings  has  for  many  years  been  given  very  careful  attention 
as  a  necessary  healthful  condition  for  proper  school  activity, 
Recently  the  tinting  of  the  walls  and  the  lighting  of  the  rooms 
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has  been  given  more  scientific  consideration  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  matter  is  to  be  noted.  Adjustable  furniture  has 
long  been  recognized  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  good 
work  of  the  pupils.  Modern  methods  of  instruction  are  mak- 
ing just  as  clear  and  insistent  a  demand  for  movable  furniture 
in  the  schoolroom  as  a  necessary  condition  for  effective  instruc- 
tion as  lay  back  of  the  incorporation  of  adjustable  furniture 
and  good  ventilation.  A  small  beginning  only  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  In  this  respect  Boston  is  not  up  with  the 
more  progressive  cities  of  the  country. 

6.    Better  Teachers. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  all  school  education  is  the  teacher. 
"As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  really  an  axiomatic 
truth.  Improvements  in  organization  of  the  school  system 
and  in  the  facilities  furnished  for  the  work  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  school  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  avail  little 
unless  there  is  a  corps  of  teachers  capable  of  utilizing  this 
organization  and  these  facilities  to  the  utmost  so  that  the  best 
service  possible  is  rendered  to  the  children  for  whose  interests 
the  schools  exist.  That  Boston  has  such  a  corps  of  efficient 
teachers  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  educational  achievement  of  the 
present  administration  is  the  establishment  in  full  running 
order  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  an  insti- 
tution which  stands  unexcelled  among  teacher-training  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  gradual  development 
and  expansion  from  a  very  humble  start  nearly  seventy-five 
years  ago  to  the  present,  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  and 
growth  of  education  though  the  years.  The  progress  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  rapid .  Formerly  only  teachers 
for  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  were  trained  in 
this  school;  now  this  has  been  extended  to  include  teachers 
in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  The  requirements  for 
admission  have  been  gradually  raised  until  today  they  are  on 
a  par  with  those  of  the  first-class  academic  colleges  of  the 
country.  The  courses  offered  are  of  a  modern,  progressive, 
high-grade  collegiate  standard,  broad  in  scope,  scholarly  in 
requirement,  and  professional  in  character.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  a  faculty  selected  because  of  special  ability  and 
skill  in  this  particular  field  of  education,  trained  in  education 
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as  well  as  in  the  department  subject  which  they  teach.  Pro- 
motion and  graduation  is  secured  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in 
attainment.  Inasmuch  as  the  major  part  of  the  appointments 
to  teachers'  positions  in  the  city  come  from  the  graduates  of 
this  school,  this  raising  of  standards  means  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  force. 

Another  movement  which  has  resulted  in  securing  better 
teachers  for  the  schools  is  the  establishing  of  rating  lists  of 
eligibility  for  appointment.  This  has  become  all-inclusive  and 
applies  not  only  to  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  and  those 
others  entering  the  service  for  the  first  time  from  outside  the 
city,  but  to  all  promotions  within  the  service  as  well.  One's 
position  on  the  list  is  in  accordance  with  his  success  in  meeting 
the  requirements  for  the  list.  Appointments  are  made  from 
the  lists  on  a  strictly  civil  service  basis,  beginning  with  the 
top. 

As  a  means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  improvement  to 
teachers  after  they  have  been  regularly  appointed,  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  extension  courses  at  the  Teachers 
College  are  offered  free  of  charge  to  teachers  in  the  service  of 
the  city.  These  carry  with  them  credit  toward  the  college 
degrees,  for  certain  required  promotional  examinations,  and 
toward  rating  on  the  lists  for  promotion  within  the  service. 
Similar  credit  is  allowed  those  teachers  who  take  extension 
courses  with  the  regular  colleges  and  universities  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  response  to  this  opportunity  has  been  so 
large  and  so  enthusiastic  as  to  speak  volumes  for  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  a  sure  sign  of 
improvement  and  progress  for  the  future. 

There  are  certain  other  matters  which  affect  the  question 
of  securing  and  retaining"  good  teachers.  In  Boston,  tenure  of 
position  and  the  privilege  of  sabbatical  leave  have  been  and 
are  helpful  to  this  end.  No  finer  pension  system  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country  than  that  recently  adopted.  The 
salary  schedule  is  such  as  to  attract  and  hold  excellent  teach- 
ing service  at  the  present  time.  Doubtless  it  needs  readjust- 
ment in  certain  parts.  No  schedule  is  ever  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  reference  was  made  to 
the  provision  for  adequate  clerical  assistance,  thus  releasing 
the  principal  of  the  school  for  increased  service  as  a  supervisor 
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of  the  teaching  done  in  his  school.  This  closer  supervision  of 
the  daily  work  of  the  teacher  will  tend  directly  to  increase 
her  power  as  a  teacher  and  is  a  very  helpful  forward  step  in 
securing  better  teaching  in  the  classroom.  Department 
directors  and  supervisors  also  do  an  important  service  in  keep- 
ing the  work  in  their  special  subject  up  to  the  proper  level. 

The  department  of  practice  and  training  performs  a  most 
important  and  valuable  service  in  its  careful  assignment  and 
supervision  of  the  temporary  teacher,  thereby  fitting  her  not 
only  to  do  good  work  then,  but  better  work  later  after  her 
permanent  appointment.  Very  few*  people  have  any  conception 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  service  which  is  necessary  in  the  city 
each  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  during  the  school 
year  1924-25: 


1924-25. 

High. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Totals. 

September  

106 

53 

576 

63 

179 

877 

October  

60 

17 

381 

59 

70 

587 

November  

47 

38 

395 

62 

45 

587 

52 

36 

287 

29 

41 

445 

63 

61 

512 

76 

76 

788 

February  

70 

47 

453 

40 

85 

695 

March  

87 

55 

507 

75 

75 

799 

April  

47 

38 

387 

53 

63 

588 

May  

48 

25 

327 

59 

79 

538 

50 

6 

244 

4S 

35 

3S3 

Totals  

630 

376 

4,069 

564 

748 

6,387 

Teacher  participation  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study 
and  in  the  selection  of  text-books  and  other  kinds  of  educational 
material  has  produced  a  definite  reaction  in  the  teachers  them- 
selves. By  focussing  their  thought  on  the  purposes  of  school 
education  and  the  adaptability  of  this  or  that  course  or  material 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  the  real  nature  of  their  work 
becomes  clearer,  they  pass  candid  judgment  on  their  own 
methods,  and  their  resourcefulness  is  stimulated  and  increased. 
As  a  result  their  own  teaching  is  improved. 
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7.  Organized  Supervision  for  Regular  Attendance. 
It  is  essential  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  child  that 
he  be  in  his  place  in  school  each  day  when  illness  does  not 
prevent  his  coming.  But  varying  attitudes  of  parents  toward 
the  school  and  its  work,  a  multitude  of  outside  attractions 
which  appeal  strongly  to  the  child  and  often  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  the  environment  of  the  child  interfere  se- 
riously with  regular  school  attendance.  The  city  has  a 
genuine  responsibility  under  the  law  to  exercise  proper  super- 
visory care  of  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and  of 
the  state. 

This  is  accomplished  through  an  attendance  department, 
consisting  of  a  chief  attendance  officer,  twenty-seven  men  and 
two  women  attendance  officers.  The  attendance  officers' 
districts  comprise  from  two  to  five  school  districts,  and  are 
arranged  according  to  area,  population,  nationality  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  residents,  and  average  from  3,000 
to  6,000  children  including  those  attending  parochial  schools. 
The  officers  report  to  the  principals  of  their  respective  districts 
at  least  once  each  day,  and  receive  communications  and  cards 
requesting  that  information  be  obtained  in  cases  of  suspected 
truancy,  or  of  neglect  or  indifference  of  parents  or  guardians. 
Factories,  work  shops,  mercantile  establishments,  etc.,  located 
within  their  districts  are  frequently  inspected  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Moving  picture  houses  are  inspected 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  evening 
school  as  a  condition  of  their  employment.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  requests  from  the  business  manager  and  prin- 
cipals to  investigate  and  establish  the  legal  residence  of  stu- 
dents attending  Boston  schools  where  tuition  charges  may  be 
involved . 

The  chief  attendance  officer  speaks  thus  about  the  work  of 
the  department:  " Although  the  principal  duty  of  the  attend- 
ance officers  is  to  enforce  the  school  attendance  law,  court 
action  is  always  deferred  until  all  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  by  persuasion  and  argument  have  failed.    It  is  difficult 
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to  dissociate  truancy  from  the  other  forms  of  delinquency  in 
children,  so  closely  are  they  allied.  Truancy  is  not  in  itself 
a  serious  matter.  The  causes  which  lead  to  it  are  serious,  and 
the  effects  are  likely  to  be  infinitely  so.  There  are  many 
causes  of  truancy,  some  of  the  outstanding  of  which  are  lack  of 
conscience,  insufficient  will  power,  mental  or  physical  defects, 
natural  instinct  of  freedom  in  a  child,  weak  parental  control, 
indifference  or  neglect  of  parent  or  guardian,  entertainment  in 
general,  sports  attractive  to  boys  in  particular,  poverty,  poor 
food,  and  lack  of  nourishment,  inability  to  learn,  always 
behind  children  of  their  own  age  in  school,  antipathy  between 
teacher  and  child,  the  loss  of  one  or  both  parents,  children 
left  to  themselves  all  day  because  of  employment  of  mothers 
outside  of  the  home,  a  desire  to  wander,  either  from  a  spirit 
of  bravado  or  unrest." 

Much  more  might  be  given,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
fairly  well  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  this 
important  department.  The  services  of  the  attendance  officers 
are  regarded  as  a  supplementary  instrumentality  to  be  employed 
in  reaching  the  cases  which  teachers  are  unable  to  manage 
alone.  It  can  be  said  without  contradiction  that  the  work  is 
faithfully  and  efficiently  done,  and  that  the  treatment  of  these 
unfortunate  cases  is  conducted  by  teachers  and  officers  in  the 
finest  educational  spirit,  firm  and  decisive,  but  at  the  same  time 
kindly  and  sympathetic. 

As  a  result  truancy  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

For  Health  and  Physical  Development. 
Vital  efficiency  is  fundamental  to  and  must  condition  all 
other  forms  of  efficienc}',  social,  economic,  and  personal. 
Bodily  health  and  vigor,  therefore,  are  of  prime  importance  all 
through  the  days  when  the  child  is  being  educated  and  developed 
for  adult  life  and  citizenship.  The  problem  which  the  schools 
face  in  this  respect  is  a  complex  one;  the  health  of  well  children 
must  be  protected  and  conserved;  children  in  ill  health  must 
receive  proper  attention;  defects  which  interfere  with  mental 
development  must  be  treated  and  so  far  as  possible  removed; 
the  school  environment  and  educational  methods  must  be  such 
as  will  not  injure  the  health  of  the  child  or  interfere  with  his 
physical  development. 
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Boston  has  this  work  very  thoroughly  and  effectively  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  two  departments,  that  of  school 
hygiene  and  of  physical  education. 

The  department  of  school  hygiene  is  organized  as  follows: 


Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 


Six  District 

One  Physician 

Supervising 

at  Certificat- 

School Physicians. 

ing  Office. 

Supervising  Nurse. 


Forty-seven  %^Sf  Fifty-one 

School  rwSE£«L  School 

Physicians.  ^Office.8-  Nuraes. 


The  work  of  this  department  is  what  the  title  of  its  director 
states,  namely,  regular  inspection  of  the  school  children  in 
matters  of  health,  with  treatment  wherever  needed,  by  trained 
physicians  and  nurses.  The  state  law  requires  that  every 
child  should  receive  a  complete  physical  examination  each 
year.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  school 
physicians,  who  are  assisted  by  the  school  nurses  in  the  case 
of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  physical  examinations,  the  school  physicians 
average  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  medical  inspections 
yearly.  They  also  give  talks  to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
which  supplement  the  regular  health  program  of  the  school. 
There  are  288  school  buildings  in  Boston  housing  twenty-one 
high  and  special  schools  and  seventy-six  intermediate  and 
elementary  school  districts.  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
schools  is  approximately  one  hundred  thirty  thousand.  The 
forty-seven  school  physicians  visit  these  buildings  daily  to 
inspect  cases  of  illness,  to  protect  the  schools  from  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  follow  up  with  needed  care  and 
sympathetic  attention  any  cases  of  physical  defect  disclosed 
by  the  physical  examinations.  All  cases  requiring  medical 
treatment  are  referred  to  the  family  physician.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  each  year  some  forty-eight 
thousand  children  are  found  to  have  some  physical  defect  of  a 
major  or  minor  nature.  At  the  opening  of  this  school  year, 
1925-26,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  survey,  an  intensive 
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inspection  was  made  to  determine  the  vaccination  status  of  the 
school  population.  Every  pupil  (130,000)  was  inspected,  and 
as  a  result  over  five  thousand  unvaccinated  children  were 
found.  Over  four  thousand  of  this  number  were  subsequently 
successfully  vaccinated. 

The  school  nurses  perform  service  only  in  the  grade  schools 
and  the  average  number  of  children  supervised  by  each  nurse  is 
two  thousand.  The  duties  of  the  school  nurse  consist  in 
assisting  the  school  physician  in  the  medical  examinations; 
making  personal  inspections  of  children,  including  monthly 
inspections  of  skin,  hair  and  teeth,  offering  treatment  in 
emergency  cases  and  also  where  minor  dressings  are  necessary; 
conducting  tooth  brush  drills;  weighing  and  measuring  special 
groups  of  children  each  month ;  retesting  the  vision  and  hearing 
of  children  found  defective  as  a  result  of  preliminary  tests  by 
teachers;  making  home  visits  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  other 
ailments;  escorting  children  to  hospital  clinics  and  dental 
infirmaries  for  treatment;  supervising  the  open-air  classes 
and  school  luncheons;  and  conducting  classroom  talks  on 
personal  hygiene  and  first  aid. 

Considerable  time  is  also  spent  in  consultation  with  pupils, 
teachers,  parents  and  social  service  agents  for  the  correction 
of  certain  undesirable  personal,  school  or  community  health 
conditions.  From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
school  nurse  is  a  most  important  link  connecting  the  home  with 
the  school,  thus  promoting  a  fine  co-operative  movement  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  children.  The  following  figures  of  the 
yearly  average  number  of  these  activities  will  help'in  getting 
a  clear  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered  by  these 
faithful  workers. 


Emergency  treatments  ....  29,000 
Consultations  with  principals,  teachers 

and  pupils   430,000 

Home  visits   32,000 

Visits  to  institutions  for  treatment  of 

pupils   47,000 

Classroom  talks   12,000 


This  intimate  connection  of  the  home  and  the  school  which 
is  secured  in  the  grade  schools  through  the  service  of  the  school 
nurse  has  no  counterpart  in  the  higher  schools,  except  in  a 
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very  few  where,  through  private  generosity,  so-called  school 
visitors  are  furnished.  These  visitors  deal  mostly  with  matters 
other  than  health,  which  tend  to  disturb  that  harmony  between 
school  and  home  which  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  pupil.  The 
success  of  the  school  nurses  and  the  unofficial  school  visitors  in 
this  very  important  matter  would  seem  to  point  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  in  each  of  the  higher  schools  a  " visiting  teacher" 
whose  chief  work  it  should  be  to  promote  a  complete  under- 
standing and  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school 
in  the  case  of  particular  pupils  who  are  not  succeeding  as  they 
should. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  just  outlined 
is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  instruction  and  care  of  the 
health  of  the  children  constantly  exercised  by  the  regular 
teachers.  The  real  responsibility  for  the  care  and  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  school  rests  upon  the  teachers 
and  principals.  When  their  faithfulness  is  combined  with 
these  other  agencies,  a  most  effective  system  is  secured. 

Complementary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  all  that  is  included  under  the  term,  physical  education. 
This  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  body  in  vigor  and  power 
of  endurance,  development  of  self-control  in  all  physical 
action,  that  co-ordination  of  mind  and  body  which  results  in 
skilful  movement,  together  with  the  mental  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  involved  in  games  and  play  which  restore  the 
mental  and  physical  balance  after  the  tension  of  hard  wrork. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  educational  program  of 
the  schools,  a  carefully  organized  progressive  plan  is  followed 
and  carried  on  in  the  classrooms  and  gymnasiums,  in  school 
yards,  on  park  and  school  playgrounds,  and  on  athletic  fields. 
The  regular  teachers  conduct  the  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  the  form  of  organized  play,  in  the  school  yards.  In  the 
elementary  grades  the  wrork  begins  writh  informal  exercises 
consisting  of  marching,  running,  skipping,  response  exercises, 
story  plays,  rhythmic  exercises,  dancing,  and  games.  As  the 
child  advances  from  grade  to  grade  more  formal  physical 
exercises  are  introduced  and  the  games  and  dances  become 
more  complicated  in  movement.  Play  materials  of  various 
kinds  are  furnished  whenever  requested  for  use  in  the  organ- 
ized play  at  recess  in  the  school  yards.  In  the  high  schools 
regularly  appointed  instructors  in  physical  education  conduct 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  certain  hours  each  w7eek  as  wTell  as 
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look  after  the  health  of  the  children,  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  physician.  Military  drill  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  physical  education  of  the  boys  in  the  high  schools.  In 
addition  these  instructors  devote  about  one-sixth  of  their  time 
to  supervising  the  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the 
lower  schools.  Throughout  all  this  course  of  instruction  in 
the  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  posture 
and  every  endeavor  used  to  secure  good  posture  as  a  habit. 

Park  and  school  playgrounds  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
girls  and  for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  organ- 
ized play  and  free  play  are  conducted  by  playground  instructors 
who  are  teachers  in  the  schools  or  students  in  the  Teachers 
College.  These  instructors  serve  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  playground  supervisors.  Sixty  athletic  fields  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  furnish  opportunity  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  track  sports  for  boys  from  grades  IV  to  XII,  inclu- 
sive. Baseball  and  track  sports  are  conducted  by  the  sub- 
masters  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  and  about 
25,000  pupils  participate  each  season.  Athletics  in  the  high 
schools  are  taken  care  of  by  teacher  coaches,  teacher  managers 
and  play  teachers,  who  are  appointed  annually.  Play  teachers 
are  also  employed  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

The  modern  type  of  physical  education,  involving  as  it  does 
less  of  the  formal  gymnastic  exercises  and  more  of  games, 
plays,  dances,  and  athletics,  leads  to  an  effect  much  broader 
than  the  purely  physical.  To  physical  health,  vigor,  and  grace, 
are  added  those '  invaluable  personal  qualities  of  courage, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  self-control,  loyalty,  co-operation, 
obedience,  and  generosity. 

This  brief  statement  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  constant  and  intelligent 
care  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  exercised  from 
the  time  that  he  enters  the  system  until  he  graduates  from  the 
high  school. 

For  Guidance. 

In  recent  years  the  goals  upon  which  the  children  have  set 
their  mind  and  heart  for  their  life  after  leaving  school  are  so 
many  and  so  varied  that  the  matter  of  guidance  becomes  of 
very  great  importance  to  thousands  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  Hundreds  of  occupations  are  open  for  choice  today, 
and  each  one  requires  a  definite  and  thorough  preparation  as 
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a  condition  for  success  in  its  pursuit.  The  enrichment  and 
reorganization  of  the  school  courses  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing adequate  preparation  for  these  manifold  vocations  presents 
a  complicated  situation  for  the  inexperienced  young  person 
to  solve.  He  needs  both  information  and  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  a  vocation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  successful 
and  happy,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  a  course  of  training 
which  will  best  fit  him  for  this  work.  These  are  furnished  to 
the  school  children  of  Boston  through  the  department  of 
vocational  guidance.  Its  work  begins  in  the  elementary 
school  and  carries  through  the  secondary  schools  and  beyond 
into  the  higher  educational  field  or  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world. 

The  department  consists  of  a  director,  four  men  vocational 
instructors,  seven  women  vocational  assistants  and  a  voca- 
tional counselor  in  each  of  the  elementary,  intermediate,  high, 
and  special  schools  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  conducted  along  three  lines: 
(1)  Through  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  it  assists 
pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  educational  opportunities  and  of  the 
common  occupations,  as  well  as  to  some  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  occupational  world,  so  that  they  may  prepare 
more  fully  for  lives  of  usefulness  in  the  community.  (2) 
Through  placement,  it  aids  those  who,  in  order  to  continue 
their  school  work,  must  have  after-school,  Saturday  or  summer 
work,  to  obtain  the  same;  it  assists  graduates  or  undergradu- 
ates who  must  leave  school  to  work,  in  finding  suitable  positions; 
and  it  aids  those  who  need  readjustment  in  their  work.  (3) 
Through  follow-up  it  tries  to  give  workers  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  true  relation  to  society  and  to  their  fellow- 
workers;  it  fosters  co-operation  between  the  public  schools  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  organizations  on  the  other  hand. 
To  this  end  it  makes  scientific  studies  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  can  be  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  the 
school,  the  employer,  and  society. 

A  few  instances  of  specific  work  done  by  the  department 
may  serve  to  make  clearer  the  service  which  it  is  rendering. 
There  is  prepared  and  published  as  a  school  document  each 
year  a  guide  to  the  choice  of  a  secondary  school,  which 
furnishes  information  on  all  of  the  courses  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Boston  and  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  study  for 
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counselors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  These  pamphlets 
are  distributed  to  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the 
city,  and  become  the  personal  property  of  the  pupils.  For 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  similar  service  to  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  a  very  complete  file  is  kept  of  college  and 
other  special  opportunities  which  have  interested  high  school 
graduates  of  this  community  during  the  past  ten  years.  For 
the  benefit  of  all  young  people  at  work  a  careful  study  of  all 
evening  school  opportunities,  both  public  and  private,  for  boys 
and  girls  in  Boston  has  been  made  and  the  schools  listed 
according  to  the  subjects  taught.  These  are  available  for  all 
interested. 

A  vocational  assistant  has  been  assigned  to  one  intermediate 
school  to  do  specific  work  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
occupations.  The  principal  of  the  school  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  work:  "I  consider  this  work  very  valuable  and 
very  essential  in  a  district  such  as  ours.  The  vocational 
assistant  works  with  the  girls  as  friend  and  counselor.  She 
gets  acquainted  with  them  through  teaching  a  course  in  occupa- 
tions in  grades  VIII  and  IX  and  sometimes  in  grade  VII. 
Also  she  becomes  acquainted  with  them  through  personal 
interviews.  When  a  girl  makes  known  to  her  teacher  or  to 
me  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  work  she  is  always 
referred  to  the  vocational  assistant,  who  studies  the  case,  if 
she  is  not  already  acquainted  with  the  girl,  makes  home  visits, 
and  investigates  the  place  where  the  girl  wishes  to  go  to  work. 
If  she  feels  that,  all  things  considered,  the  girl  should  remain 
in  school  longer,  she  does  all  she  possibly  can  to  influence  the 
parents  and  the  girl  to  such  a  decision.  If,  however,  it  seems 
best  for  the  girl  to  leave  school  and  go  into  industry,  then  she 
is  helped  in  every  way  possible  in  this  direction.  The  voca- 
tional assistant  keeps  in  touch  with  her  after  she  leaves  school 
and  continues  to  be  a  friend  and  adviser." 

In  this  same  school  district  a  co-operative  industrial  class 
has  been  established  in  conjunction  with  a  prominent  manu- 
facturing concern  of  the  vicinity  under  the  direction  of  the 
Continuation  School.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  class  and  work  for  the 
corporation  is  left  to  the  vocational  counselor,  because  of  the 
confidence  which  the  employment  manager  of  this  corporation 
has  in  her  good  judgment.  He  writes  thus  of  this  class  in  a 
letter  received  very  recently.  "Our  co-operative  class  for  girls 
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is  very  successful  and  is  regarded  by  the  management  of  this 
corporation  as  one  of  the  best  business  ventures  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  We  have  gained  a  new  type  of  employee;  one 
which  is  more  loyal,  happier,  more  intelligent,  and  more  inter- 
ested in  personal  hygiene  than  any  other  girl  who  ever  entered 
the- — — business.  We  shall  hire  in  the  future  only  this  type 
of  girl  if  Boston  can  supply  our  needs  (as  now  seems  probable) 

This  school  district,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  one 
in  which  the  parents  have  steadily  refused  to  consider  sending 
their  children  on  into  the  higher  schools.  They  have  per- 
sistently withdrawn  their  children  from  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  would  allow  and  have  set  them  to  work.  That  the  intelli- 
gent, kindly  guidance  which  has  been  offered  to  these  people 
for  the  past  few  years  has  produced  an  effect  is  evidenced  by 
the  facts  concerning  the  last  graduating  class.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  graduates  of  June,  1925,  thirty-seven,  or  77  per  cent, 
entered  a  secondary  school,  one  moved  from  the  city  and  ten 
went  to  work.  A  follow-up  of  this  class  made  in  May  this 
spring  reveals  the  fact  that  84  per  cent  of  those  who  entered 
secondary  schools  are  still  attending  those  schools.  Of  the 
four  who  have  been  discharged  to  go  to  wrork,  two  are  attending 
evening  school.  % 

These  are  but  a  few,  small  samples  of  what  could  be  found 
in  the  rich  storehouse  of  this  department.  A  great  service  of 
very  practical  value  is  being  rendered  in  this  way  to  many 
hundreds  of  young  people  who  need  just  such  wise  guidance 
as  they  pass  through  the  period  of  education  for  life's  work. 

For  Care  of  the  Handicapped. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  handicapped  children  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  which  requires  special  supervision  and  care 
if  they  are  to  get  the  results  from  their  school  education  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  these  cases. 

(1)  If  the  handicap  is  a  matter  of  serious  deafness,  the 
children  are  taught  and  cared  for  in  a  special  school,  where 
the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  based  on 
fundamental  principles  of  education  well  established  by  long 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  in  England  and  America. 

(2)  In  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  each  year  a  number  of  individuals  are  found  who  have 
defective  vision  in  both  eyes.  These  children  are  admitted  to 
a  conservation  of  eyesight  class,  with  two  objects  in  view: 
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First,  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  vision,  and  second, 
to  educate  these  children,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  normal-sighted  children.  Each  class  is  limited  to 
twelve  pupils,  and  the  total  enrollment  in  these  classes  at  this 
time  is  135,  distributed  through  the  grades  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  chart. 
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The  regular  work  of  the  grades  is  carried  on.  Each  child 
is  carefully  watched  and  returned  at  stated  intervals  to  clinics 
or  oculists  for  eye  examination.  Last  year  fourteen  boys  and 
four  girls  graduated  from  either  ninth  or  eighth  grades.  Of 
these,  ten  boys  and  one  girl  went  to  work,  four  boys  and  three 
girls  went  to  high  school. 

(3)  Hundreds  of  pupils  have  some  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  speech  which  interferes  seriously  with  their  progress  in  the 
regular  school  work.  To  meet  their  need  speech  improvement 
classes  were  started  in  1912-13,  and  during  recent  years  have 
had  an  annual  membership  of  over  two  thousand  pupils. 
When  the  condition  is  greatly  improved  or  corrected,  the  pupil 
is  discharged  and  returned  to  his  regular  class.  Up  to  the 
present  time  more  than  five  thousand  two  hundred  different 
pupils  have  had  their  speech  defects  removed. 

(4)  That  there  are  mentally  retarded  pupils  in  the  schools 
is  a  well  recognized  fact.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  these 
children  constitute  a  serious  handicap  to  the  normal  pupils  and 
that  they  themselves  are  not  much  benefited  by  being  in  the 
regular  classes.  The  best  results  for  each  of  these  groups  are 
obtained  by  placing  the  backward  children  in  special  classes 
where  their  latent  possibilities  may  be  discovered  and  devel- 
oped.   For  this  purpose,  a  special  class  department  has  been 
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organized  with  a  director,  an  examiner,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion pupils  are  admitted  to  the  special  classes,  109  teachers 
trained  for  the  work,  and  an  after-care  worker.  Over  1,700 
children  are  attending  these  classes  Classes  are  housed  in 
school  buildings  with  normal  pupils  and  the  children  are 
selected  from  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  When  the  pupils 
reach  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  often  require  more 
advanced  work  than  is  offered  in  many  of  these  classes.  To 
meet  this  need,  suitable  buildings  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
special  classes  only,  and  in  these  centers  are  gathered  the 
older  pupils,  selected  from  the  individual  classes  all  over  the 
city.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  promotion  and  the 
segregation  of  the  sexes,  and  provides  training  of  practical 
value.    There  are  at  present  five  such  centers. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  when  he  may  legally  go  to 
work  he  is  given  special  attention  and  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment and  is  guided  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted. 
An  after-care  worker  is  provided  by  the  school  department  for 
this  purpose.  She  is  known  by  employers  of  unskilled  labor, 
who,  on  her  recommendation,  take  pupils,  with  an  understand- 
ing of  their  limitations.  She  is  the  recognized  link  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  to  figures  the  results  of  the  work 
of  this  department,  but  we  know  that  several  hundred  pupils 
each  year  benefit  by  the  individual  instruction  possible  in  a 
small  class  and  return  to  grades  where  they  are  able  to  do 
average  work.  We  also  know  that  a  larger  number  of  the  boys 
and  girls  secure  employment  and  keep  steadily  at  work  at 
good  wages,  with  but  few  changes  of  employment.  Even 
before  they  leave  school  many  of  them  are  earning  money. 

The  facts  on  file  concerning  thousands  of  these  mentally 
handicapped  children  indicate  that  their  industrial  efficiency 
may  be  made  available  if  the  right  conditions  are  maintained, 
and  that  by  understanding  these  pupils  and  their  limitations, 
it  is  possible  to  train  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success. 

8.     Economies  in  Administration. 
The  report  so  far  has  shown  something  of  how7  the  interests 
of  the  children  have  been  conserved  at  every  point,  so  that  the 
largest  possible  result  may  be  secured  to  the  children  in  the  way 
of  education  and  training.    It  is  equally  true  that  most  careful 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city.  The  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is 
expended  in  accordance  with  sound  business  principles,  savings 
being  made  wherever  possible.  In  this  way  the  largest  returns 
are  secured  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
was  appropriated. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  will  serve  to  show  how  efficiently  the  business  of  the 
school  department  is  conducted: 

"During  the  year  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
on  the  basis  of  lump  sum  bids  (one  total  for  a  schedule),  without 
regard  to  detailed  costs  of  the  various  items  involved,  was 
eliminated.  Detailed  costs  were  obtained  with  all  bids.  The 
right  to  accept  all  or  part  of  any  bid  was  reserved.  Awards 
were  made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  for  the  items  in 
which  they  specialized  and  on  which  they  offered  quotations. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  seriousness  of  lump  sum  bidding,  the 
following  is  noteworthy.  The  first  time  that  a  proposal  for 
paper  was  drawn,  so  that  dealers  might  bid  on  various  items  or 
groups  of  the  same  material,  it  was  found  in  making  awards  on 
a  purchase  approximating  thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  a  12 
per  cent  saving  was  effected  by  awarding  the  business  to 
responsible  bidders  for  the  groups  or  items  on  which  they 
bid  low  in  accordance  with  specifications." 

"Similarly  on  purchases  of  lumber,  hardware  and  other  items 
of  supplies  and  equipment,  substantial  sums  have  been  saved  by 
following  the  method  referred  to  in  the  purchase  of  paper." 

"The  savings  involved  by  careful  purchase  procedure  and  the 
awarding  of  bids  on  the  basis  of  detailed  costs  of  the  various 
items  in  a  schedule,  over  the  former  method  of  lump-sum 
bidding  without  regard  to  detailed  cost,  ranged  from  10  to  35 
per  cent." 

"The  specifications  previously  used  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  paper  were  carefully  edited  and  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  saving  could  be  made  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
many  of  the  items  which  were  entirely  too  heavy  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  result  has  been  a  substan- 
tial saving  by  which  principals  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
getting  greater  service  for  their  schools  or  districts  from  their 
per  capita  allowances  for  supplies  and  equipment." 

"A  bookbinder  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  salvaging 
books.    He  has  made  minor  repairs  on  a  large  number  of  books, 
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prolonging  their  life,  and  has  made  valuable  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  books  in  general.  The  consequence 
of  his  employment  is,  that  the  opportunity  for  practising  real 
economy  and  continuing  in  use  desirable  books,  either  by 
making  minor  repairs  on  them  or  by  having  them  rebound,  has 
been  created." 

During  the  past  few  years  an  increased  degree  of  co-operation 
is  noticeable  between  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager  and 
the  principals  of  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  the  schools  are 
now  getting  more  nearly  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials 
that  they  need,  and  are  getting  more  prompt  deliveries.  Samples 
of  paper,  crayon,  and  other  supplies  are  submitted  to  principals 
for  tests  and  suggestions,  qualified  teachers  are  asked  to  inspect 
lumber  and  other  kinds  of  stock  before  it  is  purchased,  and 
suggestions  are  asked  in  regard  to  bids  on  the  various  mate- 
rials used  in  special  types  of  classes.  More  efficient  purchasing 
is  also  made  possible  by  the  encouragement  given  to  teachers  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Business  Manager  any  instances  of 
defective  or  inferior  material,  in  which  cases  adjustments  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  most  concerned  are  effected. 

The  appointment  during  this  school  year  of  an  expert  heating 
engineer  to  the  department  of  the  Business  Manager  at  his 
request  has  resulted  already  in  a  saving  of  about  $18,000  on 
fuel  alone.  The  skill  and  long  experience  of  this  engineer  will 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  school  system  as  he  carefully 
inspects  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  gives 
constant  supervision  throughout  the  year  to  the  heating  plant 
and  its  operation  in  each  of  the  300  or  400  school  buildings. 
Through  securing  efficient  operation  of  the  heating  plants  at 
all  times,  preventing  waste  by  keeping  each  plant  in  thorough 
repair,  and  selecting  the  lowest  priced  kind  of  fuel  which  will 
effectively  heat  the  school  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
saving  of  at  least  $50,000  per  year  will  be  effected. 

The  instances  of  economy  just  cited  are  only  those  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  School  Committee  in  the  reports 
of  the  Business  Manager.  The  policy  of  economy  is  still  going 
on.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  when  the  reorganization 
of  the  Business  Manager's  department  is  completed,  the 
economies  thereby  secured  will  total  approximately  $100,000 
per  year. 

Surely  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  administer  a  $14,000,000 
business  efficiently  and  economically. 
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II.  Specific  Accomplishments. 
1 .  In  Elementary  Schools. 
With  the  evolution  of  the  school  system,  many  changes  have 
come  which  make  the  school  a  very  different  place  from  the 
traditional  "house  of  detention."  Now  school  is  a  happy 
place,  where  the  children  like  to  be,  and  to  which  they  go 
gladly  and  regularly.  The  old  days  of  repression  and  of  harsh 
corrective  measures  in  managing  children  have  gone,  and,  in 
their  place,  is  an  era  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  child 
nature  that  leads  to  a  humanitarian  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  and  the  teacher.  This  state  of  affairs  appeals  to 
the  normal  child,  and  induces  him  to  choose  to  do  what  is 
right  when  he  understands  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  show  remark- 
able changes.  Learning  "by  heart"  page  after  page  of  text 
no  longer  occupies  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  but,  instead,  he  is 
taught  to  think,  to  carry  on  individual  investigation  in  several 
books,  and  to  organize  the  information  he  acquires.  He  learns 
to  express  his  results  in  his  own  language,  and  then  to  apply  his 
knowledge  very  soon  in  a  number  of  interesting  ways.  His 
study  time  in  school  is  supervised  by  the  teacher,  that  she  may 
show  him  how  to  study  and  how  to  use  his  time  profitably. 

The  use  of  the  project  method  with  its  problems,  and  the 
approaching  of  a  new  subject  through  the  avenue  of  the  child's 
interest  tend  to  make  the  child  eager  to  go  to  school.  The 
socialized  recitation  gives  opportunity  for  self-expression,  self- 
reliance,  and  dependability  and  also  for  courtesy  toward  the 
other  children,  as  they  work  together  definitely  and  unselfishly 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Compulsory  attendance  implies  a  degree  of  unwillingness  to 
attend  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Statements  by  the  attendance 
department  elsewhere  in  this  report  prove  that  the  Boston 
school  of  today  has  eliminated  the  need  of  compulsion  by 
exerting  the  power  of  attraction.  The  normal  child  who 
remains  away  from  school  voluntarily  and  wilfully  has  dis- 
appeared as  a  factor  in  the  modern  school.  In  two  large 
schools  the  total  number  of  truancy  cases  in  a  period  of  five 
years  is  twelve,  and  in  more  than  half  of  these  cases  the  children 
concerned  could  not  be  called  normal.  Probably  every  school 
in  Boston  can  show  records  closely  approaching  this  one. 
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The  Kindergarten. 
Unless  there  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  kindergarten  is  based,  its  work  may,  and  often 
is,  misjudged.  Some  parents  question  the  value  of  sending 
children  to  school  at  so  early  an  age,  and  they  doubt  that  the 
child  profits  by  kindergarten  attendance.  Detailed  individual 
study  of  children  in  the  higher  grades  who  have  had  kinder- 
garten training,  evidenced  by  reports  of  ninety-two  teachers, 
show  that  these  children  display  the  characteristics  of  purpose- 
ful activity,  enthusiasm,  a  co-operative  spirit,  reasonableness; 
persistency,  and  adaptability  to  a  very  noticeable  degree.  Also, 
a  large  majority  of  these  teachers  agree  that  kindergarten 
training  is  a  distinct  asset,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
grade,  and  that  perhaps  it  may  hold  through  much  of  the 
primary  life. 

Grades  I  to  VII. 
(a.)    Character  Training. 

Character  building  is  no  longer  incidental  in  the  schools.  It 
is  expressly  enjoined  upon  every  teacher  in  the  Boston  system 
as  her  best  and  highest  duty.  Fifteen  minutes  are  set  aside 
at  the  opening  of  each  day's  program  for  the  teaching  of  some 
moral  lesson,  and  during  the  day  opportunity  is  sought  and 
situations  are  created  for  practising  the  virtues  studied  in  the 
character  building  period. 

A  syllabus  for  the  guidance  of  this  work  has  been  printed  by 
the  School  Committee,  which  also  defrays  the  expense  of  a 
monthly  magazine  that  gives  additional  material  for  character 
building  lessons.  This  magazine  is  filled  with  reports  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  in  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Usually,  in  Boston,  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  and  frequently 
in  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  the  pupils  are  so  trained  that  their 
sense  of  honor  may  be  appealed  to  successfully,  and  the  great 
majority  of  children  deal  honestly  with  teachers  and  school- 
mates. Opportunities  for  practising  honesty  are  afforded  in 
handling  school  property,  counting  and  caring  for  money  paid 
for  lunches,  contributed  in  collections,  or  paid  for  admission  to 
entertainments.  Honesty  is  inculcated  by  insisting  upon 
fairness  in  marking  papers  to  assist  the  teacher,  in  sportsman- 
like behavior  in  competitive  games,  and  in  assisting  with  fair- 
ness in  the  routine  discipline  of  the  school. 
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Marked  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
principal  is  the  rule,  and  the  schools  exact  and  secure  prompt 
obedience.  A  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a  regard  for  the  ethical  ideals  which  are  to 
govern  their  present  behavior  as  members  of  the  class  and  their 
future  conduct  as  members  of  society.  The  rules  for  the  adult 
life  and  guidance  are  reflected  in  their  school  life.  They  are 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to  recognize  the  duties 
for  which  they  themselves  are  responsible. 

The  laws  of  the  school  must  be  kept,  for  occasional  infractions 
are  punished  in  such  a  way  that  the  spirit  of  justice  is  exhibited 
clearly.  Corrective  measures  are  applied,  not  that  the  offended 
teacher  may  gain  satisfaction,  but  that  the  inviolable  laws  of 
justice  may  be  fulfilled.  Keeping  the  rules  of  the  school  brings 
as  a  reward  the  approval  of  one's  own  conscience,  the  esteem 
of  teacher  and  principal,  and  the  respect  of  fellow  pupils.  It 
follows  naturally  from  this,  and  testimony  from  all  schools 
bears  out  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  school  discipline  is 
far  more  effective  than  ever  before  and  is  much  more  easily 
administered . 

(6.)    Reading  and  Composition. 
To  fit  the  child  for  life  he  must  be  given  the  tools  for  learning. 
Of  these  reading  and  writing  are  the  most  necessary,  and  to 
mastery  of  these  the  child  applies  himself  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Time  was  when  learning  to  read  was  a  slow,  distasteful 
process.  The  alphabet  and  the  primer  formed  about  all  the 
materials  of  instruction  that  the  first  grade  offered,  and  the 
primer  was  read  over  and  over  until  it  was  known  by  heart. 
Today  there  are  many  books  of  the  primer  grade  furnished, 
attractively  printed,  finely  illustrated,  and  filled  with  interesting 
material.  It  would  surprise  a  parent  of  today  if  he  were  to 
visit  a  primary  school  and  see  how  easily  and  quickly  a  child 
learns  to  read  by  the  sentence  method  and  the  mastery  of 
phonics.  The  reading  is  no  longer  halting  and  mechanical, 
but  is  done  smoothly  and  with  good  expression,  showing  that 
the  child  knows  what  the  story  means.  In  the  first  grade  the 
class  as  a  whole  will  not  only  complete  many  primers,  but  also 
will  read  several  first  readers.  This  work  progresses  systemat- 
ically from  grade  to  grade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  we 
find  that  even  the  slow  child  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of 
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reading  and  has  had  much  opportunity  in  reading  to  acquire 
a  wide  range  of  vocabulary  as  well  as  of  valuable  information. 

Every  classroom  today  is  equipped  with  more  than  one  set 
of  good  reading  books,  and  a  great  variety  of  sets  is  found  in 
every  school  building.  Also,  most  rooms  in  the  elementary 
grades  have  several  copies  of  many  different  books  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  all  purchased  with  school  funds.  Deposits  of 
fifty  books  to  any  class  are  loaned  freely  by  the  Public  Library, 
and  are  such  books  as  will  be  valuable  to  the  children  in  their 
reading  and  their  other  lessons  and  suitable  to  the  grade. 

Poetry  is  not  neglected.  Many  standard  poems  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  various  grades  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  and  some 
are  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  addition,  the  children 
make  class  collections  of  good  modern  poetry  as  it  appears  in 
the  best  magazines.  These  are  read  to  learn  their  value,  and 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  pupils  to  write  poetry  of  their  own, 
either  imitating  the  meter  of  some  favorite  poem  or  doing 
original  work. 

The  following  selections  are  taken  from  primary  readers  to 
show  the  grading  in  difficulty  in  reading  today  as  compared 
with  the  days  when  the  primary  child  read  nothing  more  excit- 
ing than:  "I  see  John.  The  cat  sees  John,"  etc.  These  selec- 
tions represent  the  hardest  reading  that  can  be  read  smoothly 
and  understanding^  in  the  various  grades  of  the  primary 
school,  and  they  indicate  class  attainment,  not  the  ability  of 
some  individual  child. 

Grade  I :  "  They  hadn't  any  little  brothers  nor  even  any  little 
sister  and  they  thought  they  would  like  a  little  brother  to  play 
with." 

Grade  II :  "  At  length  his  army  was  ready  to  fight,  and  when 
the  King  led  them  in  a  great  battle  against  the  enemy,  this  time, 
like  the  spider,  Bruce  won." 

Grade  III:  u There  are  excursions  that  you  may  make  to 
\\  ild  rocky  shores  uninhabited  by  man,  where  there  are  particular 
birds  and  animals  that  dwell  only  in  these  haunts  and  where 
you  will  get  a  sight  of  different  kinds  of  landscape  and  deep 
impressions  of  the  face  of  Nature." 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  oral  composition  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  following  examples  were  actually  given  by  the 
children  of  the  primary  grades  in  class  without  any  help,  and 
they  are  selected  as  representative  work  in  oral  English: 
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Grade  I:  "I  saw  something  new  in  our  room  this  morning. 
Our  flower  bud  has  opened." 

Grade  II:  "I  live  near  Franklin  Park.  There  are  many 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  there.  After  school  my  mother 
takes  me  to  the  park  to  see  the  animals. " 

Grade  III  (story  from  a  picture) :  "The  kind  old  toy  maker 
has  just  finished  a  miniature  sailor  for  John  and  Ethel.  The 
children  are  delighted  and  amused  to  see  the  sailor's  arms  whirl 
round  and  round  in  the  wind.  How  they  will  enjoy  it  when 
the  weather-vane  is  fastened  to  the  veranda  of  their  house." 

Much  practice  is  given  in  written  expression  with  the  theory 
in  mind  that  one  who  can  talk  well  may  be  taught  easily  to 
write  w  ell .  Written  composition  follows  oral  composition  with 
the  injunction  that  the  children  write  as  they  would  talk,  con- 
cisely and  to  the  point  Training  is  given  in  letter  writing  — 
not  letters  to  imaginary  persons,  but  situations  are  created  that 
call  for  letters  to  real  persons,  who  are  expected  to  send  replies 
that  call  for  further  correspondence,  thus  giving  the  class  prac- 
tice in  writing  correct  English,  without  which  fluency  and  spon- 
taneity would  be  impossible.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  well 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  can  do  the  various  exercises  in 
English  that  are  assigned  to  them,  and  how  happy  they  are  at 
the  task,  in  contrast  with  the  hated  "'composition  hour"  of  the 
days  when  pupils  were  told  to  write  essays  upon  abstract  topics 
about  which  they  knew  nothing. 

(c.)  Writing,  or  Penmanship. 
Penmanship  is  motivated  by  the  thought  that  since  all 
written  work  is  intended  to  be  read,  it  is  worthless  if  illegible. 
Writing  begins  in  the  first  grade  and  is  carried  through  suc- 
cessive grades  with  special  requirements  insisted  upon  in  each 
grade.  The  establishment  of  gradients  of  accomplishment  and 
the  awarding  of  "honor  rolls"  help  to  produce  wrorth-w^hile 
results.  The  standard  complaint  of  a  few  years  ago  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  to  write  legibly  has  lost  its  justi- 
fication, since  the  business  man  admits  that  the  new  office 
boy  or  girl,  more  often  than  not,  can  write  better  than  he 
himself  can. 

(d.)  Spelling. 

Going  along  with  the  wrork  of  reading  and  composition  in 
the  elementary  grades  is  an  intelligent  building  up  of  each 
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child's  vocabulary  by  systematic  word  study.  The  primary 
grades  point  with  pride  to  the  teaching  of  one  thousand  words, 
their  spelling,  use,  meaning,  and  recognition,  with  a  record  of 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of  success.  The  average  speak- 
ing vocabulary  of  adults  in  ordinary  walks  of  life  is  only  between 
three  and  four  thousand  words. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  all  grades  above  the  third  from  the 
Boston  Word  List.  This  is  really  a  Boston  spelling  book, 
published  by  the  School  Committee,  and  consists  of  nearly 
five  thousand  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Two 
thousand  of  these  words  are  starred  and  constitute  a  required 
spelling  list.  This  equips  the  child  by  the  end  of  his  elemen- 
tary school  course  with  a  spelling  and  usable  vocabulary  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  normal  adult  speaking  vocabulary. 

(e.)  Arithmetic. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  mastery  of  number  facts  and 
their  common  uses  has  been  fully  attained.  Out  in  practical 
life,  except  in  technical  occupations,  there  is  less  need  for 
arithmetic  as  formerly  taught  than  people  in  general  realize. 
Counting,  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  dividing  whole  numbers, 
work  in  simple  fractions,  decimals  to  three  places,  and  simple 
operations  in  decimals  supply  the  tool  knowledge  we  need  of 
pure  arithmetic.  Of  applied  arithmetic,  we  need  to  know  a 
few  tables  of  denominate  numbers,  with  simple  problems  in 
reducing,  adding,  and  multiplying  such  numbers;  mensura- 
tion of  rectangles;  with  enough  of  percentage  to  compute  a 
simple  commercial  discount  or  the  simple  interest  on  a  note. 
These  things  are  taught  in  grades  I  to  VI,  and  immediate 
applications  are  made  to  problems  in  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  sewing;  in  keeping  lunch  accounts;  in  figuring  the 
standing  of  baseball  teams;  in  finding  percentages  attained  in 
'classroom  work;  in  computing  the  cost  of  painting,  papering, 
etc..  at  home;  and  in  keeping  budgets  and  the  like. 

(/.)  History  and  Geography. 
The  teaching  of  history  and  geography  in  the  elementary 
grades  has  undergone  radical  modification  in  method  and 
content.  Emphasis  has  been  changed  from  the  teaching  of  a 
large  number  of  facts,  more  or  less  unrelated,  to  developing 
in  the  child  the  power  to  sense  the  significance  of  great  his- 
torical events  without  wearisome  detail,  and  to  see  the  relation- 
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ship  existing  between  himself  and  his  community  and  all  the 
great  world  beyond  his  immediate  environment. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  founding  and  development  of  our 
nation  are  taught,  together  with  a  study  of  the  great  crises 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  national  existence.  The  child  is  led 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  historical  development  largely 
through  study  and  reading  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  each 
of  whom  did  his  part  in  producing  our  nation  of  the  present 
day.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  moral  characteristics  of 
each  man  which  contributed  to  his  success  and  upon  the 
principles  for  which  he  gave  his  best  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Narrative  style,  with  the  dramatic  values  well  brought 
out,  is  the  treatment  approved  now  for  these  grades,  as  this 
method  leaves  in  the  child's  mind  the  matter  of  the  story 
long  after  the  thread  or  vehicle  of  the  story  has  been  forgotten. 

Geographical  facts,  as  unrelated  items  of  information,  are 
no  longer  given  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  The 
physical  formation  of  the  earth  and  its  parts  must  be  taught, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  location  of  the  important  subdivisions 
of  the  world.  The  great  task  in  the  geography  teaching  of 
the  elementary  grades  is  to  show  the  economic  relations  exist- 
ing between  all  the  parts  of  our  own  country  and  then  between 
our  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  children  acquire  factual  knowledge  of  the  different 
countries  by  studying  the  life  of  the  people  of  those  countries. 
The  study  is  vitalized  by  the  attack  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  Visualization  by  means  of  pictures,  cut-out  con- 
structions, stereographs,  lantern-slides,  and  motion  pictures 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  matter  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  child  to  a  degree  not  pos- 
sible by  the  former  method  of  almost  complete  reliance  upon 
the  printed  page.  The  project  method  of  development  and 
co-operative  construction  of  illustrative  collections,  charts, 
and  maps  bring  real  enjoyment  and  fascination  to  the  children. 

(g.)    The  Arts. 

For  present  enjoyment  and  for  future  proper  employment  of 
leisure  much  time  is  given  to  music  today  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Part  singing  is  taught  and  practice  is  given  in  assemblies. 
Those  who  can  play  instruments  are  encouraged  to  play  at 
school  concerts.  Teachers  are  provided  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band. 
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Classes  are  formed  in  the  various  instruments,  and  pupils 
may  secure  for  nominal  fees  the  use  of  and  instruction  in  the 
playing  of  the  expensive  orchestral  instruments  furnished  by 
the  School  Committee.  Facilities  are  arranged  for  the  children 
whereby  they  may  purchase  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and 
upon  very  easy  terms  instruments  they  may  wish  to  own. 

1  'Music  Week"  demonstrations  show  the  extent  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  along  this  line,  and  an  indication  of  its 
value  is  derived  from  the  degree  of  public  interest  in  the  at- 
tainments displayed  by  the  children. 

To  increase  his  value  to  himself  and  to  the  community, 
every  effort  is  made  to  arouse  and  develop  the  child's  creative 
ability.  Original  designs  in  drawing,  models  to  illustrate 
geographical  facts  and  historical  scenes,  toys  made  in  manual 
training  periods  and  colored  during  drawing  lessons,  and 
many  other  forms  of  original  work  frequently  show  great 
talent  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Original  and  directed  work 
in  all  six  grades  produces  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  valentines, 
and  other  appropriate  souvenirs  for  members  of  the  family 
circle.  Useful  articles  of  cardboard,  wood,  tin,  copper,  and 
brass  are  made  by  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  taught  to  make 
their  own  school  dresses  and  aprons  and  to  help  their  mothers 
at  home  with  the  sewing.  The  cultural  as  well  as  the  utilitarian 
side  is  developed  in  the  teaching  of  art  and  art  appreciation  in 
the  regular  drawing  programs.  Exhibitions  are  held  from  time 
to  time  of  the  products  of  both  lines  of  artistic  endeavor,  and 
at  these  times  work  is  displayed  which  seems  almost  beyond 
the  capability  of  children  to  accomplish. 

(h.)  Health  Activities. 
In  striving  to  secure  for  the  child  his  highest  possible  physical 
efficiency,  the  teacher  co-operates  with  the  school  doctor  and 
the  school  nurse  and  with  the  instructor  in  physical  education 
to  discover  and  correct  physical  defeats.  Vision  and  hearing 
tests  are  given  by  the  teacher  at  the  very  beginning  of  each 
school  year.  The  findings  are  reviewed  by  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  parents  are  notified  of  defects.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  bring  about  correction  of  these  defects,  with  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  success.  A  required  annual  examination 
of  every  child  by  the  school  physician  reveals  existing  defects 
in  teeth,  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  heart,  as  well  as  outstanding 
evidences    of    malnutrition  or   other  physical  deficiencies. 
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Parents  are  notified  at  once  of  all  defects  found.  The  doctor 
makes  frequent  further  examinations  of  these  cases,  and  the 
school  nurse  uses  every  legitimate  means  to  have  these  defects 
remedied  either  through  the  family  practitioner  or  at  hospital 
clinics  to  which  she  escorts  the  children,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  parents.  Many  institutions  in  Boston,  of  which 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  is  one  of  the  foremost,  play  a 
wonderful  part  in  this  work.  Many  classes  report  a  perfect 
record  of  corrected  defects  long  before  the  middle  of  the  school 
year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  correct  posture,  and  much 
remedial  work  is  done  through  gymnastic  exercises.  Awards 
of  posture  trophies  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  encouragement 
in  this  task. 

Mid-morning  lunches  are  a  voluntary  part  of  the  health  pro- 
gram in  most  schools  and  are  fast  becoming  a  permanent 
feature.  An  indication  of  the  value  of  these  lunches  may 
be  derived  from  a  quotation  from  a  printed  report  upon  the 
method  of  operation  of  school  lunches  in  a  group  of  Boston 
elementary  schools.  This  particular  quotation  refers  to  a 
study  made  of  one  class  in  an  elementary  school  building: 

"From  observation  of  a  very  limited  number  of  children, 
indications  are  found  that  physical  benefit  in  increased  weight, 
greater  concentration  upon  the  lessons,  and  increased  regularity 
of  attendance  are  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this  form 
(mid-morning  lunch  of  hot  soup  or  cocoa,  served  with  crackers) 
of  school  lunch." 

Reaction  of  the  Children. 

The  figures  used  in  this  section  are  not  claimed  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  approximation,  but  they  will  show  certain  indica- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  notable. 

(a.)    Nutrition  Factor.    (As  interpreted  by  weight.) 

In  a  class  of  thirty-nine  children,  seventeen  are  assumed  to 
be  under-nourished  because  they  are  found  to  be  under  the 
normal  weight  for  their  size  and  age.  Of  the  seventeen, 
fifteen  either  take  the  lunch  of  their  own  accord  or  are  persuaded 
to  do  so.  In  a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  these 
children  have  had  the  mid-morning  lunch  regularly,  fourteen 
of  the  fifteen  children  have  shown  an  average  gain  of  more 
than  one-half  pound  in  excess  of  the  normal  average  rate  of 
gain  of  the  children  not  taking  the  lunch. 
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(b.)  Attention  Factor  —  Concentration. 
In  a  given  period  the  teacher  of  this  class  recorded  forty-six 
lapses  of  attention  on  one  day  before  the  lunchroom  had  been 
opened  for  the  season.  After  the  lunchrooms  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  weeks,  the  teacher  again  recorded  lapses  of 
attention  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of 
the  first  record.  This  second  record  showed  twenty-five,  lapses 
of  attention.  Of  the  twenty-five,  four  were  charged  to  pupils 
who  had  been  having  the  lunch  regularly,  and  twenty-one 
offences  were  committed  by  children  who  lunched  occasionally 
or  not  at  all. 

(c.)    Attendance  Factor. 

In  this  class  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  absence  during 
the  period  under  observation  occurred  among  those  children 
who  had  the  lunch  occasionally  or  not  at  all." 

Open-air  classes  are  provided  for  children  needing  special 
attention  in  the  matter  of  rest  and  diet.  A  lunch  in  the  after- 
noon as  well  as  in  the  morning  is  the  rule  in  these  classes. 

A  definite  program  of  playground  activities  for  the  children 
attracts  a  large  part  of  every  school's  population  to  wholesome 
activity  under  proper  control  and  with  right  motivation. 

The  whole  health  program  is  bearing  abundant  fruit,  and 
many  reports  come  from  the  upper  grades  of  whole  classes  being 
found  practically  free  from  specific  minor  physical  defects. 

2.    Intermediate  Schools. 
Certain  well  defined  purposes  lay  back  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Intermediate  school,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  To  arouse  interests  and  establish  habits  of  conduct  and 

attitudes  which  in  large  measure  determine  char- 
acter. 

2.  To  meet  more  perfectly  the  needs  of  each  individual: 

(a.)  Through  careful  study  of  the  abilities  and  apti- 
tudes of  each  pupil. 

(b.)  Through  wide  choices  offered  in  courses  to  be 
pursued . 

(c.)  Through  opportunity  to  cross  over  from  one 
course  to  another  with  minimum  loss  to  the 
pupils  who  may  have  made  an  unwise  initial 
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choice,  or  who  wish  to  explore  several  courses 
for  educative  purposes. 
(d.)  Through  advancement  in  each  subject  in  which  a 
pupil  is  successful,  independent  of  his  non- 
success  in  other  subjects,  i.  e.,  promotion  by 
subjects. 

(e.)  Through  improved  courses  of  study  both  practical 
and  cultural. 

(/.)  Through  provision  for  the  termination  of  school 
life  with  completed  units  of  instruction  at 
various  stages  of  progress  through  the  grades. 

(g.)  Through  specific  encouragement  of  individual 
initiative. 

(hf)  Through  better  direction  of  the  social  life  of 
pupils. 

3.    To  lengthen  the  school  life  of  pupils. 

Numerous  examples  of  specific  accomplishment  along  the 
line  of  the  above-named  purposes  will  now  be  presented. 
These  are  taken  from  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
the  principals  of  all  the  intermediate  schools  of  the  city,  twenty- 
two  in  number.  They  do  not  form  a  comprehensive  list  but 
are  merely  illustrations  indicative  of  attainments. 

1.    Character  Education. 

The  testimony  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  been  set  up  in  the  intermediate  schools  of 
Boston  a  machinery  especially  adapted  for  teaching  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  privileges  of  freedom  under  law,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  very  best  that  is  in  one,  and  of  enjoyment 
of  such  satisfactions  as  accompany  service  and  co-operative 
endeavor;  and  that  the  favorable  environment  of  a  democratic 
atmosphere  has  been  created  by  the  general  management  of 
the  school  with  its  free  filing  and  large  distribution  of  pupil 
responsibility,  and  by  the  extra-curriculum  activities.  In  the 
midst  of  this  true  democracy  within  the  classroom  walls,  the 
trained  and  " understanding"  teacher  looms  large  in  her  role  of 
adviser  and  guide  in  new  and  difficult  situations.  All  these 
elements  are  functioning  in  establishing  habits  of  conduct, 
attitudes  and  principles  of  action,  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
unfolding  of  noble  character. 

Ideals  are  being  recognized  and  accepted  as  beacon 
guides    by    large    numbers   of    pupils.    These   ideals  are 
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sometimes  introduced  through  natural  discussion  of  occur- 
rences in  the  lives  of  people  whom  they  know  personally,  or 
know  through  the  reading  of  current  news.  Frequently, 
ideals  are  brought  to  their  attention  through  discussion  of 
facts  and  happenings  connected  with  the  day's  studies.  But 
the  means  most  effective  of  all  is  contact  with  examples  of 
self-giving,  of  reliability,  of  an  established  habit  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  of  other  noble  traits  in  the  lives  of  their  teachers 
and  associates.  Intermediate  school  practices  are  multiplying 
contacts  of  this  nature  through  the  countless  opportunities  for 
noble  action  given  in  everyday  work.  There  are,  for  example, 
the  clubs  with  their  natural  premium  on  good  leadership,  and 
willing  co-operative  followship.  Again,  there  are  the  splendid 
chances  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  one  by  sharing  responsibil- 
ity in  the  planning  and  producing  of  good  assembly  programs, 
in  the  general  management  of  the  building  and  in  the  various 
kinds  of  team  work  which  has  been  so  commonly  reported  in 
these  grades. 

Some  of  our  intermediate  schools  are  developing  well  stocked 
libraries,  and  the  freedom  afforded  their  students  to  choose 
reading  according  to  their  own  tastes  and  aptitudes  from 
among  a  large  number  of  books  and  magazines,  all  suitable 
literature  for  persons  of  their  age,  is  a  true  inspiration  to  the 
young  reader.  Where  such  libraries  are  in  operation,  work  in 
fixing  ideals  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  pupils  can  be  effectively 
advanced. 

In  some  schools  great  responsibility  for  promoting  desirable 
conduct  in  the  life  about  the  school  premises  has  been  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  students.  In  others,  attempt  at 
divided  labor  for  neighborhood  betterment  forms  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  work  in  civics.  Still  others  have  been  making  a 
study  of  near-by  motion  picture  successes  with  a  resulting 
introduction  into  their  own  school  building  of  opposing  moving 
picture  attractions  of  a  nature  better  adapted  to  the  setting  of 
ideals  for  young  people.  In  at  least  one  of  the  schools  where 
this  has  been  done,  the  children,  through  activity  in  providing 
a  fine  public  entertainment,  paid,  in  part,  for  their  own  mov- 
ing picture  machine.  The  undertaking  of  an  historical  pageant 
by  all  the  pupils  of  a  certain  intermediate  school  district  has 
been  productive  of  intensive  thought  on  the  ideals  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  the  historic  personages  selected  for  presentation; 
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the  actual  impersonation  of  these  characters  in  praiseworthy 
action  could  not  but  leave  a  lasting  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  participants.  In  yet  another  school,  the  formation  of 
a  safety  league  and  the  drafting  of  its  constitution  and  its 
by-laws  focused  attention  on  such  ideals  as  must  find  expres- 
sion in  the  thought  and  action  of  any  social  group  that  aspires 
to  live  and  work  harmoniously  together.  Carrying  out  the 
constitution  and  living  in  accordance  to  the  by-laws  —  all 
their  own  making  —  have  provided  a  most  effective  setting 
for  a  thoroughly  intelligent  practice  of  obedience  to  duly 
constituted  authority. 

Recently  a  new  course  of  study  for  directed  education  in 
citizenship  through  character  development  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  city.  Conclusive  evidence  of  its  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  intermediate  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  testimony  given  by  teachers  of  grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  in  a  journal  printed  monthly  by  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  journal  is,  in  a  way, 
supplementary  to  the  course  of  study  and  bears  the  same 
title.  Its  articles  are  written  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  matter  treated  deals  largely  with  personal  accounts  of 
such  actual  classroom  happenings  as  are  likely  to  supply 
suggestions  and  inspiration  to  others  who  are  also  laboring 
in  the  field  of  education  and  believe  that  the  foundation  stone 
of  good  citizenship  is  good  character.  The  journal  is  replete 
with  testimony  of  splendid  accomplishment  in  intermediate 
grades  in  the  field  of  aroused  interests  and  established  habits 
and  attitudes  which  largely  determine  character. 

The  following  specific  quotations  from  four  of  the  monthly 
issues  already  published  will  indicate  something  of  what  is 
being  done. 

The  Law  of  Obedience  to  Duly  Constituted  Authority. 
(Prepared  by  Grade  IX.) 

An  Experiment  in  Pupil  Self -Government. 
Things  were  not  going  as  they  ought  in  Room  X.  A  month 
of  patient,  hopeful  attention  to  class  adjustment,  under  new 
environment,  had  passed,  but  there  was  little  apparent  gain. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  not  recognizing  and  assuming 
their  responsibilities.    There  was  no  out  and  out  disobedience 
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or  disorder,  but  there  was  a  general  apathy,  and  an  indifference 
towards  infringements,  and  no  serious  concern  for  individual 
or  class  conduct.  If  things  went  right,  all  well  and  good;  if 
not,  who  should  worry  —  except  the  teacher. 

This  attitude  of  the  class  seemed  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  three  cardinal  principles  of  good  citizenship:  Personal 
responsibility,  group  responsibility,  co-operation  and  obedience 
to  law. 

Instead  of  being  listless  listeners  to  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  citizenship  they  must  be  trained  to  become  thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  matter  of  ''self-determination."  The  first 
step  then  was  to  find  a  means  of  inducing  their  self-activity 
and  self-expression  in  this  direction.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
pupil  self-government  might  provide  the  required  situation. 
A  brief  explanation  of  pupil  government  was  made  to  the 
class.  We  discussed  with  them  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  its  adoption  would  place  upon  pupils,  both  as  a  class  and 
as  individuals.  It  was  made  clear  that  it  would  necessitate 
strict  obedience  to  such  laws  as  the  class  itself  might  make, 
and  genuine  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  officers  whom 
they  might  choose.  After  considerable  consideration,  the  class 
vote  was  taken;  it  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  some  plan  of 
student  self-government. 

We  proceeded  to  organize  into  a  democratic  body  to  be 
known  as  the  good  citizens.  The  members  of  the  body  who 
lived  up  to  its  laws  were  to  constitute  a  worthy  membership. 
The  past  was  canceled  and  every  pupil  was  admitted  to  this 
group.  To  carry  out  the  laws  a  council  of  five  members  was 
chosen  by  the  body,  always  from  the  worthy  membership,  to 
be  known  as  the  Good  Government  Council.  The  council 
chooses  one  of  its  members  for  chairman.  It  serves  two  weeks. 
Its  duties  are  to  help  individual  pupils  in  living  up  to  the 
laws  made  by  the  body  by  giving  encouragement  and  caution 
to  any  individual  or  group  as  occasions  arise;  to  receive 
reports  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  to  hear  offender's  defense, 
dismiss  the  offender  with  a  caution  or  a  reprimand,  or  if  the 
case  be  more  serious,  to  recommend  to  the  body  a  penalty  for 
its  consideration  and  action.  The  teacher  acts  in  capacity  of 
adviser  with  the  council,  and  with  the  entire  body,  but  no  case 
of  discipline  is  turned  over  to  her  until  both  the  council  and  , 
the  body  decide  that  they  can  do  no  more  to  bring  about  the 
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right  attitude  in  the  offender.  The  most  frequent  penalty  for 
deliberate  or  habitual  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  body  is 
dropping  from  the  worthy  membership.  This  has  proved  to 
be  an  effective  remedy. 

In  conference  with  the  teacher,  and  with  the  freest  discussion 
the  body  drafted  its  principles  of  citizenship.  These  are  the 
standards  by  which  they  judge  their  conduct.  Among  these 
principles  are  the  following: 

1 .  No  individual  shall  assume  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
not  rights  and  privileges  of  every  one  of  the  body. 

2.  All  shall  co-operate  in  working  for  wrhatever  is  for  the 
best  good  of  the  largest  number  of  the  body. 

3.  Every  member  shall  show  respect  for  the  laws  adopted, 
and  shall  consider  that  obedience  to  these  laws  is  a  moral 
obligation. 

4.  All  shall  play  fair;  each  one  shall  do  his  share  of  work, 
and  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  entire  body. 

5.  All  shall  recognize  the  right  of  majority  rule,  and  abide 
by  any  majority  vote. 

6.  Every  one  shall  consider  the  holding  of  office  a  trust 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  confidence  of  his  fellows;  not  a 
position  to  further  his  own  interests,  or  those  of  his  friends. 

The  body  then  adopted  specific  laws  covering  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  the  assembly  hall,  the  corridors  and  stairways,  the 
filing  to  and  from  classes  and  buildings,  at  fire  drills,  in  the 
basement,  the  yard,  and  the  street.  The  adoption  of  these  laws 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  body.  Thus  they  were 
their  own  laws,  and  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  be  gov- 
erned by  them  through  the  administration  of  members  of  their 
own  choosing.  These  principles  and  laws  were  written  into  a 
constitution. 

There  was  no  marvelous,  instantaneous  change  in  the  class, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  noticeable  conscious 
effort  for  improvement  in  individual  pupils,  and  there  soon 
appeared  the  first  signs  of  class  pride  in  class  achievements. 
To  continue  within,  or  to  be  restored  to  the  worthy  member- 
ship, has  been  a  real  incentive.  While  at  no  one  time  since  its 
introduction  has  every  pupil  been  within  the  worthy  member- 
ship, yet  there  is  only  one  who  has  not  maintained  his  member- 
ship there  for  a  considerable  period  ol  time.    Individual  misde- 
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meanors  became  fewer.  Home  study  was  more  conscientiously 
done,  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  sustained  effort,  and  class 
morale  was  developed. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Pupils. 

Governing  ourselves  has  shown  us  what  self-control  means,  and  has 
helped  us  to  form  the  habit  of  it. 

Our  self-government  has  helped  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  choose  for 
ourselves,  and  act  for  ourselves. 

Since  we  began  self-government  we  get  much  better  marks  in  conduct 
and  effort. 

We  made  the  laws.    Why  shouldn't  we  obey  them? 
We  have  now  settled  down  to  business. 

It  teaches  us  not  only  to  obey  our  teachers,  but  also  our  parents  and 
others  who  have  the  right  to  command  us. 

It  has  helped  us  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  before  voting. 

Although  our  self-government  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  it  is  a  great 
success.  Its  success  is  that  the  pupils  now  try  much  harder  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

We  are  learning  to  obey  not  only  school  laws  but  all  laws. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  meetings.  Now  we 
think  what  is  best  for  the  pupil  who  has  broken  the  rules,  as  well  as  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  class. 

We  have  learned  that  a  gocd  chairman  does  not  lose  his  head,  no  matter 
what  is  said. 

Contributions  from  Grade  VIII. 
Good  Workmanship  Club. 

Last  year  the  girls  formed  a  Good  Workmanship  Club. 

They  took  for  their  symbol  the  four-leaf  clover  and  for  a 
slogan:  " Success  always  follows  Good  Workmanship. " 

The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to  emphasize  improvement  in 
all  acts  of  daily  work  and  to  apply  the  meaning  of  good  work- 
manship to  all  endeavors  whether  manual  or  not. 

The  club  met  every  morning  and  the  girls  reported  examples 
of  good  workmanship  observed.  Sometimes  they  presented  a 
program  which  they  considered  an  example  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

The  following  program  is  typical  of  the  club's  work: 

The  President. —  I  have  asked  the  following  girls  to  present  the 
monthly  program  this  morning,  Novella,  Julia,  'and  Gladys.  Novella, 
will  you  address  the  club  first? 

Novella. —  Madame  President  and  Club  Members.  I  have  taken 
Evangeline  Booth  as  an  example  of  a  fine  workman.  I  have  prepared  this 
paper  to  read  to  you. 

{The  payer  was  then  read.) 
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The  President. —  I  think  every  girl  in  this  room  can  learn  much  from 
Novella's  paper  on  Evangeline  Booth.  She  has  shown  us  how  good  work- 
manship in  helping  others  has  made  a  success  of  her  life. 

Julia. —  I  have  been  monitor  of  the  bulbs  this  month  and  I  have  thought 
quite  a  lot  about  them  as  I  watered  them  every  morning.  My  teacher 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  could  be  happy  buried  so  under  the  dirt.  At 
first  I  said,  '  'No,  they  must  be  unhappy  because  they  cannot  see  anything 
or  do  anything."  But  now  they  are  showing  pretty  green  tips  above  the 
•  dirt  and  some  day  they  will  change  into  flowers,  so  after  all  I  think  they 
must  always  be  happy  even  under  the  dirt,  because  they  know  that  some 
day  they  will  bring  joy  to  people.  My  teacher  asked  me  to  write  what  I 
thought  about  the  flowers  in  a  poem  if  I  could.  I  tried  and  I  will  read  you 
the  poem. 
I  thought  this  — 

1  'Oh  little  flower  way  under  the  earth 
Not  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  so  blue, 
The  flower  said  this  to  me  — 

1 T  can  wait  until  I  bloom, 
Happy  am  I  working  through." 
I  think  the  flower  can  teach  us  how  to  be  good  workmen. 
The  President. —  Now  we  will  hear  from  Gladys. 
Gladys. — ■  I  read  in  the  December  copy  of  a  magazine  about  the  life  of  a 
great  colored  singer,  Roland  Hayes.    Some  of  the  girls  in  this  class  know 
relatives  of  his  and  have  seen  him,  too.   He  was  born  in  the  South,  of  poor 
parents.    He  speaks  especially  of  his  mother,  how  she  worked  so  hard  that 
he  might  have  an  education.    He  worked,  too,  always  so  he  could  earn 
money  to  train  his  voice  here  in  Boston.    He  met  friends  who  were  willing 
to  give  him  money  to  study  under  great  teachers.    And  now  he  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers.    If  you  read  about  him,  you  will  see  how  hard 
work  won  success. 

The  President. —  We  have  enjoyed  the  program  and  have  been  helped 
by  it.    We  thank  the  girls  who  gave  us  so  many  nice  things  to  think  about. 

In  English  the  girls  took  the  writings  of  Eugene  Field  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  program  of  story,  song,  and 
verse  as  representation  of  good  workmanship  in  English. 

This  year  I  have  given  proverbs  to  different  groups  of  girls. 

The  girls  illustrate  their  interpretation  of  them  either  as 
developed  by  themselves  or  observed  in  others  —  or  by  a  story 
or  poem. 

Such  proverbs  as  these : 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 

Speak  not,  rather  than  speak  ill. 

Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime. 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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Reports  from  Homes. 
In  presenting  the  course  in  citizenship  through  character 
development,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  naturally  arises  is, 
What  connection,  if  any,  is  there  between  this  work  in  school 
and  the  home?  It  is  conceded  that  all  character  development 
must  come  from  within  although  it  may  be  aroused  and  directed 
by  outside  stimuli.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  early  in  the 
year  I  asked  each  pupil  to  write  a  short  paper,  outlining  his  or 
her  own  plan  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  " Moral  Code"  in  the 
home.  These  papers  were  read  and  discussed  before  the 
Citizens'  League,  a  sort  of  open  forum  conducted  by  the  pupils. 
This  was  followed  by  another  paper  in  June,  written  by  each 
pupil  on  "What  I  have  Done  at  Home  to  Carry  Out  the  Laws 
of  Right  Living."  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
home  during  this  interval,  and  parents  were  asked  to  check  and 
sign  the  statements  on  this  second  set  of  papers  if  they  could 
vouch  for  their  correctness.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
papers  that  were  submitted: 

In  order  to  make  myself  a  good  citizen  I  find  I  have  to  carry  out  the 
"  Laws  of  Right  Living"  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  of  health  I  have  done  what  I  think  will  make 
me  healthy,  and  have  eaten  the  things  which  I  have  been  told  to  eat. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  control  myself  when  I  am  tormented.  At 
times  this  seems  impossible  but  I  think  I  have  improved  considerably. 

I  have  tried  to  be  self-reliant  by  hearing  my  mother's  orders  the  first 
time  and  not  having  to  ask  questions.  I  go  to  the  store  without  having 
to  call  for  one  of  my  friends  to  go  with  me. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  of  reliability  I  have  tried  to  make  everyone 
trust  me  in  the  things  I  do  for  them. 

I  have  tried  to  have  clean  play  with  my  playmates  and  not  to  play  with 
those  whom  I  think  don't  "play  fair." 

I  do  my  duties  as  promptly  as  possible  and  try  to  help  my  mother 
as  much  as  I  can  before  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

I  try  to  do  my  work  as  well  as  possible  at  all  times  and  to  improve  it 
each  day. 

I  try  to  have  team  work  by  working  with  my  mother  in  the  things  we 
do  at  home.    By  doing  this  I  find  we  accomplish  more. 

I  have  tried  to  obey  my  parents  and  others  who  have  authority.  I  do 
not  obey  those  who  have  no  right  to  give  me  orders. 

I  try  to  be  kind  to  aged  persons  and  to  dumb  animals.  I  have  also 
been  kind  to  my  parents. 

I  do  not  let  people  tell  lies  about  my  parents.  I  always  take  their  part 
if  I  am  sure  they  were  in  the  right. 
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What  the  Parents  Think  of  Our  Work. 

A  short  time  ago  I  asked  the  parents  to  send  me  a  written 
expression  of  their  feeling  in  regard  to  this  work  in  character 
training.  My  request  met  with  a  very  cordial  and  encouraging 
response.  They  unanimously  indorsed  the  work.  Here  are  a 
few  excerpts  from  their  letters: 

One  parent  writes:  "I  think  the  lessons  in  citizenship  will 
impress  on  the  pupils'  minds  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  make  them  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live." 

Another  says:  "The  teaching  of  citizenship  is  essential  in  the 
training  of  students." 

A  conscientious  mother:  "I  think  the  work  you  are  doing  is  a 
great  help  to  the  children.  It  teaches  them  good  habits  and 
how  to  control  themselves.  It  makes  them  self-reliant  and 
able  to  think  for  themselves." 

Still  another:  "I  think  my  daughter  is  becoming  much  more 
reliable  at  home,  doing  little  tasks  and  helping  with  the  baby 
without  being  told,  which  helps  me  out  in  my  work  and  makes 
everything  much  more  pleasant,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Now  that  the  parents  have  assured  us  that  the  work  is  vital, 
and  so  far-reaching  as  to  influence  the  daily  lives  of  their 
children,  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  will  be  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  home  and  school,  and  that  we  shall  send  forth 
each  year  an  army  of  young  people  ready  to  "fight  the  good 
fight"  and  to  say  with  Sir  Galahad: 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

And  let  us  teachers  look  to  ourselves  to  typify  the  great 
principles  we  are  trying  to  inculcate,  knowing  as  we  do,  and 
firmly  believing,  that  "nobleness  enkindle th  nobleness." 

A  Letter  of  Appreciation  from  the  Fraxcis  Parkmax  Parents' 
Association,  Forest  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

June  18,  1925. 

One  of  the  outstanding  progressive  additions  to  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  which  has  borne  noticeable  fruit,  especially  in  our  own  district,  is 
the  course  that  has  been  advocated  by  the  Parent  and  Teachers  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  City  of  Boston,  "Citizenship  and  Character  Training." 

We  strongly  recommend  its  continuance  because  it  teaches  the  child 
right  action,  both  moral  and  civic,  his  own  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  others.  It  also  teaches  obedience  to  law,  law  which 
protects  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  Government,  Freedom,  Justice, 
Equality,  and  that  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Farley, 

President. 

Many  examples  given  in  the  journal,  of  which  those  here 
presented  are  only  a  sampling,  indicate  that  all  up  and  down 
through  the  grades  actual  achievements  are  being  secured  in 
developing  better  health,  in  increasing  industry,  in  improving 
workmanship,  in  arousing  vocational  interests,  in  replacing 
imposed  control  by  self-control,  and  in  developing  self-respect 
through  a  measure  of  success. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  intermediate  school  has  been 
to  encourage  individual  initiative.  The  means  used  have 
been  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  the  opening  of  oppor- 
tunity for  activity  in  the  club  life  of  the  school.  The  improved 
methods  of  teaching  have  dispensed  with  the  cut-and-dried 
lesson  assignment  and  the  class  recitation  plan,  and  have 
introduced  a  large  measure  of  pupil-participation  in  the  drafting 
of  objectives,  the  planning  of  class  procedure,  and  the  final 
tabulation  of  results.  All  this  calls  out  the  initiative  of  the 
pupils.  So,  also,  in  a  marked  degree  does  the  club  life,  without 
which  a  school  organization  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  in- 
termediate school,  so  important  to  its  success  is  the  functioning 
of  its  clubs.  Furthermore,  social  values  are  recognized  as 
present  rather  than  deferred  values.  Mutual  helpfulness  is 
praiseworthy  effort,  and  direct  training  in  its  effective  applica- 
tion constitutes  legitimate  work  in  the  classroom.  Pupils 
are  guided  by  the  teacher  in  ways  of  being  mutually  helpful, 
both  in  required  tasks  and  in  leisure  time  activities.  Partici- 
pation and  co-operation  have  become  the  watchwords  of  life 
within  and  without  the  classroom.  Socialization  of  recita- 
tions, group  participation  in  the  working  out  of  projects,  and 
the  inclusion  of  knowledge  and  facts  obtained  from  human 
sources  outside  of  school,  all  tend  to  broaden  experience  in 
human  contacts,  and  make  for  a  genuine  control  of  the  social 
life  of  the  pupils. 

The  club  activities  hold  a  very  important  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  intermediate  school.    A  full  program  which  will 
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care  for  the  manifold  and  varied  interests  of  the  children  at 
this  age,  is  only  possible  with  a  good-sized  school.  All  the 
intermediate  schools  in  Boston  are  working  earnestly  to  develop 
this  phase  of  the  school  life  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
All  are  conducting  club  activities.  One  of  the  smallest  schools 
has  reported  eight  clubs;  thirteen  or  fourteen  clubs  in  a  school 
are  common,  while  one  of  the  largest  intermediate  schools  in 
the  city  has  been  conducting  thirty  clubs  during  this  school 
year.  A  brief  description  of  the  club  program  of  this  last 
school  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  line.  It  will  also  make  clear  the  nature,  purpose, 
and  appeal  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  clubs,  with  a  designation  as  to 
the  limitations  of  membership  in  the  parenthesis  after  the 
name. 

1.  Girls  Reading  Club  (seventh  and  eighth  grades). 

2.  Biography  Club  (seventh  grade). 

3.  Girls  Scout  Club  (32  pupils). 

4.  Story-Telling  and  Story-Writing  Club  (30). 

5.  Athletic  Club  (60). 

6.  Travel  Club  (seventh  grade  —  25  pupils). 

7.  Mathematics  Club  (ninth  grade). 

8.  Latin  Club  (25). 

9.  Junior  Safety  Council  Club  (40). 

10.  Thread  and  Needle  Club  A  (40  girls). 

11.  Junior  Art  Club  (40). 

12.  Book  Club  (ninth  grade  girls  —  40). 

13.  Poultry  and  Garden  Club. 

14.  Orchestral  Club  (50). 

15.  Connaissance  de  la  France  Club  (25). 

16.  Glee  Club  (eighth  and  ninth  grades  —  40). 

17.  Basketry  Club  (30). 

18.  Sealing  Wax  Art  Club  (30  girls). 

19.  Eighth  Grade  Book  Club. 

20.  Ukelele  Club  (36). 

21.  Thread  and  Needle  Club  B  (40  girls). 

22.  Dramatics  Club. 

23.  Martha  Washington  Club  (24). 

24.  Knitting  Club  (eighth  and  ninth  grades  —  22). 

25.  Travel  Club  (40). 
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26.  Dancing  Club. 

27.  Debating  Club  A  (29). 

28.  Radio  Club  (15). 

29.  Debating  Club  B  (40  boys). 

30.  Bird  Club  (30— Room  F). 

The  names  of  the  clubs  indicate  in  a  general  ^ay  the  nature 
of  the  work.  However,  prepared  for  each  club  is  also  a 
definite  statement  that  gives  the  conditions  of  membership, 
the  purpose  of  the  club,  the  activity  for  which  the  club  is 
organized,  and  the  expected  results,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the  room  in  which  the  club  is  to 
meet. 

2.    Scholastic  Results. 

The  scholastic  achievements  of  the  intermediate  schools 
through  work  done  in  the  daily  lesson  periods  as  reported  by  the 
masters  of  these  schools  are  far  too  extensive  to  permit  of 
complete  cataloging  here.  A  few  representative  attainments 
only  will  be  mentioned  under  subject  captions. 

English. —  Accomplishments  in  this  subject  as  reported  by 
the  various  schools  show  great  similarity  and  include :  Progress 
in  reading  understandingly ;  increase  in  amount  of  outside 
reading  done;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  reading  chosen; 
improvement  in  correct  use  of  English. 

Three  schools  report  a  school  paper  for  which  pupils  are 
wholly  responsible. 

Four  schools  report  debating  as  a  regular  part  of  their  class 
work. 

Seven  schools  report  the  dramatization  of  literary  and 
historical  plays. 

One  school  has  submitted  an  excellent  account  of  individual 
library  collections. 

Among  the  original  dramatizations  mentioned  are, 
Beowulf,  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Patient  Grizelda, 
Faerie  Queen,  Red  Cross  Reception.  Some  of  the  reproduced 
dramatizations  are,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Theseus, 
The  Chosen  Princess,  Uncle  Sam's  Service,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  parts  of  Julius  Caesar. 

"My  Book  Shelf  Club"  is  one  school's  method  for  increasing 
good  reading.    Each  member  is  encouraged  to  read  a  new, 
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approved  book  every  two  months,  to  be  added  to  the  book 
shelf,  and  most  of  the  members  do.  A  scheme  for  summer 
reading  now  under  way  is  supplementary. 

Mathematics. —  Among  the  accomplishments  reported  by 
the  teachers  of  mathematics  the  following  interesting  items 
appear. 

The  keeping  by  the  pupils  of  definite  records  of  individual 
and  class  progress  in  the  form  of  scores  and  graphs  has  intensi- 
fied their  interest  in  the  subject;  eagerness  for  power  has  been 
aroused  through  solving  specific  problems  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  and  their  friends;  to  illustrate,  one  pupil  helped  his 
father  in  bis  banking,  others  helped  friends  in  their  insurance 
problems;  still  others  worked  out  problems  which  were  met 
in  connection  with  the  installation  of  a  radio  in  their  household, 
while  others  have  carefully  kept  the  family  budgets,  made 
out  the  household  shopping  lists,  read  gas,  electric,  and  water 
meters,  and  have  reckoned  some  of  the  monthly  costs. 

Decided  increase  in  accuracy,  in  power  to  estimate  results, 
in  success  in  home  assignments,  in  ability  to  recognize  one's  own 
weak  places,  to  question  the  teacher  intelligently,  and  to  analyze 
problems  have  been  amply  testified  by  these  teachers.  One 
school  credits  work  in  mathematics  with  a  resultant  of  proper 
attitudes  to  personal  investments,  insurance,  and  savings,  as 
evidenced  by  a  material  increase  in  school  banking  accounts. 

Through  the  study  of  mathematics  honesty  in  dealings  has 
been  stressed.  One  school  reports  effective  results  in  this 
phase  of  the  work.  Another  school  records  ability  in  pupils  to 
recognize  the  important  part  played  by  mathematics  in  world 
achievements.  A  clerical  practice  group  of  forty  pupils  were 
taken  to  business  offices  where  business  was  under  full  speed. 
The  visit  intensified  their  interest,  and  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  made  them  glad  to  remain  in  school  and  go  on  for 
higher  education. 

Geography. —  One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
reported  in  geography  is  the  organization  and  operation  by 
the  pupils  of  a  lending  collection  of  geographical  lantern  slides ; 
under  this  arrangement  all  the  teachers  of  the  department 
have  been  making  use  of  the  slides. 

Other  reports  of  interest  include  the  collection  of  a  set  of 
pictures  of  New  England  to  send  to  a  school  in  Indiana;  the 
working  out  of  specific  product  projects;  the  preparation  of 
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illustrative  material  showing  the  process  of  flour-making  with 
a  check-up  from  later  information  secured  by  the  pupils  from 
the  manufacturer;  the  making  of  a  grain  elevator;  the  weav- 
ing of  a  piece  of  cloth;  the  planning  of  a  conducted  trip  from 
information  obtained  from  time  tables,  and  other  such  sources, 
and  a  large  number  of  actual  class  trips  to  see  and  study 
places  of  geographic  interest.  In  one  eighth-grade  class  every 
year  each  pupil  makes  an  individual  choice  of  a  foreign  country 
to  be  studied  during  that  year  as  a  place  to  visit  later  if  possible. 
She  works  out  a  simple  itinerary  which  she  illustrates  by 
pictures  collected  from  every  available  source,  and  writes  a 
travel  story  to  accompany  it.  This  represents  her  own  per- 
sonal preference  and  is  a  work  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  valued 
interest.  This  procedure  has  been  customary  for  some  time 
in  this  class  and  recently  a  graduate  who  actually  traveled  to 
the  place  of  her  choice  testified  as  to  her  increased  apprecia- 
tion of  the  things  seen  there  because  of  her  preliminary,  imag- 
ined journey  so  carefully  planned  at  school. 

Civics. —  The  old  idea  in  the  teaching  of  civics  was  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  acquire  a  book  knowledge  of  government.  The 
new  aim  is  to  get  pupils  to  use  the  knowledge  they  gain,  that 
is,  to  apply  it  in  civic  betterment  and  in  the  assuming  of  per- 
sonal civic  responsibility. 

Reports  sent  in  by  individual  teachers  from  twenty-two 
schools  testify  increased  responsibility  of  pupils  as  citizens. 
In  one  school  there  has  been  set  up  a  school  city,  with  con- 
sequent excellent  general  deportment  at  the  lunch  counter,  in 
the  yard,  and  an  excellent  management  of  the  Junior  Safety 
Council. 

Other  schools  report  satisfactory  inspections  of  school 
premises  because  of  faithful  care  by  young  school  citizens; 
also  100  per  cent  participation  (voluntary)  in  hall  assemblies, 
school  drives,  school  athletics  and  debates  on  current  events, 
and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  adult  citizens  naturalized 
or  voting  because  of  pupils'  influence. 

History. — An  analysis  of  the  various  history  achievement 
reports  indicates  the  following  attainments: 

Intelligent  solutions  offered  for  historical  problems  brought 
forward  through  voluntary  discussion  of  the  opposing  views  of 
different  writers;  keen  interest  taken  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
great  pictures,  souvenirs  and  visits  to  places  of  historic  interest ; 
a  pronounced  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  conditions  and 
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events  upon  human  ideas  and  emotions,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  work  done  by  past  and  present-day  Americans. 

Science. —  During  the  past  five  years  a  remarkable  advance 
has  been  noted  in  the  teaching  of  general  science  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  the  subject  is  receiving  due 
recognition.  The  equipment  is  excellent  and  some  suitable 
science  rooms  have  been  furnished. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  observe  the  change  in  the 
methods  of  presentation .  Text-books  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  live,  stimulating  experiments.  Many  teachers  are  better 
prepared  to  handle  the  subject.  They  have  been  trained  to .  set 
up  apparatus  and  perform  experiments.  The  pupils  of  the 
schools  are  deeply  interested  in  science.  They  seem  eager  and 
alert.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  watch  them  in  many  classes, 
crowding  around  the  demonstration  table,  gaining  real  experi- 
ence instead  of  book  learning. 

A  splendid  equipment  of  science  outfits  is  being  prepared 
at  the  Teachers  College  which  will  soon  be  available  for  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Full  directions  for  teaching  will  go  with 
each  outfit. 

The  list  of  specific  accomplishments  in  science  reported  by 
the  various  schools  is  a  long  and  interesting  one. 

School  and  home  gardening  has  greatly  expanded.  Flowers 
and  vegetables  raised  by  the  pupils  have  won  prizes  not  only 
for  beauty  and  quality  but  for  quantity  as  well. 

A  group  of  intermediate  pupils  who  worked  through  the 
summer  received  two  bronze  medals  from  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  the  first  prize  for  beets  and  the  third 
for  the  smallest  valuable  school  garden.  One  school  reports 
the  purchase  this  year  of  2,200  bulbs;  another  the  planting 
and  care  by  the  pupils  of  a  bulb  border  in  front  of  the  school. 
In  one  instance  the  pupils  have  reclaimed  a  swampy  piece  of 
ground  and  rendered  it  productive;  in  another  the  pupils 
made  themselves  responsible  for  supplying  the  drawing  class 
with  specimens  suitable  for  part  of  their  drawing  requirements. 
One  school  takes  pride  in  a  three  years'  record  of  flower  col- 
lecting and  mounting  with  a  credit  of  603  flowers,  including 
some  rare  varieties  contributed  by  teachers  and  principal  in 
response  to  the  pupils'  enthusiasm.  . 

The  great  out-of-doors  with  its  variety  of  beauties  is  making 
stronger  and  stronger  appeal  to  the  pupils.  In  one  school  they 
have  been  interested  in  passing  a  "  seed-flower-and-vege table 
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intelligence  test";  in  another  tree  books  and  bird  books  have 
been  made;  yet  another  group  has  had  special  interest  in 
astronomy  with  a  resultant  of  star  observation  trips. 

Radio  clubs  are  very  numerous  in  the  schools.  Pupils  have 
built  and  installed  radios  both  at  home  and  at  school,  have 
held  class  debates  on  the  best  construction  and  have  visited  a 
radio  broadcasting  station  during  broadcasting  hours. 

One  ninth  grade  staged  an  original  science  play,  another 
wired  a  doll  house  for  electricity  and  installed  a  home  door  bell. 

The  construction  of  much  apparatus  has  been  reported,  as 
for  ventilation  and  circulation  of  air,  and  for  the  purifying  of 
water.  Among  the  numerous  utilities  reported  as  made  by 
pupils  are  stringed  instruments,  fireless  cookers,  iceless  refrig- 
erators, fire  extinguishers,  and  weather  vanes. 

Carefully  constructed  notebooks  with  well  planned  and  well 
executed  drawings  representing  experiments  actually  performed 
at  home  or  at  school  are  common  in  all  the  schools.  Many  of 
these  books  are  objects  of  beauty  as  well  as  valuable  records 
of  scientific  findings. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. —  Hygiene  and  physical 
education  have  undergone  complete  reorganization.  No  longer 
are  the  goals  in  these  subjects  fact  knowledge  and  the  special 
training  of  pupils  who,  in  classwork,  reveal  themselves  as  best 
adapted  for  competitive  games.  Instead,  the  work  is  now  being 
recognized  as  personal  matters  applying  to  the  life  of  every 
individual  in  the  school.  Fact  knowledge  in  hygiene  is  being 
carried  over  into  practice  and  the  establishment  of  health 
habits;  in  physical  education,  the  objective  is  increased  phys- 
ical development  for  all,  thus,  where  competition  enters  in, 
"the  game's  the  thing,"  rather  than  the  winning.  Not  only 
are  the  lives  of  the  individual  pupils  in  the  school  influenced 
by  the  work  in  hygiene,  but  through  their  knowledge  of  health 
requisites,  and  their  adoption  of  personal  health  practices,  the 
entire  health  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  tends  to  be 
improved.  Community  hygiene  is  now  a  common  topic  in 
the  modern  school  texts. 

All  reports  dealing  with  hygiene  and  physical  education  in 
the  intermediate  schools  record  gains  in  specific  health  habits. 
One  school  reports  so  marked  an  increase  in .  cleanliness  as  to 
call  forth  comments  from  visitors  and  parents. 

An  increased  interest  in  health  habits  is  common,  and  increase 
in  the  weight  of  under-nourished  children  has  been  recorded  in 
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almost  every  school.  Among  the  reports  are  the  following 
illuminating  items.  Seventy  girls  are  weighed  and  measured 
every  month,  and  their  health  habits  made  matters  of  frequent 
record.  Every  girl  drank  one  cup  of  milk  at  recess.  Those 
still  remaining  underweight  drank  two  or  more  cups  extra  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  gain  in  weight  and  height  from  September 
to  February  was  entirely  satisfactory.  A  recreation  club  of 
seventy  girls  showed  resulting  increases  in  strength.  One 
school  reported  original  health  playlets  which  kept  alive  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  health  objectives.  More  frequently  visits 
to  the  dentist  were  a  matter  of  common  report;  one  school  is 
credited  with  100  per  cent  perfect  teeth.  The  improvement 
in  the  teeth  of  school  pupils  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
aid  of  our  free  dental  clinics,  of  which  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Infirmary  is  a  notable  example. 

Physical  education  is  bearing  good  fruitage.  Testimony 
from  the  schools  indicates  excellent  results  in  the  good  posture 
of  pupils,  not  only  during  the  period  of  the  setting-up  drills  but 
at  times  when  pupils  are  unaware  of  inspection.  That  there 
is  a  greater  percentage  of  good  posture  than  was  attained  a  few 
years  ago  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  posture 
buttons  distributed  to  the  pupils,  and  the  testimony  given  by 
the  teachers  of  the  senior  high  schools  who  have  received  pupils 
from  the  intermediate  organization.  Also  increases  have  been 
reported  in  the  play-fair  spirit  in  athletic  groups,  in  the  love 
of  good  sport,  and  in  the  promptness  of  response  to  commanding 
officers. 

Foreign  Language. —  Reports  received  from  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers  in  twenty-one  schools  indicate  increased  power 
of  the  pupils  to  use  the  language  smoothly  in  conversation  and 
in  free  oral  work,  also  written  work  of  a  more  satisfactory 
quality  than  formerly,  a  more  extensive  vocabulary,  a  pronun- 
ciation more  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  native,  and  an  inten- 
sified interest  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  where 
the  language  is  spoken.  Phonographic  records  of  properly 
pronounced  phonetic  sounds,  and  other  lesson  helps  spoken  in 
the  foreign  language  by  a  native  language  expert  are  used  in 
many  schools  with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  pronunciation 
and  sustained  interest.  Good  pronunciation  and  good  speaking 
ability  seem  now  to  characterize  the  modern  foreign  language 
work  in  all  schools. 

One  school  reported  extensive  use  of  French  at  home ;  another 
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a  good  demonstration  lesson  given  at  the  Teachers  College  for 
the  benefit  of  student  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  received  reveals  the  following 
specific  accomplishments:  The  presentation  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage of  newspaper  items  and  original  stories;  the  conducting 
in  foreign  speech  of  club  meetings,  of  informal  class  conversa- 
tions, of  spelling  matches,  of  games,  of  riddle-guessing,  and  of 
plays,  both  reproductions  and  originals;  also  the  collection 
and  study  of  maps,  coins,  stamps,  cards,  and  pictures  bearing 
relation  to  the  language  studied. 

Evidence  has  been  offered  regarding  letters  which  have  been 
exchanged  between  Boston  intermediate  school  pupils  and 
pupils  in  France. 

That  pupils  have  an  increased  desire  to  read  foreign  literature 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  voluntary  bringing  to  school  of  books 
found  at  home  and  the  translation  into  English  of  many  of  their 
pages.  The  hold-over  interest  and  power  of  accomplishment 
in  foreign  language  work  have  been  proven  by  the  subsequent 
vocational  choices  of  some  of  the  students. 

The  Arts. —  Good  music  is  a  potent  influence  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  organization.  The  choral  singing  has  been  a 
strong  feature  in  many  public  performances.  Instrumental 
groups  and  glee  clubs  abound.  Among  those  reported  are  nine 
well-developed  orchestras,  four  violin  classes  numbering  from 
thirty  to  fifty  members,  groups  of  trumpeters  and  trombone 
players,  one  fife-and-drum  corps,  and  nine  glee  clubs  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  members.  Practically  every  school  has  an 
orchestra,  a  band  or  a  drum  corps.  Several  operettas  and 
cantatas  have  been  given  publicly,  in  some  instances  in  aid  of 
charities.  Judged  by  the  intermediate  school  attendance  at 
the  young  people's  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  by  the  fine 
response  of  these  pupils  in  concert  work  during  music  festival 
week,  by  the  prominent  place  on  assembly  programs  given  to 
pupil  performance  and  to  reproductions  on  the  graphophone  of 
some  of  the  world's  best  music,  by  the  recognition  now  on  all 
school  programs  of  the  importance  of  study  for  music  appre- 
ciation, and  by  the  credit  in  diploma  points  now  given  to  the 
successful  study  of  music  outside  of  school,  the  musical  taste  of 
intermediate  school  pupils  is  undergoing  refinement  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  their  consequent  love  of  good  music  is  greatly 
expanding. 

Taste  and  accomplishment  in  art  are  fully  abreast  with  the 
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growth  and  expansion  which  is  being  experienced  in  other 
fields.  Much  of  the  free-hand  drawing  produced  by  pupils  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  today  would  do  credit 
to  some  of  the  special  art  schools  of  the  past.  Visits  to  the 
parks,  to  the  summits  of  hills  where  broad  landscapes  are 
in  view,  and  to  the  art  and  natural  history  museums  are  of 
frequent  occurence  in  all  schools,  and  result  in  much  original 
and  praiseworthy  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and  art  apprecia- 
tion. A  few  of  the  special  accomplishments  recorded  are 
the  making  of  a  model  of  Treasure  Island,  the  production  of 
staging  and  dramatic  scenery  for  an  historical  play,  the  drawing 
of  full  illustrations  for  several  long  stories,  the  drawing  of 
thirteen  creditable  posters  for  the  medical  department,  and, 
as  a  result  of  observation  of  some  special  work  done  by  a  class- 
room teacher,  the  painting  of  some  pieces  of  china.  Numerous 
intermediate  school  pupils  have  had  their  taste  so  developed, 
and  their  work  so  directed  that  they  were  enabled  to  secure 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  for 
talent  revealed  in  school  accomplishment.  This  Museum  is 
doing  a  splendid  work  in  encouraging  Art  in  our  schools. 
Many  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
Museum's  offer  to  send  upon  request  a  lecturer  with  pictures 
to  the  classroom.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  the  pupils  them- 
selves request  the  aid  of  such  a  lecturer. 

The  work  in  manual  arts  in  the  intermediate  schools  no 
longer  stresses  the  vocational  phase.  The  present  urge  is  to 
educate  through  interests  and  powers  aroused  by  contact  with 
the  materials  used.  Abundant  testimony  has  been  offered  to 
prove  that  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  enjoyed  an  extension  of 
school  life,  scholastic  growth,  and  a  newly  acquired  self-con- 
fidence and  self-respect  through  achievement  in  the  manual 
arts  classes. 

The  amount  of  practical  work  actually  accomplished  in  these 
classes  is  often  amazing.  As  a  striking  example  note  the  follow- 
ing results  in  the  department  of  household  science  and  arts  in 
intermediate  school  classes  during  the  school  year  1925-26. 


Cooking. 


Home  projects  in  family  quantities 
Meals  prepared  and  served 


15,986 
1,940 


Dressmaking. 


Garments  cut  and  completed 
Garments  remodeled  . 


9,495 
1,940 
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Other  articles  also  have  been  made;  for  example,  in  one  school 
the  girls  found  enjoyment  in  making,  from  donated  material, 
layettes  for  a  baby  hygiene  clinic;  in  another  school,  through 
co-operative  endeavor,  there  was  completed  during  the  school 
year  1925-26,  a  beautiful,  artistic  set  for  the  school  suite.  It 
contained  a  bedspread,  bureau  scarfs,  curtains,  table  linen, 
including  a  dozen  damask  napkins  with  the  school  monogram. 

The  girls  take  just  pride  in  their  excellent  work  of  this  kind 
and  find  keen  delight  in  the  service  they  are  rendering.  The 
two  illustrations  given  are  but  examples  of  work  of  this  type 
done  in  the  various  schools. 


Shop  work. —  In  the  early  days  when  the  teaching  of  manual 
training  included  instruction  in  woodworking  only,  the  entire 
course  consisted  of  the  making  of  a  number  of  models.  These 
were  definitely  specified  and  every  boy  was  required  to  make 
them .  Although  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  utilitarian  value; 
frequently  the  pupils  did  not  recognize  them  as  worth  while 
products. 

In  contrast  to  this  former  plan,  the  present  course  has  for 
its  foundation  a  minimum  requirement  of  exercises  with  tools ; 
this  work  is  prescribed  for  completion  within  a  certain  period  of 
time.  The  products  of  these  exercises  may  be  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  boy  or  for  use  in  the  schools.  The  work  is  conducted 
in  various  shops. 

In  woodworking  the  pupils  have  made  toys,  tables,  chairs, 
bookcases,  desks,  floor  lamps,  wiring  boards  for  the  electrical 
equipment  in  the  shops,  and  the  cases  in  which  these  are  kept. 

Sheet  metal  work  has  included  the  making  of  cups,  measures, 
boxes,  lamps,  ink  fillers,  pails,  garbage  cans  and  the  repair  of 
home  utensils. 

Printing  work  has  included  social  and  business  cards,  letter- 
heads, small  pamphlets,  school  papers,  school  forms,  and  cards 
commemorating  the  holidays  and  the  birthdays  of  men  promi- 
nent in  history. 

In  the  machine  shops  pupils  have  made  metal  lamp  bases, 
andirons,  hammers  and  various  other  tools;  also  small  machines. 

In  the  electrical  shops  there  has  not  been  much  opportunity 


Millinery. 


Hats  made  and  trimmed 
Ornaments  made  for  old  or  new  hats 


1,104 
1,306 
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for  anything  but  exercise  work,  but  the  boys  have  carried 
school  instruction  into  their  homes  and  have  wired  electric 
lamps  and  small  fire  alarm  systems,  and  have  repaired  electric 
bells. 

In  all  shops  instruction  correlates  where  possible  with  the 
academic  teaching  in  the  schools;  for  example,  pupils  have 
made  apparatus  for  the  teachers  of  science.  This  year  they 
have  been  at  work  upon  twenty-four  different  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus, many  of  which  are  now7  completed.  Ten  additional 
projects  are  planned  and  still  others  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  the  projects  which  pupils  have  undertaken 
and  completed  are  ventilation  boxes,  carbon  dioxide  troughs, 
nitration  devices,  weather  vanes,  specimens  of  solder,  discs 
for  recording  pulse  beats,  devices  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
wind ;  heat  systems,  outfit  boxes  and  demonstration  boards  for 
reading  meters. 

One  effective  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  any 
grade  lies  in  the  scholastic  success  of  the  students  after  they 
have  left  that  grade  and  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
next  higher  grade.  The  graduates  from  the  intermediate 
schools  pass  into  the  tenth  grade,  the  second  year  of  the  long 
established  four-year  high  school  course.  The  intermediate 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  so  short  a  time  that  the  tenth 
grades  in  the  high  school  contain  some  pupils  wrho  had  their 
ninth-grade  instruction  in  the  intermediate  school  and  others 
who  received  their  ninth-grade  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
The  high  schools  have  been  established  for  many  years  and  their 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  so  care- 
fully organized  that  the  work  done  in  their  ninth  grade  may  be 
safely  considered  as  the  best  possible  preparation  for  their 
tenth-grade  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L. 
Gould,  we  present  the  following  results  of  a  study  of  the  marks 
earned  in  grade  X  by  these  two  groups  of  students.  Table  I 
is  the  composite  record  of  all  marks.  Some  of  these  marks 
are  for  work  which  is  entirely  newr  in  the  tenth  grade,  and 
consequently  have  no  specific  bearing  on  the  value  of  the 
intermediate  school  teaching.  One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  intermediate  schools  is  their  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  language.  Similar  data  with,  reference  to  these  subjects 
are  given  in  tables  II,  III,  and  IV.    A  comparison  of  these 
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figures  will  reveal  very  clearly  that  the  records  of  these  two 
groups  of  students  differ  very  slightfy.  Here  is  strong  evidence 
that  this  new  type  of  school  organization  is  securing  from  its 
very  beginning  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  results. 


Table  I. 

(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second-Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 

In  this  table  the  first  line  figures  are  for  second-year  high 
pupils  who  did  their  first-year  work  in  the  high  school.  The 
second  line  figures  are  for  tenth-grade  or  second-year  high 
school  pupils  who  did  their  first-year  work  in  the  ninth  grade 
of  the  intermediate  school.    The  figures  are  all  percents. 


All  Subjects. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils .  . 


1918-19   Second-year  high  school  pupils  

I  Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


*  Four-year  average . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


A*s 

B's 

C'S 

D's 

E's 

10 

28 

42 

10  1  10 

9 

28 

41 

13 

9 

10 

27 

41 

13 

9 

10 

27 

41 

14 

8 

10 

28 

40 

13 

9 

8 

26 

40 

15 

11 

11 

28 

41 

12 

8 

9 

27 

40 

15 

9 

D-E 

9 

30 

47 

14 

7 

30 

47 

16 

9 

30 

47 

14 

7 

27 

48 

18 

10 

30 

46 

14 

9 

28 

45 

18 

10 

28 

42 

12 

9 

8 

27 

41 

14 

10 

*  The  last  four  years  are  taken  because  complete  figures  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
entire  seven  years. 
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Table  II. 

(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second-Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject:  French. 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second -year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-yeai  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

Second -year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils 

Second -year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-yearintermediate  school  pupils 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 


A's 


B's 


C's  D's 


1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

Four-year  average 


12 


Table  III. 

(Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second-Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject:  Spanish. 


A's   B's   C's   D's  E's 


1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

Four-year  average 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second -year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 


Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupil 


10 


15 
10 

15 
7 

12 
7 

11 

8 

D-E 
15 
18 

17 
41 

16 
12 

14 

8 
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Table  IV. 

( Comparative  Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Tenth-Year 
Pupils  from  Intermediate  Schools  and  Second- Year  High 
School  Pupils.) 


Subject;  German. 


A's   B's  C's 


E'a 


1924-25   Second-year  high  school  pupils  

j  Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 

1923-24   Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 

1922-23  I  Second-year  high  school  pupils  

j  Tenth-yea  r  intermediate  school  pupils . 

1921-22  j  Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 

1920-21   Second-year  high  school  pupils  

|  Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils . 

1919-20  i  Second-year  high  school  pupils  

I  Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 

1918-19  I  Second-y^ar  high  school  pupils  

]  Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 


9  23  36  I  21 
7     15     37  1  13 


11  30 
13  28 


6  ;  22 


14 


Four-year  average . 


Second-ye  ar  high  school  punils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 


13 


11 

28 

17 
15 

11 
19 

13 
19 
D-E 

i  18 
7 

17 

36 

17 


School  Document  No.  20,  1923,  indicates  a  study  of  marks 
secured  in  Latin  in  the  intermediate  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  this  document: 
A  comparative  study  was  made  during  the  past  year  of 
Latin  as  taught  in  the  two  types  of  schools?  All  available 
standard  tests  were  reviewed  by  a  committee  from  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  co-operation  with  expert  teachers  of 
Latin  and  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
measurement.  This  committee  selected  the  Pressey  test  in 
Latin  syntax  and  the  Tyler-Pressey  test  in  Latin  verb  forms. 
The  teachers  selected  to  give  the  tests  were  called  together 
for  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  tests 
under  as  nearly  uniform  conditions  as  possible.  The  tabulation 
of  results  was  made  by  the  department  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  class 
and  school  and  the  correct  answers  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
questions  of  each  of  the  tests. 


High  Schools. 


Number  of  pupils  tested 
Median  score  (verb  test) 
Median  score  (syntax) 


1,332 
17.3 
14.7 
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Intermediate  Schools. 


X umber  of  pupils  tested 
Median  score  (verb  test) 
Median  score  (syntax) 


338 
16.9 
14.9 


The  results  from  these  standard  tests  serve  as  a  partial  check 
upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  marks  as  included 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


The  holding  power  of  the  intermediate  schools  is  best  shown 
by  a  recent  statistical  study  made  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tional investigation  and  measurement.  This  study  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  the  school  year  1924-25  the  amount  of  elimination 
in  the  ninth  grades  housed  in  senior  high  school  buildings  was 
15  per  cent,  while  the  amount  in  ninth  grades  housed  in  inter- 
mediate schools  was  but  9.1  per  cent.  Furthermore,  of  the  15 
per  cent  withdrawals  in  the  senior  high  school,  85.2  per  cent 
gave  up  school  work  entirely,  while  of  the  9.1  per  cent  with- 
drawals in  the  intermediate  school,  only  70.4  per  cent  ceased 
to  be  members  of  any  school,  public  or  private.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  the  intermediate  school  masters  that  would  seem  to  illuminate 
and  confirm  this  finding.  However,  in  studying  the  samples 
of  these  answers  which  are  given  below,  it  should  probably  be 
borne  in  mind  that  formerly  there  were  certain  districts  in 
which  the  conditions  were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  children 
going  on  to  the  higher  grades  of  school.  The  following  replies 
from  individual  schools  are  interesting  as  presenting  some 
evidence  that  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  gain 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  through  the  organization  of  the 
intermediate  schools. 

"  In  the  elementary  school  the  eighth  grade  seemed  a  terminal, 
and  girls  left  for  various  reasons,  or  were  persuaded  with  diffi- 
culty to  pursue  higher  work.  Now  they  move  naturally  into 
grade  IX  and  get  at  least  one  year  added  to  their  school 


"  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  our  ninth  grade  pupils  signify 
their  intention  of  entering  the  senior  high  school  next  Septem- 
ber. Approximately  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
promoted  from  grades  VII  and  VIII  will  enter  respectively 
grades  VIII  and  IX."    "Our  domestic  arts  and  mechanic 


3.    Pupil  Retention. 


lives. 
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arts  classes  help  us  to  retain  pupils  who  would  otherwise  prob- 
ably enter  special  schools  or  leave  school. " 

"In  1918  there  were  47  per  cent  of  our  pupils  going  to  high 
school,  and  in  1925  there  were  82  per  cent."  (Attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  low  percentage  of  pupils  in  this 
school  going  to  the  senior  high  school  in  1918  was  in  all  proba- 
bility due  at  least  in  part  to  certain  business  conditions  which 
were  present  at  that  time.) 

"The  number  of  our  pupils  who  go  to  high  school  after 
leaving  our  ninth  grade  is  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
that  went  from  the  eighth  grade  the  year  before  we  started  the 
intermediate  organization." 

All  the  evidence  collected  justifies  the  belief  that  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  Boston  are  making  noticeable  progress  in 
encouraging  pupils  to  discover  their  own  permanent  interests, 
their  own  reaches,  and  limits  of  capacities,  and  their  own  best 
modes  of  self-expression,  and,  by  keeping  them  for  a  longer 
time  willingly  at  their  studies,  are  rendering  them  more  happy 
and  contented,  more  "socially  effective  and  serviceable." 

4.  The  Study-Coach. 
In  at  least  three  of  our  schools  we  are  seeking  to  economize 
the  pupils'  time  by  the  help  of  a  study-coach.  Pupils  who 
have  sufficient  ability  to  obtain  promotion  but  who,  because  of 
absence  or  failure  to  understand  some  vital  point  of  instruction, 
are  tending  to  fail,  are  assigned  to  a  teacher-coach  to  clear 
up  the  specific  difficulty  at  the  time  encountered  by  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  reports  to  the  study-coach  at  a  period  which  best 
fits  in  with  the  other  demands  of  his  personal  program.  He 
carries  to  the  study-coach  a  blank  on  which  has  been  described 
by  the  subject  teacher  a  single  specific  need.  This  so  informs 
the  study-coach  that  he  knows  exactly  what  point  of  teaching 
to  attack  with  this  pupil.  The  pupil  remains  under  his  instruc- 
tion until  the  specific  point  has  been  learned.  Sometimes  this 
requires  but  one  lesson.  At. other  times  it  requires  several. 
Daily  accomplishment  is  a  matter  of  record.  When  the 
difficulty  has  been  conquered,  the  study-coach  makes  a  state- 
ment on  the  blank  which  is  then  returned  to  the  subject  teacher. 
The  pupil  is  next  tried  out  with  his  class  group  and  if  he  is 
successful,  the  subject  teacher  signifies  approval  by  his  signa- 
ture on  the  blank  which  is  then  sent  to  the  office  for  filing. 
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Specific  instances  could  be  cited  in  which  pupils'  promotions 
have  been  saved  through  this  means. 

Following  is  an  illustration  of  a  typical  blank  as  it  appears 
when  ready  for  office  filing: 

Name  of  School  . 

Special  Help  Classes. 
Name,  Mary  Brown,  Grade  VII,  Room  9. 
Subject,  mathematics. 
Detailed  statement  of  needs: 

Reinforce  the  First  Case  in  Percentage. 
Date  entered,  March  5,  1926.    Date  returned,  March  26,  1926. 
Remarks  (to  be  filled  out  by  the  study-coach) : 

March  5.  Process  understood.  Applied  on  board,  87§  per  cent  equals 
|,  etc.;  needs  to  be  memorized. 

March  12.    Reviewed  first  lesson.    Did  five  problems  correctly  on  paper. 
March  19.    Made  application  of  process  to  narrative  problems.  Several 
problems  were  done  correctly  with  help. 

March  26.   Can  do  problems  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Signature  of  Study-Coach,  Edith  Beldex. 
Signature  of  Subject  Teacher,  Alice  Stone. 

5.    Flexibility  of  Schedule. 

All  of  the  intermediate  schools  offer  cross-over  privileges  from 
one  course  to  another.  The  exploratory  phase  of  the  work  is 
considered  highly  important.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  chance  to 
find  himself,  that  is,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  own 
aptitudes  and  disabilities,  and,  through  experience,  to  dis- 
cover his  most  pronounced  tastes.  If  his  self -discovery  leads 
him  to  feel  that  he  is,  after  all,  better  adapted  to  the  work 
of  a  course  different  from  the  one  he  is  pursuing,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  a  change  with  ease  and  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
Cross-over  desires  spring  up  in  a  number  of  cases  even  though 
the  initial  choice  has  been  made  with  considerable  care. 

Preparation  for  intermediate  school  organization  is  begun  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  apparent  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  each 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  seventh  grade.  Intelligence 
tests  are  given  to  all  sixth-grade  pupils  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  year.  The  results  of  these  tests,  accomplishment 
ratings  given  by  teachers,  conferences  between  individual 
pupils  and  the  teacher,  correspondence  between  the  teacher 
and  the  parent,  and  not  infrequently,  conferences  at  which  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  the  principal  and  the  parent  are  all  present, 
have  formed  the  basis  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  his 
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election  of  a  course  at  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  year.  This 
all  requires  time  and  patience  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  well 
worth  while,  in  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  individual  child. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  mistake  was  made  and  the 
pupil's  interest  has  dropped  because  of  an  unrecognized  and 
unexpected  disability.  In  such  cases  change  to  a  different 
course  is  effected  before  the  first  of  November  in  the  seventh 
year. 

Our  intermediate  plan  provides  adequate  protection  to  the 
young  seventh  and  eighth  year  pupil  in  his  elective  privilege 
because  all  curricula  contain  groups  of  constants  which  furnish 
progressive  study  in  those  branches  that  are  fundamental  and 
essential  to  a  common  school  education.  Associated  with 
these  studies  are  the  subjects  of  specialization. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  especially  is  con- 
sidered exploratory,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  first  unit  a  pupil 
has  found  through  experience  that  his  taste  and  aptitude  are 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  specialization  which  was  associated 
with  his  core  of  fundamental  subjects,  he  has  further  oppor- 
tunity for  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year.  No 
teacher  can  take  the  place  of  personal  experience.  Through 
the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  a  pupil  has  abundant 
opportunity  to  know  his  interests  and  trends.  If  his  self- 
discovery  leads  him  to  feel  that  he  should  make  a  cross-over 
to  another  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  he  is 
able  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  because  the  con- 
stants in  all  courses  ensure  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  cross-over  occasionally  desired. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  pupil,  timid  at  the  start,  a 
little  afraid  of  hard  academic  study,  has  elected  a  mechanic 
arts  or  practical  arts  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
year.  Two  years  later  this  pupil  realizes  an  acquired  con- 
fidence and  a  stronger  taste  for  the  more  classical  type  of 
work.  A  cross-over  to  the  academic  or  college  course  means 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in  his  ninth  year. 
A  change  of  this  kind  is  most  easily  effected  in  the  larger 
intermediate  schools  where  both  seventh  and  ninth  grade 
pupils  can  be  given  the  privilege  of  starting  a  foreign  language 
study. 

Changes  from  the  academic  or  college  course  to  that  of  com- 
mercial or  practical  and  mechanic  arts  are  much  more  com- 
mon and  are  easily  manageable  even  in  the  smaller  schools. 
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VI any  schools  report  cross-overs  within  the  mechanic  arts 
course  involving  a  change  from  one  shop  to  another.  This 
variety  of  change  is  accomplished  very  easily,  indeed,  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  time  in  the  academic 
studies.  Changes  most  frequently  take  place  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  seventh  year  and  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year. 

The  following  specific  reports  of  changes  in  courses  illustrate 
the.  present  exploratory  character  of  the  work.  One  of  the 
comparatively  smaller  schools  reports  a  dozen  cross-overs  in 
the  seventh  grade,  five  in  the  eighth  and  five  in  the  ninth. 
One  of  the  larger  schools  reports  requests  for  a  change  by 
someone  almost  every  day  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  The  principal  of  this  school  estimates  that  about  fifty 
pupils  change  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  and 
about  fifty  more  at  the  end  of  June.  This  very  well  indicates 
the  pains  taken  by  the  intermediate  school  to  meet,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  the  work  given 
them  to  do. 

In  the  various  schools  great  care  is  taken  to  guard  pupils 
from  changing  through  mere  whim.  Parents,  teachers  and 
principal,  have  a  share  in  guiding  the  pupils  to  make  only 
such  changes  as  seem  at  the  time  best  suited  to  their  individual 
tastes  and  abilities. 

Though  many  of  the  problems  of  the  intermediate  school 
are  still  unsolved,  its  record  of  accomplishment  to  date  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  our  Superintendent,  in  whose  vision  this 
type  of  organization  in  Boston  originated. 

Testimony  which  has  come  from  all  the  intermediate  schools 
of  the  city  is  proof  that  the  work  of  these  schools  is  going 
forward  little  hampered  by  tradition  or  the  urge  of  other 
institutions.  The  intermediate  school  organization  has 
machinery,  methods  of  procedure,  and  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  education  that  are  specifically  its  own. 

3.    High  Schools. 
Part  I.    General  Statement. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  school  system  is  to  give  the 
best  preparation  for  full  and  complete  life  in  a  democracy,  so 
far  as  such  preparation  is  possible  under  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  public  school  instruction. 
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In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results 
of  any  system  of  education  are  in  a  large  measure  intangible 
and  incapable  of  measurement  by  any  existing  standards.  The 
growth  of  an  individual  in  intellectual  power  and  moral  strength 
can  be  observed  and  measured  in  a  rough  way,  but  the  moral 
growth  of  a  community  is  manifested  in  such  subtle  ways  that 
it  may  for  a  time  pass  unnoticed,  or  it  may  be  magnified  out 
of  its  true  proportion  by  a  not  unbiased  observer.  Moreover, 
since  the  public  schools  are  only  one  of  many  agencies  at  wprk 
in  the  community,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  how  far  the  school  system  is  responsible  for  any 
changes  for  better  or  worse  that  may  be  observed. 

In  the  present  report,  therefore,  this  committee  is  constrained 
to  dwell  upon  the  organization  and  methods  by  which  the 
schools  are  attempting  to  reach  certain  objectives,  and  to 
point  out  numerous  indications  that  such  methods  are  effective 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  producing  the  desired  results. 

A  careful  consideration  of  those  objectives  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  may  be  grouped  as  three  vital  factors  that 
go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the  individual  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity, namely,  health,  intellectual  equipment,  and  character 
and  citizenship.  This  report  therefore  treats  of  the  activities 
of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  in  their  relationship  to  the  three 
topics  mentioned. 

(a.)  Health. 

In  former  years  the  emphasis  in  school  work  was  almost 
entirely  scholastic.  Today  we  find  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher  devoted  to  activities 
whose  purpose  is  to  further  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  improved 
public  health  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  Boston 
is  now  giving  great  care  and  thought  to  the  proper  housing  of 
the  high  school  population,  with  due  regard  for  those  factors 
which  make  for  a  healthful  environment,  such  as  space,  air, 
heat,  lighting,  and  cleanliness.  When  the  building  program 
which  is  now  being  sponsored  by  the  Boston  School  Committee 
is  completed,  this  city  will  be  in  an  enviable  position  in  regard 
to  the  physical  equipment  of  its  high  schools,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  those  elements  which  contribute  to  health  and 
comfort. 

Pupils  entering  a  high  school  are  now  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  as  a  result  of  which  parents  are  advised 
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as  to  corrective  treatment  for  such  defects  as  may  be  disclosed 
and  certain  pupils  are  debarred  from  participation  in  too 
violent  exercise  while  others  are  given  special  concessions.  In 
these  examinations  attention  is  given  to  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth, 
and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  care  exercised  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades  has  resulted  in  a  genera- 
tion of  high  school  pupils  who  are  practically  free  from  dental 
defects. 

Daily  reports  on  contagious  diseases  are  received  from  the 
Board  of  Health  and  are  followed  up  so  carefully  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  freedom  from  epidemics  in  the  high  schools 
in  recent  years. 

Daily  visits  by  the  school  physicians  often  enable  principals 
to  forestall  incipient  illness  on  the  part  of  individuals.  All 
high  schools  are  provided  with  material  for  first  aid  treatment 
in  case  of  accident,  and  retiring  rooms  for  girls  in  the  care  of 
competent  matrons  are  provided  in  all  mixed  and  girls'  schools. 

Every  pupil  in  a  high  school  is  required  to  take  a  course  in 
hygiene  and  a  daily  setting  up  drill  of  ten  minutes  a  day  is  given. 
In  every  high  school  a  course  in  civics  is  offered  (and  in  many 
required)  in  which  community  hygiene  is  emphasized,  so  that 
better  homes  and  a  better  city  may  result. 

An  important  element  in  the  health  program  is  the  daily 
luncheon  served  in  all  secondary  schools.  This  luncheon  is 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  skilled  dietitians  and  is  fur- 
nished at  a  nominal  price. 

Physical  exercise  is  required  of  all  pupils,  with  military  drill 
for  boys  and  physical  training  for  girls.  Here  we  realize  more 
directly  our  specific  objectives,  improved  posture,  increased 
muscular  development  and  control,  respect  for  cleanliness  and 
the  laws  of  health,  correction  of  physical  defects,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  sports  a  distinct  change  in  emphasis  has  been 
brought  about.  Until  recently  participation  in  athletics  in  the 
high  school  was  limited  to  a  few  boys  who  comprised  school 
teams  in  baseball,  football,  and  track.  Today  both  major  and 
minor  sports  are  encouraged  for  all  boys,  and  intra-mural 
sports  for  all  girls,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
individual  rather  than  on  the  winning  of  games. 

Properly  trained  coaches  and  play  teachers  are  provided  for 
all  schools,  including  those  for  girls,  and  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  department  of  physical  education. 

Military  drill,  as  conducted  in  this  city,  forms  an  important 
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feature  of  this  program  and  its  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
values  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
courses  in  our  curriculum. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  taking  part  in  athletic  sports  under  supervision. 

This  health  program,  besides  its  effect  upon  physical  develop- 
ment, has,  we  believe,  a  very  real  value  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  pupils.  Through  their  interest  in  athletics 
our  boys  and  girls  are  thus  acquiring  a  love  for  out-of-door 
activity  that  provides  them  with  a  worthy  means  of  using  their 
leisure  hours  and  occasionally  leads  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
in  this  field. 

The  high  school  health  program,  then,  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Careful  health  examinations. 

2.  Healthful  school  and  home  environment. 

3.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 
1 .    Daily  school  lunches. 

Participation  in  physical  activities. 

(6.)  Intellectual  Equipment. 
The  fundamental  processes  of  a  few  years  ago  have  been  so 
expanded  and  enlarged  that  they  include  practically  all  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  in  our  public  schools.  The  complexity  of 
modern  life  has  helped  to  determine  our  course  of  study  and 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  various  elements,  so  that 
manjr  more  subjects  are  considered  fundamental  today  than 
formerly. 

The  aim  of  secondary  education  a  generation  ago  was  prepa- 
ration of  a  few  pupils  for  college  while  that  of  today  is  the 
preparation  of  a  much  larger  number  for  life  in  a  modern 
community.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  broadening  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  together  with  a  differentiation  of  schools 
for  special  purposes.  The  Boston  system  now  includes  eleven 
general  high  schools,  three  for  girls,  two  for  boys,  and  six  co- 
educational. In  addition  there  are  six  special  schools, —  two 
Latin  schools,  a  mechanic  arts  school  for  boys,  a  practical  arts 
school  for  girls,  a  high  school  of  commerce  for  boys,  and  a 
clerical  school  for  girls. 

There  is  provided  in  these  schools  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  general  schools  showing  a  differentiation  of  courses  intended 
to  meet  all  the  possible  needs  of  their  several  districts,  while 
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the  special  schools,  centrally  located,  and  open  to  pupils  from 
all  districts,  offer  opportunities  for  specialization  in  their 
several  fields.  The  needs  of  the  community  are  amply  provided 
for  by  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  of  the 
following  fundamental  groups  of  subjects: 

Social  studies,  language  courses,  mathematics,  science, 
music,  art,  commercial  branches,  domestic  arts,  vocational 
subjects  and  educational  guidance,  physical  education,  extra- 
curriculum  activities. 

The  work  in  the  several  groups  is  co-ordinated  by  heads  of 
departments  who  are  organized  in  councils,  and  who  recommend 
courses  of  study  and  text-books  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Statements  from  representatives 
of  these  councils,  forming  Part  2  of  this  report,  outline  the 
special  objectives  and  achievements  of  their  several  groups. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reading  these  statements  that  a  further 
indication  of  the  change  of  emphasis  is  apparent  in  every 
field  of  high  school  activity.  For  example,  in  the  teaching  of 
history  today  we  find  that  the  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  a  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  and  dates,  but  on  the  permanent  achieve- 
ments of  mankind  and  their  bearing  upon  possible  future 
developments. 

"History  should  teach  respect  and  love  for  one's  country  by 
making  one  see  events  in  logical  relationship,  and  whether 
detrimental  or  not,  it  should  show  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
events.  History  should  be  presented  so  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  judge  the  present  in  a  light  of  the  unclouded  and  unprejudiced 
past,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  for  contemporary  ills  if  one  is 
needed." 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  radical  change  in 
the  attitude  of  educational  authorities  towards  the  social 
studies  which  include  community  civics,  history,  geography, 
economics,  and  elementary  sociology,  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  employed.  The  rather  perfunctory  course  in  civics 
has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  vital  work  now  done  in 
what  is  called  community  civics.  Geography  is  no  longer  a 
business  of  committing  to  memory  a  number  of  names  —  of 
rivers,  harbors,  state  capitals  and  the  like;  it  aims  now  to  give 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  interactions  which  take  place 
between  man  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  and  his  fellow  man 
elsewhere,  with  the  causes  of  these  relations.  This  same 
trend  towards  the  study  of  human  relationships  has  brought 
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about  the  introduction  of  elementary  economics  and  sociology 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  accepting 
the  modern  point  of  view  and  acclaiming  it  with  enthusiasm. 
This  modern  point  of  view  is  very  simple,  representing  as  it 
does  a  shift  from  the  logical  to  the  psychological  treatment. 
Instead  of  presenting  history  and  geography  as  a  logically 
arranged  body  of  facts,  with  very  little  regard  for  the  utility 
of  these  facts  or  their  power  to  challenge  the  interest  of  students, 
the  modern  teacher  consults  primarily  the  position,  the  interests, 
and  the  needs  of  his  pupils;  he  tries  to  orient  his  students  in 
the  life  of  society;  he  is  forever  striving  to  make  specific  con- 
nections between  the  material  taught  and  the  actual  problems 
which  the  community  has  to  face. 

The  emphasis  in  mathematics  was  formerly  on  the  mechanical 
side,  whereas  today  the  stress  comes  on  the  power  of  logical 
thinking,  the  appreciation  of  accuracy  and  reliance  on  one's 
self  for  the  correctness  of  results.  The  subject  is  also  distinctly 
more  utilitarian  in  its  content. 

In  science  there  is  much  more  definite  connection  with 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  Even  in  the  general  schools  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  applied  science  as  evidenced  by  the 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  text-books  used. 

In  modern  foreign  languages,  teachers  now  stress  more  than 
formerly  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  language. 
In  reading  foreign  authors  there  is  also  developed  the  power  to 
understand  the  thought  expressed  without  making  an  exact 
and  formal  translation. 

In  English,  there  is  no  question  that  pupils  in  high  schools 
today  have  an  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  before  others 
that  was  almost  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  our  schools 
give  more  time  and  thought  to  oral  composition  than  they 
did  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  wholesome  inclination  to 
emphasize  the  practice  of  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  commercial  life  greater  atten- 
tion is  given  to  attaining  skill  in  operating  office  machines. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
human  element  in  business. 

Numerous  pieces  of  evidence  have  been  included  later  in 
this  report  which  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  methods 
and  justify  the  radical  change  in  emphasis  which  is  everywhere 
noticeable.    As  further  evidence,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
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young  people  of  today  are  better  informed  on  a  wider  range  of 
subjects  than  were  the  pupils  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  think  about  their  relationship  to  social  problems, 
and  that  they  have  acquired  a  grasp  of  moral,  ethical  and 
economic  values  unknown  to  the  pupils  of  former  days. 
The  program  for  intellectual  equipment,  then,  includes: 

1.  Broad  general  curricula. 

2.  Differentiation  of  schools. 

3.  Differentiation  of  courses  within  schools. 

4.  Co-ordination  of  these  courses  through  departmental 

organization. 

5.  Change  of  emphasis  in  instruction. 

(c.)    Character  and  Citizenship. 

Any  individual  who  possesses  sound  moral  and  ethical 
standards  and  who  exerts  a  constructive  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  may  be  considered  to  possess  the  essentials 
of  good  character  and  citizenship. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  all  secondary  instruction  to  inculcate, 
either  formally  or  informally,  impulses  conforming  to  the 
best  moral  and  ethical  codes  of  the  time,  and  so  to  condition 
those  impulses  that  they  may  bear  fruit  in  daily  life. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  moral,  immoral  or  unmoral  asso- 
ciated with  any  subject.  Knowledge  is  one  thing;  the  right 
or  wrong  use  of  knowledge  is  quite  another  thing. 

It  will  be  fairly  apparent,  upon  consideration,  that  some 
subjects  lend  themselves  better  than  others  to  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  right  conduct  in  human  relationships.  In 
subjects  that  deal  primarily  with  material  relationship  — 
chemistry,  physics,  pure  mathematics  —  the  question  of 
conduct  seldom  arises.  It  may  be  imported  into  the  recitation, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  likely  that  the  moral  instruction  imparted 
will  be  as  effective  as  it  will  be  where  the  question  of  conduct 
arises  naturally  out  of  the  subject  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  subjects  that  deal  with  human  relation- 
ships the  question  of  conduct  arises  daily.  It  may  pertain  to 
the  relations  of  individuals,  such  as  employer  and  employee, 
parent  and  child,  buyer  and  seller,  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
landlord  and  tenant,  debtor  and  creditor,  or  it  may  pertain  to 
the  relations  of  individuals  to  the  community,  state,  and  nation. 
The,  question  of  conduct  does  not  have  to  be  imported.  It 
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arises  naturally  out  of  the  considerations  of  the  subject,  and  if 
handled  with  discretion  and  intelligence  the  moral  instruction 
is  very  effective. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  the  attention  of  the  entire 
school  system  focused  on  this  vital  problem  of  education.  The 
high  school,  dealing  as  it  does  with  pupils  of  the  adolescent 
and  post-adolescent  period,  must  necessarily  meet  this  problem 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  which  has  proved  so 
effective  in  the  earlier  grades.  The  method  employed  is  based 
upon  moral  situations  as  they  arise  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil.  Therefore, 
all  high  school  subjects  are  motivated  by  these  ideals  of 
character  and  culture. 

Social  Studies. 

The  social  studies  deal  with  man  in  his  relations  to  society, 
with  the  individual  as  a  social  unit.  The  new  method  of  teach- 
ing shifts  the  emphasis  from  learning  facts  to.  building  up 
attitudes.  Approached  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
chief  values  of  these  subjects  are  moral  values. 

The  social  studies,  effectively  taught,  help  to  break  down 
any  feeling  of  isolation.  Only  as  they  emphasize  the  moral 
duty  of  studying  the  problems  involved  in  the  business  of  living 
together  do  these  sciences  render  the  service  rightfully  expected 
of  them. 

The  most  direct  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  development 
of  good  citizenship  is  found  in  the  social  studies.  Starting 
with  the  home  and  school,  they  lead  to  the  broader  groups  — 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  They  teach  duties 
and  privileges,  cares  and  responsibilities.  They  develop  the 
fundamental  virtues;  truth,  the  foundation  of  society,  of 
government,  and  of  credit;  justice,  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others,  the  foundation  of  liberty;  loyalty  to  home,  to 
school,  to  community,  and  to  country;  duty;  self-respect  and 
self-reliance;  above  all  they  inculcate  obedience  to  law  and 
respect  for  authority. 

Language  Courses. 
English  Composition. 
Composition  contributes  its  quota  towards  the  sum  of  the 
moral  values  involved  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  The 
moral  values  peculiar  to  composition  work  are  attainable  by 
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shifting  the  stress  of  teaching  from  the  language  medium  to  the 
creative  mind  in  its  relation  to  thought  and  audience  so  as  to 
emphasize : 

1.  Sincerity.  2.  The  sense  that  all  writing  and  speaking 
is  a  social  act  involving  obligations  to  others. 

The  primary  purpose  of  composition  is  to  teach  the  pleasure, 
the  profit,  and  the  inescapable  duty  of  being  sincere.  Certainly 
there  is  no  quality  more  admired,  no  quality  more  likely  to 
compel  attention,  no  quality  more  utterly  necessary  to  human 
intercourse  than  this  same  sincerity. 

The  second  large  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  morals  is 
bound  up  with  the  first.  Being  sincere  is  the  first  step  towards 
realizing  one's  obligation  to  his  audience.  This  truth  must  be 
stressed  and  reiterated  until  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
student's  attitude  toward  his  work;  namely,  that  composition 
is  a  form  of  social  activity,  and  that  sincerity  must  be  its 
background. 

Literature. 

Skill  in  using  books  is  an  indispensable  tool,  which  is  gained 
in  large  measure  through  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  of 
literature.  Of  no  less  concern  to  one  who  wants  not  only  to 
make  a  living,  but  also  to  live,  is  the  humanizing  effect  of  wide 
reading,  what  may  be  called  the  moral  values  of  literature. 

"  Literature,"  remarks  the  genial  author  of  Obiter  Dicta, 
"exists  to  please,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  men's  lives;  to  make 
them  for  a  short  while  forget  their  sorrows  and  their  sins;  their 
silenced  hearths,  their  disappointed  hopes,  their  grim  futures." 
Again,  not  all  that  is  written  to  entertain  is  literature. 

Literature,  thus  broadly  defined,  has  indubitable  power  to 
bring  its  aesthetic  values  to  the  aid  of  moral  values  for  the  per- 
son who  can  be  led  to  make  its  acquaintance.  The  best  way 
out  of  the  fatigue  and  the  monotony  of  life  is  through  books. 

The  man  who  reads  must  accustom  himself  to  the  concep- 
tion that  all  knowledge  is  relative;  he  learns  to  readjust  his 
views  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries;  he  comes  to  appreciate 
the  peculiarly  moral  value  which  inheres  in  the  quality  of  open- 
mindedness. 

Literature  lays  claim,  then,  to  three  sets  of  moral  values,  in 
that  (1)  in  common  with  all  the  arts  it  provides  a  means  for 
the  "  worthy  use  of  leisure." 

(2)  It  deepens  the  sense  of  obligation  to  others. 

(3)  It  promotes  and  demands  an  attitude  of  open-mindedne ss . 
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Foreign  Languages. 

The  language  of  a  great  nation  is  an  expression  of  the  per- 
sonality of  that  nation.  It  contains  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  understanding  the  people  whose  language  it  is. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  essential  that  Americans  should  be 
able  to  appreciate  what  is  good  in  foreign  civilization  and  that 
they  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  just  as  essential 
to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  be  willing  to  reject  what  is  bad. 
This  training  through  study  of  modern  languages  does  a  great 
deal  to  eliminate  undue  adulation  and  imitation  of  foreign 
peoples,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  excessive  contempt 
for  and  prejudice  against  them. 

The  study  of  foreign,  languages  furnishes  opportunity  to 
acquire  standards  of  industry,  accuracy,  sustained  application, 
and  scholarly  activity. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  cultural  value  in  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  foreign  peoples. 

Mathematics. 

One  of  the  essential  needs  of  every  citizen  is  the  ability  to 
form  independent  judgments  based  upon  trustworthy  evidence. 
This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  Doctor  Keyser's  essay  on 
The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking,  when  in  speaking 
of  the  significance  of  mathematics  he  emphasizes  "the  just 
claims  to  human  regard  of  perfect  thought  and  the  spirit  of 
perfect  thinking."  He  further  states:  "Our  human  aspira- 
tions find  their  highest  unity  in  the  quest  of  a  stable  world. 
When  on  this  road  toward  perfection  thought  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  refinement,  precision  and  rigor,  we  call  it  math- 
ematical thought." 

Mathematics  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  situ- 
ations. Life  for  the  effective  citizen  is  a  succession  of  con- 
crete problems  which  must  be  speedily  and  properly  analyzed 
and  solved.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing.  Mathematics  encour- 
ages and  stimulates  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  of  discovery. 

A  mathematically  trained  citizen  tends  to  be  fact-minded. 
The  subject  is  a  study  of  facts,  either  proven  and  following 
established  laws,  or  facts  that  are  to  be  established  based  upon 
known  and  proven  truths.    Established  laws,  accepted  and 
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proven  as  true,  are  rigorously  followed.  A  disregard  of  these 
laws  undermines  the  fabric  of  logic  and  leads  to  fallacious 
conclusions. 

The  moral  training  inherent  in  the  proper  teaching  of  math- 
ematics finds  expression  in  the  conclusion  of  an  address  of 
David  Eugene  Smith : 

"And  what  is  the  conclusion?  Does  mathematics  make  a 
man  religious?  Does  it  give  him  a  basis  of  ethics?  Will  the 
individual  love  his  fellow  man  more  certainly  because  of  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse?  Such  questions  are  trivial;  they 
are  food  for  the  youthful  paragrapher.  Mathematics  makes 
no  such  claims.  What  we  may  safely  assert,  however,  is  this, 
that  mathematics  increases  the  faith  of  a  man  who  has  faith; 
that  it  shows  him  finite  nature  with  respect  to  the  Infinite; 
that  it  puts  him  in  touch  with  immortality  in  the  form  of  math- 
ematical laws  that  are  eternal.    .    .  ." 

Science. 

Science  has  as  its  single  objective  the  search  for  truth.  It 
performs  its  part  in  training  for  good  citizenship  by  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  It  instills  a 
love  for  truth  and  develops  the  capacity  for  recognizing  the 
truth  wherever  found.  It  teaches  that  any  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  physical  world  is  attended  by  inevitable  penalties. 
This  necessity  for  conforming  to  the  laws  of  an  ordered  universe 
tends  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
social  order. 

In  the  study  of  science,  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms 
"one  finds  that  one  must  be  honest  and  openminded;  that 
nature  is  consistent  and  dependable;  that  religion  in  its  large 
sense  is  real/' 

Music. 

To  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  period,  education  without 
music  was  incomplete.  No  citizen,  worthy  of  the  name,  was 
allowed  to  grow  to  manhood  without  a  good  training  in  this 
art,  so  powerful  an  agent  in  refining  the  characters  of  men. 
In  the  medieval  universities,  music  (especially  as  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  worship)  was  the  fourth  subject  in  the  estab- 
lished "quadrivium."  The  most  sincere  humanists,  while 
urging  watchfulness  against  "unworthy  harmonies"  and  self- 
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surrender  to  the  sensuous  charm  of  sound,  admitted  music  as 
a  valuable  diversion  from  the  grim  cares  of  life. 

In  our  own  schools  music  not  only  prepares  for  a  worthy 
use  of  leisure,  but  goes  far  to  satisfy  the  emotional  cravings 
of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  in  a  most  healthful  and  rational 
way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  skill  in  music  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  art.  A  proper  training  in  the  appreciation 
of  music  enables  one  to  enjoy  good  music  to  the  full,  so  that 
the  individual  becomes  a  better  member  of  the  community  in 
proportion  as  his  own  nature  is  refined  and  sweetened. 

Its  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  individual,  for 
participation  in  class  singing,  in  choral  societies,  and  in  or- 
chestras develops  the  social  consciousness  of  co-operation  in  a 
common  enterprise.  Singing  school  songs  helps  to  unify  and 
crystalize  school  spirit. 

"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and 
other  hymns  free  from  any  suggestion  of  creed,  are  a  means  of 
bringing  into  the  schoolroom,  God,  Who  appears  to  some  to 
have  been  thrust  out  of  the  modern  school.  Hymns  of  this 
sort  arouse  a  feeling  of  adoration,  together  with  the  sense  of 
active  public  worship.  This  practice  does  much,  not  only  to 
impress  upon  the  highly  emotional  natures  of  pupils  of  high 
school  age  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Author  of  our  being, 
but  also  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance  and 
to  emphasize  what  is  common  to  all  creeds. 

A  careful  selection  of  patriotic  songs,  sung  by  the  whole 
school  upon  occasion,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  in  developing 
good  citizenship. 

Few  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for  secondary  schools  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  the  betterment 
of  home  conditions,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  things 
of  life  than  music.  The  money  and  effort  spent  in  providing 
instruments  at  public  expense  and  expert  instruction  at  nominal 
cost  are  more  than  justified  by  the  added  interest  that  has 
been  shown  within  the  past  two  years.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  a  love  of  good  music  on  the  part  of 
school  children,  deserve  here  an  expression  of  appreciation. 

Art. 

The  purpose  of  art  is  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  life, 
and  intensify  the  joy  of  living.    It  helps  to  prepare  for  the 
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worthy  use  of  leisure  by  arousing  interest  in  the  things  that 
are  near  at  hand,  so  often  passed  by  without  notice  by  those 
who  have  never  learned  to  observe.  The  many  opportunities 
to  enjoy  beauty  the  world  over  are  amazing.  The  wonders 
of  nature  and  the  works  of  man  together  offer  themselves  to 
the  trained  observer. 

The  aesthetic  appeal  of  art  is  vitally  connected  with  the 
training  of  youth  for  good  citizenship,  because  beauty  and 
right  living  are  closely  allied,  and  art  instructors  have  numerous 
opportunities,  without  tedious  moralizing,  to  put  forward 
comparisons  between  them. 

Commercial  Subjects. 

The  technical  commercial  subjects,  governed  as  they  are  by 
vocational  objectives,  have  a  high  degree  of  moral  value.  The 
relationships  are  usually  those  between  individuals,  but  in 
many  instances  the  discussions  are  easily  and  appropriately 
enlarged  to  include  matters  of  social  policy. 

In  this  group  of  subjects,  also,  are  taught  with  particularly 
telling  force  the  practical  value  of  personal  cleanliness,  punctu- 
ality, poise,  an  agreeable  address,  and  freedom  from  mannerisms . 
It  is  easy  in  this  connection  to  make  it  clear  that  the  person 
who  wishes  to  find  a  market  for  his  services  must  have  for 
sale  something  that  is  likely  to  be  of  real  value  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  in  his  business. 

Domestic  Arts. 

A  potent  agency  for  developing  the  virtue  of  citizenship  is 
a  good  home,  and  therefore  the  domestic  arts  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  training  of  citizens,  since  the  chief  purpose 
of  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  fit  young  women  to  be 
efficient  homemakers.  The  well-managed  home  is  itself  a 
community  where  civic  virtues  grow.  Future  citizens  learn 
there  the  value  and  the  limits  of  liberty;  they  learn  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others;  they  learn  co-operative  effort; 
they  learn  true  economy;  they  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  tasks  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  household ; 
they  discover  the  need  of  intelligent  and  careful  obedience  to 
law. 

Instruction  in  the  domestic  arts  presents  clear  and  concrete 
principles  of  home  management,  so  that  the  future  homemaker 
may  face  her  tasks  intelligently. 
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Vocational  Subjects  and  Educational  Guidance. 

In  departmental  instruction  the  lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  know  his  pupils  as  intimately  as  in  the 
elementary  school  grades  is  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  system  of  advisors  that  is  used  in  most  high  schools  and 
by  the  educational  or  vocational  counselor. 

These  counselors,  by  virtue  of  their  close  personal  contacts 
with  the  individual  pupil,  have  exceptional  opportunities  to 
combine  all  the  activities  of  the  school  and  their  own  per- 
sonalities into  a  well-organized  influence.  Through  this 
guidance  high  ideals  of  morality  and  citizenship  are  developed. 
These  counselors  function  directly  in  the  placement  of  pupils 
in  the  industrial  and  business  world. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education,  the  pupil  is  taught  that 
he  must  possess  certain  manipulative  skill,  technical  knowledge 
and  trade  judgment  and  he  learns  to  use  these  requirements 
effectively  as  a  matter  of  habit.  He  acquires  a  pride  of  craft 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  good  workmanship. 
In  order  not  to  remain  a  mere  tool  in  production  he  is  given 
some  appreciation  of  the  economic  foundations  of  industry. 
He  learns  the  meaning  of  social  wealth,  the  functions  of  capital 
and  labor  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  understand  his  own  responsibilities  in  the  economic 
order  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Above  all  he  acquires  a  vision  of  service,  which  leads  him  to 
meet  efficiently  his  social  and  economic  obligations  and  to 
make  a  proper  adjustment  of  his  relations  with  those  with 
whom  he  works  and  lives. 

These  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  vocational  education 
which  is  not  established  primarily  that  the  individual  may 
prosper  or  that  industry  may  be  supplied  with  trained  workers, 
but  in  -order  that  both  the% individual  and  industry  may  render 
their  best  service  to  society. 

Physical  Education. 
Physical  education  in  the  Boston  schools  has  for  many  years 
played  a  large  part  in  the  training  of  the  pupils  for  certain  duties 
of  citizenship.  In  the  classroom,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  on 
the  athletic  field  there  are  countless  opportunities  to  develop 
the  principles  of  good  sportsmanship  and  team  play.  The 
lessons  of  obedience  and  the  power  to  command,  learned  in 
military  drill,  are  of  great  value. 
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In  the  field  of  organized  athletics,  Boston  has  long  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  On  the  playground  the  pupil 
learns  lessons  most  important  for  life  in  a  democracy.  Here 
are  fostered  those  admirable  qualities  —  loyalty,  courage, 
generosity,  subordination  of  self.  Perhaps  no  other  activity 
is  so  potent  an  agency  in  building  up  in  the  school  body  that 
spirit  which  helps  so  much  to  hold  the  pupils  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  school  life. 

Boston  high  schools  are  following  a  policy  of  encouraging 
as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  engage  in  athletic  activities. 
As  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  policy  several  schools  have 
reported  that  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  actively 
engaged  in  supervised  athletics. 

Extra-curriculum  Activities. 

Recognizing  that  the  school  that  educates  citizens  for 
effective  living  in  a  democracy  must  itself  become  a  laboratory 
of  democracy,  in  which  pupils  learn  to  be  good  citizens  by  being 
good  citizens,  the  Boston  schools  are  giving  pupils  opportunity 
to  develop  through  practice  those  qualities  of  citizenship 
needed  in  a  democracy,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  laws  and  ideals  of  our  country. 
Co-operation  finds  expression  in  practically  every  aspect  of 
school  life,  particularly  in  classroom  procedure  and  in  the 
management  of  extra-curriculum  activities. 

Under  this  name  are  included  societies  or  clubs  consisting 
of  voluntary  members  who  are  interested  in  debating,  dramatics, 
choral  or  instrumental  music,  radio,  photography,  etc.  Such 
clubs  offer  a  means  of  capitalizing  the  group  instincts  of  pupils 
by  affording  practice  in  co-operative  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  abilities,  skill  and  knowledge  under  the  uncon- 
scious urge  of  the  most  potent  educative  force  known,  natural 
and  spontaneous  interests.  The  reality  and  power  of  these 
interests  is  witnessed  by  many  instances  of  pupils  who  have 
become  dissatisfied  or  discouraged  in  their  classroom  work 
but  whose  interest  has  been  awakened  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
activities  and  who  have  thus  been  prevented  from  leaving  school 
before  graduation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  impulses  of  high  school 
students  are  spontaneous  for  group  action.  In  response  to 
this  impulse  many  voluntary  organizations  have  grown  up 
outside  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum.    Through  this 
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channel  of  extra-curriculum  activities  admirable  opportunities 
occur  for  the  teaching  of  morals,  manners,  and  the  principles 
of  democracy. 

Such  activities  foster  leadership,  initiative,  co-operation  and 
intelligent  obedience.  The  students  develop  through  their 
club  meetings  self-confidence,  self-direction,  and  self-control. 
They  learn  to  lead  and  also  to  follow.  They  see  that  the 
co-operation  of  all  is  the  keynote  for  the  success  of  all.  They 
meet  with  real  responsibilities,  such  as  the  need  for  a  budget 
in  planning  a  school  play,  the  obligations  incurred  by  a  con- 
tract; the  printing,  distributing  and  sale  of  tickets  or  of  the 
school  paper.  In  short,  by  co-operating  in  the  activities  of  the 
school,  pupils  become  acquainted  with  a  cross-section  of  the 
life  of  the  community  through  similar  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties for  civic  service. 

In  many  schools  in  Boston  the  work  done  by  the  debating, 
dramatic  and  musical  clubs,  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school  through  participation  in  the  school  assembly. 

All  extra-curriculum  activities  are  voluntary,  which  gives 
freedom  of  choice  to  pupils  who  may  otherwise  experience  a 
sense  of  restraint  because  of  the  exactions  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

One  phase  of  extra-curriculum  activities  which  offers  unusual 
scope  for  self-expression  and  which  therefore  deserves  special 
mention  in  this  report  is  student  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
school  affairs.  Here  we  have  a  means  of  fostering  and  develop- 
ing those  ideals  of  democracy  on  which  our  republic  is  founded. 
The  great  problem  of  Americanization,  as  well  as  of  moral 
training,  depends  for  its  solution  upon  our  success  in  making 
future  citizens  realize  their  personal  concern  in  the  spread  and 
the  practice  of  American  ideals. 

The  program  of  training  for  character  and  good  citizenship 
may,  then,  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Moral  values  in  the  curricula. 

3.  Extra-curriculum  activities. 

Part  II.    Specific  Testimony. 

The  material  embodied  in  this  part  of  the  report  is  the 
result  of  investigations  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the 
various  councils  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  tangible  evidence  that  the  high  schools  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  attaining  the  objectives  for  which  they 
are  maintained. 

It  consists  of  extracts  from  answers  to  questionnaires  by 
pupils  and  graduates,  letters  from  employers,  statements  from 
teachers,  and  other  material  of  a  similar  nature. 

(a.)    Pupil  Persistence. 

That  the  high  schools  have  increased  in  efficiency  in  the 
past  five  years  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  persistence 
of  pupils  in  1920  and  in  1925.  The  figures  given  show  the 
per  cent  of  grade  IX  pupils  persisting  through  grade  XII  to 
graduation  in  eleven  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston: 

Boston,  1920,  34  per  cent;  Boston,  1925,  47  per  cent; 
National,  1924,  42  per  cent. 

(6.)  Change  of  Emphasis. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  in  the  high  schools 
in  recent  years  is  the  change  of  emphasis  that  has  been  brought 
about  in  nearly  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  In  this  con- 
nection the  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admissible  evidence  and  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  examples. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  science  work  has  become  more 
and  more  practical  with  increasing  emphasis  on  applications 
of  scientific  principles  to  everyday  life.  An  examination  of 
text-books  for  a  series  of  years  gives  sufficient  evidence  to 
demonstrate  this. 

2.  We  have  ceased  teaching  stenography;  we  now  train 
stenographers  for  the  business  world. 

3.  Our  pupils  are  taught  to  read  statistical  tables  and  to 
construct  graphs  which  interpret  them.  They  become  familiar 
with  so-called  function  tables  1,  2e,  tables  of  numbers  which 
show  the  relation  between  numbers  and  their  logarithms, 
between  amount  invested  and  the  interest  yielded,  etc.  The 
use  of  such  tables  in  mill,  office,  bank,  laboratory,  shop,  foundry, 
etc.,  is  increasing  not  only  because  they  are  the  means  of  saving 
hours  of  computation  and  labor,  but  also,  because  they  increase 
accuracy. 

4.  In  algebra  the  formula,  the  graph,  tables,  approximate 
computation,  and  the  equation  are  the  means  to  foster  those 
abilities  which  make  mathematics  valuable.  Accompanying 
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each  of  these  wherever  possible  is  the  check.  The  educative 
value  of  the  check  in  algebra  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
for  the  pupil  through  its  use  is  taught  to  understand  by  wanting 
and  expecting  to  understand  whether  his  work  is  correct  through 
his  own  efforts. 

5.  The  teaching  of  graphs  aims  to  develop  the  ability 
to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphic  representation 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  abound  nowadays  in  popular  discussions  of 
current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems. 

6.  Another  significant  advance,  of  special  interest  to  us 
because  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Boston,  is  the  teaching 
of  graphical  representation  to  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  It 
is  becoming  recognized  both  here  and  abroad  as  necessary  in 
the  education  of  every  individual. 

7.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  visualize  objects,  rela- 
tions, and  conditions  physically  is  the  province  of  geometry. 
This  training  meets  a  real  need  in  life  especially  for  those  who 
cannot  go  beyond  the  high  school.  Many  of  our  pupils,  even 
when  they  have  no  special  aptitude  for  drawing,  learn  in  the 
geometry  class  to  construct  and  to  read  simple  plans  of  houses 
intelligently,  and  to  co-operate. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
mathematical  needs  of  later  school  subjects,  particularly  physics, 
shop  work,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Algebra  and  geometry 
both  require  careful  and  accurate  reading  and  expression  of 
English.  Nowhere  else  can  an  honest  interpretation  and  ex- 
pression be  checked  more  accurately.  In  geometry  particu- 
larly the  pupil  acquires  through  practice  the  habit  of  saying 
exactly  what  he  means  and  meaning  exactly  what  he  says. 
High  school  teachers  of  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  English, 
and  shop  work  often  consult  with  teachers  of  mathematics 
usually  asking  that  certain  skills  or  knowledge  be  taught  to 
their  pupils  and  occasionally  to  determine  how  much  mathe- 
matics they  may  reasonably  expect  their  pupils  to  know. 

8.  A  questionnaire  sent  out  from  one  school  discloses  the 
fact  that  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  high  schools 
are  giving  attention  to  derivative  work  in  their  classes,  and  that 
about  60  per  cent  are  giving  to  it  more  attention  than  ever  before . 

9.  We  find  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  stressing 
the  content  and  the  background  of  the  literature  of  the  Latin 
course,  and  that  over  half  of  them  are  stressing  them  more 
than  heretofore. 
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10.    The  High  School  attempted  to  get  a  reaction  from 

the  pupils  themselves.  They  were  asked  to  write  of  the  help 
which  they  thought  they  had  received  or  were  receiving  from 
their  Latin  study.  Appended  is  a  partial  summary  of  the 
answers: 


Increased  my  knowledge  of  English  through  derivatives      .      .  .19 

Increased  my  vocabulary   5 

Helped  my  English   3 

Helped  my  use  of  clauses  and  phrases   2 

Helped  my  use  of  English  grammar   4 

Helped  my  use  of  English  in  daily  speech   1 

(From  a  pupil  of  foreign  parentage.) 

Helped  me  to  read  intelligently   6 

Helped  me  to  understand  classical  allusions   9 


11.  In  addition  to  the  English  classics,  pupils  read  large 
numbers  of  less  difficult  books.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
school  report  that  every  pupil  reads  each  year  from  five  to 
eight  such  books,  and  37  per  cent  say  that  every  pupil  reads 
at  least  two  volumes.  No  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  choose  a  book 
which  is  not  recommended  in  the  Boston -reading  lists,  unless 
with  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schools  report  that  the  pupils  do  this 
home  reading  with  considerable  intelligence  and  enjoy  it. 

One-fourth  of  the  schools  report  that  the  pupils  are  reading 
"more  youthful' '  books  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  More 
than  half  say  that  the  best  sellers  have  largely  replaced  dime 
novels.  Fifty  per  cent  mention  the  turning  to  books  pictured 
in  "  movies,"  and  75  per  cent  the  reading  of  more  plays  than 
before.  Thirty  per  cent  mention  the  tendency  to  get  away 
from  "girl  books." 

12.  One  school  is  equipped  to  serve  its  own  needs  as  far  as 
possible  without  calling  on  branch  libraries.  The  school  has 
3,500  up-to-date  editions  of  books  needed  in  our  course.  Fully 
fifty  books  go  out  over  night  daily  and  thirty  books  go  out  for 
book  reports  every  day.  These  latter  may  be  kept  from  one 
to  two  weeks.  Fridays  and  holidays  150  books  go  out.  Our 
library  is  becoming  increasingly  efficient.  Every  year  more 
and  more  books  are  added,  for  we  believe  the  equipment  of 
reference  books  demanded  for  our  needs  to  be  more  economical 
of  a  pupil's  time  than  use  of  the  public  library  and  in  the  long 
run  to  be  no  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  replacing  books 
in  the  public  library  (all  taxpayers'  money) . 
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It  naturally  follows  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  schools 
report  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Only  one  school  reports  a  marked 
decrease. 

13.  Any  study  which  leads  the  student  to  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  religion  is  bound  to  make 
him  a  more  worthy  member  of  the  home.  " During  my  senior 
year  at  high  school,  I  came  into  possession  of  a  Roman  missal. 
Had  I  known  no  Latin,  this  would  have  meant  very  little  to 
me.  However,  I  became  intensely  interested  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  thought  and  style.  This  led  to  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  liturgy  and  artistic  backgrounds  of  the  church. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  by  the  study  of  the  Latin  I  have  been 
fitted,  in  some  measure,  to  more  worthy  home  membership." 
(Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  graduate.) 

14.  The  social  sciences  show  "more  emphasis  on  the  social 
and  ethical  side."  "We  no  longer  teach  facts  for  their  own 
sake;  but  try  to  develop  power  to  master  related  facts,  the 
power  of  expression,  and  the  power  of  imagination  and  judg- 
ment." "There  is  no  doubt  that  such  matters  as  art,  indus- 
tries, and  commerce  are  receiving  more  attention  in  our  teaching 
of  history  today  than  formerly."  "Less  stress  on  wars,  more 
on  peace.  More  attention  paid  to  the  high  spots;  less  atten- 
tion given  to  minor  details.  An  attempt  is  made  to  treat  more 
adequately  the  pressing  industrial,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  day." 

15.  In  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  pupils  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  entire  school;  in  90  per  cent,  at  meetings  of  an  entire 
class;  and  in  44  per  cent,  they  frequently  act  as  chairman  in 
the  English  class  for  a  part  of  the  hour.  In  one  school  it  is 
the  custom  to  give  every  pupil  at  least  one  such  opportunity 
each  year. 

(c .)    Character  Development . 

1 .  A  very  interesting  study  was  made  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  impressions  made  upon  Latin  students  of  the  nobler 
qualities  as  found  in  their  reading  of  Latin  literature  in  the  high 
schools.  The  replies,  which  are  difficult  to  summarize,  indicate 
that  these  students  have  been  impelled  to  think  of  the  traits 
of  character  displayed  by  the  men  who  took  the  leading  roles 
in  the  history  or  in  the  literature  of  Rome.  The  most  com- 
monly mentioned  traits  are  devotion  to  duty,  perseverance, 
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and  loyalty;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  either  they  have 
learned  to  estimate  a  right  themselves  or  are  being  taught  to 
do  so. 

Extra-curriculum  Activities. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  possibilities  of  extra- 
curriculum  activities  as  agencies  for  the  spontaneous  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  make  for  good  character  and  citizen- 
ship, and  a  thorough  study  of  this  phase  of  high  school  work 
was  made. 

This  investigation  showed  that  in  the  sixteen  high  schools 
of  the  city  there  are  211  such  activities.  "They  are  in  no  sense 
substitutes  for  prescribed  school  work,  nor  a  method  of  amus- 
ing indifferent  pupils  who  are  wanting  in  industry." 

In  the    High  School,  the  Girls'  Council  meets  every 

other  Tuesday  for  a  period  of  forty  minutes.  Its  object  is 
"to  promote  school  spirit  among  the  girls  of  the  school,  to 
handle  problems  of  interest  to  them,  to  direct  marshals  in 
charge  of  girls'  lunch  room,  and  to  assist  wherever  needed 
throughout  the  school." 

In  the           High  School,  the  Service  Club  aims  to  spread 

good  wrill  and  cheer  to  those  in  hospitals. 

In  the           High  School,  a  hiking  club  uses  Saturdays  to 

get  acquainted  with  the  hinterland  of  Boston  on  foot.  The 
historical  shrines  and  attractive  hiking  domains  are  visited 
under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher  who  knows  the  field. 

The  Garden  Club  of  the   ■  High  School  meets  each 

Friday  during  the  activity  period  "to  stimulate  independent 
study  of  garden  problems,  and  keep  garden  records." 

The  String  Quartet  of  the    High  School  under  expert 

guidance,  meets  each  Tuesday  for  one  hour  "to  develop  skill 
in  ensemble  playing  and  to  provide  a  means  of  teaching  musical 
appreciation  to  the  rest  of  the  school."  . 

The  School  Council  of  the   ■  High  School  takes  a  high 

rank  among  the  councils  of  the  Massachusetts  high  schools. 
It  aims  "to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  promoting  the 
effective  running  of  the  school,  to  develop  school  spirit  and 
individual  self-reliance." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  much  interest  in  music 

in  the  High  School;  the  head  master  is  a  personal  leader 

in  musical  interests  and  appreciation.  The  orchestra  meets 
once  a  week  for  a  double  period.    Its  aim  is  "to  get  as  good 
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music  as  possible:  it  plays  at  every  assembly.  It  is  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  pupil.  Although  this  activity  is  a  new 
one,  it  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  the  entire  student  body 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  it." 

In  the  High  School,  the  Dramatic  Club  is  an  important 

factor  in  the  school  life  of  the  pupils.  It  aims  "to  teach  poise: 
every  three  weeks  it  presents  a  one-act  play.  A  play  open  to 
the  public  is  given  once  a  year.  It  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  supplementing  the  literature  work  of  the  English 
classes." 

In  the  —  High  School,  the  Girl's  Work  Committee  has 
done  good  work.  It  aims  "to  further  social  intercourse  among 
the  girls."  The  committee  has  sponsored  parties  for  each  of 
the  four  classes.  The  seniors  gave  the  freshmen  a  party  and 
each  senior  was  assigned  a  freshman  to  be  responsible  for  and 
to  advise  throughout  the  year.  Representatives  of  each  class 
arranged  programs,  collected  assessments,  and  provided  refresh- 
ments for  each  party. 

In  the    High  School,  the  Pro  Merito  is  made  up  of 

pupils  who  have  been  on  the  Honor  Roll  for  at  least  one  year. 
Its  aim  is  the  encouragement  of  excellent  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  High  School,  the  School  Orchestra  meets  weekly 

for  one  and  one  quarter  hours  after  the  regular  school  session. 
Its  aim  is  "to  develop  ensemble  playing;  to  study  good  works; 
to  furnish  orchestra  music  at  morning  assemblies,  entertain- 
ments, and  graduation." 

In  the  High  School  the  Literary  Club  meets  on  Thurs- 
days during  the  activity  period.  Its  object  is  "to  develop  in 
the  pupil  a  real  liking  for  good  books,  and  to  help  him  become 
acquainted  writh  the  greatest  authors  past  and  present." 

An  investigation  was  made  in  one  school  as  to  the  extent 
to  w^hich  pupils  participated  in  activities  of  the  nature  in 
question,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  that  67  per  cent 
of  the  fourth  year  class,  48  per  cent  of  the  third,  49  per  cent 
of  the  second,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  first  year  class  took  part. 

A  few  quotations  from  letters  from  high  school  graduates 
indicate  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  schools  have  made 
real  contributions  to  the  social  efficiency  of  the  community. 

1.    I  believe  the  primary  purpose  of    High  School  is  to  make 

men.    During  my  entire  course  at  the  school  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
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instance  when  one  of  the  instructors  advocated  my  becoming  a  machinist 
or  pattern  maker  or  draftsman,  but  rather  a  leader  of  men.  Of  course 
I  understand  that  they  expected  that  we  would  probably  follow  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  because  that  was  the  field  for  which  we  were  training.  I 
did  follow  mechanical  work  for  about  five  years,  but  my  instructors  at 
the  High  School  had  taught  me  a  finer  skill,  shaping  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  I  believe  that  the  fine  broad  spirit  of  the  men  and  boys  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  know  men  as  a  minister  very  rarely  does. 

2.  In  many  important  questions  in  civil  life  which  must  be  decided 
by  the  vote  of  the  whole  people,  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  desirable. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  tariff,  rates  of  postage,  and  expressage,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  all  of  which  involve  relationships  between  quantities  and 
require  for  their  intelligent  decision  habits  of  mathematical  thinking. 
The  training  in  such  habits  of  thinking  is  therefore  a  vital  element  toward 
the  creation  of  good  citizenship. 

3.  Since  the  study  of  Latin  gives  one  a  fairly  thorough  idea  of  the 
working  of  a  great  nation  in  its  many  phases,  it  should  make  its  students 
better  citizens.  Rome  met  many  of  our  present  problems  with  both 
success  and  failure.  In  making  a  decision  concerning  some  current 
problem,  I  have  often  been  governed  by  my  knowledge  of  the  outcome 
of  a  similar  principle  in  Rome.  A  notable  example  might  be  cited  as  that 
of  paternalistic  government. 

(d.)    Physical  Development. 
One  high  school  contributes  the  following: 

Fully  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  examined  this  year  by  the  doctor  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  physical  condition;  and  were  marked  O.  K.  Pupils 
and  parents  have  become  educated  to  the  value  of  removing  diseased 
adenoids  and  tonsils,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  pupils  having  such 
defects  were  found.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  advised  to  have 
their  teeth  cared  for  immediately.  Of  this  number  more  than  one-half 
came  from  schools  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Most  effective  follow-up 
work  is  done  in  the  case  of  defective  teeth,  and  not  until  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  is  satisfactory  is  a  pupil  permitted  to  omit  weekly  visits  to  the 
school  doctor. 

(e.)  Vocational  Efficiency. 
1.  The  merchandising  classes  conducted  in  the  Boston 
schools  have  always  included  practical  experiences  in  the 
mercantile  establishments.  At  least  fifteen  days  must  be  spent 
in  actual  work.  This  may  be  done  on  Saturdays,  every  day 
for  one,  two  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  possibly,  a 
week  at  Easter.  They  are  paid  for  this  work  and  many  pupils 
earn  individual  totals  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  this 
way.  There  are  nearly  1,500  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  enrolled 
in  these  courses,  and  there  are  fifteen  full-time  teachers  giving 
instruction.    After  the  pupil  has  left  school  the  follow-up 
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work  is  done  by  the  vocational  guidance  department,  and  we 
find  that  a  large  per  cent  remain  in  the  line  of  work  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

Five  years  ago,  a  week-in-school-week-in-store  course  in 
retail  selling  was  started  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
It  has  grown  to  100  pupils,  and  has  kept  in  school  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  forced  to  leave.  This  course  is  not 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  academic  instruction,  but  rather  to 
afford  a  new  opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  participate  immediately  in  occupational  activity. 
Pupils  taking  this  course  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
group  to  be  in  the  store  while  the  other  group  is  in  school  — 
each  group  changing  places  alternate  weeks,  and  the  school 
work  repeated  in  alternate  weeks.  For  the  week  they  spend  in 
the  store,  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  week,  and  by 
agreement,  they  are  routed  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
different  departments  in  the  store. 

Pupils  taking  this  course  invariably  remain  in  the  employ 
of  the  store  after  graduation.  For  the  last  two  years,  92 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  graduating  have  remained  in  the  position 
for  which  they  trained  while  taking  this  course.  This,  of 
course,  has  solved  to  a  great  extent  the  placement  of  these 
pupils. 

2.  There  is  no  question  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
tool  processes  in  school  shops  contributes  very  materially  to 
the  vocational  fitness  of  the  pupils  who  enter  industry.  As  a 
worker  in  the  drafting  rooms  or  shops  of  an  industrial  concern 
he  undoubtedly  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  boy  with  no 
previous  contact  with  tools.  This  is  so  well  recognized  by 
employers  in  industry  that  many  concerns  frankly  advertise 
for  boys  trained  in  the  schools  where  shop  work  is  strongly 
featured.  Former  graduates  in  large  numbers  can  testify  to 
the  value  of  their  school  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  in 
giving  them  a  start  in  their  industrial  careers. 

3.  Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  twenty-four  graduates  of 

the  co-operative  industrial  course  of  the  High  School  and 

to  thirty  others  who  had  not  completed  the  course. 

Replies  from  the  graduates  show : 


Per  Cent. 


In  the  industry  for  which  traired 
In  other  industries 


75 
12 

8 
5 


Engaged  in  religious  work 
No  information  available 
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Replies  from  boys  who  received  some  training  but  did  not 
graduate  show : 


The  total  average  enrolment  of  the  entire  school  in  the 
past  eight  years  has  increased  100  per  cent.  The  total  average 
enrolment  of  boys  of  the  co-operative  industrial  course  for  the 
same  period  has  increased  600  per  cent. 

4.  Returns  from  a  questionaire  give  the  following  evidences 

that  the  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  High  School 

meets  certain  objectives: 

Thirteen  boys  are  now  attending  college. 

Eleven  boys  are  now  attending  an  agricultural  college. 

Four  boys  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  poultry  work. 

Six  boys  now  in  high  school  are  planning  to  enter  on  agricultural  work. 

5.  From  different  High  Schools  come  the  reports  that: 

Thirteen  graduated  since  1912  are  now  teaching  modern  foreign  language 
in  the  schools  of  Boston.    Many  more  in  suburban  schools,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  graduates  of  1925  now  in  college  and  continuing  the  study  of  modern 
foreign  languages,  100  per  cent  are  succeeding,  68  per  cent  received 
A  or  B  at  mid -year. 

Two  French  pupils  were  liaison  officers  in  France  during  the  World  War. 

Several  are  in  leather  business,  attending  to  correspondence  with  South 
American  firms. 

A  dozen  or  fifteen  are  in  South  American  countries  as  engineers, 
teachers,  stenographers. 

Seven  or  eight  are  teaching  French  or  Spanish. 

Several  used  their  knowledge  of  French  during  the  war. 

Fifty  are  with  United  Fruit  Company,  having  positions  in  Central 
America  and  Cuba. 

Fifteen  are  salesmen  and  buyers  for  firms  doing  business  with  South 
American  countries. 

6.  Results  of  college  entrance  board  examinations,  June, 


School  No.  1.  French,  91  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  2.    French,  90  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  87  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  3.    French,  85  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  88  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  4.    French,  75  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  71  per  cent  successes. 
School  No.  5.    French,  75  per  cent  successes. 

Spanish,  65  per  cent  successes. 


Per  Cent. 


In  the  industry  for  which  trained 

In  other  industries 

No  information  available 


44 
40 
16 


1925: 
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School  No.  6.    French,  98  per  cent  (106  candidates). 
School  No.  7.    French,  83  per  cent  (6  candidates). 
School  No.  8.    German  Cp2,  97  per  cent. 

German  B,  100  per  cent. 

French  Cp2,  97  per  cent. 

French  Cp3  or  B,  93  per  cent. 
School  No.  9.    French,  87  per  cent  (18.75  per  cent  admitted  without 
examinations). 

7  Our  two  Latin  schools  have  figures  uhich  show  their 
success  in  preparing  pupils  for  college  in  Latin,  and  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  record  as  outstanding  schools  of  the  country, 
having  far  more  than  their  share  of  honor  pupils.  In  percentage 
of  success  in  passing  the  college  entrance  board  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  stand  well  above  the  average  of  the  country  at  large. 
Some  figures  for  1924  and  1925  are: 


1924. 

1925. 

Country. 

Public  Latin 
School. 

Country. 

Public  La  tin 
School. 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

Greek  Cp2  

87 

90 

82 

96 

Greek  CpH  

85 

100 

91 

98 

Latin  Cp3  

61 

77 

55 

62 

Latin  Cp4  

75 

73 

83 

80 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  is  maintaining  its  high  standard  of 
former  years. 

For  several  years  in  succession  a  graduate  of  this  school  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  or  the  Carpentier  scholarship  at  Barnard 
College,  a  very  high  distinction. 

8.  In  the  Teachers  College,  the  Boston  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  taking  Latin  are  maintaining  a  higher  average 
than  those  from  other  schools. 

9.  That  the  vocational  instruction  given  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  is  well  planned,  well  done,  and  achieves  its 
purpose,  is  evidenced  by  these  facts:  that  hundreds  of  girls 
are  placed  in  positions  each  year;  that  only  rarely  does  a  girl 
fail  to  satisfy  her  employer;  and  that  many  of  these  girls  have 
risen  to  positions  of  responsibility  as  forewomen,  buyers,  and 
proprietors.  This  is  true  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
seldom  necessary  to  seek  a  position  for  a  girl,  the  calls  from 
business  houses  being  so  many  that  the  supply  of  trained  girls 
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does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  busy  season.  The  average 
length  of  time  we  can  keep  the  girls  in  school  now  because  of 
business  opportunities  and  economic  pressure  in  the  home  is 
but  one  year. 

10.  From  replies  to  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  graduates  of 
the  High  School  the  following  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered: 


Answers. 

Question. 

Yes. 

No. 

Omitted. 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

(Per  Cent.) 

1.  In  your  relations  with  men,  socially  or  otherwise, 
has  the  shop  instruction  increased  your  respect 
for  and  sympathy  with  workers  or  craftsmen  in 
general? 

87 

5 

8 

2.  In  employment  did  you  find  that  the  shop  instruc- 
tion contributed  to  your  vocational  fitness? 

84.6 

15.4 

3.  Have  the  fundamental  processes  such  as  sharpen- 
ing of  and  caring  for  tools,  methods  of  proced- 
ure, etc.,  as  presented  in  the  school  shop  or 
drawing  room,  been  of  help  to  you  in  your  later 
work? 

82 

15.4 

2.6 

4.  Has  the  school  work  contributed  to  your  home  by- 
giving  you  a  knowledge  and  skill  to  do  manual 
tasks  about  the  house,  thus  improving  your 
home  membership? 

92.4 

5 

2.6 

5.  Have  you,  because  of  the  school  instruction,  been 
able  to  spend  your  leisure  hours  more  happily  or 
profitable? 

79.5 

10.25 

10.25 

Of  those  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  51.3  per  cent  are 
employed  in  work  of  a  technical  nature,  such  as  drafting,  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  and  dentistry.  Thirteen  per  cent  are 
employed  in  positions  for  which  technical  training  less  directly 
prepares,  and  35.7  per  cent  are  in  distinctly  non-technical 
positions. 


